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Morratity of CHinDREN in the Principat States of Europe. 
By WittraM Farr, Esq., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


[Continued from p. 149, vol. xxviii.] 
[Read before the Statistical Society, December, 1865. ] 


Worpswortn, with the insight of a great poet into life, has said 
truly: “The Child is father of the Man.” Untess the child survive 
the perils of childhood, the man cannot exist; and while existence 
endures, it retains in the poet, the soldier, or the labourer, inefface- 
able traces of the conditions of childhood. | 

I have to ask you now to fix your attention upon the children of 
Europe under five years of age. Some of them are in swaddling 
clothes, only capable of sucking or uttering inarticulate cries; others 
_are active intelligent boys and girls, such as you see mustered in 
infant schools. They are helpless and dependent. They consume 
and are unproductive; they are of no occupation; so in the eyes 
‘of an economist of the old school they are worth nothing.* Yet 
they fill a large space in the affections of mankind: they exist in 
millions: the little children of our day will be the soldiers, sailors, 
workmen, parents, of the generation to come; and the torch of 
industry can only be transmitted through their hands to future ages. 

We may then well inquire with some anxiety, what is now the 
‘condition of children in the principal States of Europe ? 

This is a large subject. We may endeavour to ascertain, with 
‘M. Quetelet m Belgium, the height and weight of the children of 
the several races. We may test their strength, or depict their form 
in its wide ranges through Holland, England, and Italy. 

Their intelligence and passions vary and invite research. But 
leaving these themes, 1 have only to inquire here into their morta- 
lity ; its extent, its causes, and the evils which it reveals, with a 
view to the discovery of remedies. 

It is well known that a large and variable proportion of children 


* See estimate of the money value of a man at different ages, in vol. xvi, 
pp. 48—4, of the Statistical Journal, 
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die in the first five years of age; and that while in certam conditions 
they nearly all survive, in other conditions they nearly all perish. 

On like conditions the lives of animals depend. The young of 
some vertebrate animals are able to run about shortly after birth, 
and to a certain extent to take care of themselves. Among birds, 
we have chickens and ducklings at home almost as soon as they are 
born; the young of thrushes, sparrows, pigeons, and ravens, naked 
and defenceless, are nurtured with warmth and food by the parent 
birds. While colts, calves, lambs, pigs, and kids, run about; kittens 
and whelps are born blind. But in all cases the affection and intel- 
ligence of the parents prove equal to the occasion, either in the wild 
or domestic species. 

So it is, as a rule, in the supreme race of the world. The boy is 
no sooner born than he begins to breathe, while his arterialized 
blood circulates through his limbs and lungs; his body is cleansed 
and clothed and warmed; he is supplied with food at his mother’s 
breasts, and nursed in her arms. The umbilical cord is tied; the 
breathing, if it sometimes pauses, 1s excited. The ducaletions a 
the breath are easily stopped ; a few drops of laudanum are fatal ; 
is exposure to severe cold, and so is privation of food. The child 
may be prematurely born; or be left by his lost mother without milk, 
helpless, to the care of strangers. The frame may be deformed or 
diseased, and ready for dissolution. In many of these cases death 
is mevitable. 

It must be evident, from all these considerations, that the life of 
the infant in its first year of age is almost indissolubly bound up 
with the life of the mother, and to a certain extent with that of the 
father, from whom the means of living are derived. Night and day 
the infant requires tendence; if the poor mother, therefore, is taken 
‘from home habitually, to work either in the field or the ES , and 
the rich mother is absorbed by the claims of society, the infant is in 
either case neglected and partially abandoned. 

Marriage is not only a sacred bond of perpetual love, but a com- 
pact between husband and wife to fulfil the contingent duties of 
father and mother. The child is thus msured, to a certain extent, 
protection during the longest of two lives. In consequence, how- | 
ever, of crime, vice, drunkenness, illness, ill-fortune, or bad times, 
the parents of large families especially are reduced to extremities, in 
which their children inevitably suffer the want not only of the com- 
forts, but of the necessaries of life. Such is the fate of many chil- 
dren born in wedlock. | 

The number of children born in any country out of wedlock is 
not exactly known, but it is considerable and variable. They have 
parents in all classes of society, and some great men in history have 
been bastards; but bastards have generally been ill-treated, and even 
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in the present day of dawning humanity, are visited bitterly for the 
‘sins of their fathers and mothers. Their mothers seldom greet them ; 
their fathers are inclined to desert them. The chastity of women 
is the foundation of society, and its loss is punished by public 
opinion; so there is a natural tendency to conceal illegitimate births. 
Childbearing interferes with a life of illicit pleasure ; and mistresses, 
_ prostitutes, and profligate wives, often find their children in the way. 
‘Thackeray has incarnated these women with exquisite truth in Becky 
Sharp. Yet, truth compels us to say, that passion and affection for 
children are also found coexisting in the same breast. As races of 
men who destroy their children die out in the presence of races who 
cherish their offspring, so there is a natural and inexorable elimina- 
tion of the bad and imperfect specimens of good races. 

[illegitimate children, for various reasons are almost exclusively 
the victims of infanticide. And it is chiefly for their succour that 
foundling hospitals have been erected in the Catholic States of Europe. 
I shall return to this subject; but it 1s clear, upon the most cursory 
survey, that while cases of infanticide figure in the criminal returns 
of every civilized State, the number of deaths from that crime is 
inconsiderable in comparison with the numbers of untimely deaths 
from other causes. 

. The last number of the Journal contains, in an extract from the 
Supplement to the Registrar-General’s 25th Annual Report, 
* Returns of the Mortality among Children under Five Years of 
“Age.” I have discussed in that Supplement the mortality and 
the causes of death; the tables displaying the several causes of death 
in childhood in each of the 631 districts of England and Wales. 
(See Journal, vol. xxvii, pp. 402—18). 

Unfortunately we have not yet got similar data for any other 
State; but, restricting the inquiry to the simple question of mortality, 
I shall be able to submit to you a tolerably accurate view of the loss 
of young lives in Europe during recent years. 

The data will appear in,the Jowrnal, and some of them are on 
the wall. (See Tables pp. 29 to 35.) . 

In the first place, let us ask how many children out of 1,000,000 
born alive, see their fifth birthday—live five years ? 

In the north, there is the fine free population of Norway, scat- 
tered over the habitable parts of a large well-watered territory, in 
some parts fruitful or covered with pine forests, in other parts sterile: 
in addition to fish in their waters and agricultural produce, they 
derive profits from timber, mines, and ships. The climate is severe, 
but on the western Atlantic slope the severity is softened by the 
Gulf Stream. In some of its features we are reminded of Scotland. 

Out of soo children born in Norway, 83 attain the age of 
5 years; in Sweden 80; in Denmark 80, including Schleswig and 
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Holstein down to the Elbe, the country of the Angles of old; in 
England 74; in Belgium 73; 1n France 71; in Prussia 68; in Hol- 
land 67; in Austria 64; in Spain 64; in Russia 62; in Italy 61. 

Thus the chance is always in favour of the life; but here it is 
8 to 2, there only 3 to 2. 

What is the proportion of deaths under the age of 5 out of 
100 children that see the hight? In Norway 17; Denmark 20; 
Sweden 20; England 26; Belgium 27; France 29; Prussia 323 
Holland 33; Austria 36; Spain 36; Russia 38; Italy 39. 

- Thus Death, drawing lots for the lives of children, has in one part 
of Europe 2, in another 4 out of 10 in his favour. 

Out of roo children born in addition to the number 17 dyimg in 
Norway, 3 die in Denmark, 3 in Sweden, g in Eng!and, 10 in Belgium, 
12 in France, 15 in Prussia, 16 in Holland, tg in Austria, 19 in Spain, 
21 in Russia, 22 in Italy. Thus in the sunny climate of the south, 
death carries off two children from Italians for every one he takes in 
high latitudes from Norwegians. 

In all England 26 children under 5 years of age die out of 100 
born ; but in her healthy districts she loses only 18, nearly the same 
number as Norway; while in her thirty large town districts,* 36 
perish. There is the same contrast between the country and the 
city as there is between Norway and Italy. In France I find con- 
trasts of the same sort in the departments. 

If we turn to particular classes the mortality presents still larger 
contrasts: according to the peerage records, out of 100 children 
born alive, go survive; 10 aie in the first 5 years of age. The 
deaths among the children of the clergy are nearly in the same pro- 
portion.t | 

The proportions have been reversed in some foundling hospitals. 

For reasons which I have explained, the rate of mortality is only 
exactly determined by comparing the average numbers living with 
the deaths in a given time. That we can do for eleven of the States 
of Europe, and Table 3 exhibits the results. 

We are able in some States to marshal our little troops in three 
regiments, the first of babes under 1, the second of children of 1—8, 
the third of cnildren of 83—5. The mortality is shown in the table. 

By the English Life Table, of 100 children born, 15 die in the 
first year, 5 in the secoud, 3 in the third year, 2 in the fourth, and 


* Comprising St. Giles, Holborn, East London, St. George-in-the-East, St. 
Saviour, Southwark; St. Olave, Southwark; St. George, Southwark; Southampton, 
Yarmouth, Norwich, Salisbury, Exeter, Bristol, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Liverpool, Wigan, Bolton, Salford, Manchester, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Preston, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
‘Merthyr Tydfil. 

+ See authorities cited in Supplement to Registrar General’s Twenty-fifth 
Report, p. xii, . 
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1 in the fifth; making 26 in the 5 years of age. Of the 15 who 
die in the first. year, 5 die in the first montk of life, 2 in the second, 
‘and 1 in the third. 

The annual rate of mortality in the first week of life in France is 
154 per cent.; and the greater the mortality in any country gener- 
ally, the greater is its excess in the first days of life. 

I am not prepared now to discuss the Causes of the deaths 

of children in the several States of Europe; but those Causes are 
necessarily various, and we must be on our guard against assuming 
that in countries like Italy and Russia, where the rate of mortality 
is nearly the same, the causes are not very different. The slightest 
reflection shows us that the death of an infant may be the con- 
sequence of any one of a thousand causes. 
_ We know, on the principle of the conservation of force, that the 
vital force of an animal may be converted into chemical force, heat 
or electricity, in a great variety of ways. Two groups of causes may 
be distinguished: in the first group the vital force is converted by 
the direct application of another form of force, such as a blow, a 
wound, lightning, fire; in the second group the conversion is the 
result of diseases which are intermediate transformations, 

The causes which have hitherto attracted most attention are forms 
of human agency, and are known as infanticide and child murder. 
This crime prevails everywhere to some extent, for a certain number 
of wretched women of all nations kill or abandon their children. 
Tt demands all the vigilance of the magistrate; but I hope to be 
able to convince you that in the present day it is not in any country: 
the cause of any considerable number of deaths. 

I will take our own country in the first instances, as for this crime, 

and upon our own confessions, England has just been arraigned at 
the bar of public opinion, by the Abbé Cesare Contini, in the 
“ Journal of the Statistical Society of Paris.” The Abbé came over 
to this country for information. I saw him, and I believe he called 
upon Dr. Lankester, one of the coroners for Middiesex. He has 
-Jooked up all our blue books and literature. He quotes passages 
from the “Times,” the “ Daily News,” the “ Morning Chronicle,” 
Dr. Burke Ryan, Mr. Chadwick, the Judicial Returns, the Registrar- 
General’s Reports, and thus concludes : 

“Tf the observation of Dr. Lankester is correct, as to the number 
“ of infanticides not judicially proved, 13,000 children under 7 years 
“of age perish every year in England by their parents’ hands (des 
“mains de leurs parents).” 

Again: “There exists in England, and particularly in the manu- 
“facturing districts, a frightful speculation of the parents upon the 
“lives of their children. It is the reproduction upon a grand scale 
“of that crime which conferred such sad celebrity on Palmer and 
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“De la Pommeraye. The parents insure their childrens’ lives in 
“ burial clubs.” 

He then cites the alleged instances of the sacrifice of children 
insured in these clubs, with the opinions of the Rev. Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Mr. Gardner, and Mr. Coppock. We can 
now add the infamous Winsor case to the Abbé’s instances. He 
brings in the women of Thorpe, where they had formed “ wne véritable 
“ association, ayant pour objet de se debarrasser, par lV empotsonnement, 
“ de leurs enfans et de leurs maris.” Dr. Hunter’s sombre picture 
of the Marshland women is hung up in the back ground. 

Dr. Lankester held inquests on 74 bodies of children found dead 
in a part of Middlesex where the great railways terminate, and he 
infers that as many more—that is, 74—escape all inquiry. 

The Abbé turns to our criminal statistics, and finds that inquests 
were held on 6,506 children under 7 years ef age: he infers that all 
these children on whom inquests are heid, sad 6,506 more, whose 
bodies, he assumes, never fall under the notice either of the coroners 
or police, “perish by the hands of their parents!’ You will see from 
this that the Abbé Contini does not understand the nature of the 
coroner’s inquest, which, held in all cases of sudden and violent 
death, does not in itself imply the suspicion of guilt in any parties. 
The 1,531 deaths of children under the age of five by “ burns and 
scalds,’’ were certainly not “in great part the work of crime or 
“ »remeditated negligence.” 

In al] England 180 children under 5 years of age were returned 
by the coroners under the head of “ murder” or “ manslaughter” in 
1862, when the deaths of 178,511 children under 5 years of age from 
all causes were recorded: so about 1 death in 1.000 deaths of children 
is stated to be by murder or by manslaughter,* which it will be recol- 
lected excludes the idea of intentional infanticide. Add any reason- 
able proportion—-Dr. Lankester’s, or any other estimate—to the 
ascertained number of infanticides, of child murders, and the num- 
bers of such deplorable cases will still be inconsiderable, compared 
with the untimely deaths from other causes. I venture to affirm of 
the countries of the continent—of France, of Italy, and of Spain— 
where the mortality of children is much higher than it is in England, 
and we are told nothing of its causes,—that comparatively few chil-. 
dren are wilfully killed by their parents. 

For the sake of mothers, however, as well as of children, the 
strictest watch should be kept over the crime of infanticide. Both 
Mr. Wakley and Dr. Lankester deserve great credit for their exer- 
tions, which have saved many children and kept many unhappy 
women in desperate circumstances from rushing into crime. The 


* 133 persons, 5 men, 128 women, were tried in 1864, for concealing the births 
of infants; 4.5 were acquitted and 88 were convicted. 
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coroners of the country deserve all the assistance which public officers 
or the public can afford ; and it would be well if it were made the 
duty of a health officer to inquire into the cause of every death 
uncertified by a legally qualified medical practitioner. 

The other States of Europe would find some such institution as 
the coroner’s court, in addition to their police, of singular use; and 
so they would our system of requiring medical certificates of the 
causes of death. | 

In England still-born children are not registered; and in France 
new-born infants who die before registration are recorded as still- 
born. This defect evidently throws a gate open to crime in both 
countries. With the practice in other States I am not acquainted. 

One word about burial clubs, which the Abbé Cesare Contini 
imagines have been founded in England to give prizes to mothers 
who kill their offspring. I quite concur in opinion with those who 
think that the statute is right which makes it unlawful for one per- 
son to insure another’s life in whose continuance he has no pecuniary 
interest; and that the burial clubs have been turned to account by 
criminals. But to kill the child is to rob the club; for the insur- 
ance is paid out of the contributions of the members; and it is quite 
certain that as a speculation a club of infanticides would not pay. 
It is almost as reasonable to suppose that the members of the Equit- 
able Society insured their lives with the intention of committing 
suicide, as that the working classes founded burial societies with the 
intention of committing infanticide.* Surely the respect for the 
bodies of the dead is a well understood feeling which has actuated 
men from the earliest ages down to the present day; and in England 
every person, however poor, is entitled to the religious rites of burial, 
which are denied to the poor in many other countries. But to be 
buried at the expense of the parish is held to be a disgrace in those © 
very districts where burial societies abounded; and it was to shield 
themselves and their children from this disgrace that the people 
joined these societies. 

There will always be a volcanic mass of lunatics and criminals 
ever and anon breaking out into terrible eruptions of crime; but the 
area of this mass is limited, and we must not suffer its burning 
cinders and ashes to withdraw our eyes away from the fair fields of 
humanity which cover the world. 

I have discussed at some length this matter, because it is chiefly 
upon the working classes themselves that we depend for the preser- 


* The Select Committee on Friendly Societies (1854) reported that “the 
“instances of child murder, where the motive of the criminal has been to obtain 
*‘ money from a burial society, are so few as by no means to impose upon Par- 
“ liament an obligation, for the sake of public morality, to legislate specially with 
“a view to the prevention of that crime.” 
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vation of their offspring; as, unless the people are sound at heart, 
vain are the efforts of governments, of municipalities, of colleges of 
physicians, and of statistical societies. 

I will, before concluding, set down rapidly a few of the evils 
which exist in Europe, and which are already known to be fatal to 
the lives of children, directly or indirectly. While infanticide kills 
its hundreds, these silent evils put to death myriads. 

1. First on the list are the economic wants of the population, 
party the result of idleness, illness, inaptitude for work, want of 
capitalists, want of roads, and want of freedom of trade and of 
opinion: anything which stimulates and sets free the trade and 
industry and mind of Europe, will therefore give parents increased 
means of supplying the wants of their offspring. To improve 
health will be to add fresh vigour to industry. 

2. The largest proportion of the mothers of Europe obtain no 
skilled help in childbirth; and the existing nurses of the middle 
classes are defectively edueated ; hence a considerable loss of life 
among new-born children. The earlier stages of children’s diseas2s, 
when medicine is of avail, are almost invariably neglected. The 
remedy is the creation of a class of medical health officers and nurses 
well versed in hygiene. 

8. Soon after the child is born it requires its mother’s milk, and 
‘where this fails some judicious substitute. The substitute suitable 
to each country should be pointed out. 

4, The child in the first year requires watching, and as soon as 
it begins to sprawl about, if not watehed, often gets into mischief. 
To prevent mischief, and to set the mother free, not in England but 
in many parts of France, Italy, Germany, and other countries, the 
baby from the first is bound up in bandages, the legs together, and 
arms by the side, so that it looks a stiff, still, living little mummy, 
rolling its eyes about, which apparently for want of power rather 
than will are ailowed their liberty. The child ean be thrown upon 
the back, carried under the arm, or, as is at times the case, suspended 
by a loop upon a hook. This band on every limb is the imperial 
remedy for the accidental evils of liberty, but it must be ten times 
‘as pernicious as the disease, 

The maiilot, as it is called, was eloquently denounced by Buffon 
and Rousseau, yet you see it frequently on the continent, where it 
is one cause of the high mortality, and leaves indelible traces 
on the development of the child. The negro has been emancipated, 
the serf has been set free, how long is the child to be ruthlessly 
bandaged in this fashion, which must have descended from ancestral 
savages of the age of flint instruments? The brutes of the field now 
know better. ; | 

5. The maintenance of large standing armies by conscription 
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necessarily takes a large portion of the young men from agriculture 

‘and industry, who, as they have nothing to do except at parades 
and reviews, are in the cafés and wine shops instead of the fields and 
workshops; so you see the sisters and mothers doing the hard work 
instead of nursing children and keeping their houses in order. ‘The 
reduction or the employment of the continental armics on productive 
work, will reduce the mortality of children. : 

6. English children are not bound hand and foot in tight 
bandages to keep them quiet, but it is beyond doubt that where the 
women are taken from home, in some agricultural as well as manu- 
facturing districts, they are drugged with opium for the same pur- 
pose; and thus many lives are lost.* 

This should be put a stop to at once by law. 

7. In our large cities, with scanty house accommodation, without 
gardens, young children are imprisoned indoors, or only get fresh 
air and exercise where they are liable to be run over. Open spaces 
for play in every street, or access under regulations to the squares, 
would be a boon which both children and parents would appreciate. 

8. If the infant schools were well ventilated, they would not so 
frequently as they are be the channel for the diffusion of zymotic 
diseases. 

9. A large portion of the mortality of children is due to the want 
of water, or to the use of impure water in which the discharges of 
the sick suffering from diarrhoea, cholera, typhoid fever, &c., find 
their way in town and country. A pure water-supply is a vital 
necessity ; so is the abolition of the cesspool—that magazine of all 
the contagions. 

10. The crowding of population in dwellings and in narrow lofty 
‘streets excluding sun and wind, is a certain causé of mortality; 
Sometimes generating disease, and always rendering its attacks when 
introduced from without, more fatal. 

11. Ignorance, vice, and drunkenness of parents are fatal in many 
‘ways to children. Any measure for the education of adults of the 
present generation will have an immediate effect on their children. ° 

All these things appear petty and common in the enumeration ; 
but the health of a child depends upon a thousand small cares, each 
in itself an infinitesimal quantity, in the sum, the condition of life. 

I have not said anything about foundling hospitals, which the 
Abbé Cesare Contini looks upon as arks of safety for children. They 
are especially, but not exclusively, catholic institutions, and have 
never thrived in Protestant communities: they have something in 
them of the secrecy of the confessional. Guido, Pope Innocent III, 


* See Mr. Simon’s eloquent denunciation of the “ destructive practice of drug- 
* ging infants with opium.”’—*“ 4th Report of Medical Officer of Privy Council,” 
pp. 82—d. 
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Vincent de Paul, and many excellent men as well as women, who 
founded these hospitals, were animated by excellent intentions; their 
object was to save children’s lives and to put a stop to infanticide. 
The wretched mothers dropped their babies on the foundling’s 
wheel of fortune (tour; ruota) instead of the street. Hitherto the 
system has worked badly: it was tried and suppressed in London, 
In France, Italy, Russia, Germany, the mortality in the foundling 
hospitals has been immense; infanticide has not been diminished by 
the tour. It has an undoubted tendency in great cities to diminish 
the penalty of unchastity, and to discourage marriage; while it 
further breaks up the ties of the family by tempting parents not 
entirely destitute of parental affection to abandon their children. 

I beg the excellent Contini to study the tables, drawn from 
official sources; he will find that the destruction of children is 
greatest in the countries endowed with the grandest foundling hos- 
pitals. 

I am not prepared to go to any extreme, and to say that an insti- 
tution such as the London Foundling Hospital is. now, should be 
suppressed. In society, delicate and often tragic incidents spring up 
which can be dealt with by no inflexible rule: and it is quite cer- 
tain that in some cases children can be better educated by strangers 
than by their own parents. As a Christian community, England 
professes to take charge of helpless orphans and of destitute young 
children; but that the treatment which they meet with in work- 
houses is the best possible, I am not convinced. 

There is one peculiarity about families; some married women, 
apparently in perfect health, bear no children, others bear twenty or 
more. In the censts report of 1851, I estimated the number of 
childless families* at a million. Now, it would appear to be a better 
arrangement for the Union to place its orphans under inspection, 
with an allowance, in the care of wives without children, or with one 
child, than to keep them within the walls of the workhouse. 

And with regard to the whole of the population, it seems desir- 
able to encourage people of means without children to adopt the 
children of parents who, from need or from any other cause, cannot 
bring up or educate all their children worthily. These parents by 
adoption would be often amply repaid for their hospitality to little. 
children. Such families are the only foundling hospitals in which I 
should be quite willing to confide. 

Some simple law ae adoption, and the example of the great, would 
suffice to make the practice popular. 

If the subject which we are discussing in this room to-night gain 
any attention in Europe, as it may, through the statists who have 


* Natural families, as represented by husband and wife, by Saas or by 
widower. 
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promised to co-operate in the work, many children who, under the 
present system of treatment are doomed to die young, will live; and 
this raises two objections which I am bound to notice. 

If weakly children are tided over infancy, the result, it may be 
said, will be an increase of sickly adults and degeneration of race. 
All breeders of animals throw aside bad specimens. The Spartans 
did not allow the father to dispose of his child as he thought ft, for 
he was obliged to take it to the tryers, who, if they found it puny 
and illshaped, ordered it to be carried to a sort of chasm under 
Taygetus; of this course Socrates in Plato approves. At Athens 
and Rome the infant at birth was laid upon the ground, and was 
abandoned to its fate if the father did not lift his child from mother 
earth, who was assumed to have claims upon its fragile body.* The 
Romans were reproached by the Christian fathers for their inhu- 
manity. “Which of you,” says Tertullian, upbraiding the Gentiles 
in rude eloquence, “has not slain a child at birth?’’ Thus the 
right of a child to life was questioned at its very threshold, and he 
only won it after examination. Children were dipped, like Achilles, 
in cold water to harden, or to kill them, as the case may be. 

Through Christianity, through one of the leading races of man- 
kind—the Jews—and through the manly sense of the Anglo- 
Saxons, we have been led to look upon children in another light, and 
be they weak or strong their lives are sacred in the eyes of English 
law. Experience has justified this policy. Great qualities of soul 
are often hidden in the frailest child. One Christmas day a pre- 
mature posthumous son was born in England of such an extremely 
diminutive size, and apparently of so perishable a frame, that two 
women who were sent to Lady Pakenham, at North Witham, to bring 
some medicine to strengthen him, did not expect to find him alive 
on their return. He would inevitably have been consigned to the 
caverns of Taygetus if the two women had carried him to Spartan 
Tryers. As it was, the frail boy grew up into Newton, lived more 
_ than four-score years, and revealed to mankind the laws of the uni- 
verse.t If he had perished, England would not have been what it is 
in the world. 

In Paris one evening a puny child in a neat little basket was 
picked up: he had been left at the church door; the commissary of 
police was about to carry him to the foundling hospital, when a 
glazier’s wife exclaimed: “ You will kill the child in your hospital, 
“ oive him to me; I have no children, I will take care of him.” She 
cherished her boy, poor as she was, until some one, perhaps his 
father, settled a small annuity on his life, with which he was edu- 
cated at the Mazarin College, where he displayed the early genius of 


* Tollere liberos, de terra tollere, et nutrire atque educare.—FORCELLINI. 
T “ Newton’s Life,” by Brewster. 
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a Pascal: it was D’Alembert, to whom we are indebted for a new 
calculus, for the grand introduction to the Cyclopedia, and for 
innumerable physical discoveries. He was offered 100,000 frs. a-year 
by Catharine of Russia, but refused to leave his mother by adoption 
—the glazier’s wife—and his country. 

It would be easy to multiply instances, to prove how impolitic it 
is to take away life on the verdict of the most clear-sighted tryers. 
How false, then, is the policy of exposing children to those blind 
tryers, the pestilences which infest infant life in Europe? Let the 
little strangers have a fair chance; in their respect, “ Be given to 
“ hospitality, and you may entertain angels unawares.” 

Practically, the men who survive out of a great number of 
unhealthy children are not the best lives. The mortality of the 
children is an accurate index to the mortality of the whole popula- 
tion. By the law of natural selection, you could only generate a low 
short-lived type of humanity in bad hygienic conditions. 

What have we to say when we are told that Europe will be 
over-run with population if fewer children are destroyed in infancy ? 
England answers for me: over-run the world. There is room for all 
the European types in the other quarters of the globe, and Europe 
itself is still only half peopled. 

It is certainly in conformity with Darwin’s law, that in the 
strugzle for existence, out of which the improvement of species 
springs, the race which breeds and educates the greatest number of 
vigorous, intelligent children, has the best chance of winning and of 
holding its own. Let all Europe, then, strive for the prize: the 
English race in these islands, in the northern provinces of America, 
as well as in the United States, has a firm hold on the earth, and 
welcomes them as generous rivals in common efforts for the elevation 
aud development of humanity. 


Norn.—I addressed a few queries to statists of eminence in some 
of the countries of Europe; and I subjoin the answers in their 
own words. It will be gratifying to English readers to find how 
clearly their blood relations in Scandinavia and Germany can express 
themselves in the English tongue. My friend Dr. Stark has favoured 
me with answers for Scotland; and at a future time I hope to be 
able to get similar fearmation for England and Ireland as well as 
for Italy and Spain. 
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REPLIES TO QUERIES AS TO THE TREATVENT OF INFANTS IN 


THE PRINCIPAL STATES OF EUROPE. 
SCOTLAND: By Dr. Starr, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


Infants under 1 Year. 


Q. 1. How are they brought into the world ? 1.e., are the mothers 
attended by women or by medical men? Are the women instructed ? 
And if not, what rs the mode of procedure with the baby as to wmbilical 
cord, dressing, feeding, covering up, warming, Se. 

A. Before the board of supervision for the relief of the poor 
existed, in every parish or combination of parishes having a medical 
officer for the relief of the poor, a full half of the women ‘of Scotland 
were attended by midwives, or old women acting as such; and even 
yet it would be within the mark to say that a third of the women of 
Scotland are still attended by women during their confinement. A 
very few of these women have received regular training as nurses 
and have attended a course of lectures on midwifery ; but such per- 
sons are almost quite confined to the towns. Over all the rural and 
insular districts of Scotland, the women who attend as midwives have 
had no training, but have been mothers of families, and are usually 
the most intelligent and handy of the women of the parish. 

N.B.—In the following statement, it must be understood that 
what is mentioned as the usual custom applies to at least 80 if not to 
85 per cent. of the people of Scotland ; the remaining 15 or 20 per 
cent. belonging to the upper classes, whose customs with reference 
to the nursing, feeding, and treating of their children do not differ 
from those of the same class in England. 

Whether the child has been assisted into the world by medical 
practitioners or by midwives, the subsequent procedure is nearly the 
same everywhere. ‘he umbilical cord is tied firmly with tape about 
three inches from the navel, and again about six inches, and is then cut 
through with a pair of scissors between the ligatures. The child is 
received into a flannel garment, if possible one which belonged to the 
father, is carefully rolled up in it and given to an assistant who sits 
with it before the fire, keeping the child on its side to let any fluid 
escape from its mouth. After the mother is all right, the head of 
the child is washed with hot water and soap, and a small scull cap 
of flannel put on. ‘The body is then carefully washed with hot 
water and soap, and after being dried the umbilical cord is wrapped 
in a burnt or scorched rag on which butter is often smeared, and a 
flannel band is pinned round the child’s body. If the head is much 
discoloured or distorted a little whisky is rubbed over it previous to 
putting on the flannel cap. The navel rag is invariably scorched 
before being used. 

When the child is dressed, it either gets a teaspoonful of castor 
oil or a little syrup made of brown sugar and water, and, as a general 
rule, it is not put to the breast till the second or third day after birth, 
in fact not until the mother’s breasts begin to get uneasy, being fed 
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at intervals of three or four hours with the above named syrup. 
Where medical men attend the child is put earlier to the breast. 

With all classes it is known to be essential to the infant to keep 
it warm. The common practice, therefore, is to heat the child’s feet 
at the fire during the time it is getting the castor oil or syrup, and 
then lay it in its mother’s bosom, where it sleeps all night and every 
night until it is weaned. aa 

With the upper classes it sleeps at night with the nurse or nurse- 
maid, or in a basinet or cradle in which is a flask of hot water. 

Q. 2. Are the children suckled by the mother? For how many 
months? Do they get artificial food, and of what quantity and 
quality ? 

A. 80 to 85 per cent. of all children born are suckled by their 
own mothers. But where the mother has died, or is weakly and has 
not a sufficient supply of milk, as is too much the case with the upper 
classes, the child is brought up by a wet-nurse or on the bottle. 

Asa general rule, when the mother is healthy, no infant gets 
spoon meat till 1t is 9 months old or has cut its front teeth. The 
cutting the teeth is generally recoguized as the period when it is safe 
to give artificial food; and the 8.0 ch generally are aware that spoon 
meat given before that period is extremely apt to bring on convul- 
sions. It is generally therefore withheld till nine months are com- 
pleted, when the child is weaned, though, if it be winter, the weaning 
is delayed till spring, when the ehild will be from 12 to 14 months 
old. Its generally recognized that the healthiest children are those 
weaned at nine months complete. Prolonged nursing hurts both child 
and mother; in the child, causing a tendency to brain disease—pro- 
bably through disordered digestion and nutrition—in the mother, 
causing a strone tendency to deafness and blindness. 

Jt is avery singular fact, to which it is desirable that attention 
were paid, that in those districts of Scotland, viz., the highland and 
insular, where the mothers suckle their infants from fourteen to 
eighteen months, deaf-dumbness and blindness prevail to a very 
much larger extent among the people than in districts where nine 
and ten months is the usual limit of the nursing period. 

When the children are weaned, or once or twice a-day during the 
last month they are being nursed (when weaned at nine or ten 
months), the infant gets gruel made from oatmeal, to which some 
milk is generally added. As the child advances in age the gruel is 
made thicker or more consistent till 1t becomes the oatmeal porridge 
on which all children are fed in Scotland. 

Q. 3. Describe briefly the life of the baby at ages 6 and 12 months 
through the twenty-four hours. The hours of sleep, dressing, washing 
(with hot or cold water), food, drink, nursing in cradle or otherwise 
by mothers or maids, going out into the open air, or being shut up in 
bedrooms, physic, érwys, or spirits. 

A, The infant generally sleeps all night in its mother’s arms, 
suckling at its isure. When the mother therefore rises in the 
morning, she leav.s the child in the warm bed, or pushes it into the 
cradle—which is ge ierally of wood or basket work, and raised from 
the floor on wooden rockers, where it sleeps till after breakfast. It 
is then washed in lu :ewarm water if the weather be cold or the child 
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“very young, but in cold water if the child is above 6 months or it be 
summer. It is then dressed,is put again to the breast, and laid 
down in its cradle, where it it kept most of the day, only being raised 
occasionally to clean it or suckle it. Should the child be restless, 
advantage is taken of the rockers to rock the cradle, but not other- 
wise. 

The child gets plenty of fresh air in the cradle, as the top of the 
cradle or its face is not covered over with an embroidered cloth, as is 
so much the custom in England. 

80 per cent. of the children of Scotland, when infants, are vay 
taken to the open air, unless to the door of the house, in the 
mother’s arms. Regular airings are alone given to the children of 
the upper classes, who have nurses and nurse maids. 

Excepting the dose of castor oil at birth (and this is not always 
given) the infant gets no drugs of any kind, if it be healthy, during 
all its nursing life. In the manufacturing districts , where the mother 
has to be absent all day at the manufactory, preparations of opium 
and whisky are largely used by the old women to whom is committed 
the care of the nursing infants, and artificial food is obliged to be 
given till the mother’s return. The upper classes generally overdose 
their children with medicine. 

Q. 4. Any other matter likely to influence the life, such as accwmu- 
lation in hospitals, lodgings, Se. 

A. 1 know of none for the majority of the people ; and as to the 
criminal and absolutely destitute class, there is no dif ference between 
England and Scotland. Besides we have no hospitals fer infants in 
Scotland. 

Q. 5. Are children deserted, sent to hospital, or ill treated? Ts 
infanticide uncommon ? 

A. Children under 1 year are very rarely deserted or ill-treated, 
and we have no hospitals to which they could be sent. The excep- 
tions alone occur among the criminal clas:, and are so few as not to 
affect the general result. 

Infanticide is very rare indeed. In fact a woman for the most 
part has no motive for infanticide in Scotland, even with her illegiti- 
mate child ; tor the birth of an illegitimate child is often the means of 
inducing the father to marry the woman, whereby the child is legiti- 
mized. This indeed is one of the ereat beauties of our Scottish ‘law 
of legitimation, which even on moral and legal grounds ought to be 
introduced into England. It takes away the chief motive for child- 
murder, and does not visit on the innocent child the sins of its 
parents, 


Remarks on Infants under 1 Year of Age in Scofland and in 
England. 


When drawing up some notes on the subject, two years ago, the 
following tables were prepared ; the year 1860 being chosen simply 
for the reason that it was then the last year for which the Registrar- 
General of Scotland had furnished us with the minute details of the 
ages and causes of death, and my time is so much occupied at present 
that I have no leisure to ake the necessary researches for 1862, the 
year to which the Scottish Registrar-General has brought down his 
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publications. For all practical purposes, however, the one year 
answers as well as the other. 


—nfants under 1 Year in Enauanp and in Scoriann, their chief Causes 
- of Death, and the Proportion of Deaths from each Disease to the Total 
Infants Living. 
































England, 1860. Scotland, 1860. 
Estimated Number of Infants Estimated Number of Infants, 
under 1 Year of Age, on 30th June, 1860, under 1 Year of Age, on 30th June, 1860, 
593,000. 90,057. 
Number P PORES Neher a es 
Diseases. of Deaths to Diseases. of Deaths to 
Deaths. | 199 Living. Deaths. | 199 Living. 
Premature birth, ; Premature birth, ; 
atrophy, debility ee efit atrophy, debility be oe 
Convulsions ............ 20,796 300 “EP Bronchitis 2%, 1.0: 1,642 1°82 
Pneumonia ........... 9,871 1°66 -| Pneumonia .......:... 682 O75 
Bronchitis.....cccs-- 6,886 | 1:16 | Hooping cough....... 670 0°74: 

Si OTN (Xo: Geen Rea ee | 6,067 | O85 Ff Hydrocephalus... 643 0°71 
Hooping cough ...... 3,580 0°60 | Convulsions ........ 558 0-61 ~ 
Hydrocephalus........ | 23050 Or4e FP Nee Cates 3.58. ..e86: 5o! 0°55 
Tabes M esenterica 2,007 0°33 DHT L-POXA cco vacsesinns 422 0°46 
MRS OUIIN B+ oe.) sovoadh nce 1,962 O'So° PH Mteriig es ecs...cs sf 416 0°46 
LCHSLES scschssacseuesest: 15734. | , O22 Pt) Measles ori s.ctievst eae” 0°35 
Scarlatina.....6.....- 1,082 0°18 Diarriesar. 280... 0 248 0°27 
BING AISIS. Bes ceres osteo tees | 935 O-15. | Scarlating......c.2.:; Ta, 0°24, 
METIS cones kena ater 881 OFA Ob PIGS 19 sien dtcsanseere: 211 0°23 
ME TADORIUIS: jathre xen ote ces-, 869 O'l4 4 Tabes Mesenterica 146 0-21 
PMG LAPVOK fa cerns sesnce: 647 UETAS Oh CROWD 2. ven ee ar 182 0°20 
VOU le tienscslsiete 6¥8) | SOT10™ -Cephalitis 21.0.5 56 0:06 
Cephahiis ........ .....0 580 OOO hina ee trv 27 0°03 


——__ —_____., 


Total under 1 year | 100,984 | 17°03 | Total under 1 year | 13,413 14°89 





To complete that table it might be stated that the “not specified 
causes of death” among infants under 1 year were 3,019 in England, 
and 1,811 in Scotland; giving a percentage to the living of o-51 in 
England, and 2°or in Scotland. It is right to mention, also, that 
these “not specified causes of death’? in Scotland were almost all 
entered on the register as “ bowel hives,’’ which in Scotland means 
enteritis, tabes mesenterica, and diarrhoea, so that the 1,811 deaths 
may be equally distrivuted among these three diseases. 

Discarding all lesser differences in these tables, the striking fact 
appears, that it 1s convulsions which is the chief cause of the very 
high proportion of infantile deaths in England as compared with 
Scotland. Thus, in England 35 infants died from convulsions in 
every 1,000 infants living, but only 6 died in Scotland in every 1,000 
from the same cause. 

There is therefore something terribly faulty in the present mode 
of treating infants in England, and there is the most urgent neces- 
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sity for something being done to arrest this fearful waste of human 
life; for if the English mortality from convulsions were reduced to - 
the Scottish standard, seventeen thousand lives would be annually 

saved to England! These 17,000 infants, who annually die in 

England from convulsions above the Scottish proportion, are truly 

lives wasted, and their deaths are truly preventible deaths; and the 

saving of these lives would of itself lower the total mortality of 

infants in England to that of Scotland. | 

The cause, however, is not far to seek; and the Statistical Society 
or any other society or association, would confer the greatest benefit 
on society were they to issue instructions, and distribute these widely 
among the people, as to how mothers should treat their babies. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the very bigh mortality 
among the nursing children of England is, that they get spoon meat 
far too early in life, before the stomach of the tender babe can digest 
anything but the mother’s milk. This is indeed the vital difference 
between the mode of feeding infants in Scotland and in England. 
As a general rule, no spoon meat of any kind is given to infants in 
Scotland until nine months from birth are expired, or until the child ° 
has cut its front teeth. On the other band, we know it is almost the 
invariable practice in England to give spoon meat of some kind from 
the third month. At this time nature dictates that the child should 
still be suckled, because no teeth are provided, and that very fact 
indicates that no other food but the natural milk will agree. The 
stomach at that tender age cannot digest properly two kinds of 
food ; the consequence is indigestion, terminating in convulsions, as 
the result of giving spoon meat, and is the reason why 35 infants die 
from convulsions in England in every 1,000 living, whereas only 
six die from the same cause in Scotland. 

When practising as a physician in Edinburgh, I made many 
investigations into the causes of convulsions in infants, and in almost 
every case found that they were caused by spoon meat having been 
given, and that the tendency to the convulsions was removed by 
confining the infant to its mother’s milk. From these researches I 
therefore concluded, that the six deaths annually from convulsions in 
every thousand infants in Scotland could be reduced one half, were 
the few mothers who do so imprudently feed their children with 
spoon meat to give up that practice. Even as it is, these six deaths 
chiefly occur among children whose mothers have died in child-birth, 
or who, from bad health or other causes, are unable to suckle their 
own children, and do not provide a wetnurse for the infant. 7 

One other remark must be allowed, relative to the above table. 
In answering your second query I remarked on the greater tendency 
to deaf-dumbness and blindness in districts of country where the 
children were suckled too long. I ought also to have added, that the 
tendency to brain disease, generally, is increased by the same cause, 
and there is far less of over lactation in England than in Scotland, in 
consequence of the child being put at so much earlier an age on 
spoon meat; and the table appears to me to show the danger of 
over lactation to the child, inasmuch as while in England only 44 die 
from hydrocephalus in every 10,000 infants, 71 die from the same 
cause in Scotland. 
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Children of Age 1—5. 


As to the other queries, relative to children above 1 year of age, 
and up to the conclusion of the fifth year, I cannot suppose there can 
be much difference between their general treatment in Scotland and 
in England. 

Scottish children are for the most part fed during all the earlier 
years of their lives on oatmeal porridge. Oatmeal is the oat deprived 
of its outer husk and then roughly ground, leaving the oat in broken 
particles, but not reducing it to the state of flour; this is boiled in 
pure water, with a little salt, to the consistence of thick batter, and 
when so far cooled as to be ready for being eaten, the porridge is of 
the consistence of a pudding, and could be turned out of the dish 
into which it has been poured. This porridge forms the morning 
and evening meal of almost all children in Scotland; and it also 
forms the regular meal of the adults in all the country districts, 
though tea with bread and butter is fast displacing it in the towns. 

The porridge is for the most part supped with butter-milk, when 
it can be had; as butter-milk is considered much more wholesome 
than sweet or skim-milk, and less liable to cause colic or convulsions 
to children. The Scotch have thus the same ideas as to this, as 
have the nomade Tartars and most inhabitants of warm countries. 
And they are undoubtedly right; seeing that butter-milk does not 
coagulate on the stomach, and form a great mass of indigestible curd, 
which sweet or skim-milk always does. 

Vegetable broth, thickened with barley, and a piece of bread of 
some kind, forms the mid-day meal or dinner of the great mass of 
children in Scotland. 

Illegitimate children are treated in every respect the same as 
legitimate children. It must be understood, however, that ilegiti- 
mate children are quite confined to the lower classes, and scarcely 
ever occur among the middle or upper classes of society. ; 

Vaccination was greatly neglected in Scotland till our late Ac 
made it imperative. Nearly all are now vaccinated within three 
months of birth.., 

As a general rule, no drugs of any kind are given to children, 
excepting under medical direction when they are ill, and, excepting 
with the criminal class, they never taste spirituous liquors of any 
kind. 

There is a just prejudice also against commencing the education 
of any child till it is 6 years old, excepting always what it may pick 
up from its mother or older children. It is found in practice, too, 
that early training only damages the physical and mental capacities 
of a child, so that, however great a prodigy it may be in infantile life, 
it falls behind its compeers as life advances. My own firm convic- 
tion is, that nothing mental should be attempted with a child till 
7 years old, excepting what is given as mere general training at 
home and in the way of pure amusement. 

The dress of all infants in Scotland, under 5 years of age, is 
essentially the same as in England, and is the same with all classes, 
viz., short petticoats. 
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Some of the better classes make these short petticoats in the 
form of the highland kilt, but this does not alter its nature. 

As to the kilt itself, as a dress for boys, if we allow the boys who 
wear it to bear witness regarding it, there is no costume which 
approaches it for comfort, or which gives more freedom to the 
motions. All boys who have worn it say that it is much warmer 
than trowsers, even in the severest weather ; and so long as my own 
boys wore kilts nothing would induce them to: put on trowsers, as 
they asserted the kilt was so much warmer a clothing for winter, and 
so much cooler a covering for summer, while it did not hamper 
their motion as trowsers did. In fact, all boys whom I have known 
to wear the kilt side with the late General Stewart, of the 42nd 
Highlanders, who defended the highland costume as the very best 
for soldiers in all climates. It is neither more nor less than the old 
Roman dress; and the wretched modern imitations, to suit our 
squeamish notions of propriety, the French Zouave costume and 
the English knickerbockers, can never compare with it in anything. 

P.S. During infancy the children in Scotland are not bandaged 
In any way so as to prevent the free motion of the limbs; and 
about the weaning period (nine months), the infant is encouraged 
to use its limbs, by being often laid down on the floor, and allowed to 
sprawl about till able perfectly to walk. 

With the great majority of children, from the moment the child 
is able to walk it spends most of the day in the open air, about the 
doors of the street or close if in the town, about the doors of the 
cottage if in the country, those a little older taking the charge of the 
younger ones, the mother now and then seeing that they are not 
about some mischief. 

Excepting among the better classes of a few of the large towns, 
in former days, few children had shoes or stockings till they went to 
school. Of late years, we have been closely imitating the English 
practice in our towns, and clothing the feet of our infants; but even 
yet, in all our rural districts, which embrace more than a half of the 
population, and at least half the population of our towns, that is to 
say, in from 75 to 80 per cent. of all the infants, no shoes or stockings 
are put on till the child goes to school or to service, and often not 
even then, excepting during winter. This practice is not found to 
injure the child in any way, but rather to conduce to health and 
vigour; and, strange as it may appear, those children who wear no 
shoes or stockings suffer less from chilblains than those who wear 
both stockings and shoes. The sole of the foot, also, becomes so 
hardened and insensible, as, compared with a covered foot, that the 
inequalities of the road do not hurt the foot, and the children walk 
with a lightness, firmness of ‘step, and freedom of carriage greatly 
superior to those wearing shoes. 


NORWAY. 
By Proressor AscnHoue, of Christiania. 
The nourishment of Norwegian children varies greatly among 


different classes and in different localities. In the families of the 
higher classes it differs little from that used everywhere in the north 
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of Europe. But their number is insignificant in comparison with 
the great mass of our population, the peasant proprietors and the 
labourers. It is upon these classes the average rate of mortality 
depends. The diet of the children belonging to these classes is 
everywhere most simple and frugal. In the first year of their life 
they are suckled by their mother; and in the poorest families it 
is not uncommon, although by no means a general custom, that the 
mothers continue to suckle the child until two or three years’ old. 
The reason they assign is, that it diminishes the number of 
children; often it is only sheer want, that forces them to choose 
this manner of nourishing their children, as the cheapest ; after- 
wards the children must partake of the common fare, potatoes, 
cakes and porridge made from oatmeal or bigg, and coffee, gene- 
rally without sugar. In the interior, pork and dried and salted 
meat is used according to the means of the household, but 
everywhere, except among the richer peasants, in small quantities. 
On the coast, fish, fresh or salted, enters into the daily consump- 
tion as one of the principal means of subsistence. It is however 
often badly prepared, and tainted. The state of horticulture is 
very low, and the vegetables of the garden are little used. Espe- 
cially it is to be remarked that the Norwegians consume less 
legumina than any other people of the north and middle of Europe. 
The redeeming feature of their diet is, that they have considerable 
quantities of milk for their consumption. To a population of 
1,700,000 we have 800,000 horned cattle; these cattle are certainly 
poorly fed, in winter time often half-starved; they produce little meat, 
and, in comparison with the cattle of other countries, even little milk. 
In the average you can scarcely reckon more than 200 gallons a-year 
from every cow. But of the 265,000 households in the rural 
districts, you may safely say that 180,000 each possess at least one 
cow, and among the poorer people the milk is almost wholly con- 
sumed in the household, chiefly in its natural state or as butter. Of 
the food at hand, the children partake indifferently, without regard 
to their age. I never heard that people of the lower orders con- 
sider any kind of food unhealthy for their children; they only think 
of satisfying their hunger. Especially I do not believe that the 
children get more than their share of the milk. They are generally 
scantily fed, and by no means ruddy complexioned or robust looking. 
My impression is, that the low rate of mortality has very little to do 
with their diet, and this opinion coincides with what I have heard 
from the medical chief himself, and other gentlemen, with whom I 
have discussed your question. But the conditions under which the | 
great mass of our population live, are in several respects very 
different from those of other people. 

1. The characteristic feature of our climate is its low temperature ; 
this seems to be favourable to the vitality of every species of animals 
able to live here at all. Our horned cattle are a most hardy race, free 
from a great many maladies that decimate the stocks of other 
countries. Our horses are full of vigour at an age in which the 
common horses of the middle of Europe are decrepid. The length of 
human life decreases, however, sensibly north of the polar circle, 
and is in Finmarken considerably below the average. Whether the 
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climate is wet or dry, does not seem to exercise great influence on the 
rate of mortality. It is nearly as low on the sandy plains of Jaderen, 
south of Havanger, that are drenched by the rains of the Atlantic, 
as in Gudbranddalen and Okerdalen, where the climate is very dry. 

2. Of our whole population in 1855, 1,490,000, only 198,000 
lived in cities and towns. The rural population does not live in 
villages as in the middle of Europe and Denmark and Sweden, but 
in detached farms and cottages. 

3. Our houses are almost all made of wood. They are often 
built upon dry rocks, and even when built upon earth they are gene- 
rally provided with foundations of stone. They have always floors 
of planks. They are accordingly seldom damp, at least not in compa- 
rison with the hovels inhabited by the lower orders in other countries. 

4. Norway is properly speaking a single enormous rock of the 
hardest formation, generally gneiss and granite. The fissures filled 
with earth are few and small. The land under tillage is not more 
than ;3,5 of the whole area. The proportion of its surface capable 
of absorbing wet and generating miasmas is certainly less than in 
any other European country. Low marshy ground of large extent 
is almost unknown. 


SWEDEN. 
By Dr. Bere, Director of Statistical Department. 


The Swedish women are generally very fond of their babies. 
The rule is, that the mother in all classes of society suckles her infants. 
Very often the peasant women prolong the suckling two to three 
years. Only in the higher classes and in the towns are wetnurses 
employed in the case of inability of the mother. A very remarkable 
exception must be noticed. Since the first results of our statistics 
of population have been known, in the middle of the last century, 
the great mortality among the infants O—1 attracted attention. The 
rate of mortality was higher in the province of Finland named 
Osterbotten than elsewhere, and it was proved that this high rate of 
mortality amongst infants of the peasant women was owing to the 
custom which prevails of not suckling the babies, but suspending a 
horn filled with sour milk over the cradle for their nourishment, as 
the mothers are obliged to work in the fields or woods at a great 
distance from home. To counteract this habit and its deplerable 
effects, a tract was published in 1755, “ On the Nursing of Infants,” 
and distributed amongst the inhabitants. Models of the construc- 
tion named “wattje,”’ used by the Lappons for transporting their 
babies on the back of the mother, were also distributed to the 
parishes, with the view of preventing the suffocation of infants 
placed in the same bed as their parents. At the same time a royal 
edict prescribed a fine of 10 dollars for mothers who by neglecting to 
suckle their babies for at least half a-year had caused the death of 
the children. I do not know what was the effect of these measures, 
but traces of the bad habit are still to be found in the same region 
of Finland, and particularly in the province of Weiterbotten, oppo- 
site to Osterbotten, on the other side of the Baltic. In Sweden, 
I am sure it is the exception and not the rule. Cow milk, together 
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with the mother’s, is of frequent use; and when the suckling is pro- 
longed to the third year, as is very often the case in the country, the 
babies run after the mother, ask her to kneel down, and suckle 
standing before her, they naturally eating also all other kinds of 
food. 

Formerly, there was also a bad habit of giving brandy to the 
babies to silence them, through a notion that the effect was not 
injurious. The use of cradles which can be moved is general; but 
in our foundling hospital bedsteads of iron are introduced, without 
‘any movement. 

Three public schools of midwifery are in activity, and the majority 
of parishes have their own midwives, spreading the rules established 
in the schools, The new-born child having been bathed or washed 
with lukewarm water and clothed, is placed first at the mother’s side, 
and very soon allowed to suckle her. Later the cradle or a bed at 
the side of the mother’s receives the child. The habit of giving them 
some laxative is discountenanced, but is still in use. The clothing for 
the most part is linen or cotton; temperature of the room, generally 
too high; cover of the bed, warm. When the whole family is often 
living in the same room, the air cannot be fresh; the nursery of the 
upper classes is also very seldom the largest and best room of the 
flat. Double windows, much in use here through six or seven months 
of the year, are not favourable to health, but we can scarcely be 
without them; for the ice would then cover the inside of the single 
window in rooms where the air is so humid as it is in the nursery. 
For the most part the infants pass seven or eight months of winter 
indoors, which cannot be favourable, when there is not sufficient 
ventilation. , 

About one-tenth of living born infants being illegitimate, this 
high proportion exercises a considerable influence on the mortality. 
Great numbers of the illegitimate cared for by the directory for the 
poor and paid for at fostermothers, or in Stockholm received for 
some time as inmates in the foundling hospital, are soon lost. From 
amongst the mothers of this class are generally chosen the wet- 
nurses, whose general character is much better than it would be 
supposed. or the most part they are female servants, and after 
their fall returning as wetnurses in a good family, they are very often 
rivals with the mother in their cares. After suckling they often 
stand as drynurses, fondly attached to the children. The mean 
time for suckling may be about ten months. The nutriment most 
employed after weaning is a pap prepared by boiling milk with wheat. 
meal, after which small-beer and syrup are added. About the 
diseases of infants many prejudices trouble the medical men. The 
women regard thrush as inevitable, so calling the white flocks of 
excessive caseine in the excrements, treating them with infusion of 
rhubarb without sending for the doctor. Crusta lactea is regarded as 
a benefit—a noli tangere. Diarrhcea at the period of teething is very 
often considered as prophylactic against convulsions, and is in con- 
sequence too often neglected. Every disease with want of appe- 
tite, amaigrissement, morositas, is referred to some disease called 
altd, or skarfin rifet, and presumed to be a secret from medical men, 


but well known to some old women, who are reputed to cure it by 
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anointing the stomach with a composition in great part of tar and 
garlic, or by amulets. They are ashamed to confess to the doctors 
that such means have been employed. In the better classes, where 
every family has a doctor, the female practice is of very little conse- 
quence, but in the country the doctors are few. 

We have no observations calculated for the different classes of 
society, because the differences of the classes are not really so great. 
We have nobles in all occupations of life; we have no manufacturing 
districts comparable with the English or those of other countries ; 
but the difference between the town, especially the large town, and 
the country population, has an important effect on the mortality of 
children. The influence of zymotic diseases seems to afford as great 
variability of the rate of mortality in the towns as in the country. 
I give you specimens of mortality from Stockholm, where the 
contagious diseases have a good soil, and where the great number 
of illegitimate children (about 40 per cent.) must augment the 
mortality ; also from the Isle of Gothland, and from the province of 
Jemtland, both the most isolated provinces. But it is to be remarked 
that our peninsula has in the last years been severely visited by 
scarlatina, measles, and diphtheria. There is also in different places 
a great variation in the absolute number of the classes of different 
ages and the influence of this difference is very great on the popula- 
tion of Stockholm, composed to a considerable extent of a number of 
immigrants above 15 years. For the mortality in the whole of , 
Sweden see the table of mortality and the diagram in the Report for 
1856-60, A. II, 3. On the diagram No. 2, the mortality is marked 
by asterisks; but it must be observed that the first asterisk is 
erroneously placed, and may be corrected to 8,565 entering in the 
second year. 

Amongst the causes of death the suffocation of infants sleeping 
in the same bed as the mother or wetnurse has attracted much 
attention. One of ‘the reasons for recommending the use of the so 
called “wattje,” a kind of basket made of twigs, was to prevent the 
mother from laying the baby close to her side and pressing it when 
falling asleep. Now it is well known that spasmus glottides greatly 
augments the number referred to sudden deaths, which are reported 
still to be about 160 a-year. In the years 1861-63 together, we have 
lost in Sweden 4,461 from scarlatina, 10,441 from measles, and 7,607 
from diphtheria and croup consisting principally of children from 2 
to 9 years. About 100 children a-year are burned and scalded by 
faults of the mothers leaving them alone near to fire or boiling 
fluid, &c. About 200 children a-year are drowned, for the most part 
from carelessness when going in boats, or bathing, or on the ice. 


FRANCE. 


By M. Lzaoyt, Chief of Statistical Department in the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Public Works. 


Traitement des Enfans en bas Ages. 


Tl continue a étre déplorable, surtout dans les campagnes. Les 
femmes s’y occupant des travaux des champs, presque autant que 
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les hommes, et, par conséquent, étant obligées de faire de longues 
absences, non-seulement emmaillotent leurs enfans, mais encore les 
attachent 4 leurs berceaux, de maniére a leur interdire tout mouve- 
ment. 

Les sages-femmes sorties des écoles d’accouchement, combattent 
vainement cette pratique barbare; leur influence dans ce sens a été 
a peu pres nulle jusqu’a ce jour, V’intérét des parens paralysant toute 
tentative de réforme. 

Mais ce n’est pas la la cause principale de la mortalité con- 
sidérable de nos petits enfans, on peut encore l’expliquer par les 
faits ci-aprés : 

Un trés-grand nombre d’enfans des villes ne sont pas nourris par 
leurs méres, mais bien par des nourrices des campagnes qui donnent 
de préférence leur lait 4 leur propre enfant et font avaler de trés-bonne 
heure a leur nourrisson d’affreuses bouwillies que leur estomac et leurs 
intestins ne peuvent digérer. De la des inflammations auxquelles 
un grand nombre succombe. Ces enfans ne sont, d’ailleurs, l’objet 
d’aucun soin de propreté; ils croupissent dans leurs ordures, ne sont 
que trés-rarement lavés et changent plus rarement encore de linge. 
En cas de maladie, le médecin n’est le plus souvent appelé (je parle 
toujours des enfans élevés dans les campagnes) qu’a la derniére 
extrémité, et presque toujours trop tard. Sous ce rapport, et le 
nourrisson et l’enfant de la nourrice sont soumis au méme et déplo- 
rable régime. 

Joignez a cela que les habitations de la plupart de nos paysans 
sont malsaines, que le jour et lair n’y pénetrent que difficilement, 
que les lits, fermés par d’épais rideaux, ne sont presque jamais 
ventilés; que les planchers sont souvent en terre battue, et, par 
suite, les chambres froides et humides, condition déplorable quand 
les enfans sont atteints de fievres éruptives. Enfin, les fumiers et 
les mares destinées 4 ’abreuvage des bestiaux sont le plus souvent 
dans l’extréme voisinage de l’habitation, ot il n’est pas rare, en 
outre, de trouver confondus les hommes et les animaux. Cet état 
de choses domine surtout dans nos départemens du centre et de 
Pouest, ot Paisance a encore le moins pénétré. 

Non-seulement, dans nos campagnes, le médecin est rarement 
appelé en cas de maladie des enfans (et, des adultes également), 
mais il est rare que le traitement (surtout s'il est cotiteux) et le 
régime soient suivis. Quoique malades, les enfans continuent a étre 
nourris comme par le passé: un lait insuffisant et de la bouillie s’ils 
nme sont pas encore sevrés ; une mauvaise soupe, du pain noir et dur, 
et des fruits verts ou gatés. J’ai vu quelquefois des enfants atteints 
de la rougeole, et dans le paroxysme de l’éruption, exposés, dans la 
cour de habitation, a la pluie et aux vents, et mangeant de ces 
abominables fruits. 

Les prétentions des nourrices augmentant sans relache, beaucoup 
de méres de famille qui ne peuvent plus faire nourrir leurs enfans 
dans les campagnes, se décident, si elles n’ont pas de lait, ou si elles 
sont obligées Waller travailler au dehors, a recourir au biberon, c’est 
a dire, au lait de vache; or il est d’expérience commune que les 
trois quarts des enfans ainsi nourris, suecombent en peu de temps. 

C’est parce que les administrations hospitaliéres, en France, ne 
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trouvent plus de nourrices, que leur enléve la concurrence des familles 
aisées des villes, qu’elles sont obligées de faire nourrir au biberon un 
grand nombre des 30,000 enfans trouvés ou. abandonnés qu’elles 
recueillent tous les ans; or la mortalité de ces malheureux petits 
étres est de plus de moitié! . . . . . Hille n’est que de 29 p.e. 
pour les enfans pauvres que leurs méres consentent a gprdes et a 
nourrir elles-mémes, moyennant un secours annuel. 

Enfin, nous avons, en France, un grand nombre de naissances 
illégitimes (quoique beaucoup moins cependant que dans d’autres 
Htats Européens); eh bien! les enfans mis au monde dans cette 
triste condition, ont une bien moindre viabilité que les légitimes, soit 
parce qu’ils apportent en naissant le germe de maladies graves, fruit 
ou des désordres ou des privations de la mére, ou de ses tentatives 
d@avortement; soit parce qu’ils manquent des soins qu’exige leur 
faiblesse, les méres appartenant, pour la plupart, aux classes les moins 
aisées de la sociéte, et étant généralement abandonnées par les 
séducteurs, \acheté qu’ encourage notre législation civile en interdisant 
la recherche de la paternité. 

Voila, mon cher Farr, les seuls renseignemens que je puisse vous 
donner, au courant de la plume, et sans y avoir suffisamment songé, 
sur les principales causes de la mortalité enfantile en France. 

Cette mortalité qui est, d’ailleurs, en voie de diminution, est 
d@autant plus sensible en France, que la fécondité générale de notre 
population est de plus en plus faible et qu'elle ne s’accroitra bientot 
plus. Dans cinquante ans, si ]’état actuel des choses continue, elle 
sera peut-étre stationnaire. 





Actes d’ Adoption soumis a l’ Homologation des Cours Impériales. 
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AUSTRIA. 
By Dr. Herz, Assistant Physician to the Vienna Foundling Institution. 


In general, it must be mentioned, that the wide differences in 
the social position of parents influence the education and the 
principles therein employed in no smaller degree here than in your 
country, so that the higher classes follow a more or less rational way 
in bringing up their children; whilst in the lower classes it is very 
badly done, partly on account of ignorance, and partly on account of 
the poverty of the people. Some difference also exists in the manage- 
ment of town children and those in the country; the former being, 
on the whole, better managed, on account of the higher intelligence 
of the town inhabitants; whilst, again, these advantages may be 
somewhat counterbalanced by the residence in the crowded, and 
therefore unhealthy, towns. I am very sorry that time does not 
permit me to collect some details on this subject, but I feel sure that 
the difference of these conditions in England and in this country 
would not be a very wide one. 

You may be aware that the obstetrical practice in this country, 
as almost in all Germany, is in the hands of midwives (Hebammen), 
medical men are only sent for in somewhat severe and complicated 
cases. These females, before being permitted to practice, have to 
attend a theoretical-practical course of lectures, lasting half a-year, 
in one of the public obstetrical schools, and to undergo a strict 
examination. In spite of these measures the midwives prove 
to be a principal source of many abuses, fibs and superstitious 
customs regarding children. ‘These midwives are also in the posses- 
sion of the most wonderful nostrums; they cure the newborn, and 
like especially to purge them, even to death ; and I do not exaggerate 
in stating that many hundreds of children die annually in this 
country by the perverse means of these female doctors. 

The majority of our children are suckled, a small part of them by 
their own mothers, a greater part in Vienna by wetnurses. In the 
better ranks of society it is now a common practice for the mother 
not to suckle her own offspring, while of course the wife of the 
working man is prevented from fulfilling this maternal duty by the 
necessity of working for her livelihood out of doors. The former 
hire wetnurses, the latter feed their babies artificially. 

With regard to wetnursing we do not send our children to the 
country, as they do at Paris and in other towns of France, but we 
take the wetnurse as a kind of servant to our house. The public 
foundling institutions of the metropolis and of other provincial 
towns procure, for private families, trustworthy wetnurses, whom the 
medical officer of the day, after a thorough and repeated examination 
has found and testified to be quite healthy and fit for that task. The 
family in want of such an individual pays a certain sum to the 
institution (for Vienna it is about 3/., in other places half of that), 
and may choose the wetnurse they would like best. In order not 
to be misunderstood, I must add, that only unmarried females are 
received in our public lying-in hospitals, where they are delivered and 
their children are cared for in the foundling institutions, quite free 
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of expense, until they attain their seventh year. These females have, 
however, if they are fit, to remain for a certain time at the foundling 
institution, where they suckle, besides their own children, some 
other, weak or sick one, whose mother has not been found fit for 
this task. If they do not wish to enter private houses as wetnurses, 
they are dismissed after about three months’ time. 

The babies are generally suckled for six to nine months, or even 
a year, and I know also cases in which foolish mothers suckle them 
for two or three years; in most houses the children do not get any 
other food during this period, in other families the children are 
accustomed to soup, or rather beef-tea, light milk diet, &c., besides 
the breast milk, and then get exclusively the above-mentioned 
articles of food. 

With regard to artificial feeding of children, much peccatur 
extra muros et intra. The better classes, it is true, by the direc- 
tions of their medical advisers, give to their babies an equal and 
nourishing food, consisting mainly of cow milk, arrowroot cooked in 
milk, &c.; in the lower classes, they give to them different stuff 
péle-méle, and, as I know from my experience in the children’s 
hospitals of this town, sugar-water and the different medical tea- 
sorts play a most important part amongst these dietetics. This part 
of popular knowledge is dreadfully neglected amongst the lower ranks ; 
and, from my own experience, 1 must certify that the majority of 
diarrheeas, so frequent and so fatal during the first period of life, are 
chiefly caused by the neglect of the elements of hygiene. In the 
later periods of childhood, also, no care is taken regarding a some- 
what rational selection of the food, and everything the grown up 
people eat, is also thought fit for the children, and even babies. So, 
in many country districts, where brandy and strong liquors are 
much in use, the children, and even the youngest ones, get spirits, 
of course not to the advantage of their health. I may, however, be 
permitted to mention that opiates for quieting restless children are 
very little used by the parents, or at least not nearly as frequently as 
it is done (according to official reports), in some parts of England; 
sometimes only, syr. papav. or syr. diaroli is bought here by the 
mothers for that purpose. One of the greatest blessings for the 
lower, and especially for the labouring, classes, proves to be the 
“ Créches,” erected and supported chiefly by voluntary subscriptions, 
in large and industrial towns; the children are received during the 
day time, and kept and boarded for a trifling payment (about 
3d.—id. a-day). Our city has now eight such places, where several 
hundred children are daily received. Of the highest utility are our 
childrens’ hospitals (for Vienna, we have two large ones), not only 
for the care and comfort the sick ones find there, but especially 
because the parents are instructed how best to treat and keep their 
healthy offspring. Of an equal importance is a third kind of insti- 
tution, I would call them dispensaries for diseases of children 
(“ Oeffentliche Kinder-Kranken Institute’’). There are now six or 
seven in Vienna, where the sick children get medical advice and the 
drugs gratis (at the public expense). 

The dress of our babies consists generally of a knitted light cap, 
a linen shirt extending down to the knees, and over that a short 
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jacket of linen or wool. Sometimes a small handkerchief is also 
bound round the neck and a part of the chest, the knot of which, 
injudiciously enough, is often to be found on the back, so that the 
babies are much molested by it in lying. The feet and thighs are 
wrapped up in swaddling clothes, but generally babies are kept 
tolerably loose, and the bands of former times are (with some excep- 
tions in country districts) no longer in general use. When the 
children are taken into the fresh air, to which many of the lower 
classes have still an unconquerable objection, this dress is, of course, 
modified according to the weather and the time of the year. For 
the elder children the so-called Scotch fashion, to have a good deal of 
the thighs quite naked, has of late somewhat extended. The throat 
and neck are pretty generally uncovered, and all the clothes more 
loose than they were before. 

The warming of babies is generally effected by artificially 
warming the linen before it is used; in the country, feather beds are 
mostly to be found, in towns light covers are in general use. When 
a higher degree of warmth is needed, as in cases of premature or sick 
children, one or two earthern bottles, filled with boiling water and 
carefully covered, are put into the bed of the child. Cradles are still 
in use in the country, in town their place is supplied either by | 
baskets or small beds. The warming of the nursery is effected by 
stoves, as fire-places are almost unknown in this country. Separate 
nurseries are only to be found amongst the bigher class, and then 
the furniture is of course appropriate to the purpose for which they 
are used. In former times almost every family had a so-called 
walking chair (gehstuhl), by means of which the child might become 
accustomed to walk, they were of no small inconvenience to the little 
ones; something better and more comfortable is another kind of 
invention for the same purpose, the so-called walking machine ; 
perambulators are not in general use. In the lower classes nurse- 
ries do not exist, they all occupy the same rooms—very often only 
one. 
The children are washed during the first year of life every day, 
and also after that time several times a week. The cases in which 
the children are washed daily only as long as the midwife attends 
the mother are rather exceptional, but still they exist. 
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APPENDIX. 


TasLe I1.—Population, Area in Hectars, and Density of Population in 
some of the Principal States, arranged in the Order indicated by 
Density. 








Population. 







Density. 
Area ae 

European States. ‘ Hectars 
pes Dates of . in Hectars. toa 

Ee Enumerated Population. Person. 











INGWIAY A wei teceectensnais 1,490,047 | 3lst December, 1855] 31,831,863 | 21°36 
Ee  iliaars a 31,134,666 1860 440,435,975 | 14°15 
Sh 2 0): Ol ae 3,859,728 | 81st December, 1860] 39,924,155 | 10°34 
SC eee Rome 15,673,481 | 25th es 60] 50,703,600 3°24 
PV OnBIAEIE, 1. cssovessoc0ste: 2,536,868 | Mean 1855 and 1860] 5,837,525 | 2°30 
DAIL, «(6rd costeises ss x 375450,883 | 31st October, 1857 66,518,151 1°78 
107 st Wee cae ee eee 18,004,552 |Mean1858and1861}] 28,954,822 1°61 
IMC a snorsstodincssesvace 36,699,491 | ,, 1856 ,, 1861] 54,239,679 1°48 
|) aR Set aed een 22,047,034 rake pee ah 25,932,031 1°18 
Netherlands ............ 3,293,577 | 3lst December, 1859 3,283,997 1°00 
England .................... 18,996,916 | Mean 1851 and1861] 15,104,299 80 
572) F412) pelea, Se 4,529,560 | 31st December, 1856 2,945,539 65 


* Exclusive of the Territories, containing a population in 1860 of 295,225, on 
an area of 289,895,074 hectars. 
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‘TaBLE II.—Population at all Ages, Number of Births, and Proportion of Births, 


Order indicated by the Birth- 
———— 








] 2 3 4 . 5 
Population 
(All Ages). 
European States. 
Both Sexes. Males. Females. Date. 
Italy 22,047,034 | 11,088,245 11,013,789 { pee aS 
ETTISSIO: ccc. castoancesne% 18,004,552 8,913,698 9,090,854 | Mean 1858 and 1861 
Spsiasrawiwaren..coanl 05,673,489 7,765,508 | 7,907,973 | 25th December, 1860 
ENGTB ERAN F855 Focstssasesiaees 37,450,883 | 18,684,241 | 18,766,642 | 31st October, 1857 
PETUPLRING, (fo) 204s00sobsneceo: 18,996,916 9,278,742 9,718,174 | Mean 1851 and 1861 
Netherlands. «ccs. yao. be 1,616,357 1,677,220 | 31st December, 1859 
DORM ATK sacskeoessssvse3s 2,536,868 1,262,833 1,274,035 | Mean 1855 and 1860 
PS WOGON | loscnsdvespesncstee. 3,859,728 1,874,399 1,985,329 | 31st December, 1860 
NOP WIN vathbcsesssa0sndves: 1,490,047 729,905 760,142 93 5)) 
WOOL AUB 6 ws sec ones 4,529,560 ZATV ISS 2257777 " 56 
MTA CO rsesiietecces inne 36,699,491 | 18,251,357 | 18,448,134 | Mean 1856 and 1861 


eee eee 


Taste II].—Annual Rate of Mortality among Children under 5 Years 
of Age, in the Principal States of Europe. 

















rae Deaths Average 
Child Ske 
bine Dates to teed Oo. Years in Annual 
States. Needs which the Population : Years which the Deaths Rate of 
Woswe, Refers. Led occurred. Mortality 
Still-born). per Cent. 
Norway ....|. 201,535 | 31st Dec., 1855 82,327 | 10 years 1851-60} 4°09 
Sweden...) 513,541 3 60 52,841 32 ys °60-61 RTA: 
Mean : ; 
Dagmek so07 { Ree a race y | BEOne ea ~ Obes 
Mean , 
England {2,524,444 { 1851 and 1861 } 1,706,583 {10 ,, 51-60} 6°76 
Belgium 488,467 | 31st Dec., 1856 | 365,830 | 10 _,, "b1-60} 7°49 
Mean ; 
France ... 3,525,449 1856 and 1861 \ 15396372 | 6 3 56-60] 7°92 
: Mean ‘ 
Prussia ..../2,704,073 { 1858 and 1861 } 668,426 | 3 ,, 59-61] 8°24 
Holland....|. 401,198 | 31st Dec., 1859 | 146,323 | 4 _,, 58-61] 9°12 
Austria ....14,783,881 | 31st Oct., °57 | 995,000 | 2 ,, "56-57 | 10°40 
Spain........ 1,883,818 | 25th Dec., ’60 {1,052,196 | 5 ,; "58-62 | 11°17 
Hstimated to 
Daly occ: 2,992,307 middle of BD9,09B: | I> 45 63 re 
1863 





Note to Tasue [V.—The numbers in this table are only approximative. If the 
births of a country, as well as the deaths, were all registered, and if furthermore 
they were every year equal, or equal on an average of years, then several of these 
numbers would be rigorously exact. They are also correct if the proportions 
of births and of deaths unregistered are equal. For let B = annual births, and 





B-—D 
D = annual deaths of children under 5 years of age, then B 
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to. 100 Persons Living in some of the Principal European States, arranged in the 


rate an Cols. 10 and 18. 

















7 ea Tea aes 13 
Births Proportional 
(Exclusive of Still-born). Number of Births to Persons 
x Living to 
Years in which Births 100 100 100 One 
} were Registered. Both Sexes. Males. Females. | Persons} Males |Females}] firth. 
Living. | Living.-| Living. 
hi year 1863 862,390 | 443,700 | 418,690 | 3:91 | 4°02 | 3°80 | 28-6 
3 years 1859-61 | 2,108,027 | 1,078,680 | 1,029,347 | 3°90 | 4°03 | 3°77 25°6 
5 "58-62 | 2,897,259 — — | 3°70 | — -— 27°0 
2 56-57 | 2,742,698 | 1,412,838 | 1,329,860 | 3°66 | 3°78 | 3°54 | 27-3 
10 51-60 | 6,471,650 | 3,308,792 | 3,162,858 | 3°41 | 3°57 | 3°25 29°3 
4 58-61} 446,943 229,702 2V7AAl 1 3°39 | 3°65 | 3°24 29°5 
5 55-59 | = -4.2.8,365 220,652 20-718 13°38 13°40.) 3°26 29°6 
2 60-61] 259,796 WS2:G1d 4, - 127,182-4 3°37 | 3°54: 3°20. fe 120-7 
10 ’°51-60| 492,301 252,379 239,922 | 3°30 | 3°46 | 3°16 30°3 
10 "51-60 | 1,271,197 702,983 668,214 | 3°03 | 3°09 | 2°96 33°0 
5 56-60 | 4,836,939 | 2,478,961 | 2,857,978 | 2°64 | 2°72 | 2°56 37°9 











Taste 1V.—TZo 1,000,000 Living Births, the Proportional Number of 
Children Living to 5 Years of Age, and Dying unpER 5 Years of Age 
an the different European States. 





Children Living Children Dying Excess of 
European States, &c. to under Sheds 


5 Years of Age. 5 Years of Age. those in Norway. 





AYO Yi 022. Site bodews-oodeasceny aenhass: 832,765 167,235 — 

Denmark............ 796,788 203,212 355977 
SB RO CLE Miata rsa Sic suche sek ase tse ccaose 796,613 203,387 2OsE RD, 
1 SV BG re ea oe eer 736,298 263,702 96,467 
Wise Meee ONIN goer 35. Seo cacnnelgs toon costes 732229 266,773 99,538 
IB VAINCO oy cst 200 och Loe ee: TLE 7 288,683 121,448 
RIN MR Kt 8c ciss cuadenacs foie ssn 682,922 317,078 149,843 
EM OUROTVANIGS: 9 conics vse ocisnesieenoseants t 672,614 327,386 160,151 
TASTES eee a 637,219 362,781 195,546 
25) p51 aS a, RR aR PR 636,834 363,166 195,931 
Ene LENS assoc auaNigisevew dene sucienel Be: 623,736 376,264 209,029 
ER er saison 2o sn pasicadsg sovedepe pte 606,222 393,778 226,543 
G8 eathy ditto BE1) seas | arta | roan 
De pe sree A ada | eae | bas 
Wimnited: States® «(cise dacswtaigocdenes 819,136 180,864 13,629 


* The results for the United States are deduced from the population under 
1 year, which has been assumed to represent the total births and the deaths 
under 5 years of age. By this method the births are probably understated, but 
it is equally probable that the deaths also are understated. 
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Taste V.—Population, Deaths, and Average Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
States, arranged in the Order indicated 


* 2 3 4 
Children of the Age 





Population (O—5). 


European States. 

















Males. Females. Pom rissa eth 
INOUIVEYs pei die neostivde desennncsancseese 102,698 98,837 31st December, 1855 
SoC ee A ee te ea 258,786 254,755 Pe 60 
PP OTITATIC. “oc 6 lie sec asehseseceee a: 167,032 163,093 Mean 1855 and 1860 
BE AVE RN Syeda oaheaaseusccha eoreeseee 1,265,830 1,258,614 » LS5L: ',, 21860 
VSIA ech sosessbns gh oe peeee 244,788 243,679 31st December, 1856 
ME eAAICO Ns, 20 oan ies, Cea He 1,782,614 1,742,835 Mean 1856 and 1861 
DESC | a i RRR MR 1,360,134 1,343,939 » «858 ,; ~ 1864 
Netherlands’! iicndaceree 201,839 1995359 31st December, 1859 
TRMROYIR Scns teatescscoe teens 2,406,627 229 T2Ge 31st October, ey 
SPU oko tase ieeteyrestee eae amas 958,974 924,844 25th December, ’60 
Estimated t i 
TB) hota, ccrettewrmee fees 1,511,035 1,48 12724 pe ok oumuddis 





Taste VI.—Mortality of Children of the Age 0 and under 5, in Heattuy and in 
Rate of Mortality per Cent. in Thirty Large Town Districts in the Ten Years 


Children of the 
Population. 


Date of 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. Enumerated Population. 

















In 30 large town districts...) 335,809 167,980 167,829 | Mean 1851 and 1861 
» 63 healthy districts ........ 130,635 65,700 64,935 | 1851 





Note to Taste 1V—contd.— 
probability that a child born alive will live five years. Now let B’ = births 
registered = 8B; and D’ = 0D = deaths registered under five years of age; 
then the probability of survival deduced by this method from registered births 
and registered deaths is expressed by the ea 
D 


pt oa 
But if 3 = 8, this becomes p = 1 — >. I> o thn 1-35 >1-F or 


the probability of survival is too high by this method; and conversely if 6 > B 
then the probability of survival by this method is too low. In other words, when 
the deficiency in the registration of births is less than the deficiency in the regis- 
tration of deaths, the probability of survivorship comes out too high; and con- 
versely, when the deficiency in the registration of deaths is less, proportionately, 
than the deficiency in the registration of births, the probability of survivorship 
comes out too low. Thus, let the actual annual births be B = 1000; and the 
actual annual deaths under 5 years of age be 400; then the probability of sur- 
vivorship will be 6; but if *8 B and ‘6 D are registered, we shall have 


‘6D 6 x 400 24 
ne a oe Ore epee Ney es 3=°7 . 
x ‘8B ‘8 x 1,000 ~ 80. ew = ee, 
*8 x 400 


And conversely pHl- 61000: = 467 <p = 6. 


Here the probability of survivorship is understated, because the proportion of 
births omitted exceeds the proportion of deaths omitted in the register. 
As the registration of births is not enforced by penalty in England, it might 
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of Children of the Age 0 and under 5 Years in some of the Principal European 
by the Mortality in Cols. 8 and 9. 





5 6 q 8 Greed 1 
O and under 5 Years. 























Deaths (O—5 Average Annual Rate ; 
(Exclusive of ee of Mortality per Cent. ae ae 
States. 
whieh; Aad :o parse Males. Females. Males. Females. 
10 years 1851-60 44,401 37,926 Aes2 3°84 Norway 
ie Oe 60-61 28,378 24,463 5°48 4°80 Sweden 
Oi °55—-59 46,968 40,082 562 4°91 Denmark 
10 ,, 51-60 | 916882 | 789,701 7°24 6-27 | England 
HO? 1: 5 51-60 195,716 170,114 8°00 6°98 Belgium 
aon °56—60 746,203 650,169 8°34 7°46 France 
3, °59-61 | 356093 | 312,403 8-73 a7 | Prussia 
aaa 68-61 77,933 68,390 9°65 8°58 Netherlands 
Dy ss "56-57 534,003 460,997 11°09 9°70 Austria 
oe. 58-62 — _— — — Spain 
\ 1 year 1863 180,557 159,039 11°95 10°74 Italy 





Unueatruy Districts of Eneranp. Population, Deaths, and Average Annual 
1851-60, and in Siaty-three Healthy Districts, in the Five Years 1849-58. 





Age 0—5. 


ae ote 2 ae Average Annual 
Deaths. Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
Years of Deaths. Both Sexes. Males. Females. be Males. Females. 








10 years 1851-60 | 338,990 | 179,837 159,153 | 10°09 10°73 9°48 
OF nu. 9h80-53 | 26,360 | - 145289: 16-19,079 1. aon gas | oe 




















be presumed. that the probability of survivorship is somewhat understated for 
this country by the method here employed; but the error is counteracted by 
another in an opposite direction. 

The effect of an increase of the annual births"will be seen by referring to 
the previous paper, where an exacter method is described; that method being _. 
inapplicable in the greater number of States from the want of adequate data. 

Let Bo, B,, Bz, Bz, By be the annual number of births in 5 years, increasing 
in the ratio of 1 to 7, so that B,; = 7 Bo, and generally B, = r*By. Then let dj, 
d,, dz, d3, dy be the deaths in each of the first 5 years of age, during, say the 
year 1865; if we assume that dy die out of B, born at the beginning of that 


year, d, will die out of Bz; = 4 to obtain the deaths corresponding to By, there- 


fore, multiply d, by 7; for the same reason dz is multiplied by r?, &., and the 
correct probability of living becomes : 
By = (do ay rd, + rdy a rds oF r*d4) 

ay : 

Through the omission of this correction in the tables, they understate the 
probability of dying, and overstate the probability of living, from which the 
survivors are deduced, unless there is a countervailing element, Fluctuations of 
the annual births also affect the results, 

The errors of the data and of the method do not probably affect sensibly the 
comparative results, which agree closely with those deduced inde endently from 
the deaths, and the enumerated population under 5 years of age. (See Table III.) 
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Taste VII.—Population, Deaths, and Average Annual Rate of Mortality per 





European States. 





Denna ye iios ui svssseeses 
Sweden 
England 


France 


Peer eeeevesereorene 
Cone oem reese eas cons 
see eee reas oroeroresees 
eee re reeees 


Sooo ee eeoeeo ree oreserae 


Kuropean States. 








Sweden 
Denmark 
England 
Netherlands 


Heme tee reat eeeeeens 
Cece eee reese eee ee 


See rir 


Care seo sts eeroees 


European States. 


BWC! ~ ccs csiusscraes corse 
Denmark 


England 
Netherlands 


heen wed esooererooes 
ewe ete ae ees eees 


Coe e seme seee 
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European States, arranged in the Order 
4 5 


Children of the 



























Population (O—1). i 
Both Sexes. Males. Females. Date. 7 
76,066 38,716 37,350 Mean 1855 and 1860 | 
119,426 60,589 58,837 31st December, 1860 
545,922 273,911 272,011 | Mean 1851 and 1861 
775596 394,181 381,415 5 . £856" 5, 1862 
97,230 * 49,010 48,220 31st December, 1859 
409,071 208,841 200,230 25th “F 60 
Estimated to middle 
730,690 368,891 361,799 { of 1863 
2 3 4 5 


Children of the 





Population (1—8). 























Both Sexes. Males. Females. Date. 
215,384 108,503 106,881 31st December, 1860 
132,463 66,621 65,842 Mean 1855 and 1860 
1,020 332 511,646 508,676 » 1851 and 1861 
158,209 79,417 78,792 31st December, 1859 
Aes Pic ; 
1,270,946 | 642,520 628,429 a aa 
2 3 4 a 


Children of the 


Population (8—5). 

















Both Sexes. Males. Females. Date. 

178,931 89,694 89,037 | 31st December, 1860 

121,596 61,695 59,901 Mean 1855 and 1860 

965,389 483,837 481,552 » 1851 and 1861 

1455759 73,412 72,347 31st December, 1859 | 
990,668 | 499,624 | 491044 { irae rated 
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Cent. of Children of the Ages O—1; 1—3; and 3—53 in some.of the 
andicated by the Mortality in Col. 10. 





6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 
Deaths (O—1) Average Annual 
(Exclusive of Still-born). _ Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
Years in Both Sexes. Males. Females. Both Males. | Females. 


which Deaths occurred. Sexes. 


























5 years, 1855-59 525305 29,316 22,989 13°75 cl ds ka Ieee 
ae 60-61 33,864 18,523 15,341 14°18 15°28 13°04 
0 ee 51-60 996,630 557,213 | 439,417 18°26))|, 20°34 16°96 
D5; 56-60 865,429 477,193 | 388,236 Np ee 24°20 1 26°36 
aC 58-61 92,363 50,707 | 41,656 Peas 25°87 21°60 


Beer, 5 "58-62 510,618 — —_— . 24°96 — — 
ha year, 1863 199,712 108,760 90,952 2735 29°48 25°14 
6 a 8 9 10 il 12 
Age 1—3. 


Average Annual 


Deaths (1—3). Rate of Mortality per Cent. 



































Years in Both — 
Wlich Deaths oceurred. Both Sexes. Males. Females. Seas. Males. Females. 
2 years, 1860-61 | 13,536 7,062 6,474 3°14 3°28 3°03 


Sr G; 59-59 23,089 11,855 11,234 3°49 3°56 2741 
10, °61-6O | 516,161 | 262,828 | 253,333 || 5:06 | s1q4 | 4°98 
A 45 58-61 39,651 19,989 19,662 627 6°29 6°24 


hh year, 1868 108,282 |- 55,800 | 82,482 || gs | ‘8-68 | 838 





6 7 8 9 10 1 12 
Age 3—5. 









Average Annual 


Deaths (8—5). Rate of Mortality per Cent, 


Years in 
mehiahibeathicoccurced, Both Sexes. Males. Females. : Males. Females, 





2 years, 1860-61 55441 2,793 2,648 — 1°56 I°4g 
en; 755-59 11,656. 5,797 5,859 1°88 1°95 
FOL. & 25, 751-60 193,792 96,841 96,951 2,°00 2,°O% 
et Pe, 58-61 14,309 7,237 7,072 2°46 2°44 





ha year, 1863 31,602 15,997 15,605 | : 3°20 3°18 


| 
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As very exaggerated opinions were prevalent not only in the public 
mind, but in the House of Commons, in the beginning of 1865, with 
respect to the progress the French navy was making in strength, 
efficiency and improved organisation, as compared with the British 
navy, I deemed it worth while to look over the French Official 
Naval Budget for 1865, characterized, like that of the army, for its 
elaborate and perspicuous details in every department of the naval 
service. The result of my investigations of the French budget and 
the English naval estimates, satisfied me that the old status or con- 
dition of both the English and French navies was rapidly altering, by 
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the substitution of iron-clad vessels of all rates for the wooden 
vessels previously employed, whether sailing, paddle, or screw. The 
French had first commenced the change some years back. As it 
would necessarily neutralize our vast numerical superiority in 
wooden ships, that had rendered us masters on the ocean, we were 
compelled to enter into the new race of competition with all the 
energy of the English character, otherwise the deference hitherto 
conceded to us, as the leading maritime power, would have been 
endangered. The present transition state, however, of the two 
navies, seemed to me to cause any comparison to be unsatisfactory, if 
not valueless, and scareely worth the labour, and I abandoned my 
intention of making it, and I communicated this intention to the 
Council of the Statistical Society. It was, however, suggested by 
some members of the Council, that, as the old conditions of. the. 
English and French navies were likely: to pass away, it would be 
desirable for future reference to have upon record the present 
numerical strength in ships and men, and cost of both navies, for the, 
purpose of comparison with the new organisation, when it shall 
have been fully developed. I acquiesced in these views; and the 
present paper, which I have endeavoured to condense as much as 
possible, is the result, for without condensation, a COnInATEGD of 
details would have swollen this paper into a Oe, 


II.—NUMBER OF SHIPS IN THE ENGLISH NAVY. 


First, with respect to the numbers of ships, their rating and. 
armaments in the two navies, at the beginning of 1865. 

In the body of the English naval estimates for 1865-66 there is 
not any information given of the number of ships, their rates 
armaments, and manning, for the maintenance of which supplies are 
asked from Parliament; but in the appendix to the estimates, at 
page 116, a short statement of the numbers of ships in COMMISSION 
is given, but without mention of armament, or manning, or charge 
for each vessel; and the status is only given for the 1st December, 
1863, and 1st December, 1864. The total number in commission, 
at the first date was 336,* and at the last date it was 325. To be 
able to state the whole number of vessels in the British navy for 
1865, for comparison with the French budget of 1865, it is necessary 
to have recourse to returns presented by the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, or those moved for by individual members of Parliament. 

The following Parliamentary Return, however, dated 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1865, shows, that at that date there were 445 British screw 
and paddle steam vessels afloat ; and that 26 were building; and that 
there were 69 effective sailing ships and mortar vessels afloat, making 
‘a total of the British navy of 540. Of this number, 27 are repre- 


* 243 steam, 93 sailing. + 233 steam, 92 sailing, 
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sented as iron-clad screws, and 8 others were building. Of the iron- 
clads afloat 16 were of wood and 11 of iron. But on the 8th 
February, 1864 (Parliamentary Return, 67), the total number was 
630; there being at that date 506 steamers and 86 sailing vessels 
afloat and 38 building; go ships, therefore, had been sold or broken 
up since last year, or otherwise disposed of. On the 15th February, 
1862, by Return 45, there were 465 screws, 115 paddle, and 110 
sailing vessels, total 690; so that between 1862 and 1865 there has 
been a diminution of 150 vessels. 


Tasie I.—Return showing the Number of Steam Ships Afloat and Building 
together with the Number of Effective Sailing Ships, on the 1st February, 
1865. 





Effective Total 
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Classes of Ships. ay pep as — 
Afloat. | Building.| Total. Afloat. Sailing. 
Armour-plated— 

Ships, iron, 3rd rates............ screw 6 3 9 —_ 9 
ee Pe: ede os % 2 — Zz — 2 
og WOU Oils ys er mn ns a 6 a 7 _ a 
- gone “AES Rs re teins lee i — I —- I 
Cupola ships, 4th ,, as A — a a 4 
Corvettes, wood, 6th rates... ,, 1 1 2 — 2 

Sloops, sy. - PR acne 53 2 — 2 — 2 
Gin boats; IPOD soon .< dois, _ — 3 3 — 3 
Floating batteries, iron ......., > 3 -- 3 — 3 
3 Wood... > 2 — Z — 2 
Ships of the line..........ccccccccssess 5 55 3* 58 1 59 
TERROR ss vai ccsagsovattes otal anconaehet is 37 1 38 9 45 
OAR RR ear an Wat paddle 6 — 6 os 6 
MOOK BEI S «, 0078s cicesvesceraoncaveabece: screw 8 —_ 8 — 8 
ROY OULD ATS cclosaccsossec iad assastevsh cote i 26 1* 27 _— ze 
Fs MDOMOR A (5: cv shaw aaucmagtoruactmanneieaven vs 35 3 38 4 42 
Re MEN My OU Cots | sanaal weten cada eene paddle} 19 — 19 — 1g 
SOHNE VOCSOIE. "os .csssncoeesenceccoAseras 4 13 ~ 13 a 13 
“Despatch vessels.........ccscssessceee 3 4 —- 4 — 4 
MO MONOSEOIS pfx cates ries giaasierk ce screw | 37 4% 41 — 41 
Se SRLS See sah ch gee want tere _ 105 6* LII — I1l 
“Renders; tugs, &e. wc idwncseet : th — 7 1 8 
gar cv reece. Sek ate paddle} 40 — 40 — 40 
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Sh, PERUOLO obs Mdcca rors 88 “ 88 — 
Grand Totaled 445 26 471 540 





* The building of 3 line-of-battle ships, 1 corvette, 4 gun vessels, and 4 gun 
boats is suspended. . : 


Se ay ee ae ee Se ee ee 


a 
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With respect to the iron-plated ships built and building, a Parlia- 
‘mentary Return obtained by Mr. Laird, and dated 14th June, 1865, 
No. 367, showed 26 iron-clads afloat, and 5 building, and 5 armour- 
clad floating batteries. Of these the hulls of 15 were of wood, 
1 wood and iron, and 20 iron. 

Mr. Laird’s return give the number of guns, tonnage, and cost of . 
the several vessels, but not the manning. The Achilles of 6,121 tons, 
and 9,525 load displacement, and 1,250 horse power, and 26 guns, 
built in a Government dockyard, cost 457,810/. The Black Prince 
of 41 guns, and 6,109 tons, and 9,250 tons displacement, and 1,250 
horse power, and built in a private yard, cost only 363,813/., and the 
Warrior, a similar ship, with one gun less, cost 360,995/.; but the 
Minotaur and Agincourt, each of 26 guns, and 6,621 tonnage, and 
10,230 tons displacement, and 1,350 horse power, also built in a 
private yard, were to cost 425,358/. and 423,684. respectively, when 
completed, the larger vessels costing 32,452/. and 34,120/. less than 
the Achilles. 

Table III shows that the combatant force of the English navy in 
commissioned officers and men is 4,128 officers, 33,872 petty officers 
and men, 7,000 boys, 484 officers of the coast guard, and 6,516 sea- 
men, including 320 boys, total 52,000. To this number is to be 
added 511 officers infantry and artillery of the marines, and 16,489 
infantry and artillery, total 17,000, grand total 69,000, besides 21,500 
naval volunteers and reserved seamen. These numbers also are 
exclusive of 31 officers and 517 men for dockyard police, and 500 
civilians, officers and men, employed in the victualling department. 
The combatant force, therefore, may be considered 514 ships, and 
90,500 officers and men. 


III.—STRENGTH OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 


The following Tables II and IIa, in chapter iv, section 2, of the 
French budget, are an unquestionable improvement upon the English 
estimates and the preceding returns, inasmuch as they give the 
effective screw, paddle, and sailing portions of the navy afloat in 
1865, and supply all information in regard to rates, manning, and 
cost (with the exception of the number of guns) in each vessel, by a 
glance of the eye over their columns. There are only 81 screw steam 
vessels afloat, with 831 officers, independently of the attached staff, 
‘and 17,234 sub-officers and seamen, and the total annual cost of 
these 81 screw vessels 1s 11,373,712 frs., or 454,949/., and this 
includes, as is shown by the Tables II and IIJ, the commissariat, 
medical and clerical officers, and additional pay and table money for 
the officers, and that sum also includes 1,571,073 frs., or 62,843/., 
for clothing. The reading of the table is as follows: Take the single 
ship of the first-rate, with a fixed complement of 1,170, of whom 
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32 are officers, the pay of the 32 officers is 44,800 frs., 1,792/., com- 
missariat officers 2,000 frs., 80/., chaplains 2,500 frs., 100/., medical 
7,200 frs., 2881., additional pay, 10,158 frs., table allowance 
30,203 frs., and the total annual cost of the officers is 96,862 frs., 
or 3,874/., averaging 121/. per officer, and the total cost of the 
seamen 515,874 frs., or 20,635/., or less than 19/. per seaman,* 
and the total annual cost of a vessel of war of the first rate is there- 
fore 612,736 frs., 24,5092. Similarly the manning and cost of any 
other vessel is shown; for instance, their are two frigates of the 
2nd class, they have 34 officers at.a cost of 120,014 frs., 4,801/., and 
796 sub-officers and men, at a cost of 410,489 frs., 16,419/., and 


* The wages of British seamen are regulated by their rating, and range from 
161. 14s. 7d. to 301. 8s. 4d., and to petty officers up to 82/. 2s. 6d. per annum, 


STRENGTH oF THE FRENcH Navy.—TaBteE II or tHe FrencwH BupcGet.— 
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the total cost is 530,503 frs., consequently each officer averages 

141/., and each seaman less than 21/.; and each frigate of 17 officers. 
and 398 men costs 265,251 frs., or 10,610/. per annum. The 831 

officers of the 81 screws cost 113,915/., and average therefore 137/. 

each. The 17,224 petty officers and seamen cost 341,034/., and 
average each a fraction less than 2o0/. The total cost of the 81 screws 

iS 11,373,712 frs., 454,948/., and this includes: clothing. Similar 

information is not obtainable from the English estimates. The pay 

of captains in the British navy varies according to their class from 

3991. 19s. 7d., to 6ool. 148. 7d., besides command money from 

gil. 5s., to 3281. 10s. Lieutenant’s pay is from 182/. 10s. to 

200/. 15s. per annum, and command money or allowance from 

271. 78. 6d., to 681. 8s. gd. per annum. | 


ite du Chapitre IV, Etats-Majors et Equipages. 


5 DEPENSES. 
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In addition to the above 81 screws, there are 57 paddle-wheel 
steamers, varying from 60 to 450 horse power, with 250 officers and 
3,759 men, total 4,009, at a charge of 3,237,276 frs., 129,491/.; add 
to the above, 50 sailing vessels and 6 frigates with screws for experi- 
ment, and 20 ships in reserve, making a total of 76, with 436 officers 
and 6,214 men. The total of the French navy therefore is 214 ships 
and 30,473 officers, men and boys, afloat, at an annual cost, 
including clothing, of 22,272,365 frs., 890,894/. There are also a few © 
vessels at Brest and elsewhere for schools, not enumerated. The 
infantry troops of the marine, as they are called, consist of 118 com- 
panies, with 483 officers and 13,816 sub-officers and men, of whom 
6,225 are in the colonies, 28 companies of artillery, with 176 officers 
and 4,233 sub-officers and men, including 6 companies of workmen ; 
of these 1,252 are in the colonies, 5 companies of gendarmerie 
marine, with 17 officers and 365 men; a company of discipline, with 
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apitre 4. [000’s omitted from the francs only in this table.] 
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5 officers and 211 men. There are, however, other details, embracing 
civilians, professors, and employées on shore and on board, making, 

according to Table ITI, a grand total of 60,376, inclusive of 4,652 


officers, and this number also includes the general staff of the 
effective service of the navy. Cadets, commissioners, secretaries, 
‘&c., and 504 others; musicians, boatmen of the admirals, domestics, 
&e. 

The French navy list comprises only 2,174 active combatant 
commissioned officers (vide Appendix, Table I11), afloat and ashore. 
The French have only 1 vice-admiral and g rear-admirals in commis- 
sion, and a total number of 2 admirals, 17 vice-admirals, and 30 rear- 

- admirals on the effective list, and 14 vice-admirals and 20 rear- 
admirals on the reserved list, while the total number of admirals of 
different grades in the half-pay and reserved list amount to 205. 
The British navy. has 28 admirals, of grades, in commission, 87 
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5,173 | 76,879 | 110,368 


* Parliamentary Return, 15th February, 1865, 26 ships building, total 540. . 
+ Inclusive of 93 chaplains, 459 medical men, 196 paymasters and engineers, masters, & 
but exclusive of commissariat officers and naval yards police. The coast guard has 320 boys. 


admirals of grades on the half-pay active list, 118 on the reserved list, 
and 108 on the retired list, total 313 admirals; and the total commis- 
sioned officers under the several heads, on the lst January, 1865, 
was active half-pay 1,125, reserved list 401, retired list 1,715, and 
officers of the marines 275, total 3,516; and the annual cost of this 
body unemployed was 698,195/. 

The combatant force in Table III of British commissioned 
officers, inclusive of medical men, chaplains, paymasters, engineers, 
and assistant engineers, is distributed as follows : 


Ele OMG MMOT US: i.2.0< connec tachoensrmactencsyereeenae eve) 12210 
Superintending dockyards .... ....sas.rsssscesareosere. 57 
Effective for general service ....... g ask Raaemeneeents 2,363 
Gunnery and training ships ..........css0ssscsesssees 204. 
SS UAMOMATY SHIPS 1 sceeiscscencnatececdustortnasies acts oosen 1,027 
TWO VAAN CSBOUB,, 55. Sousts nani sicanetnnondeesyseeuereaconents 80 
MOO MUR EAD Ss nsdanee buch ovaxahaysakaiueela be eaateee erent IOI 
SHOT aesy P Mevacirontee san otarsitah sess coastal Lote come atees 55 
AD pA es oo5’< Pa eangexemeccurencusactes ohaseereweueeternns Seuaivcw 37 





Potal OMCera ‘cesses LA, T29 
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lish and French Navies, resulting from the preceding details. 











FRENCH. 
Total | Total 
Screws. | Paddle. | Sailing. of Officers. Men. Officers 
Ships. and Men. 
“1 chee oar ae i ace rt 81 57 76 | 214 | 1,592 |28,881F | 30,473 
. Officers and men ashore................ — = —- — g99* | 4,160. | 4,259 
| Infantry, Marines  ............0.0ces00 — oo = =o 403 118,816 | 14,299f 
Me Marine artillery® ....5.0:.csesececrsvsntss. ; — — a —- 176 4,233 4,4.09§ 
ae Medical officers © ............csss..-+. sieat| — — — 540 — 540 
,. Maritime engineer corps ............ — — -—— a 153 — 153 
. Mechanicians in chief................... — aa = = 40 — 40 
Ps nes at ports and pyro- \ oe ae eas. = 56 NS OGY 293 
s. Company of discipline ................ | — — — — 5 211 216 
. Artillery instructors ...... — — i — 38 279 317 
. Infantry and artillery in- Es ce oy Eas 2 she : 
BIRCH COE es So gece esas see qva0es Gresees 5 5 
. Engineers of roads and bridges .|_ — == = — 32 45 V4 
». Maritime tribunals ......0...0cce. SS Se ee — 32 —_ 32 
». Marine gendarmerie .................+. —— — — — 17 365 382 
|. Officers of the commissariat ........ — — — — | 434 a 434 
mCompany of firemen: .......5.....0:.... — — — —- — 448 448 


5 
. Naval officers, engineers, pet me ae Le me 970 3,019 3,989 


fessors, artisans, Kc. ........ ay 


Fn | a | ce a | 


8s. | 57 | 76 | 214 | 4,6s2|| |55,724 | 60,376 





* Including 10 commissariat and 4 medical officers. + Including boys. 
6,225 in the colonies. § 1,252 in the colonies. } 
| The French include the commissariat, secretaries, cadets, 67 chaplains and medical men in 


column of officers, also examiners, professors, Kc. 





This does not include 275 midshipmen and 206 naval cadets. 

The preceding tables and details embrace the comparative com- 
batant strength of the English and French navies, but this is inde- 
pendently of civilian adjuncts, the exact number of which in the 
English estimates it is difficult to make out, except at the expense of 
more labour than I could afford to bestow upon the subject, because 
in some abstracts or recapitulations the numbers are wanting. But 
the French budget has an annexe, Table XIII, in which every per- 
son, military or civil, for whom money is drawn, is accounted for in 
a tabular statement; the total number in the French budget is 
63,598, but this comprises 2,S00 convicts and 422 warders, leaving 
the number of 60,376 as comparable with the numbers employed in 
the English navy (vide Appendix, Table XIII). But before proceed- 
ing to the respective cost, it will be advantageous to point out, for 
the further improvement of the English navy estimates, in which 
great improvements have undoubtedly taken place in the last three 
sessions, that the number and classification of the ships are not to be 
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found in the estimates, whereas in the French budget, by a simple — 
condensation in a single table (as is shown in Tables II and IIa), 
not only the numbers and classifications are shown, but the comple- 
ment in officers and men on board each ship ; and the annual charge 
of each vessel is shown. Iron-clad vessels, however, are not distin- 
guished in these tables, but we know that the French navy has 17 sea- 
going ships of this class, namely, the Magenta, with a displacement 
of 6,737 tons, and Solferino, both of wood and partially plated, 
Magnanime, Valeureuse, Provence, Surveillante, Gauloise, Guienne, 
Revanche, Savoir, Flandre, and Héroine, ali timber ships, except 
the Héroine of 1,000 horse power, but not wholly armour-elad. The 
Invincible, Gloire, Normandie, of goo horse power and displacement 
of 5,630 tons, and Couronne and Belliqueuse of 1,000 horse power, 
are wholly iron-clad, but the Belliqueuse is built of wood. 

The largest of the French ships, however, cannot compete in 
size, strength, or speed with the Achilles, Minotaur, Warrior, Agin- 
court, Black Prince, and Northumberland, all with a displacement 
of from 9,000 to 10,000 tons, and with 1,250 to 1,350 horse power, 
and with heavier guns than the Trench ships carry. Besides these 
17 sea-going plated ships, the French navy have 11 iron-cased float- 
ing batteries of 150 horse power, the Paixhans, Palestro, Pehio, 
Saigon, Embuscade, Imprenable, Protectrice, Refuge, Arrogant, 
Implacable, Opiniatre, and the Taureau, of goo horse power, having 
a tower, their displacement is from 1,220 to 1,550 tons. 

Having disposed of the comparative effective combatant force of 
the two navies, the next stage is their administrative organization, 
and the cost in the several departments of the two navies; but, as 
I have already said, to enter into elaborate details would be to 
compile a volume, I propose, therefore, to deal very much in results, 
with a running comment upon any particulars of departmental 
organisation. The accompanying Tables, IV, V, and VI, show the 
respective cost. 


UN 





ORGANISATION OF THE ENGLISH NAVY. 


The English navy is governed by a Board of Admiralty, at the 
head of which is a cabinet minister, who is called First Lord, with a 
salary of 4,500/. per annum; associated with him are four other 
members, called Lords by courtesy, three with salaries of 1,000/. per 
annum, and one with 1,200/. The first secretary has 2,000/., and the 
second secretary 1,500/. per annum. Under the Board are five 
great departments :—Controller of the Navy, Accountant-General, 
Storekeeper-General, Controller of Victualling, and Director-General 
of the Medical Department ; 451 persons are employed in all. 
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V.—ORGANISATION OF THE FRENOH NAVY. 


The French navy is governed by a secretary of state called the 
minister of marine and the colonies; and the colonial administra- 
tion is under him, with a salary of 4,o00/. per annum. His office 
establishment consists of 239 persons, including 5 directors, 1 chief 
of the cabinet, 55 sub-directors and clerks, accountants, &c.; he has 
also 1o draughtsmen and 48 messengers. . (Vide Appendix, Tables I 
and IT). He has under him a Council of Admiralty, consisting of 
4 vice-admirals, each with a salary of 20,000 frs., or 800/. per annum; 
1 rear-admiral, a director of naval construction, &c., and a com- 
missary-general, each with 6002. per annum. The secretary has 
9,000 frs., 360/. per annum, as against the English first secretary with 
2,000/. per annum. At this council 2 captains of the navy of the 
first class have seats with 200/. per annum and lodging money each. 
The minister has also the assistance of a council of works, consisting 
of a vice-admiral, as president, 2 rear-admirals, 1 captain first class, 
and 2 chief-engineers for naval construction. This board has also 
1 second class engineer as secretary. The inspectorates of artillery, 
engineers and infantry, of hydraulic works, and the medical depart- 
ment, are also under him; there are also 10 designers or draughtsmen, 
48 agents, and 21 officers belonging to the inspectorates ; in all.318 
persons, besides the councillors. Table V shows the total cost of the 
French Admiralty to be 73,0867. The English Admiralty, 175,957/. 


ViI.—COST OF THE ENGLISH NAVY. 


The English estimates for 1865-66 are classed in 17 votes, as 
shown in Table LV, to which there are 12 explanatory appendices, and 
the total charge is 10,392,224/., including 320,580/. on account of the 
army department for the conveyance of troops; but it is anticipated 
that the estimates will be reduced to 10,152,g05/. by miscellaneous 
receipts. The French budget for 1865, is divided into five sections, 
and these into twenty-four chapters, and each chapter into a certain 
number of articles, and there are six appendices. The total amount 
of the budget is 153,232,332 frs. but as 2,493,700 frs., 998,228/., 
belong to the administration of the twelve French colonies, the cost 
of the navy is only 128,286,632 frs., or 5,131,465. 

The following tables (IV and V) place in juxtaposition, as far as 
the different organisation of the two navies permits, the comparative 
cost of the different departments. In the French budget, the 
administration of the navy stands at the head of the chapters. It 
corresponds to the British Admiralty Office, which is in the third 
vote of the estimates, wages being the first vote. 


Taste IV.—An Estimate of the Sums required to meet the Expenses which may be Incurre 
tn the Naval Department in the Year 1865-66, showing the Increase and Decrease, as 
compared with the Sums Voted for the preceding Year under the following Heads, viz. :— 


Number 
ot 
Vote. 





Canta fF ANE 


© 


11 


13 


14 


15 
16 


17 


* These sums include the votes in the supplementary estimate for increasing the full pay, at 
for the extension of naval retirement of officers of the navy, amounting to 61,0417. (see Parli 
mentary Paper, 13th May, 1864, No. 294), and in the supplementary estimate for purchase al 
completion by contract of the El Tousson and El Monassir, iron-clad ships, amounting to 220,000 
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ree Last Vote for 1865-66. 
Voted for the the ; 
ce Senne of | Financial Year, 
Year 1865-66. 1864-65. Increase. | Decrease 
£ £ £ oe 
Wages to seamen and marines ............ 2,945,006 | 2,929,913* | 15,093 a 
Victuals and clothing for marines . ...... 1,325,694 | 1,804,119 | 21,575) — 
A dinairelliiy O06 02.05. 2 Soros eee 175.064 168,605 7,352 — 
Coast guard service, royal naval coast . 
volunteers, and royal naval reserve 284,395 ee - 1653 7 
NCLENUING DLANCH Gacsiuddccoe ates + 70,042 71,276 - 1,24 
Her Majesty’s establishments at home... 192,415 192,574 — 15 
ns Ss abroad .... 29,432 37,666 — 33 
Wages to artificers, &c., employed in 4 
Her Majesty’s establishments at >| 1,158,797 | 1,275,316 — |116;5m 
TOURED Eo pcenicad ahaa ire ech ieee 
Wages to artificers, &c., employed in 
Her Majesty’s establishments abroad 72,685 Boer’ 3000) aan 
Naval stores for the building, repair, 
and outfit of the fleet and coast 
guard, steam machinery, and ships 
built by contract :— - 
Sec. 1. Storekeeper-general of the navy} 1,134,572 | 1,164,100 — 29,5% 
sya Controller of the DAVY wocsssesnon 564,700 882,212* — |317,5% 
ae buildings, machinery, ne saalpBe 444,298+ | 83,687 gy 
Medicines and medical stores ...........00-. 64,800 64,350 450 _ 
Miscellaneous services ...04....cssscseseesevees 103,925 102,320 1,605 —_ 
Total for the effective service ....] 8,658,205 | 9,006,672* [133,142 481,68 
Half-pay, reserved half-pay, and re- ; 
tired pay to officers of the navy and 698,195 703,565* — 5030 
HOWL WIARINCS 5.4.0, nescsss teint apace 
Military pensions and allowances ... ...) 507,211 490,201 17,010 — 
Civil pensions and allowances...., .......... 208,033 193,983 | 14,050 — 
Total for the naval service ........ 10,071,644 | 10,394,421* : 164,202 | 486,97 








For the service of other departments 
of Government— 

Army department (conveyance of 
$EOOPS 25. Ais. asensietnarars teres ae ete 





320,580 314,230 | 6,350 








(pana Getolal, cena sen ctakeee neers 10,392,224 | 10,708,651* {170,552 486,9% 


IN Gi: dOGRGHGE i) oh dik. ee ee a = 


(see Parliamentary Paper, 7th June, 1864, No. 374). 


+ The original amount of this vote, as shown in the estimates for 1864-65, viz., 449,298l., Wi 


reduced by 5,000/. in Committee of the House of Commons on 2nd May, 1864. 


—>| 316, 
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Tasle V.—Ministére de la Marine et des Colonies. Budget Ordinaire 
des Dépenses de l’ Exercice 1865. 










Crédits Demandés 
pour l’Exercice 1865. 











































































































































Cha- 
pitres. Sections. 

Chapitre, & Sterling. 

. Srotron I. fr. Ea 

I. | Administration centrale (personnel) ............-/ 1,062,300 42,492 

II. $3 (materiel. tt ae 267,300 10,692 
111. | Conseils, inspections générales et contréle central} 497,500 19,903 

SECTION 2. 

Iv. | Etats-majors et équipages mivesnaeesaatee 120) 1718, 000) 1. 15126,042 
Rete ba RONLIOS «.o..se duce sce ass Sarscegancdase vasdn.dageoonsesnasnn genase 9,047,500 361,900 

VI. | Corps entretenus et agents divers scientifiques ..| 5,947,900 23 759%7 

vit. | Maistrances, gardiennage et surveillance ........... 2,790,700 111,630 

RPP PLO PULAU g.0c.6ectepcagnecdeseoteee eens ees owtiraadeerteses goantan uk 2,245,400 89,818 

Tig te TRE le ta ARR Ran gh eR BOR eR RE oP Br 13,884,300 5553372 

: SECTION 3. 
eg SAIAIEES CL OULVO TORS: yore ish ssaasseines, sack esenctgniecanasoieeoucsy, 17,000,000 680,000 
x1. | Approvisionnements généraux de la flotte ........ 35,334,000 | 1,413,360 

xit. | Travaux hydrauliques et batiments civils ............ 8,013,500 320,540 

SOLEIL] BOO 127 ale Ann oe Po Sa arr oy AEP 100 BE 294,800 11,794 
SEcTION 4, . 

PsleV airs TSEECOs AAP ILIMIE 22,221.70, 5 1elb ode. ah ssedelasGeaeseesteabonthc 147,500 5,902 

xv. | Ecole navale et boursiers de la marine ............... 225,000 9,000 
XVI. | Service hydrographique et scientifique ................ 410,000 16,400 
Xvil. | Frais généraux d’impressions et achats de livres 489,400 19,576 
XVilI.| ,, de voyage et dépenses diverses .......:.:...0004: , 2,227,600 89,106 
Buia,  DEAITCIMENES TEMA POLAITES: ...o.c.58e.ccsin dente sarhoseakacowe: - 100,000 4,000 

xx. | Chiourmes (the convict establishment) ................ 128,000 5,120 

Cost of Pretioly DANY Sq -.ccossessoeseaers 128,286,200 | 5,131,465 
SECTION 5. 

XXI. | Personnel civil et militaire aux colonies................ 14,608,700 584,348 
xxi. | Matériel civil et militaire aux colonies. ............... 3,114,500 124,580 
xx11I.| Service pénitentiaire 4 la Guyane .........ceeen 5,009,000 200,360 
XXIV. | Subvention au service local des colonies: .| 2,223,500 88,940 

| Dépenses des exercises clos et périmés-(pour AS 
Ga RUE TINO UNO Nia csp Sicha sc teen Mee Ben ieee an eced reo eae ‘ 
Le Ministre Secrétaire d’Etat de la Marine et a 
fe GESFCOLOIICE } 2855 ed stent heceted ct asiaaneectsn 
Total gén60al i s.n-coscissosversessescsanso9-cs] LOO, 24, 900 


1 0,02.05693 


VII.—COMPARATIVE COST OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENTS. 


The first section in the French budget. has three chapters. 
Section 2 has six chapters ; the first four of which comprise the sub- 
stance of the English Vote No.1, wages to officers, seamen and 
marines, transports and coast guard, with the exeeption of Article 4, 

VOU. XXIX. “PART I, 7. E 
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for clothing 25,592 seamen, at 96 frs. each annually, and 1,710 
boys, at 81 frs., and 4,160 seamen and marines on shore; total 
3,019,736 frs., 120,789/. (Vide Appendix, Table IV). This charge 
in the English estimate for clothing gratuitously is joimed with 
Vote 2, for “Victuals;’ the amount being 128,385/., including 
marines, 715,712/.; but neither numbers to be clothed nor price per 
suit are given. The estimate for seamen’s clothing and soap and 
tobacco is 201,657/., but this sum is not entered, as the charges 
against wages will meet it. | 

The combatant force of the two navies having been placed in 
juxtaposition in Table III, I have, in chapters iv, v, vi and vu of 
section 2 of the French budget, put together the charges correspond- 
ing to a certain extent to Vote 1 of the English estimate for pay and 
allowances for this combatant force. The total for the English vote 
is 2,945,006/., exclusive of victualling and clothing. For the French 
the charge is 45,959,745 frs., 1,838,3902.; but this embraces 
much more than the English vote. The first article of chapter iv 
gives a complete list of the officers of the French navy, with 
their respective pay. The total number is 2,174 (vide Appendix, 
Table ILI), in the active list, and 34 vice and rear-admirals in 
reserve. There are only two admirals with salaries of 1,200/. per 
annum; 17 vice-admirals, with pay of 600/. per annum; and 30 
rear-admirals, with pay of 400/. per annum ; 65 captains of the first 
class, 200/. per annum; 65 of second class, at 180/. per annum ; 270 
captains of frigates, 140/. per annum; 375 lieutenants of the first 
class, roo/. per annum; 375 lieutenants second class, 80/. per annum ; 
600 enseignes de vaisseau, 60/. per annum; the rest are “ aspirants ”’ 
of the first and second class, with 40/. and 24/. per annum each. 
The vice-admirals in reserve have 360/. per annum, and the rear- 
admirals 240/. per annum. The general staff consists of 1 vice- 
admiral, whose pay is 15,000 frs., or 600/., with 3,800 additional pay 
and 21,900 frs., or 876/. for table money. An English vice-admiral 
in commission receives 1,4607. pay and 1,095/., or 27,375 frs., for 
table money. The French rear-admirals, of whom there are g in 
the staff, have 10,000 frs., or 400/., salary, and 2,000 frs. additional 
pay, and 18,153 frs., 726/., for table money, and there are 17 captains . 
of frigates and ro lieutenants. An English rear-admiral has 1,095/. 
pay, and table money from 547/. 10s. to 1,642/. 10s. -In the English 
estimates there are 2 admirals in commission as commanders-in-chief, 
salary 1,825/., table money 1,095/., total 2,920/.; and 4 vice-admirals, 
having 1,460/. sea pay, and 1,095/. table money, total 2,555/.; 
1 vice-admiral commanding-in-chief abroad, pay 1,460/., table money 
1,6420. 108., total 3,102/. ros. Also g rear-admirals, varying from 
2,737. 108., the pay of the commander-in-chief abroad, to sea pay, 
31, and table money 3/., per day, total per annum 2,190/. Com- 
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mander-in-chief at home has 1,095/. pay and 1,095/. table money, 
total 2,190/., and 2 rear-admirals superintending dock yards, with 
table money, one has 1,825/. per annum, and the other has 1,642/. 
Ios. per annum, their table money being respectively 730/., and 
5472. 10s. Commodores, first and second class, 3657. and 182/. 10s. 
respectively, with similar amounts for table money; 86 captains, 
according to seniority from 365/. to 547/. 1os., besides command 
money; 372 lieutenants, at 182/. 10s. per annum; 258 midshipmen, 
at 317. 8s. gd. per aunum; gunners, boatswains, carpenters, from 
631. to 1207. per annum ; petty officers and seamen, from 73/. to 161. 
14s. 7d. per annum. 

Chapter v of the French budget, ‘Matai the organization and 
numbers of the marine infantry, artillery, &c. Cost of clothing 
from 33 frs. 33 cents to 59 frs. 65 cents per man (vide Appendix, 
Tables LV and V); number of rations of warming (vide Table VI), 
at 070430 to 0o°6457 per ration; cost of barrack accommodation 
for 11,564 men in France, at 12 frs. per man, and 7,097 men in 
the colonies, at 18 frs. per man, also a charge of 24,000 frs. 
for repairs of iron bedsteads. As a specimen of the extreme 
minuteness with which prospective charges are estimated, in chapter 
iv, article 6, there is a charge of 3,110. frs. for warming barrack 
chambers for 113 days in winter, for 4,024 rations of wood or coal, 
at o-7718 per ration. Chapter vi has fourteen articles, and 
details the charge for maritime prefects, who are vice-admirals, at 
Brest, Toulon, Rochefort, Cherbourg and Lorient; a corps of 
marine engineers, marine commissariat; the 4 commissaries-general 
of the first class receiving only 400/. per annum each; the total 
number employed in the commissariat being 434 persons: 5 com- 
missaries-general, second class, get 320/. per annum each; 26 
commissaries of the first and second class, from i180/. to 200/. per 
annum ; 33 assistant commissaries, from 120/. to 160 per annum ; 
132 sub-commissaries from 80/. to. 100l. per annum; and 234 
assistant commissaries at 60/. per annum. The English navy has 
not a separate marine commissariat, but has four victualling yards, 
Deptford, Gosport, Plymouth, and Haulbowline, the: first three 
under captains-superintendent, with salaries of 800/. per annum 
each, and the last under a storekeeper, with 5oo/. per annum. The 
French chaplain’s establishment numbers 67, the chaplain-general 
receiving 4001. per annum, and the chaplains 100/. per annum. The 
English chaplains have from 182/. 10s. to 292d. per annum, and the 
chaplain-general 8217. 5s. per annum. The French medical estab- 
lishment has 544 doctors, surgeons and pharmaciens; the inspector- 
general receiving 400/. per annum, and directors, or deputy inspec- 
tors-general, 320/. per annum. ‘The English director-general of the 
medical department, for whom there is not any corresponding office 
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in the French budget, has a salary of 1,300/. per annum. ‘The third 
article of chapter v gives the salaries of 19 hydrographical engi- 
neers, and the fourth article the salaries of 46 examiners and pro- 
fessors of hydrography. ‘The charge for both departments bemg 
11,130/. per annum. 


VIII.—FRENCH SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION BRANCHES. 


The French government provide liberally in numbers of persons 
for the scientific constructive branches of the navy, by a corps 
denominated maritime engineers. This body is comprised in 
article 2 of chapter vi: 2 inspectors-general, to directors of con- 
struction, 40 engmeers, 70 sub-engineers, 10 pupils, 6 principal 
constructors, 10 draughtsmen, 3 sub-draughtsmen, and 2 professors 
of English (vide Appendix, Table VII). But my limits do not 
permit me to give the details of the whole of the 14 articles of 
chapter vi, and the French budget must be referred to for proof of 
the liberal and appropriate manner in which provision is made for 
the scientific, medical, religious and subsistence wants of the French 
navy; the number of officers employed in the different depart- 
ments being 1,569, and men 81, the total being 1,650, at a cost of 
2379170. 

Chapter vii of section 2 has seven articles, and corresponds, to a 
certain extent, with Votes 6 and 7 of the English estimate. ‘ Her 
‘“* Majesty’s establishments at home and abroad,” embracing the dock- 
yards and the hospitals, but for which there is a separate chapter, 
No. vii, in the French budget. In article 1, chapter vi, there are 
130 masters of construction provided for, and varying numbers of 
instructors, foremen or leadmg men, at founderies and forges, 
watchmen of magazines, 282 telegraph and signal men, instructors at 
normal and elementary schools; and article 7 provides for a fire 
brigade of 448, masters or foremen, and men, the g foremen only 
receiving 44/. per annum each ; and the total number employed in 
what may be called the home establishment in France, is 3,306, at a 
charge of 111,630/. The British establishments at home, Vote 6, 
cost 192,415/., in g naval yards, &c., including the 4 hospitals and 
6 infirmaries, which, in the French budget, have a chapter to them- 
selves. The numbers of officers, masters, foremen and leading men, 
clerks, &¢., employed in the English doekyards and victualling 
establishments, is only obtained by the irksome process of counting 
the designations of the persons employed, the numbers not being 
tabulated. The total number I found about 516 in the dockyards 
and victualling establishments, besides temporary clerks, of which 
the number is not given in each establishment. Similar tables te 
No. VIII in the Appendix, of the numbers of workmen and artificers 
in the English estimates, would save this labour of counting. 
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Hach dockyard has its marine barrack establishment, with 
barrack master and subordinates. 


IX.— BRITISH ESTABLISHMENTS AT HOME. 


An abstract is given of the English Vote 6, of the totai cost 
of naval yards 132,621/., victualling 21,996/., medical establishments 
14,238/., transport establishment 1,252/., marine barracks 14,163/., 
marine infirmaries 5,433/., and the naval prison Lewes 2,7421., total 
192,415. This abstract would be satisfactory if a column were 
added giving the numbers of persons employed in each establishment 
as is the case in the French budget. 


X.—BRITISH ESTABLISHMENTS ABROAD. 


Vote 7 for Her Majesty’s establishments abroad, embraces naval 
yards at Gibraltar, Malta, Hong Kong, &c., 9 in number, and 
amounts to 37,332/., the greatest charge being for Malta, 7,276/., 
and next Hong Kong 5,895. The abstract of this vote also wants 
a column of numbers employed. 


XI.—FRENCH HOSPITALS. 


I have stated that the medical establishments and hospitals are 
included in the English Vote 6, but in the French budget a chapter 
vili, of section 2, is devoted to them under the head of “ Hépitaux ”’ 
(wide Appendix, Tables VIII and 1X). This chapter has five articles, 
the total cost is 2,245,447 frs., 89,8182. The total number of 
persons employed is 481, that is to say, 368 nurses, including 112 
sisters of charity and 209 other nurses (and 113 not nurses), and 
this number includes 3 botanical gardeners and 27 gardeners, for 
the botanical gardens attached to the hospitals. Provisions of this 
kind does not appear on the face of the English naval estimates. 
The total number of persons admissible to the French hospitals is 
52,339, of which one-twentieth is supposed to be constantly in 
hospital (vide Appendix, Table IX), the cost being 10,283/. The 
victualling, warming, lighting, drugs, &c., are put down at 47,4571. 
in article 2, and the other three articles comprise charges for the 
sick in the colonies and Algeria amounting to 32,0774 


XII.—ENGLISH HOSPITALS. 


In the English estimate the home hospitals of Haslar, Plymouth, 
Haulbowline, and Yarmouth (lunatic asylum), together with the 
- marine infirmaries of Woolwich, Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Deal, are included in Vote 6, “ Her Majesty’s establishment at 
“home,” the hospitals being put down at 14,238/., and the infirma- 
ries at 5,433/. In all these cases the number of medical officers and 
the office establishments are given, but not the number of nurses 
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and attendants, nor the cost of medicines, as in the French budget ; 
there being in the English estimate a separate Vote 12, for medicines 
and medical stores, charged at 64,800/., making a total of 84,4711, 
that of the French budget being 89,8187. The provision for the 
sick, therefore, considering the relative numbers of the two navies, 
would seem to be on a broader basis in the French than the English 
navy. , 


XTII.— FRENCH VICTUALLING. 


The last chapter ix of section 2, of the French budget, embraces 
the charge for provisions; the amount of which is 555,372/., and a 
tabular statement is given of the exact number of the grades entitled 
to rations. 


XIV.—ENGLISH VICTUALLING AND CLOTHING. 


The charge for provisions and clothing in the English estimates 
Vote 2, amounts to 1,197,309/. for provisions, and 128,385/. for 
clothing, total 1,325,694/. Chapter ix of the French budget has three 
sections only, the first for the number employed in the commissariat 
depots is 67 persons, at a cost of 1,724/., section 2, purchase of pro- 
Visions 504,328/., section 3, transport and labour, &c., 4,932/. 


XV.—COST OF FRENCH RATIONS. 


The number of persons entitled to rations in the French naval 
establishments is perspicuously and admirably shown in a compre+ 
hensive table in the Appendix No. 12, the total number on the list, 
including 2,800 convicts and 422 custodiers, is 63,598; but from this 
is deducted 15,328 officers and others not entitled, leaving 48,270 to 
be rationed, and the charge 1s 13,884,307 frs., or 555,372. Sailors 
employed in the tropics, and those employed beyond the 50th degree 
of latitude, have different rations. In the tropics and in the hot 
weather in Europe, more fluids, wine, vinegar, &c., are given, and 
beyond the 50th degree of latitude more solids. The mean cost of 
the several rations, as given in the Table 12, that of the seamen and 
marines afloat, is nearly a frane per ration, 09723 or gid. A ration 
of bread on shore is calculated at 02246 frs., or 24d., but the 
convicts full ration is o*4501 frs., nearly 43d. In the English esti- 
mate, Vote 2, provisions are asked for 60,000 seamen, boys, and coast» 
guard, for the whole year; and for 5,500 naval coast volunteers, 
and 16,000 reserve seamen while afloat at drill, and 713 men and 
boys on board steam tugs, &c., but the number of days for these 
last to be victualled is not stated, total 82,213, and the charge is 
1,197,309/. The charge per ration is not given, nor is there a varying 
ration stated according to the climate in which the seamen or marines 
may be employed, nor between service afloat and service ashore. The 
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victualling establishments in England, it has been shown, are in the 
four dockyards in Vote 6, and the cost of the establishments is 
21,996/., and employ 22 officers and 64 clerks and foremen, besides 
414 labourers, millers, coopers, &c. The charge for clothing is joined 
to Vote 2, and amounts to 128,385/., but the numbers to be clothed 
are not given; the seamen would seem to have to pay for their 
clothing; but various sums, to the amount of 40,555/., are asked for 
to make gratuitous issues to seamen, boys, and marines, under 
certain contingencies. In the French budget (wide Appendix 
Tables IV and V), clothing is asked for 25,432 seamen and marines, 
and 1,710 boys, costing 3,019,736 frs., 120,780/., and 864,191 frs., 
34,567/., for troops. 


XVI.—FRENCH COST OF ARTIFICERS, &O. 


Chapter x commences section 3 of the French budget, and cor- 
responds to Vote 8 of the English estimates, “ Wages of Artifi- 
“cers, &c.,’’ and embraces the salaries of workmen at task work and 
daily wages, in all the naval establishments of France; the amount 
is 17,000,000 frs., 680,c00/., but the numbers of the workmen 
and artificers employed are not given; the only instance in the 
budget in which this necessary information is defective, and in which 
the English estimates are vastly superior to the French budget, by 
the insertion of three admirable tables in No. 9 of the appendix, 
which give the authorized establishments in each of the seven dock- 
yards for shipwrights, joiners, sawyers, smiths, riggers, &c. 


XVII.—NUMBER OF ENGLISH ARTIFICERS, WORKMEN, &C. 


The total number of established workmen in Table I is 9,611. 
Table I] of the estimates gives the number and distribution of the 
hired artificers and labourers at the several dockyards, amounting to 
5,792, so that the total number of established and hired workmen of 
all classes is 15,403. Table III gives the number of competent 
workmen in the four steam factories at Woolwich, Sheerness, Ports- 
mouth, and Devonport, amounting to 2,894, so that the total number 
of skilled workmen and labourers in all the dockyards is 18,297, 
independently of 414 persons at the four victualling yards, and of 
the officers, masters, foremen, and leading men in each dockyard, 
amounting to about 515, besides occasional clerks, whose numbers 


are not given. 


XVIII. ENGLISH AND FRENCH DOCKYARD POLICE. 


The above numbers are also independent of the police divisions 
for the dockyards, amounting to 547, and’ one inspecting super- 
intendent, at a charge 38,295/. The French have 17 officers 
and 365 gendarmerie for their dockyards. The total charge for 
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wages of artificers employed in the British establishments at home is 
1,158,797/., abroad 72,586/., as contrasted with 680,000l. for French 
workmen and artificers. 


XIX.—-MATERIALS FOR THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH NAVIES. 


Chapter xi of section 3 of the French budget, corresponds to 
Vote 10 of the English estimates, for the purchase of stores of all 
descriptions for shipbuilding, and all the wants of the dockyards, 
materials for the artillery and transport service, &c. The French 
budget demands 35,334,000 frs., 1,413,360/., Vote 10 of the English 
estimate, which is divided into two sections, the storekeeper general 
of the navy amounts to 1,134,572/., and section 2 controller of the 
navy to 564,700l., total 1,699,212/., but to this sum must be added 
527,985/. for new works in the English Vote 11, making the English 
total 2,227,257/., as against the French 1,733,goo/., including 
320,540l. in class xii for new works. But the French navy 
pays for its own cannon, arms, powder, and projectiles, which the 
English navy does not. Section 2 of the English eontroller’s de- 
partment corresponds with chapter xu of the French budget for 
steam machinery, building ships, &¢., amounting to 8,013,500 frs., 
320,540/., and making together with chapter xi a total of 1,733,g00.; 
but section 2 of the English estimates provides for the purchase and 
completion of four iron-clad ships by contract, at an estimated cost 
of 1,167,2001., of which 1,016,7522. will probably have been expended 
on the 81st March, 1865, and 130,000l. is asked for in 1865, for 
the Minotaur, Agincourt, Northumberland, and Prince Albert. In 
neither English nor French estimates are the quantities nor the 
prices given of the stores, timber, metals, hemp, canvas, coals, &e. 
Lump sums only are asked for, and the House of Commons and the 
French Chamber have no means of forming an opinion whether the 
quantities and sums to cover the assumed cost are necessary or not, 
nor will the House of Commons ever be able to form a correct judg- 
ment on the subject until the balances in quantities of annual stock- 
taking be laid before the House, simultaneously with the estimates. 
The absence of quantities and prices in the French budget is unusual, 
as in the military budget the quantities and prices of the metals 
required for making cannon and the number turned out, the materials 
for gunpowder, quantities and prices of different description of 
elothing, &c., are all given in the minutest details, and similar details 
will be observable in several of the tables in the Appendix to this 


paper. 
XX.—ENGLISH NEW WORKS. 


Vote 11 of the English estimates for new works, improvements 
and repairs of yards, &c., approximates in character to chapter xii of 
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the French budget, the amount of which as stated is 8,013,500 frs., or 
320,540/. only, and is chiefly for hydraulic works and machines. 
‘The English estimate requires the sum, for 1865-66, ot 527,985/., 
but the total sum sanctioned and ultimately to be expended in 
all the dockyards, is 5,641,700/. The chief work is the extension 
and improvement of the yard at Chatham, assisted by convict labour, 
and the estimate for which is 943,876/., besides 306,124/., a contract 
for additional works, of which 115,000/. has been voted, leaving 
1,026,120d. to be expended in future years. The next great item is 
for the extension of the naval yard at Portsmouth, at a proposed cost 
of 1,500,000/., for which 7,500/. only has been voted; 20,000/. is 
_ asked for 1865-66, leaving 1,477,500/. for future years. The docks 
and basins at _Keyham are to cost 1,425,000/., of which 1,296,500. 
has been voted ; 21,000/. 1s asked for in 1865-66, leaving 38,140/. for 
future years. At Plymouth, the barrack estimate is 166,333/.; of 
this sum 38,4407. remains to be called up. At Portsmouth, the 
marine artillery barracks are to cost 167,3011., of which 97,000J. has 
been voted; 21,000/. is asked for, leaving 52,210/. to be called up. 
Altogether 3,047,455/. are required to complete works already 
sanctioned in the different yards at home and abroad. 


XXI.—GUNPOWDER. 


Chapter xiii of the French budget comprises the estimate for 
gunpowder for the service of the navy, and for military service in the 
colonies. Neither quantities nor prices per kilogramme are given, 
as in the French military budget, but a lump sum of 294,847 frs., 
11,794/., only is put down. Jn the English navy estimates there is 
not any. charge for gunpowder, cannon, arms or projectiles, the 
whole being supplied from the army estimates, which is unfair, as the 
army estimates are necessarily swollen by disbursements which 
properly belong to the navy. 


XXII.— MARITIME JUSTICE. 


Chapter xiv commences section 4 of the French budget with 
maritime justice, at a cost of 3,902/. per annum. 32 persons are 
permanently appointed for the different maritime tribunals of first 
instance and appeal, with 5 imperial commissaries (corresponding 
to British judge advocates), for the first tribunals, and 6 commis- 
saries for the appeal tribunals; the highest salary is 180/. per 
annum, and the lowest 48/. per annum. They have also lodging 
money. In the English navy, justice is administered by means of 
courts-martial, and legal advice is obtained from an advocate-general 
and a department in the Admiralty Office. In Vote 3, a solicitor 
is charged 1,600/. per annum, and 1,000/. per annum for office and 
clerks; and 8,oo00/. is estimated for fees to counsel; and rool. per 
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annum (besides fees), is given to the counsel and judge-advocate for 
affairs of the admiralty and navy. 


XXITI.—NAVAL SCHOOLS. 


Chapters xv, xvi and xvii of section 4, correspond with Vote 5 
of the English estimates, “Scientific Branch.” The first article of 
chapter xv provides for the expenses of the naval schools, for food, 
clothes, books, instruments and prizes, &c., for the pupils, and 
amounts to 6,040/. per annum. 


XXIV.—-BURSARIES. 


Article 2 provides bursaries for pupils at the communal colleges 
at Cherbourg, Lorient, Rochefort, Toulon and the Lyce at Brest, 
amounting to 2,960/. 


XXV.—FRENCH HYDROGRAPHIC SERVICE. 


Chapter xvi provides for the hydrographic service; for the hire of 
vessels ; for engraving, provision and purchase of charts, &c.; for 
tidal observations, 680/.; office charges, &c., the total being 16,400. 
Chapter xvii provides for printing and binding almanacs, bulletin of 
the navy, purchases for the maritime hbraries, &c., 17,980/.; to this is 
added subscription to the “ Moniteur”’ and other newspapers, cost 
of advertisements, and finally, purchase of books for the libraries at 
the naval yards, making a total of chapter xvii of 19,576/.; the total | 
of these last three chapters, providing for the educational and 
scientific objects of the French navy, amounts to 44,976. 


XXVI.——-ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC BRANCH. 


The total of the English scientific branch, Vote 5, is 70,0421.; 
but it embraces the cost of the Greenwich Observatory, 4,414.;* 
and that of the Cape of Good Hope, 1,674/.; and the Compass 
Department, 764/.; the School of Naval Architecture, 4,000/.; 
Tibraries and Museums, 1ool/.; Director of Education for the 
Admiralty, 964/. The English hydrographic department costs 
18,725/.; but to this is to be added 31,8517. for surveys, making a 
total of 50,576/.; and in the Votes 1, 2, 8, 10, 12 and 138, is included 
a charge of 51,151/. for officers and men and cost of stores for 
surveys ; so that the cost of surveys and scientific appliances is, in 
fact, 101,727/. annually. The department, in 1864, sold 119,138 
charts and 2,248 books, and realized for them 6,420/. The super- 
intendent of the “‘ Nautical Almanac ”’ has 500/. per annum; and the 
total cost of his establishment is 2,189/. per annum, exclusive of 
paper and printing; but, in 1864, 21,234 copies of this valuable 
work were sold. Under this vote there is a charge of 3,561/. for 
scientific education at the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth. 


* The celebrated Paris Observatory is not charged in the marine budget. 
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XXVII.—VARIOUS CHARGES. 


Chapter xviii of the French budget embraces disbursements for 
various objects—postage money, travelling expenses, pilotage, cost of 
medals, loss on exchange, 10,000. for the encouragement of fisheries, 
and, as a contrast to the 30,000/., granted annually for secret service 
money, under the English Government, in the Civil Service estimates, 
the French navy requires only 400/. for secret service. The total 
amount of this chapter is 89,1062. There is not any specific vote in 
the English estimate corresponding to chapter xviii, but most of the 
charges occur in one or other of the seventeen votes. 

Chapter xix is for temporary charges, and amounts only to 
4,000, - 


XXVISI.— CONVICT ESTABLISHMENT. 


Chapter xx embraces the convict establishment. The total 
charge for 2,800 convicts is 5,120/., including clothing, but exclusive 
of provisions; 200/. is put down to be distributed to convicts on 
their release by expiry of term, or on being pardoned; and 8oi. is 
charged as rewards for good conduct. The English eonvict esta- 
blishment is not charged in the navy estimates. 


XXIX.—FRENCH COLONIES. 


The remaining four chapters of the French budget, constitute 
section 5, and contain the details of the cost of the administration 
of the twelve French colonies, Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, the 
penal settlement of Guyane, Senegal, Gold Coast, Saint Pierre and 
Miquelon, St. Mary of Madagascar, Mayotte, Taiti, Novelle, 
Caledonie and India. Algeria and Cochin China are not classed ag 
colonies. The total charge for the colonies is 24,955,700 frs., or 
998,228/. Guyane is properly a penal settlement, and the charge ig 
1,474,440 frs., or 58,9787. India, that is to say Pondicherry and 
Mahi, cost only, for their civil and military government, 543,580 frs., 
or 21,7431. | 


XXX.—TOTAL COST OF THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH NAVIES. 


The twenty-fourth chapter closes the French budget; the total 
charge, as previously shown, inclusive of the colonies, being 
153,242,332 frs., or 6,129,643/. That for the English navy alone 
being 10,152,905/. (giving credit for 239,319/., the estimated amount 
of extra receipts and repayments). But the English navy estimates 
are swollen by charges for the non-effective branches. Half-pay,, 
reserved half-pay, and retired half-pay to officers of the navy and 
royal marines, 698,195/.; military pensions and allowances, 507,21 1/.; 
and civil pensions and allowances, 208,033/., to the amount of 
1,413,439. This amount manifests an exceedingly liberal provision 
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for large numbers of the disabled, and for servants qualified for 
pension in every class of the naval service. The following is a. 
running commentary upon the charge for the non-effective list. 


XXXI.—NON-EFFECTIVE LISTS. 


The English have 87 admirals in the active half-pay list, and 118 
in the reserve list, and 108 in the retired list. The total number 
of the officers in the half-pay list, including surgeons, paymasters, 
secretaries, naval instructors and chief engineers, is 1,125. On the 
reserved list there are 401 officers, &c., and on the retired list 1,715, 
and marine officers 275, making a total of 3,516, at an annual charge, 
for 1865-66, of 698,195/. The military pensions and allowances 
amount to 507,211/., and embrace pensions for officers for distin- 
guished services; also to 197 wtlows of officers slain; to 3,175 
widows of officers and warrant officers who have died; to 228 widows 
of marine officers ; to go disabled officers ; to 7,882 petty officers and 
seamen not provided for in Greenwich Hospital; and to 5,281 
marines. The civil pension charge is 175,027/., and embraces 452 
of the commissioned, marine and dockyard officers, and 3,001 
artificers; and 977 coast guards and men, at a cost of 32,496/. The 
total civil pension list being 208,03 3/. 


XXXII.—FRENCH PENSION LIST. 


The French have an invalid or half-pay fund, which is available 
both to the officers and men of the navy and commercial marine. It 
is derived from a deduction of 3 per cent. from the pay of all ranks, 
from a percentage on prize money, inscription on the public funds, 
money in the Bank of France, and other sourees. The total for 
1865 is 15,950,000 frs., 638,c00/.; and the whole is allotted. 
5,302,701 frs. is derived from the 3 per cent. upon the pay of the 
navy, and 1,470,000 frs. from the commercial marme. Recipients 
must be 50 years of age, and have been twenty-five years engaged in 
the sea service. The number of recipients are not given, but they 
embrace the wounded, also widows and orphans. 


XXXTII.—CONCLUSION. 


The preceding condensed view of the combatant force of the 
French and English navies should satisfy the most nervous Franco- 
phobist that neither the past status, nor the present, nor the pros- 
pective condition of the two fleets, justify, in the remotest degree, 
any doubt respecting the permanent superiority of the English as a 
maritime nation. This dominancy is, indeed, as inherent in the 
genius and aspirations of the whole people as the love of military 
glory has been from all times past, and is still, the inherent character 
of the French people. Each nation has its own distinguishing 
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characteristic; and the will of kings or ministers could only raise 
temporarily a question whether the bent of a nation could be 
moulded to their will. 

With respect to the comparative cost of the French and English 
navies, namely 10,392,224/. and 5,131,465/., the disproportion in 
their respective forces accounts for the greater part of the difference. 
The greatly higher pay and allowances of officers and men in the 
English navy is another cause; and to these may be added the 
cheaper rate at which the French navy is provisioned and clothed. 
The fact, however, cannot be disguised, that the expenditure in the 
English dockyards for materials and labour for many years past has 
been, and still is, of a magnitude which has not only caused surprise, 
but led to grave doubts, whether an efficient control and supervision 
and economical disbursements have been maintained. These doubts 
were converted into certainties by Mr. Seely, the member for 
Lincoln, in his place in the House of Commons, in the past session 
of Parliament, proving from the dockyard accounts, which had been 
unreservedly submitted to his inspection by the Admiralty, that 
larger sums, or sums nearly as large, had been laid out upon the 
repairs of many vessels than would have been expended in building 
them new; and that annually, for some years past, materials in stock 
to the value of vast sums, which ought to have been accounted for in 
the labour books as worked up in naval constructions, were not 
observable in the records; but whether the deficient materials had 
been left annually in store or were altogether wanting, could only be 
determined by an annual store taking, which hitherto has not been 
the practice, but which, it is to be hoped, will be insisted upon for 
the future by the House of Commons. 

The French budget cannot be too highly commended for its 
elaborate details, summaries and recapitulations of chapters, and 
particularly for its: numerical table (No. XIII), of all officers, 
military and civil, and men, on the permanent establishment of the 
French navy, as exhibited in the Appendix, a model which it would 
be satisfactory were it applied to the English estimates. But it 
would be doing an injustice to two late Lords of the English 
Admiralty, Messrs. Stanfield and Childers, were it not stated that 
under their zealous supervision very great improvements have 
recently been made in the English estimates, particularly in the 
minute analyses of Vote 1, for wages, and in the numerical tables of 
workmen, artizans, &c., and in summaries of some of the votes; and 
the explanation of the vote for public works, is much superior to 
the French explanation on that head. 

In closing this paper, I believe it is made manifest that the 
combatant force and efficiency of the English navy are of a character 
to guarantee the maintenance of that prestige which has hitherto 
placed England at the head of the maritime powers of the world. 
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Tass I.—Chapitre 3. Conseils, Inspections Générales et Contréle Central. 
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Taste I1.—Swite du Chapitre 3. Conseils, Inspections Générales et Contrile Central. 
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1 Conseil d’amirauté................ ER er MPO 148,880 148,880 
2 Sete NOS se ECS WEUEK hy is 08 9), ista oP iwieeSengasta dns ciaeaets 81,410 81,410 
3 Inspection générale de Vartillerie .................... 97,490 77,490 
A 5 des troupes dinfanterie .... 70,565 70,565 
5 = du génie maritime ............ 28,600 28,600 
6 $3 des travaux hydrauliques 27,500 27,500 
Z - du service de santé ........... 18,460 18,460 
8 ConGrole Cominal <5 cy Messen hoe tea sel wadacnsts coins 44,660 44.660 
Total du Chapitre 3. .,..........03.. 497,565 497,565 
Récapitulation de la Section 1. 
Crédits. Différences 
au Budget de | 
Nature des Dépenses. Wemcnacs ealoaée 1865. 


pour l’Exercice | pour |’Exercice = ae 
1865. 1864. 




















En Plus. 
fr. fr. ir 
Chapitre 1. Administration centrale (personnel)| 1,062,300 1,059,800 24.00 
aes - (matériel) .... 267,300 267,300 — 
3. Conseils, inspections générales et 
?? ) es 
ouprole: (COMLAL) <3. .canss.csrncdnaees 497,595 ee 
Potal de Section IA. eczeesiee. A il827,005 1,824,765 244.00 
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Taste III.—Chapitre 4. Etats-Majors et Equipages. 







































Appointements Montant 
Effectif. Nature des Dépenses. & Terre Présumé de la 
par An. ) = Dépense. . 
SECTION 2. =. : = 
Chapitre 5.—Htats-Majors et Equipages., 
ARTICLE 1.—Officiers de la Marine. 
Srorron 1.—Solde d’ Activité. 
2 Amiraux 30,000 60,000 
CY. <l W UCONN, 1h pdapec tas etl ona tice bea cas eevee: 15,000 255,000 
30 Comte aunir ax fecse, cdccrsedetess Madea sscecennmanne 10,000 300,000 
{ 65 capitaines de vaisseau de Ire classe ...| 5,000 325,000 
130 < 
65 - $5 Be. vides, 4,500 292,500 
270 | Capitaines de Tregate Vu.) .ciscesceccesnnssoneses 3,500 945,000 
{ 375 lieutenants de vaisseau de Ire classe 2,500 937,500 
750 
375 fe 55 26° %; 2,000 750,000 
600+ | Wnseignes dewaidseau 5.01.0 :...srervsenssoesdtvee- 1,500 g00,000 
200 aspirants de Tre’ classé" .....0......00 sees 1,000 200,000 
300 
100 - 7S ald Ma SPR ea SCN Sa 600 60,000 
2,099 —s 5;025,000 
A Ajouter. 
50 lieutenants de vaisseau de lre classe, 9.500 ; 
[Pe s@H BORLCLOMCO MAO! ccavattaccavte vaxseccsqects ees : EE 
. d d 1 
25 lieutenants de vaisseau de 2e classe, 
i Oli POGUE CS Mime. aparece cesensteose ter cau sed } 2,000 Sgeee 
2174 ~— 175,000 
Srction 2.—NSolde de Réserve. 
Belli VO O-ATN AP AUR. goin ctccca sncgssreopeatsiendeeeasaiatecsnacs 9,000 136,000 
Mémoire : 
Pl QOGOMtRO- AMA AUT » cera sesssidanterstavesneronnetes 2,000 120,000 
os 256,000 
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TasLe [V.—Swite du Chapitre 4. Habillement des Equipages a Terre et a la Mer. 
























: Officiers, Montant 
Nature des Dépenses. periers Mousses.| Total. Eee de 
Marins. Dépense. 
ARTICLE 4. 
Habillement des Equipages & Terre et 4 la Mer. 
A. Terre. 
Petits états-majors des Givisions ........ccsccesssscssescses eneneees 696 2 
Compagnies de gabiers et de terroniers, &C. .........eseeceees 685 as 
- PAIL OTUMIOT Bie fon dsesce he Seto sas coos tvan Se oaecoan a weaehes 242 —_ 
3 Fynsai ba eM: shaie eed eect lcci ends NG Besse 210 — 
FA HAC CAMICTOU Si. cs Seeds. kek oki kaesdeaeeoneusvinen jes SEA — 
ss GOO te titi Mad eer aenr vat onncngeteteancta meatahey 1,493 — 
Bataillon d’instruction de fusiliers ........cccccesseseceeeeeneees 520 a= 
OA A tere esacsissctoeatenedl es annsnceies. 4,160 nies 
Habillements des 4,160 officiers, mariniers et marins, 
FON 0 jouer 399,360 
calculé 4 raison de 96 frs. par homme et par an........ 
Somme égale aux retenues opérées sur la solde oie ame 399,360 
Pee Oa aed CFtey ATIC: 2) .5....ccarcsusencyesdoesscieattuatom scenes 
A Ajouter. 
Pertes éprouvées par les marins dans les événements 
de mer et lors de congédiements anticipés (cas prévus = 20,384 
par l Article 241 du Décret du 11 Aott, 1865) ........ 
A la Mer. fe ataiias 
Effectif des hommes embarqués (déduction faite des 45 ¢.)| 27,171 — 
A déduire les surnuméraires (déduction faite des 45.) | 1,739 — 
ROBLEY igs cscs ccsaitbonssicnsnesesnane Rae peabeass 25,432 — 
Habillement des 25,432 officiers, mariniers et marins, re 2441 4.72 ee 
a& 96 frs. (fixation individuelle par an)... eee 
Idem des 1,710 mousses 4 81 frs. (méme fixation)............ mee 138,510 _ 
DE OEE Se cas vascara euatiay erie aeons = 25579982 oom 
A Ajouter. 
Fractions négligées dans le calcul des incomplets es BS a 
Map 2 Cg Gler © CH OCtIE isis tisand aio casiinssates canna tauoses 
Somme égale aux rétenues opérées sur la solde (Equi- ee PLE Se oe 
PACs. a Le MLer, AITICLO-D) ssi scsvecccsssacsussouscchnivonesssecsnest 579399 
A. Ajouter. 
Délivrances extraordinaires de vétements aux équi- 
pages des batiments 4 vapeur, aux batiments destinés oy eas 
pour Terre-Neuve et l’Islande et & ceux qui doivent : 
SPD LEE Le CH EVOUH o2i.eicncsepsedeesinsexéaspcaseseap lass haestes ne ———_| 2,099 ove 
£3 Potal-de ly Article 4. i,,.:ccsccssctesoceke . = — 3,019,736 
Et pour somme ronde .............c008 ae = 3,019,736 


Note.—Crédits demandés pour l’exercice 1865, 3,019,736 frs. 
Différences au budget de 1865, alloués pour l’exercice 1864, 3,019,736 frs. 
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TaBLeE V.—Suite du Chapitre 5. Article6. Habillement des Troupes. 



































Effectif. Prix des Masses. Dépense. Montant — 
—___________] Présumé? 
Nature des Dépenses. 2 oe dc lal 
ous- Sous- ous- 
Officiers,| S°!4ats- lo ficiers,| Soldats. Officiers. Soldats Dépense. 
ARTICLE 6.—Habillement des Troupes (a). fre eae Ae Ete. fr. fr. 
ait asavent6 06 WIOTING 2. \...a.hss-23-0 Genet st 1,074 {11,293} 50 06] 42 531 538,764 |507,323 — 
Recent d arbillerie : 2 ..54..0-.35-+ebseccaetonn-s 282 | 2,780} 59 65|55 50416,821 154,290 — 
Compagnies (’ouvriers d’artillerie ........... 70 | 885] 49 6«|55 sol 4,175 | 49,117, — 
Compagnie de discipline 20... cece 8 208] 40 97133 33 328 | 6,770 — 
Compagnies de gardes-chiourmes............... 29 338} 44 72/38 94] 1,297 | 13,161 — 
ss ra = — |76,385 |730,659 | 807,044 
A Ajouter— fr - 
Infanterie (pour 2,000 recrues pendant six mois en France représentant | 45 550 00 
Ta--dépense: de. Toco hn oMmmies a4 4L08.. 6.5) Ose sss eck e2ts2 ct secyee edad Utedecputnest cess ; 
Régiment d’artillerie (pour 390 recrues pendant six mois en France, } P 
représentant la dépense de 195 hommes & 55 frs. soc. Pun) ............04 pee ag 573149 
Ouvriers dartillerie (pour 136 recrues pendant six mois en France, re- 3474 00 ‘ 
présentant la dépense de 68 hommes 4 §5 frs. 55 ¢. Pun) o.....ceeseeeeeees a 
Total dol Article 6-2.) slscrid:3ah.c Bh eee 864,191 
Eel POUR SOMES TOMATO. 5.2257 x. Mesias cen ctecu aan career 864,19 


Note.—Crédits, demandés pour l’exercice 1865, 864,191 frs.; alloués pour l’exercice 1864, 864,191 frs. 
TasLe VI.—Suzte du Chapitre 5. Article'7. Objets Divers concernant les Troupes. 


Montant 


Présumé 
de la 

Dépense, 

ARTICLE 7.—Objets Divers concernant les Troupes (0). ~- 

Chauffage. fr. g 

Pour 533,995 rations des sous-officiers (365 jours) a ofr. 0430 [es PATIO s.... 25; icesotersamnaanen the 22,962 

» 67,897  » collectives de Pordinaire (365 jours) a ofr. 6457 Pune. wdepacgsteuresauabe ex 43,845 

ie RTOS 3 chauffage des chambres (133 jours d’hiver) ry 3 

CPA T AS VUNG 3.2 xetcndag cnet ame oeaten tenner 9:075 

A. Déduire—- 75,882 

Pour les troupes passagéres et pour les détachements auxquels il n’est pas fait de 4 

distribution régulidre dans les Colomits yo. 3., 5... cbassoxsess cease teneaeseneeovconannsanosaeaion Shales ——r } 149572 

A Ajouter— Entretien des Armes. 6138 
BNA ATIDEDIC LG MAT IRO). faivecntnices sci sarees $e Weomree dasarwiovanbeeeie teat Raaa aa OE eee ae 22,292 
Artillerie abs! Saale Pt Bovea seyrropectec a abenstoact ecedice cau acel Roe aire tera MSN ek MIE cep teats era . 5,885 

@armoagnie de Giscipline f.0..5.iss).chactevacouwes oot ote e uoueney eee er eenRe rea cies Gene 276 (| 78:754 

Compagnies.do gardesschiourmes.....,...2.c0cinaewararcomannaeeracouta ostott 800 4 

Ecoles et Gymnases. 
BKeole d’artillerie de marine (matériel) 9.2.0... ...ccccccsssssssschsesvassesquereneunsneneasees bhai 8,000 eS 
gp OUR y MANE SORE INTC MILO Sai. 5. ccsvets s20eg 9. eas cates sponge do oe Ra ae 20,000 | | 28,008 


Frais de Transport et d’ Emballage. 
Emballage et transport des effets dhabillement et autres appartenant aux corps Be a a 
a 


troupes (dépenses SHO CEMONS OW WOATECO)’ | si Sas anSovs osvgs es ceacenen ge RR athe een en oan eee #5 
Dotalde Article vidicutindsieee, WHOL tae cee 129,463 
UO OTU BOWE LOMO. tad. cso, Atrmaces castes ct aa tie ae iF 129,465 


Note.—Crédits demandés pour lexercice 1865, 129,465 frs.; alloués pour lexercice 1864 
129,710 frs. Ditférence en moins, 245 frs. 4 
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Taste VII.—Suite du Chapitre 6. Corps Entretenus et Agents Divers. 





Montant 
i Supplé- | Total pa 5 
Effectif. Nature des Dépenses. Ap nh aia oe ey - a Pree de 
Dépense. 
ARTICLE 2.—Génie Maritime. : 
Src. 1.—Solde d’ Activité. 
Inspection Générale. 
1 inspecteur général _............ - 12,000 1,500 | 13,500 
2 1 directeur des construc- fore 
tions navales de Lre classe 10,000 1,500 | 11,500 
adjoint 4 l inspection .... 
Service des Ports. 
4 directeurs des construc- 
| tions navales de lre classe } al ¥,ge0. [17,800 Besece 
10 
6 directeurs des construc- 
L tions navales de 2e aot 5,000 #1520 9,500 pres 
20 ingénieurs de Ire classe.... 5,000 1,500 6,500 | 130,000 
40 
20 3 de 2e classe .... 4,000 1,500 5,500 | 110,000 
{ it stasis Bs de ee 3,000 ye 4,200 | 1 ees 
as ) Me das80nnewennee ft] 2400 | 15000 | 8400 ] 95,200 
Bay Wie See de ree 2,000 50 8,000 heeee 
10 MIS VIES ve csiheta bass daw tetegle eave 1,200 — 1,200 12,000 
Conducteurs principaux et | 
6 { ordinaires E banal c reel Fou } 1,600 @ 2,400)  — CES 12,000 
10 Commis dessinateurs ............ 1,200 ,, 2,000 —_ —— 15,890 
148 | 662,600 
Ecole d Application a Paris. 
3 Commis dessinateurs ............ 1,500 @ 2,400} — — 6,600 
a | Pergo theme] tao. |< — | ae aa 


153 von — — 671,600 
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TaBLE VIII.—Suite de Chapitre 6. Article 12. Officers de Sante. 









Appointe- Montant Présumé 
ments de la 
par An. Dépense. 


ARTICLE 12. fr. fr. fr. 


Officiers de Santé, Inspection Générale. 





Bo} Ae peCbOun oneal he siurcgssvicctecetosnestor noes 10,000 } 10,000 10,000 
Service Général. 
3 | Directeurs du service de santé... 8,000 } 24,000 
11 | Médecins et pharmaciens en chef. ............ 5,000 | 55,000 
16 | Médecins et pharmaciens professeurs........ 3,500 } 56,000 
SOs MiSdecins MriInel pea 4a. wisn tecdsM ceed ody ecetet- 3,500 | 105,000 
100 médecins de Lre classe .........-.cssccsceeseee 2,800 {280,000 
04 200 3 Dol | 5 sears 2,000 | 400,000 
140 4 Bei Gk eae ea ae 1,200 | 168,000 
Opharmaciens delre 4, ssssssscssveseseoseeeee| 2,800 f 25,200 
43 4 | 14 4 oO ahah hte 0 ee 2,000 | 28,000 
20 é: Ran hence ote BEI 1,200 | 24,000 
; —_——__ 1,165,200 
A Ajouter. 1,175,200 
—{ Frais du service de santé dans les ane, ext st 3,700 
AO GO MCAIBOR (555) cavehandenavesaSnectveetandeenenteaes 
—— | Sdemmnite clo lopemiont<..7.0..5h caters cyesegesse _ — 185,000 
} pe ata de résidence 4 Paris des 
= officiers de santé attachés a l’inspec- — _ 3,300 
FLOM GOMOE ANG ~ a5 ores eee prusonn heeeetnas 
— | Abonnement pour frais de bureau ............ — — 2,000 
; Supplément de fonctions aux officiers 
—_ de santé attachés dans les établisse- — — 1,500 
ments hors dés Ports ......400.ssese.. scooters 
Frais d’écrivains pour le secrétariat 
-| des conseils de santé a Brest et | — _ 1,800 
f LOST Ca) Tape Sea eae ee aren iil SOC Ror eto 
A Déduire. 1,872,500 
1. Solde et indemnité de logement des 
officiers de santé attachés au service 
_ des divisions des équipages de la flotte, — 10,320 
transportée au chapitre 4, article 2, 
OQUAPAPOH A TOLLE r-6. sc. cscesdresaetlenongennd 
2. Appointements de grade des officiers 
as | de santé embarqués, transportés =} — 436300 
chapitre 4, article 3, équipages A la : 
SS A cat oF HERD OEE ONY AR 
— | 3. Indemnité de logement des mémes ...... _— 81,880 
528,500 
A Déduire de Nouveau. < 
Solde, suppléments et indemnité de 794,000 
logement de linspecteur général et du 
= médecin principal attaché a Vinspec- — —_ 18,460 
tion, transportés a Varticle 7 du 
CHAP UET ED. cs osvatesecbarioses Aeprtucea sh sescoshogs 
544 Reste: Total de l’Article 12........ — —~ 775,540 


Note.-—Crédits demandés pour l’exercice 1865, 775,540 frs. 
»  alloués be 64, 9: 5,540 frs. 
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TaBLE [X.—Chapitre 8. Horrravx. Article 1. Appointments 
et Frais Divers. 





Effectif des Agents. Crédits 


Montant 








Non Nature des Dépenses, ee Demandés} Alloués 
: A 0’ 
Nourris. | Nourris. Dépense. | l meneice Paeerics 
865. 1864. 
fr. fr. fr; 
Chapitre 8.—Hépitaua. 
ARTICLE 1. 
Appointements et Frais Divers. 
112 —  |Scours hospitaliéres ...........e0- 62,640 — — 
ee ee Re 
Jardiniers des jardins bota- 
— 27 niques et des jardins pota- 23,360 — — 
OEE” Bo mi he enc hn tecuav tne: 

209 — L515 yO) (cia pana iene ROR ln Ae 72,792 — — 
14 39 Gardiens et portiers ............... 28,752 — — 
33 10 Divers AGENT ...5 0. .sasosers-tasonods, 23,058 _ — 
_ 34 POMPHRIIONS |. co coccsnesnesuveencsnncencee 20,595 — = 

368 113 236,297 — — 

Se a, te 

481 





A Ajouter. 


Indemnité @habillement aux infirmiers 5145 | 
CPECIAIORCINISE) tos.5.scvsiieCerousttesesssdoncaoeosdee : 

Indemnité dhabillement aux gardiens 
et portiers 


FOO SHOTH HOT OOHO SOOO HORE HOGG EEE HORTD ODEO EODED00 


} 3,284. 


19,789 
Haute paye aux infirmieY........ceceeees 8,610 


Suppléments aux vaguemestres..........0 w —- 720 





Gratifications aux infirmiers ............s0000088 2,000 


Frais de route es SQ2urs.....c.ccccsserssees Cet Nae | 1,000 


257,086 | 257,086 | 257,086 
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ae ae X.—Chapitre 8. Articles 2, 3,4 et 5. Hoprrraux. Vivres, 
Matericl, Malades, Quarantine. 























: Crédits. iffé- 
Montant = puiis 








Boas au 
* Présumé a Budget 
| Nature des Dépenses. Sgeaeiee Demandés| Alloués | de 1865. 
: | la pour pour. 
: ARTICLE 2, 
Achats Généraux faits en France de i ir fr. 
denrées, de médicaments et d’objets 
relatifs au Service des Hopitaux et des 
Batiments de la Flotte. 
EN Ro ISM eCe tte mae, Cini NC RENE sre eR Gey 456,112 
OLIV CY 22 RRC omen nr ese SRR ase 23552 
CIAO! feavccaestauvsecpannecosscaitaenabaee hate 11,000 
Drogues et médicaments, sangsues, &e. ....| 194,212 
Linge 4 pansement, charpie, “e........ ........ 1275470 
Instruments de chirurgie, bandages 
eriawnitea: sos s ctecto actu niues pease i 
Renouvellement du mobilier .............6000. 150,048 


1,106,754 
A Ajouter. 


Nourriture | **? —— + 33,600 ) 
des agents4 30° frs. par an. : 


256 & ration de 
dont r8o frs. par an. } 46,080 


Total-de PAPtIGlE'? .,....c.ceeieves 


ARTICLE 3. 
Dépenses relatives au Matériel. 


Indemnité d’entretien de caisse allouée 


aux chirurgiens embarqués................ 
Entretien du mobilier des hépitaux ........ 62,503 
Droits de douane et d’octroi ........0.. eee 39,476 
Frais de charroi et diverses dépenses .... 8,325 


Total de l Article 3 .,..............1 121,884 | 121,884] 121,884 








ARTICLE 4, 
Traitement de Malades hors des Eta- 
blissements de la Marine. 








Hépitaux civils et militaires de France 8 
OUST ALBBHIO. sovacecduaricsatvadior a okateetiee 739339 
Colonies et consulats ............. bik svonans smcats 536,704 
Total de l’Article 4)... eee. 675,043 
ARTIOLE 5. 
Frais de quarantaine et patentes de santé —_ 5,000 5,000f  — 
Total du Chapitre 8............0.00. — 2,245,44/7|2,275,691] 830,144 





* Réductions provenant de la non-bissextilité de année. 
i er 
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Taste XI.—Suite del’ Annexe No.1. Chapitre 8. Horrravux. 




















Calcul des Effectifs. 
Calcul des Effectifs. Hommes. 
Effectif total personnel (voir le tableau 4 la page précédente) _............ 63,598 
A Ajouter. 
Divers officiers militaires ou civils et divers agents Retiles aux 68 
hépitaux ; ouvriers, invalides de la marine, &c. (approximation) 5s sabi 
A Déduire. 66,598 
1. Le personnel— 
Des conseils, inspections générales et contréle \ 
15 
COMUNE shoe errata oi sonnets j 
Des oflicierg de la MAPine 6. 55.50025 caessoseesan seed ecdevcas LL TH 
»» directions d’artillerie en France ................ 317 $ 6,747 
» corps entretenus et agents divers ................ 1,650 
De la maistrance, &c. moins les escouades de 
gabiers de port et de gardiennage des vais- > 2,591 
5.2L RRS 9g ORE einen ee sys Rr acer aaaeee 
2. Les troupes servant aux colonies, sayoir— 143259 
ATER TCOLIC 2" 65 5cGee oodaaagotescd eres EE Cn ne ee 6,225 
eee ae ee ie Dee } 4; 4 
8. Les écoles régimentaires 0..........sccsesseessetseeceseene | 
4. Wes trisunaux MmaritHVes 3b. ..c15..-c-.00cpsssececceeacssdaveses — a 
Resto) c.cctcinrkes sLauubovencinws}is ane MoUcantinvan Mitac MaRNROEN 525339 
’ ’ 2,617 
Ce nombre d’aprés la proportion du vingtiéme de leffectif, suppose Se 3 
Pour Calcul de la Dépense. Dépense. 
ae 
| Hommes 4 traiter dans les hopitaux maritimes (654,080 
1,792 journées a 1 fr. 66 c. Pune, 1,059,638 fr. 27 c.), soit........ 1,059,038 


Hommes 4 traiter dans les hépitaux militaires 
et civils de France et d’Algérie (91,615 
2514 | joumiées & 1 fr. 51 c. Pune; 138,338 fr. 65 .c.), (2°99 
BOL, «0h ccanoaed- WAM Diyas Tats. da SSAA 7ey0 «BEE» SBTC 6753043 


Hommes 4 traiter dans les colonies et consulats, | 
ec { et achats de médicaments (par approximation) } 536,704.) 


2,617 1,734,681 
ECMO MAAN aldose delicate teu neal caves Ui uch balsa iresar dit Men sesiad Maeaoasssissibditssapwancabst 259,086 
BN GME IANO COS NOOIR GS) sy! oes peters acta cael vag cap ish ance tSvach ad sdapeco oan sonsconedn® 79,680 
Dépenses des services étrangers au traitement des malades ...............0+. 169,000 
Frais de quarantaine et patentics de santé .............s-csserscerseersesesenneeesess 5,000 





Total égal 4 la dépense du chapitre Hopitaux................ 2524.5 ,447 
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Taste XII.—Suite de l’ Annexe No.1. Chapitre9. Vivres. Calcul des Effectifs 
et de la Dépense en Rations. 





Effectif Reste Prix Dépense 
Total du | Déduction.| en Ration- | Moyen des en 
Personnel. naires. Rations. Rations. 
Conseils, inspections générales et 15 a: zs 
contréle central..........0:+sceasssereee 15 <r 
Etats-majors de la flotte .............c0000 1,047 | 1,047 — — = 
Directions d@’artillerie en France ..... 354 317 “~— = an 
Corps entretenus et agents divers ....) 1,221 1,221 — ~— _ 
Equipages 4 terre et marins déte- 
. ae srs Rg toe 0°6175 890,731 
nus & bord du pénitencier établi 4,659 327{ 39952 |. : ; 
Ci ES 0) 1 se nd ge a f 380; ner 239071 
Patients Armes 5 ...cncccakesdacveseedserees > 30,473 — 30,473 | 09723 | 10,814,544 


Infanterie de marine— 


A terre 4 la ration de pain em- 


6,884 | 0:2246* eae 
barquée & la ration de mer.... 143799 6,915 | Be: 594534 


500 | 0:9723+ 177,444 
Artillerie de marine— 


A terre 4 la ration de pain em- 


672 | 0°2246* 
barquée & la ration de mer... } 4,409 | 1,537 { 23072 219,047 


200 | 0°9723t 793977 
Gendarmerie maritime ..........s0.0000. 382 382 — — — 
Compagnie de discipline.................4 216 16 200 | 0°2246 16,395 
Agents de surveillance des chiourmes 422 73 349 | 02246 28,608 
re eaalle gardiennage et surveil- } 3,306 | 3,306 cee = at 
PROG Fare dane cit acacgnoneiega segneatea toasts ines 
Tribunaux Maritimes ..........ccccceoeevees 32 32 — — —_ 
COnGaIMVCA ices. dcnieiaccamean es 2,800 140 2,660 | 0:°4801 417,581 
63,5984 | 15,3828 | 48,270 sg 13,263,545 





A Ajouter. 


Supplément de pain aux marins auxquels la ration ordinaire 
ne suffit pas et 4 ceux naviguant au del& du 50me degré de 
latitude ; consommations extraordinaires dans les régions > 466,351 
intertropicales, doubles rations en boissons et diverses 


MC PONSOR|..0.dcivntrrdvagneiciinanr omni armen ate amen mea oT oN 
; : take Laon ee : 5993351 
Vin, eau-de-vie et vinaigre délivrés aux équipages a terre, aux 
troupes et aux ouvriers de la marine pendant les chaleurs, > 133,000 
fournitures extraordinaires aux mémes ainsi qu’aux forcats 
Fourrages pour 39 chevaux de la compagnie des canonniers conducteurs 
eréée par le décret du 14 Aodt, 1861 (14,274 rations 4 1 fr. 50¢. l'une)... 21,411 
Total du chapitre 9............ seaehatt coe ate 13,884,307 
Et pour somMe LONE. cesersrcssssesoreseeonesee- 13,884,308 


* Prix de la ration a terre. + Prix de la ration de mer. 
t Voir ci-devant le tableau détaillé de l’effectif du personnel. 
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Note to TABLE XII. 





Eléments de Déductions. 


Individus sans ration.........0...000 Ie edissscNihoapi essed _ 15 
9 9 mdeahetonetace sveacetie dasnspatoncroee oO — 1,047 
" ” eavasssediSrneevesasissneetensaosrvarsarcs _ 307 
” sie 2 a eelaagnoassteeceoutes Sa tale cabin _ 1,221 
Officters et Proflesseurs «....ccsiescensesensaseasotveesoriness 99 
Vingtiéme des hépitaux sur le restant................ 228 I a 
Adil VAS! BANG: TALION 3 3s asses cwetevavons Ae sedeobeswek cas — 
ORT TS es aes ca OT wie Mewes vs 433 
Ekomimties! sax Colonies) <i.3.2:5.5 1. stesacdos hd entieseont 6,043 | 6,915 
Vingtiéme des hépitaux sur le restant................ 389 J 
WOOLES PEPTMOWAINES s,..0...5.<acconsesscisseeverctesrd ns stees 3 
CLI ole ea ay eee Fe i Sa 173 
ML OVAMACSY BUX COLOMIER ayers csesce ce ieeds voor se suiddonssoeoev, 1,210 oy 
Vingtiéme des hdpitaux sur le restant................ 151 
AUOIVIGUS SANS PAMON: «ccsievesssrsecservevcrseeccuastintecte = 382 
COC 16 esos Soa Oe cadens caas vasa dv hoes oh 5 } 
16 
Vingtiéme des hépitaux sur le restant................ 11 
MOUS-OLNCOLS CHEPCLOWUS .ii.5cnptasncssisencsecedeciaectaerss 55 
Vingtiéme des hépitaux sur le restant................ 18 I iS 
PNGiyiGus, SAUS-PALIONS 6.3... b ccsovseveebssiactiosssverivase: —— 3,306 
35 Pid. astineduetecn atcoassncainudearecuetieisi aes 32 
Vingtidme des hépitaux .....cscscroreerscseseeseees ~— 140 
Total 4. aasevigsteadsesstsn: Newasnee — 15,328 





y* There is a discrepancy in two of the totals in Table VIII, viz., those of 
794,000 fr. and 775,540 fr.; but reference to the official budget from which these 
statistics have been compiled, shows that both amounts are in accordance with 
the original. 


ww 
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Taste XIII.—Anneze No. 1. Tableau du Personnel, pour servir de 
SE A NO NE LR I IR TS LETTE TT LOSE OSLER EIN NTE ON IESE LO NEEDLE LLL AEE DEE LDL LLY TLE ALLO SS LIED ELLE LED DLISTED ELLE LD LEE ELE 
Décomposition de l’Effectif. 





Officiers Officiers Gardes et 

ted M Rok ms a Couteolours 

‘ (y compris les oe ’Artillerie 

Désignation des Corps Spéciaux. Aspirants), Marins, Chefs, ‘ 
Officiers Civils | Agents Divers,| Sous-Chefs, 

(y ou les} Maitres, ean 

Bicminatene Mécaniciens, eer ey 
Professeurs, | Conducteurs, | Sous-Officiers 

SEChaba &e. et, Soldats. 

Srcrion 1. 


Chapitre 3.— Conseils, Inspections Générales 
et Contrdie Central. 





Inspection du matériel de Vartillerie .......... cece: 8 ae a 
59 générale des troupes d’infanterie ........... r _ —_ 
Woantrole: Comiireall,,..csiccacc)sccssaopotasssnoectowdarectsven erdoetaesrdast 2 — == 
15 — — 
SECTION 2. —_—————— | 
Chapitre 4.—Htats-Majors et Equipages. 
Olficiers de la amarame  Ge0.5.5. Gag iis sets tose tavertaevsesarig 2,174 — — 
Service 4 terre. Divisions des équipages de la 
A a ORRNR 8 MERTEN eee Rin | 99 4,160 = 
Service & la mer. LEtats-majors et équipages 
OMPALGUES «..052..000.h ode de ie enn He Att } 9 28,851 Ps 
Détenus du pénitencier flottant .:......sssssereeeeseees = 400 — 











Chapitre 5.—Troupes. 

















Tnfanterioe de MaAxINe ....5.devsieoscoves<0tas onesasecdoncosasnescoaasens 483 -- 13,816 
Direetions d’artillorie- <.£.,.cagig.ih.. a4 -npsvtnecaver means 38 — 279 
Régiment Gil ner ev netha escheonectoncvisumnauccbeomasto ene 176 -- 45233 
ClonGarmerie Wari ¢. ..,...<sswrevesseisncaesessosgercenees? vay rain 17 — 365 
Wompacmic de. disciple. <5. cs..ceiseracesantecvvaceyasineatora sess 5 — 211 
Sous-officiers et garde-chiourmes (pour mémoire, 
leffectif de ce corps est transporté ci-aprés wf — — — 
CBSOUNINEE) cr aceesssuscecbvqstieR ness sests<oaRieerenys Saneat 
719 — 18,904 19,623 
Chapitre 6.—Corps Entretenus et Agents divers. aera ——e 
CO YO WARMING «05.030 ccc bcbis soi bases santa tiasieteraee ROME 147 6 — 153 
ee wrcrierayhe ERR ony CT TR Te 19 —_ — 194 
Examinateurs et professeurs d’hydrographie ............ 46 _ = 46 
Commissariat de Ja MAKIN: 0h.cccs.ccccsoedsosedarssoeeneesendes 434 =. = 434 
aS CHIO ClO: ba, WANIME ssc eedeoseastconbed ga osyeenpsoeveravess 34 — = 34 
Womuptablen dia mat6riol: —srsciacogesa cess des ssee cseantoxsceee: 97 30 — 127 
Personnel administratif des directions de travaux . 
dans les ports et des établissements de la marie 72 == = 72 | 
BAUGI LSB NOMS coc coc saa ge seano F< swavic eke Cie awed SVN HGTD ; 
Agents de manutention des subsistance’..............600 11 —~ — 11 a 
Ingénieurs des ponts et chausséeS...............00 Nes a 32 45 —_— "7 
AUYOMVELS CO 1A WARPING .olgscvesckes cadena cccdvacecvosssencocs 67 — — 67 
POP VICE CO SATIS as. firs act cnles oeabeo ran tte a gadovod cagtoaasanvagh toes 544 — — 544 
Divers services. (Dépdt des cartes et plans de 
la marine; bibliothécaires, examinateurs de 
Vécole navale ; agents comptables des traites de ae ar mus 26 
Ta WnaTie) © ic... acidee see eee eee ee 
Mécaniciens en chef et mécaniciens principaux ....... 40 — <— 40 | 
1,569 81 — 1,650 
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a  Etablissement des Chapitres 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, du Budget de 1865. 
52 EE A ES POSTIPS PIE BIE LSE ES TEED ELITR LET L DES TLS SETS OEE LTD ET ENE LS OLE LL TL, 
} Effectif Général. 


Gardes et 











ficiers ; 
itaires pita Contréleurs 
mpris les | “yo otg | dArtillerie, 3 ara 
irants), ae Chefs, Con- Désignation des Corps Spéciaux. 
ers Civils 2. | Sous-Chefs, z 
mpris les Ny Ss | et Ouvriers dam- | Total. 
mmis), nici ey d’ Etat ; nés, 
inateurs, Cond: wid Armuriers, 
esseurs, teurs. ke Sous-Officiers 
&e. am | et Soldats. 
SECTION 1. 
Chapitre 3.—Conseils, Inspections Générales _ 
et Contréle Central. 
Ze. Coos = —| — Inspection du matériel de l’artillerie 
ee Eo aes aa e générale des troupes d’infanterie 
ce ae mee Pe ee Contrdéle central 
25* — _ — 15 
Chapitre 4.—Hiats-Majors et Equipages. 
a —_ a, et Ge Officiers de la marine 
Ps Service 4 terre. Divisions des équipages de la 
f Tar 5: ey ine flotte 
Service & la mer. Etats-majors et équipages 
os ‘Bi rae oe ace embarqués 
rae a i eee Détenus du pénitencier flottant 
a ee 3 
865 33,441 —_ — | 37,306 











Chapitre 5.—Troupes. . 
—|}; — Infanterie de marine 

—| — Directions d’artillerie 
as —}; — Régiment e 

—|— Gendarmerie maritime 

—|— Compagnie de discipline 

Sous-officiers et garde-chiourmes (pour mémoire, 
; Veffectif de ce corps est transporté ci-aprés aux 
chiourmes) 





18,904 





Génie maritime 

— Ingénieurs-hydrographes 

— Examinateurs et professeurs d’hydrographie 

as Commissariat de la marine 

— Inspection de la marine 

— Comptables du matériel 

{din administraitif des directions de travaux 





——|—————|_ Chapitre 6.— Corps Entretenus et Agents divers, 


dans les ports et des établissements de la marine 

hors des ports 

— —j;-— Agents de manutention des subsistances 

— —|— Ingénieurs des ponts et chaussées 

— —|— Aumdniers de la marine 

— —|— Service de santé 

Divers services. (Dépdt des cartes et plans de 
la marine; bibliothécaires, examinateurs de 
Vécole navale ; agents comptables des traites de 
la marine) 

_ —|— Mécaniciens en chef et mécaniciens principaux 
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Désignation des Corps Spéciaux. 


Chapitre 7.—Maistrance, Gardiennage et 
Surveillance. 

Maitres entretenus des directions des construc- 
tions navales, des mouvements et de l’artillerie 
dans les ports, et des établissements hors des 
POPES: Gru spute cncopes esecvensaisece mine see ntewe ip cuscanatns clans Dan an «a 

Ecoles de maistrance et écoles élémentaires des 
BISCUIT 5, <.S.guresnassa deat viesacgenssaetoas eases back Caag fala sceaase } 

BUNS CS OINGH sci sicve ccc osaronsconcavasneceasdoreceeoamxcneaicsneitten ones 

Escouades de gabiers de port ........ccssssccesssssoseseeooees 

3 de gardiennage des VaisseaUk.........cceee 

Gardiens de magasins et de bureaux, portiers, 
PONRGIONS, GEC. “isicesvcssrsststes iriaaeccbint ceeccesneweasiencecets } 

Conrpagnies de POM piers... icccevscoossesacersoriatebsogannsceouses 


SECTION 4. 
\Chapitre 14.—Justice Maritime. 
ME PUN AUT WIATIVITICS) -scecssntcceroetesstoscacteomobccovs-eteebees 


Chiowrmes. 
Agents de surveillance des Chiourmes.......c..eeerereees 
Condamnés eeoeeres COCOHOHOHOHOOHEECAOOTHOTOHOTEHOOO Eo ee rere eoor ores ee eee eer eee 


# 


A Déduire. 


terre et des bitiments armés, portés a la fois 


[ Mar. 


TaBLe XIII.—Annexe No. 


Décomposition de l’Effectif. 





eee Officiers, Gardes et 
(y cones i Mariniers et ‘Partillerie | 
Aspirants), Marins, Chefs, : ’ 
Officiers Civils} Agents Divers,| Sous-Chefs, Total | 
(y ee les Maitres, et Ouvriers : <7 
ivgucee Mécaniciens, Peers | 
Professeurs, | Conducteurs, | Sous-Officiers ' 
&e. &e. et Soldats. : 
—— —__—_—_~ 
| 
| 
— 262 _ 262 | 
| 
8 — = 8 | ‘ 
-- 853 _ 853 | 

— 315 _ 315 

_ 400 ~— 400 
= 1,020 ee 1,020 | 
—_ 448 — 448 | 
8 3,298 — 3,306 | 


Les états-majors des divisions, des équipages ‘| 


aux Articles 1, 2 et 3, du Chapitre 4, et aux 
Articles 5,11 et 14, du Chapitre 4 (Section 2 
GUD UCPC)’ srs sexesecessersestettoulonts deevaeneneusneestincessberse 





Norr.—Les personnel de l’administration centrale, le personnel complémentaire des hopitaus, 


le présent tableau. 


* Effectif. Conseils, inspections génerales et contrdle central, 15; officiers de la marine, 2,1 “43 ; 


ce nombre les états-majors des ‘divisions des batiments armés, 


1,556, ce chiffre des officiers sé 


1866.] 


cau Au 


fficiers 
ilitaires 
mpris les 
pirants), 
iers Civils 





8 


| 32 


56 


52 


Personnel, &c.—Contd. 


Effectif Général. 


’ Gardes et 
Officiers Contréleurs 
d’Artillerie, 

Chefs, Con- 


Divers 
2 Sous-Chefs 
Maitres, ae Ouvriers. dam- Total. 


et Marins, 
Agents 


M é = rl 2 
“a end d’ Etat ; nés. 
2 Armuriers, 

Condue- 


Sous-Officiers 
teurs, &e. |" os soldats. 








3,298 e2t 








p) 
aoe =< 32 
— 422 422 
— a 2,800} 2,800 


————<—- | —_—______ 


36,820 19,326 | 2,800} 65,754) 








36,820 19,326 | 2,800) 63,598 
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Désignation des Corps Spéciaux. 





Chapitre 7.—Waistrance, Gardiennage et 
Surveillance. 

‘Maitres entretenus des directions des construc- 
tions navales, des mouvements et de l’artillerie 
dans le ports, et des établissements hors des 
ports 

Ecoles de maistrance et écoles élémentaires des 
apprentis 

Divers agents 

Escouades de gabiers de port 

gardiennage des vaisseaux 


(ecsiee de magasins et de bureaux, port'crs, 


rondiers, ete. 
Compagnies de pompiers 


SECTION 4. 
Chapitre 14.—Justice Maritime. 
Tribunaux maritimes 


Chiourmes. 
Agents de surveillance des chiourmes 
Condamnés 

A Déduire. 


Les états-majors des divisions, des équipages a 
terre et des batiments armés, portés & la fois 
aux Articles 1 2 et 3, du Chapitre 4, et aux 
Articles 5, 11 et 14, du Chapitre 6 (Section 2 
au budget) 


des vivres, les ouvriers des ports et établissements de l’intérieur, ne sont pas compris dans 


tions d’artillerie, 317; corps entretenus et agents divers, 1,165; total 4,156. Sil’on déduit de 
ye réduit & 2,600. 


precy = A 


OR Saas. 6k ‘Mar. 


On the Muntcipat Expenpitvure of the Boroven of BIRMINGHAM. © 


By TuHomas Avery, Esq. 
[Read before Section F, British Association, Birmingham, September, 1865. ] 


Tuer intention of this paper is to submit a brief history of the muni- 
cipal expenditure of Birmingham, with the view of comparing the 
progress of the town in wealth and population with its increase in 
taxation, expenditure, and the amount of its publie debt. 

The examination of this subject will necessarily involve the atten- 
tive consideration of many uninviting details, but the student of 
statistics can never be more usefully employed than in ascertaining 
the amount, proportion, and distribution of taxation, and its influence 
upon the general welfare. 

As the English are emphatically a self-governing community, 
not only in imperial legislation but in parochial, county, and muni- 
cipal affairs, there is therefore the greater need that accurate know- 
edge and sound views, on the subject of taxation, should be diffused 
through all the governing classes, and I am anxious to contribute my 
share of effort in endeavouring to do this for Birmingham. 

Previously to the incorporation of the borough the town was 
governed by commissioners, under different Acts of Parliament, the 
last of which was obtained in the 9th year of the reign of King 
George LV, and was entitled “An Act for better paving, lighting, 
watching, cleansing and otherwise improving the town of Birming- 
ham, in the county of Warwick, and for Reel avig the police and 
Le of the said town.” 

The commissioners, by an Act of Parliament framed in the year 
1851, transferred to their successors a public debt of about 112,250l., 
and an equivalent in valuable property described in the following 


schedule :— 
Cost. 


£ 

Part of Publier Oi owe stoa.c1 eek oncsmns mac d eticiar peter 12,700 

4. Mnaitintield hiarkot.~ --.ccnscchoreanestastergnicoactesstecver: TI,500 
The Horse Shoe, St. Martin’s Lane .i........ceccse ceseees 5)200 
St. Martin's Meat Market, c.0uzdscte.: soeetes sass eactunece 39500 
TARR OG La i yaicat pong, Bienes nes Sapoentedcbebemc Aecdaetace Maglaons 73,266 

55 glia GM LOLB, vis.c.sesssescessescovossanumeeseectertyenteense} 12,500 
MONGOLE. 2Se. cscs sans acxareqysavet aed aiecantqaitanecteraeteee tuned 69,521 
Wharf in Shadwell Street ....c....o. ccc csssusesssedesessstacceaece 603 2,500 
Property, High Street and New Meeting Street. ........ 25754 
Wharf in Lancaster Street. ...:,,.rossrssorersrrnnsnervensocszcoves 1,250 
PHOPENLY WCE OEK MEPCEN 5. ieiscwweosecrcessorercryancnssieness a 1,600 





196,291 


Ch 
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Therefore, for a public debt of about 112,250/., the old commis- 
sioners transferred to the present municipal corporation property of 
_ the value of about 196,291/., besides having accomplished various 
important street improvements, among which may be noted the pur- 
chase and removal of the gateway and the two houses at the east 
end of New Street, one of which was long occupied by our quaint 
and pleasant historian Hutton, at a yearly rental of 8/. He informs 
us that he removed there in the year 1750, from No. 6, Bull Street, 
the lesser part of which shop he occupied as a bookseller, for a 
weekly payment of 1s. 

The commissioners also purchased and removed an ancient hostelry, 
the Wheat Sheaf Inn, which, with numerous shops, obstructed and 
disfigured the Bull Ring, and also other tenements clustering round 
the walls of St. Martin’s church; besides completing several miles of 
sewers, forming the commencement of the present system of drainage. 

It was a constant subject of reproach to the commissioners that 
they were a self-elected body, but though it is true that their elec- 
tion was based upon this objectionable principle, it is nevertheless 
also true that they appear to have discharged their difficult and 
important functions with wisdom, success, and sagacity; and, as a 
member of the present corporation, which conducts public. affairs 
upon a scale of far greater magnitude, and possesses much more 
extensive powers than its predecessors, it is with peculiar pleasure 
that I submit this cursory notice of their proceedings. 

A table is annexed of the financial results of the concluding five 
years of the separate government of the commissioners, from 1835 to 
1839. In all of the following calculations it has been found con- 
venient to give the population of the present limits of the borough, as 
nearly as it could be ascertained, but the table of the expenditure of 
the commissioners has been formed upon the population of the parish. 

The population of the decennial periods has been taken in both 
cases from the census tables, and that of the intermediate years has 
been ascertained by a percentage thereon. 














TasLe A. 
Population. | yXoy, | Amgint 

£ $...d. 

LES eae ree 159,802 26,847 Ae 38 
TBO Gis de taiads 163,366 27,240 A 4 
SS ls 166,966 33,209 ne 3 
ee 170,704. 30,216 Aare 
BO wiae.. 174,493 31,154: 4 9 
TOMO 178,456 35,140 6a 
(1 DM Selene Pore 182,922 36,939 eee 
| ER 187,435 40,660 g 6 
aie 192,102 53,849 647 
Parcs a2< 196,844 78,775 go 3 
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During the next ten years the population and expenditure 


increased as in— 











Tas.e B. 
Population. | payments, | per Head. 

ee s. d. 

1845... 201,789 58,445 + 6 
of ae 206,827 67,697 oe 
IAN ciccscccnh-> Be ELIOOS 83,987 ig 2 
SAS ccc 217,284 70,363 a 6 
9 earn eee, 222,799 70,610 5 6 
S15 a eee 228,259 98,836 9 10 
SOL Arne 232,841 101,717 9 9 
eee 238,615 104,527 8 9 
tO Bee stete 244,574 123,379 iO 2 
OB secs des 250,683 131,723 10 6 





Continuing these calculations for the ensuing ten years, there is 
the same large increase in the numbers of the population, but 
accompanied by a disproportionate augmentation of the public expen- 

















diture. 
TaBLeE C, 
ee ee ae 
£ Si Oe 
LEDS ciccasss- 256,943 135,283 10 6 
656 263,263 123,814 g»5 
Od aciontteaios 268,695 142,909 LOW 
[DO rasipssayys 275,406 137,644 Io - 
289) dics 282,288 135,053 9 7 
E860. os isis 289,340 145,310 Io - 
IGT re 296,076 104,183 > 2 
do) ene 3035977. 155,644: FO! 3 
GB i soaccaess 310,966 157,996 16.) 2 
"BAL... scsnaes 318,932 172,211 10 10 





Taking the average population and amount of expenditure, we 
have the following results for three decennial periods :— 


Taste D. 
Average 
Amount of Taxation 
per Head. 
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Though the population had increased from 159,802 in 1835 to 
318,732 in 1864, the increase in the cost of local government, in the 
‘same period, had been so much out of proportion thereto, that 
whilst it was 4s. 5d. per head in 1885, it had become tos. 10d. per 
head in 1864. Surely this grave fact eminently deserves the most 
anxious consideration of the members of the council of this borough, 
and of all who wish well to municipal institutions. For many years 
this town has enjoyed a remarkable measure of almost uninterrupted 
prosperity, which has enabled the burgesses to support this heavy 
taxation with comparative ease; but should we again be visited with 
bad times, it is to be feared that it would be felt as a grievous 
calamity. It is, however, satisfactory to observe, that for the last 
several years the taxation per head has been nearly stationary, and it 
may be hoped that it will now begin to diminish. 

To give a correct view of the magnitude and variety of the sub- 
jects comprehended within the jurisdiction of the corporation, state- 
ments are appended of the income and expenditure for the year 1864, 
from which it will be perceived that several expensive items are 
included in the present municipal government, such as public baths 
and parks, free libraries, and a borough cemetery which did not come 
within the scope either of the proceedings or the powers of the com- 
missioners. (See Appendix, pp. 88—91.) 


Taste E.—Giving the Amount of the Net Unpaid Balances of the Public 
Debt and the Annual Charges thereon. 





Annual Interest 





Debt. and Repayment of 
Principal. 
£ sade 

5 S15 eae 297,950 17,886 
TOD: sraticnmiees 353,975 18,786 
SEY ren Sean 366,095 21,698 
1B Dili igzisteortes 436,656 25,941 
3, ae 436,678 27,945 
Oak. secte oe 448,292 28,511 
C5 ho aman 437,286 30,611 
BOO acess oes 467,002 33,707 
IS60eses5..200 489,027 34,107 
| ee 526,841 28,143 
"Oise wie 581,269 43,072 
OS ire. 597,014 45,793 
MOAN. eoscesccens 638,303 49,192 





From this statement it will appear that the increase has been as 
follows :— 
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TaBLE F. 
Percentage 
1852. 1864. Increase. Increase. 
Popiilation~ 2200224005 238,615 318,732 | 80,117 34 
£ £ £ 
Rateable value .............000-.. 679,750 981,500 301,750 45 
Income (Table K) ............ 2,080,817 3,199,298 1,118,481 54 
La PA GURa ede 297,950 638,303 340,353 114 
nterest and repayments 
on account of debt. .... \ 17,886 49999? ed gui <i 





In a former table the amount of the debt was stated, and a 
schedule given of the property transferred by the commissioners to 
the corporation, and another schedule is here added of the property 
now in the possession of the corporation, with its approximate value, 
and also of the important public works and improvements executed 
by that body :— 


Cost. 
; £ 
SOWOPALO WOES. psvoccsencdacaitnesiaesehaielicorins Fee se 170,000 
Borough Gaon 3.5. ecco! acon aac, eae 79,800 
EUMAUAG DAB Y MUN... 1.0 -00s0seac eeu Onsscreecetesvtee eevee 100,000 
Baths ated” Washi houses. secesscs-occsceaccessescseonsosesdeceressendness 46,527 
Police: Stations ccc GI ee eee 11,793 
Fart of PubcOGicee 0 roy its caliente ene 1.33687 
PRED BK oc alee aos ain es pees cwsene een 19,241 
Part Of SUITtIMOl@ BEAYROCES ©..cc)1 ca tcosevecece ecbvosmeee oie 20,000 
Adderley Park, the gift of C. B. Adderley, Esq., say... 10,000 
USAT DULCE LO: aR a a REE Sie ere SABES ARE 8,556 
BiGirows hh Semele ry 25: sono ssases van teecade spe eho a eee 41,265 
TRAP SMe Ben Fe sk yates of ctosncs Sind Seas oon van oes Reentee 2,000 
Ann Street and Congreve Street 0.00... csseseseeceesereens 39,162 
GEV MOOD As shsor eo tac a cortice hase gent ranians Coe te ee ae oto 6,450 
PAI LOROM IETS LOGE oo) ai. thc.4,sds sucker pet dacmtneeaier taeseterane 4,500 
Derek cesccaist ap cciansnes sora anit alae ete None mse eaae 1,466 
Granville Street ....... Sass Ave emaapencatire eaete ree eee TRE 4,260 
Eh athe MATIC ass dex 0s syaotoamvatodtho nc canes tassteteceeteaeeceene 7,976 
Groat Berrwsee et soca) aves. ceases Se Pesaessesentunsecees beeen 1,957 
Charles Honry-Stroet... «005.52. eGR iia cashes eats, 307 
Sraith fold Sineot «ccs beca.acsuceoictetebeeadecceever peoeeaeese ere aan 13,106 
Tonk Street s...ciscscessees abieovlovawiaie verter eicetgaee Se OTE 8,159 
Pepshore streets Siu. -dnecasusn qexiarseeaavedonsavedeqans uaaqeuneeee 35452 
* Worcester Street and New Street oo... ccescssseesseeees 29,050 
Permanent works, including paving, flagging and 
BOW ORS OULLEE io. s.sicbscszsc..ceescuee bi tioanesccsohoedeveeotealin } 559139 
| 697;823 


Property received from commissioners (see p. 78) ..... 196,291 


* Surplus land not yet sold. 
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In further confirmation and illustration of the increased and 
increasing pressure of the public debt, and the large proportion of 
the general revenue which it is gradually absorbing, the following 
table is submitted. As a convenient and easily understood arrange- 
ment, the receipts of the improvement rate only are furnished, that 
being the chief and most legitimate source of income; but the pay- 
ments on account of the debt comprehend the whole of the charges 
thereon, that is to say, those of the municipal and street. improve- 
ment rates are also included, and the same principle is observed 
throughout the calculation. 3 


TABLE G. 

















Receipts Proportion of ane 
from | Chores | ont | the Two Shing | ye tho shitn 
ae Improvement Rate = g 
: on Account of | Two Shilling Improvement Rate 
UprCemE Improvement abe available as 
Rate. pee Rate. oe et General Income. 

£ £ £° s. d. s. d, 

1852 Behe 54,849 17,886 36,963 - 8 1 4 
OB oon 545501 18,786 35,715 mts I 4 
Obie cas 60,944 21,698 39,246 - 8 4 
SO Ot cite 67,272 25,941 41,331 - 9 1, 3 
7G Gieeie 67,220 27,945 39,275 - 10 i 32 
tt aren 76,353 28,511 | 46,842 - 9. t 3 
108) 385.4 79,260 30,611 48,649 9 | Pele?) 
5S ee 48,610 33,707 44,903 - 10 ae 
18607......: 82,547 34,107 48,440 - 10 ae 
1G 5.06: 65,783 28,143 27,640 1 - I= 
SBS estan! 83,561 43,072 40,489 1 - I = 
263 .54;...: 847,607 45,793 41,814 1 - I - 
2 ae 89,638 49,142 40,446 aa -— 11 





As a collateral branch of this subject, it may not be inappropriate 
to furnish a table of the amounts levied by the overseers of the poor, 
and also of the proportion of them absorbed by the borough rate for 
municipal purposes, and which is entirely under the control of the 
corporation. It is much to be desired that this singular anomaly 
should be speedily abolished, that the corporation should be autho- 
rised to collect the whole of its own rates, and that the entire system 
of municipal taxation should be simplified and consolidated. 


a2 
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Taste H. 
Total potun tb Chetan to : apa eine 8 Per 

Poor Rate Collected. Borough Rate. Relieving the Poor. | Head. 
£ £ £ 8. de 

ESAD.. seigeoshic 70,073 26,690 43,383 5 2 
LS5O siissi..000s 70,503 38,757 31,746 3 8 
a 73,193 39,572 33,621 3 10 
35° ae 58,095 35,615 22,480 2 6 
{DB cssaigissees 51,298 30,218 21,080 2 4 
yc ee 88,860 34,247 54,613 5 11 
WD scisstosas. 725971 22,521 5054.50 5 4 
"BUD sis vais 88,956 39,072 49,884 5 2 
BO FiaesSeptentet 88,303 37,914 50,389 gel 
HOS ee iscsecsaes 91,078 43,584 475494 4 9 
TOO ea sneaniie Sn,479) 35,505 Ablo74 ~~ 2 4G 
ES6O .ciss.cces- 715123 30,881 40,242 3 11 
BOL ttedecascem 85,986 36,443 49,543 4 8 
eee 125,688 39,868 85,820 Fee 
1GO cae 103,820 46,376 5754.44 5 2 
2: anes 118,712 47,139 71,573 6 S 


Taste J.—Showing the Rateable Value of the Property of the Borough, 
Srom 1855 to 1864. 


oe Value. 
Bi Engh cere at rr Ry SS A astro Ny TAC nO, 739,750 
MOG ictanenethe vas thee ter ceeor thine ere 962,510 
CSF, SII. intg pat -cobtawobsamees abana sy revonceteee 841,330 
ABS SSS Ba ee echt seamen 853,340 
PD ised Sovishesnedse- Srey: sss chonietysaerhy 864,490 
DSGO: Siasacsenesssstedsnosuvies Muveagapiecbtoessensoioonse 880,980 
ADP e eit conetnssrac dca ueontiinsaniebacmve tonne haee 899,230 
MOD ois sid Sica bin Svag esha cauvesnwacareocdenobecunee 9275730 
HOS ia ee ctanpetened sac cht tetes Siw Ne Puce aeetaee 9593590 
GA secures Ren wsr eco daca cesar vey aaeecnasviaes » 981,500 


The annexed Table K describes the amounts assessed to property 
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and income tax, and will probably excite considerable interest, as 
affording information of the progress of the-town in wealth and 
prosperity :— 





Amount of 











Population. Assessment of Property Per Head. 

and Income Tax. 
£ & ss. d. 
ESD gs cciaevecnes sce. 228,259 1,814,508 719 - 
5) eee one 232,841 1,904,826 8-3 7 
Ly ikl semrertodoe soe Piet us 2,080,817 8 ig 5 
156 Sep OO 244,574 2,170,722 817 6 
1 eee 250,683 2,409,549 9 8 1 
LEO owes hieage cos 256,943 2,459,137 G.162° 5 
EG esiidcvistiesties 263,363 2,396,452 gO 2+ 
IY ere ere 268,695 2,568,607 Baar uz 
BOO ees cxction cscs 275,406 2,614,951 9 911 
Li +! eh ce aa oe 282,288 2,662,221 G39 
ESCO yc: 2 Bes cecccnc 289,340 2,692,572 9 6 2 
SONGS oka ctials as 296,076 2,923,829 ior SE: 
cy -SNa e a 3035377 3,006,445 9 18 2 
GPa ig eh sctansices 310,966 3,049,580 916 VE 
55 2 Oe aR er 2185732 3,199,298 10 — 9 





The amount of national taxation does not necessarily form any 
part of this inquiry, but it may nevertheless be instructive to notice 
it, and the following tables are therefore subjoined, which have been 
taken from a valuable article contributed by Professor Leone Levi 
to the Journal of the Statistical Society.* 


Taste L.—United Kingdom, Population and Taxes, 1801 to 1858. 











Population. Taxes. Per Head. 
£ x 8 a, 
TSOU=10" «access. 17,000,000 57,000,000 plies cau | 
24120) ionisieds: 20,000,000 74,000,000 3 14 .0 
CS” | ean 22,500,000 58,000,000 ap EFS 6 
731-40 0.0.00... 25,500,000 51,000,000 2° | 9 
741-50 vicccceeeee 27,000,000 55,000,000 z oOo 8 
*BO=DS. ...350a..0580 28,000,000 60,000,000 7 ane ae | 





TasLtE M.—Population and Wealth. 








Population. Wealth. Per Head. 
£ £ 
LEOL, <Bnss 16,000,000 1,800,000,000 112 
ML React 18,000,000 2,100,000,000 116 
i pelea 27,000,000 4,000,000,000 150 
"BS ib ccaeeet: 29,000,000 6,000,000,000 206 





* Vol. xxiii, pp. 37, et seg. The sums entered in Table M as “ Wealth,” and 
in Table N as “ Income,” are only estimates.—Ep. S. J. 
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Taste N.—United Kingdom Population and Income. 






























Population. Income. Per Head. 
£ oie: 
18005302272 16,000,000 230,000,000 ae / 
| ar 27,000,000 450,000,000 16 15 
oe, Soe 29,000,000 600,000,000 20 15 


In examining the figures of the three latter tables, we discern 
one of the chief causes of the public tranquillity and contentment 
which now so happily prevail. Associated with this marvellous 
development of national wealth there is a diminished taxation, in 
other words, there is less to pay and more to pay it with; so that the 
burthen of it is therefore easily supportable, as compared with the 
pressure of former years, and it is much to be desired that the same 
results should be sought and achieved by our local municipal govern- 
ment. 

It has been seen that the expenses of the corporation for 1864 
were 10s. 10d. per head, and as in addition thereto the cost of reliev- 
ing the poor in the same year was 6s. 4d., it follows that we have 
altogether the very serious expenditure of 17s. 2d. per head. The 
introduction of railways and of steam navigation, and the removal of 
some of the restrictions upon trade, are bringing us more and more 
into competition with the cheap labour and lightly taxed population 
of other countries; so that an economical administration of the 
publie affairs of the town, or the absence of it, may therefore exer- 
cise an impcrtant influence upon the permanent welfare of this busy 
and industrious community. 

In bringing this paper to a close, an attentive consideration of 
the subject appears to lead to the following conclusions :— 

1. That the progress of the town in wealth and population has 
been enormous, but that the amount of taxation and of municipal 
expenditure has increased in still greater proportions. 

2. That the public debt, especially, appears to have excessively 
increased, owing to the rapidity with which public works and various 
improvements have been executed, thereby imposing heavy burdens 
upon the present generation of ratepayers. 

3. That it would have been desirable to have omitted some of 
the least important of these undertakings, and to have extended the 
others over a longer period of time, and that for the future they 
should either be suspended altogether, or proceeded with more 
slowly and deliberately. 

4. That this increased taxation does not appear to have materially 
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interrupted the progress and prosperity of the town; but in 
the event of any continued depression of trade, it would be almost 
_insupportable by large numbers of the ratepayers, and that therefore 
the utmost vigilance and caution should be constantly exercised to 
control and diminish its amount. 
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APPENDIX, 
T.—Monicrpan Accounts, BrrmincHam. General Statement of Income 
Income. — Received. elie Total Income. 
Borough rate, viz.— ae gets a oe 
SADIPMAM PAM OVEPSOCTS 6c. cicen-dnawissvsersoonacass 46,757 18 
Less transfers to free libraries .............06006.. 1,386 9 
——} 44,279 17 | 1,091 13 | 45,371 10 
TABU OMOCAROER oes ticcdeSicugevcacToneece- Saw Neh tiae Me 11,586 11 
Less transfers to free libraries ................| 342 7 
—!| 9,545 10 |! 1,698 138 | 11,244 4 
Edgbaston overseers .........:.cccsccessssessssesseeeees 5,791 8 
Less transfers to free libraries ..................., 188 5 
mary (Mca = 5,603 3 
59.428 11 | 2,790 7 | 62,218 17 
Third instalment of borough rate, amount- 
ing to 63,0910. 12s., made 17th March, }| 15,772 18 = — = 
1863, payable 15th October, 1863............ 
no 1 una Pees 15th J ea 15,772 18 re a Me 
First instalment of borough rate, amount- 
ing to 65,180/. 4s. 8d., made 15th March, }+| 16,295 1 — _ = 
1864, payable 15th April, 1864 ................ 
Second instalment, payable 15th July,\|jg095 41 ete as =>, 
DS Be svcd ses levanebossaveecgcaseegudeQgoteeea ree ; 
64,135 18 
Less transfers to free libraries ............cccscse0. 1,917 1 xt a — 
62,218 17 
Her Majesty’s Treasury— 
Prosecutions of assizes and sessions ........... = e 2,947 8 | 2,947 8 
Removal of transports: ..:<ccsncossosovscosssiaecess. = = 92.17 4° 9a 
Maintenance of prisoners ..........c.cccsceceseeeee. = 1,602 17 | 1,425 18 | 3,028 16 
Police pay and clothing. 5... ccicescos.s. cease ae 5,508 3 —— 5,508 3 
POL OUP I OGE «o5. coe, aco srcihce cea aheneter Saget cane: ae 1,490 Io 5 1,490 10 
Kent Street Baths and Washhouses ............... oe 14¢2. 1 65 15 | 1,507 16 
Woodcock Street Baths ............cccccecssssscsseeses, a 629 1 28 17 657 18 
Northwood Oe at San ae he, Ne aoe = 1,097 {1 57 14 | 1,155 5 
OMe OPT oxi ve. aicesaintoed aoe wudvantooiniacs oe 24 10 8 15 33.40 
PRM pS icc ay Sos ac on acas Ves bia Mhescaevve ican = aly 5 5 26 5 
LSI yr ole eee eee = 368 3 26 16 394 19 
UR aie cy a Ret tare na to sskeSaceosivssk ocd cdvco hone ae aut 6; ee 
Penalties on summary convictions .. ............ . ae! 652 9 ies 652 9 
Magistrates’ clerks’ fees ...........cc.:cssccssseaeses = 2442 5 69 12 | 2,511 17 
Weights and measures ........ccsesessessserteressses: <= 277 9 24 12 302 1 
Cas AMCLOES. tc cncisscseip eee en ee = 185 2 14 10 199 13 
BP UE POSS. SUS) «oie. civsoosce.cencnnr ee een ie a 2 15 1 19 4 14 
Constables’ services ...i.:..::chscae ee ee = 248 13 C4 312-19 
PVISOM WGOH! «2 dices satevsissin ti temnee a eae ete = 5 2 = ee 
Nel SbOFOS BOLE iiss cl cciacc sin caste eet ees ren 16 2 3.7 1 
Miscellaneous |... .ascs:ssccs; anette tree eee rr 28 7 4 4 See 











7,632 3 | 83,102 15 


753470 12 j 


— te ae eee ee Pe 
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APPENDIX. 
and Expenditure from 1st September, 1863, to 1st September, 1864. 

Expenditure. Fox bit not Paid. Expoudite: 
Liane > a Sa & 8. 
PONG BQRATIOS 7 55.5.(5.5.0s8c0s0050 Sesesensponcdeodocogeachonss sess 580 — — 580 — 
Gt MURR costs. Ua Bead yove whe Mach sa Cn done 20)4130 04 — 20,113.14 
Bye OCCA AIG 1.2. cea cesatessvovntsencesoredapesnesasanes P2ABULC a 128 16 
PE PAL DURL CLES e254 )c5 cobiaes Suis nds code onnasouacinctineen ests ZENS _- 29 1% 
a ee be Rvciateciate bass eeiob gover 419 14 87 8 5OF 2 
3, clothing... CM sf tshsh oe cea Tatas! 646.2 474 14 2,020 16 
BEE Ors sis see tees cau a nace ose vtonts cant sts 205 8 37 16 243 4 
Rent of offices and stations — ...........scscscseceeees LOdn —_ 164 5 
Rents, taxes, and imsurance .........ccccssesseeneoeees 96 13 — 96 13 
Income tax on loans’ interest.............csecoseeees 305 5 — 305 5 
CGal; cap and. Water n....i9-..c:.c.ccnssoe tise gotedacensndes 374.12 39 - 413 12 
Printing, stationery, and advertising................ 888 6 — : 888 7 
Repairs, furniture, and fittings «........... Tee) 22 18 436° 4 
PEE RP ROSS: LSE 0 oc. 0 suend csaeen sitdnn Sosa nove de na@teaerdonee Lose 49 19 154 5 
Bankers’ charges (less interest) .... 0... SOIL — ON GE 
CP OHORERS® INGUESLS oo... cs. cc-nivsscdeanndsn-ncdvoroaceene: 1,627 a3 — 1,627 13 
Prosecutions at assizes and sessions ............46 2,499 6 — 2,499 6 
Second court of quarter SessiONS .........6eee tOs = —o 105 = 
Olerk 6 the peace fees «......:5<.--4....tedseonnseien- AGO ik 241 9 287 16 
Cauiity Of Warwick  sivie.s.ccccccseteceodeusedpredveed-e* 25238. 2 = 25230 92 
Compensation annuities .............:ccceseeeeeseeee: 37OTA — 3490 14 
Borough lunatic patients  .............usecddeaen soosees 238 15 — 238° 15 
SLA CE sae cee bole ao Recracrce Geseeres aac oe 3,924 14 — 3,924 14 
Magistrates’ clerks’ salaries..................0.0-+se000+- 2,100 — — 2,100 = 
Pte) CLECHONS ~.5.0 1. ccsac.nednoseass woe oode tenets 94. 3 —_ 94 3 
Law and professional charges ..............0- sss 39 13 nae 39 13 
Incidental and petty expenses ............cceseeeeee S77 — Pe) 
Weights and measures .........ccccesssceseees Re: G71 13 — 671 13 
CLE WES Gee en erecta arene Ae ea 219% 1 — 21904 
Prison, Moor Street.......... f RAGE Been Sate (2 ee 35 17 8 16 44 13 
REE SG GE AT oi... zeszosacenneceoodcanosnstestPOsessonane 92 19 215 95.14 
POM CRION 6 ANS Secncwelsss nese aundpastvtensderadeasasecaubnenes wie i _ 97 15 
CL pee a oer em COE occ on Dee nce Shc cee cee oe a 182-1 1821 x 
Borough Geol Er RETO ee er ere 9,096 6 1,185 8 10,281 14 
‘Kent Street Baths and Washhouses ................ 1,352 16 187 16 1,540 12 
Woodcock Street Baths .............:ssccssseresesssees 902 8 58 9 960 17 
Northwood A i he peck seat re, Sn eh a 790 10 66 9 856 19 
Gaol—loans repayment ...........ccseessesseeeeeeenees 2,900 — — PULLS Mg 
ng “Uiiterest On, LOANS, ....,.0c1..¢0.000eeiseerdiodreree: 1,430 — = 1,430 1 
Asylum—loans repayment ..........0--ceceereeroeaters 3,600 = ones 3,600 — 
is Pater est 01; LOBIS ....05.55-<0005h ocarennneeoee's 2305) 9 — 2,385 9 
Baths—loans repayment............:cccssseeceeseseeeee 833-9 — 833 7 
<j PMCEPES OT LOANS. 2.555 r0ccdensso0s-sseeteucoy anes 1,635 °- is 1,635 — 
ADECCO. BUAIONIS $502 -301d--csdiefesnscoen deooegpopentondenveepers 504. 6 — 504 6 
RESO NEG 220) erste sacs sncocdauresovoottenasbssnnsnmcccerveies Aon <8 — 431 8 
EP OCPAL INAPTOV MONG .2..5.,5.005.004s00cseneesen) enenoone: 1,529 18 = 1,529 18 
| Borough cemetery ....... ........ seasdvasne Sereer eed atee 1,676 10 — 1,676 10 
69,11g 12 2,644 18 71,704 Ui 

Provision for the repayment of municipal loans aa 4,089 1 
7” 95 cemetery _,, — 1,333 6 werme 
Disallowances by Her Majesty’s Treasury on aacouns of pro- } aed rc 77,186 1 19 
secutions at sessions from June, 1862, to June, 1863............ 322 8 
: EPSOD 7 
Balance, income over and above expenditure — — £693 8 
5 


S31o2i 1 
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II.—Boroven Improvement Account, BrrmincHam. General Statement 













Income. Received. bak os nee Total Income. 
Se > 28: es. £ & 
Borough improvement rate, 1860 0.0... - 16 — =" 16 
6 % 62 reeaehieknesonirets 135 10 a 138 -10 
ne a is ae Bed = ae 22,095 6 1,304 14 225400 = 
” » , bein . 
thirds of estimate 72,5251... : vee } 432998 = 4,452 — ADO a 
CET OR OC EROS Ce ae PRR oa ees SR 117... 6 — nay) 1b 
HIG US is cnvap los vans viene ceahap ree nsast ewes 108 9 43 18 182 =8 
Ibe KE Rt AWIKORS! {...242. 5. gchcess. sariscousabvcducenressewsoss 44% 18 — yy 18 
GOBBI ANU ALOU S toocccsissocasharasaocseMovecpoten cazaedvetercres iG Wa 3 403::,.12 5x219 5 
BR aE NUS) ssc cia sates eCenistancscnantneusien ee Mev eiagheracsie 667 19 26 12 694 II 
RMU RCL WEARKOG «... ., sswivsessvennsdindssdtesoctebencasaostees 2,144 6 42 19 25187 5 
pO EERE EO G55) )- sere Wend bau frat ateeeencenade eens: 284 18 5 12 290 II 
EM GAO 025... i hseaca sedipnbvetonaancaadhy ane atm eee sakons 208 11 3. - 243i; Id 
2 CVDIOLCIS Pel ines are a ere CORO rn ener 44 
ENTS G GOT aad IBD) WA oe05 cides ssa deevoncteaceeocensvese 3,362 
Stock and old stores sold. 2%... .........ccccsessecssecsee: 
Repayment of improvement expenses _............ 
Be QRUCs er WV MARE. cz, s. socessacsacaviusustates sapeaagaitcsneye 
Hackney carriage licenses .....c.....0..cissetescssecdssrane 
Slaughter houses licenses and receipts................ 
Penalties on summary convictions ............000+ 
PAC OURO OI, 5.55. Gos costa Wruns pone glenn eh Meee eonnceae 
Dividends on sinking fund investment. ............ 





7,310 8 89,638 14 


Balance expenditure over and above income .... — 5,808 2 


ma 951446 16 


III.—Srreet Improvement Account, BrrmincuHamM. General Statement 

















Income. Received. | pug enue. eg, | Total Income. 
mene Eo eelbges aban al ease! gs. 
Street improvement rate, 1860 ............ccceeeeee 4 18 — 4 18 

. 5 Ek 2 SORT ie are ie 1,797, RA 133 9 16265 hs. 
thirds of estimate, 8,95 Pe ene } ae 2s 579719 iG 
RENOTADB paste oc metered Me eceaee erated nara vention Mane Cheg: 424 12 39 1 463 14 
Interest, bankers .........ccseee+ Nort acre R2aae — 524 12 
Dividends on sinking fund investments ............ Se — ATOn 14 








8,503 14 800 10 9,304 § 
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of Income and Expenditure from 1st September, 1863, to 1st September, 1864. 

Expenditure. MS oat Paid. pera 

8. £ S. 

PCM SEAD ROAR es 5c: 82d-.d-<-5 aise SLacsnensboenigev sensed 9;263 6 
commissioners’ bonds 6,162. 6 

419 8 

Income tax on loans, interest, &C. .............00.+ 449 13 
Salaries 1,148 17 
Collecting rates 1,529 1a 
Appeals against rating 43 10 
Law and professional charges 4.1977 16 
Rent, rates, coal and gas 15230. “10 
Repairs, furniture and fittings 181 8 
Printing, stationery and advertising 526 = 
678» 10 

Incidental and petty expenses 50 14 
eMSIONS GNC PTALUILICS 2.2.21... cses-eneccssesssvseserees 29 6 
Be EON RERCICOL — 3c.'ociceenc- sp ceastibs cocevoes seaeseneteonte 332 18 2.60005 
| Smithfield _,, 137 6 933 13 
St. Martin’s ,, — 220e 9 

| Machine aa 69 15 
Repairing streets and roads 2,776 19 26,474 10 
Cleansing streets — 7,146 15 
Water supply 14 14 217.1 46 
Watering streets 115 2,403) 17 
Public lamps 10,818 10 11,229 18 
Outlay and repairs on stock 834 1,691 18 
Removing night soil 216 19 10,206 - 3 
Bordesley Wharf 46 2 

| Removing nuisances 946: 3 
Hackney carriages 24, 2 

| Slaughter houses 8. 
, 91,493 19 

| Sinking fund for repayment of loans and bonds 3,238 - 
} Dividends on ditto 714 17 
95,446 16 





Income and Expenditure from 1st September, 1863, to 1st September, 1864. 














: : ~ Incurred Total 

Expenditure. Paid. but not Paid. Pinenaiase: 

fates; pK a 8, 

Interest on loans and purchase monies............ 5,095 13 16 5 5,111 19 
Income tax on loans’ interest................ssscoees P52 3 — 152, 3 
Ground rent, rates, taxes, KC. oi.eecceceseeseees vs Gea == rar. 3 
ONOOR SE TALEB S| |. dese doecee as’ lotion des Mes ed aad S200 TA: 34 15 siege 9 
Law and professional charges............ccsseeeee 32 18 — 32 18 
5752 It Sl - 5,803 12 

instalment. of ‘loan repaid ....-......cscsosescenesetsens — ee Soo, = 
Sinking fund for repayment of Joans _........... — — 1,906, 0 
Maridends OV Githo ....:,.:g51.0resstersvestoviecotiunse — _ 46% 
8,919 13 

Balance, income over and above expenditure — — 384 12 
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On the Virat Statistics of BrrmineuamM and SEvun other 
Lance Towns. By Wii1am Lucas Sareanr, Author of 


“ Social Innovators,’ the “ Science of Social Opulence,” Se. 
| Read before Section F, British Association, at Birmingham, September, 1865. ] 


Introduction. 


I PROPOSE in this paper to give a short account of the vital statistics 
of Birmingham. The tables in the appendix contain, 1st, the popu- 
lation since 1801, with the absolute inerease and the rate of increase 
in each decennial period; 2ndly, the numbers living at the date of 
the last census, at different ages; 3rdly, the density of population, 
the death-rates and the birth-rate ; 4thly, the death-rates at different 
ages ; 5thly, the excess of such death-rates over those of the whole 
country; 6thly, the numbers who die from phthisis, cholera, and 
other diseases ; 7thly, the proportion of deaths from each cause to 
deaths from all causes. = 

But since an array of figures, without any standard of comparison, 
is of little value, I have added the same statistics for seven other 
great towns, as well as for England and Wales. I have selected 
Wolverhampton and Sheffield as hardware towns; Manchester and 
Leeds as textile towns; Liverpool as a great seaport ; London as the 
metropolis; and Bristol as having many of the characteristics of 
London. 

That part of my paper which relates to the causes of death, would 
have been impossible, without the use of a recent report of the 
Registrar-General. That volume, which is entitled “Supplement to 
“ the Twenty-fifth Report,” supplies for each district during the ten 
years 1851-60, the percentages of deaths at different ages and from 
different causes. We had the absolute numbers before ; we now have 
the rates: an addition which will be appreciated by all who have 
busied themselves with this topic. Anyone may now ascertain with 
ease and certainty the registered mortality of any district, for all ages 
and for each age; and by running his eye down the columns, may 
pick out the healthy and unhealthy districts, so far as the register 
can determine the facts. He may also with the same facility find 
the causes of death in each district, and for each age. 


Population. 


As regards the population of the great towns, I need scarcely 
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say that we have no exact information before 1801. I have met 
with some scattered notices however, in “ Eden on the Poor,” and in 
Dr. Price. 

I find that in 1752, Norwich had more inhabitants than any of 
our now greatest towns. It had 36,c0o souls; whereas twenty years 
later, Manchester, including Salford, had only 27,000, Birmingham 
had little over 30,000, and Liverpool had less than 35,000. It 
appears that in less than a century, Liverpool, Manchester (with 
Salford) and Birmingham taken together have grown from 92,000 to 
a million and a quarter, an increase of thirteen to one. 

The number of houses chargeable to the window and house tax 
in 1781, were in Liverpool, 3,974; Bristol, 3,947; Manchester, 2,519; 
Norwich, 2,302; Birmingham, 2,291; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2,219; 
Sheffield, 2,092. 

Table O.—The increase during the present century will be found 
in my Table O. Some persons have held the paradoxical opinion, 
that our great wars with Napoleon immediately increased our wealth 
and population. It is quite true that simultaneously with those 
wars, there was a sudden advance in the prosperity of England; but 
this, I imagine, was caused by the rapid progress of manufacturing 
industry, which was retarded but not stopped by the drain of the 
war. The table before me shows that population increased much 
faster after the peace than before it. 

The highest rate of increase for all England was that between 
1811 and 1821: but in the great towns of my table, the highest rate 
was that between 1821 and 183], viz. 40 per cent. The increase in 
Birmingham was 41 per cent., while that of Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Manchester was still higher. 

The lowest rate of increase for all England was that between 
1851 and 1861: the lowest rate in the great towns was in the same 

_ period; having been only 20 per cent., or half that of 1821-31, 
Birmingham increased 27 per cent., Sheffield 37 per cent., but Man- 
chester only 13 per cent., and Liverpool 18 per cent. Remembering 
that free trade was producing its full effects during the whole of the 
decade, the results are not what we might have expected. Some 
allowance however, has to be made for the fact that the limits of the 
towns remain unchanged, and that therefore an overflow has taken 
place into the surrounding country. 

The rates of increase in Birmingham in each period were 17 per 
cent., 1801-11; 23 per cent., 1811-21; 41 per cent., 1821-81; 27 per 
cent., 1831-41; 27 per cent., 1841-51; 27 per cent., 1851-61. The 
three last decades had the same rates of increase, but the absolute 
inc’ ease was about 40,000, 50,000 and 63,000. 

Comparing 1801 and 1861, Liverpool was 53 times as great; 
Wolverhampton 5; Manchester 43; Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
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Leeds 43 Bristol 23 ; while London was nearly 3 times as great in 
1861 as in 1801. 


Ages of the Population. 


My Table P gives the ages of the people. These vary a good 
deal in the different places, though not so much as some would anti- 
cipate. First, as to children under 5 years old. In the three hard- 
ware towns, these bear a higher proportion to the whole population 
than they do in all England. They stand highest in Wolverhampton 
and next in Sheffield. As to the last the fact is accounted for by 
the prosperity of Sheffield from 1851-61, which caused an increase of 
37 per cent., which must have been supplied by a large immigration 
of young and marriageable people. 


Borough and Registration Districts. 


The case of Wolverhampton gives me the opportunity of pointing 
out an important distinction. 

My first Table, O, is compiled from the census, where the 
natural limits of the towns are taken; and Birmingham, for example, 
includes not only the parish, but also Edgbaston, and the part of 
Aston which is within the borough. My other tables are compiled 
from the Registrar-General’s Reports, where the limits adopted are 
those of the Poor Law Board. In the large towns generally, these 
limits are much narrower than those of the census: this is especially 
the case as to Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, Leeds, and Liver- 
pool: and as it is the suburbs which are cut off (the places of resi- 
dence of the wealthier classes), the effect is to exaggerate the rates 
of mortality. 

The case of Wolverhampton is the reverse of this. In 1861 the 
population of the borough was 61,000 ; the population of the regis- 
tration district was 127,000. The death-rate therefore, is that of 
Wolverhampton borough plus a large circuit around it. 


Bristol. 


Bristol varies in the oppos:te direction to Wolverhampton. The 
registration district in 1861 contained less than half the population 
of the borough. It did not include the town population of St. Philip 
and Jacob amounting to 31,000, nor the suburban population of 
Clifton. From recent returns we know that mule ane death-rate 
of the registration district. of Bristol was nearly ;24,, that of the 
borough was only 235 (about the same as that of London). 





Migration. 


This Table P enables us to trace the course of migration of the 
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people, which, as we know, takes place from the country into the 
towns. In the earlier periods of life, the proportion of the sexes is 
not disturbed by it. Under 5 years old, for example, the greatest 
variation is from an excess of 2 per cent. of boys in Liverpool, to a 
deficiency of 2 per cent. in Bristol. From 5 to 10 years old the 
limits of variation are about the same. But at 10 to 15 years old 
the variation is greater ; being from an excess in Liverpool of 5 per 
cent. of boys, to a deficiency in Leeds of 6 per cent. At 15 to 20 
the variation again enlarges ; being from an excess of 15 per cent. of 
females in Bristol, to a deficiency of 5 per cent. in Wolverhampton. 
The variation reaches its maximum at 20 to 25 years old; being from 
24 per cent. excess of females in Bristol, to 2 per cent. deficiency in 
Sheffield. In the textile towns, Manchester and Leeds, there is a 
large excess of females from 15 upwards, the largest excess being 
that in Manchester, from 20 to 25 years old. 

In Birmingham (parish), the proportion of the sexes at each age 
is nearly that of England and Wales; as might be expected in a 
town where the excess of females of all ages is rather less than that 
of England and Wales. Of the two other hardware towns, Sheffield 
has more males than females; and Wolverhampton has the same but 
even in a higher proportion. 


Female Servants. 


The vital statistics of some districts are much disturbed by the 
number of female servants kept. A popular periodical lately pointed 
out that in Bath one-fourth of all the women were in service; that 
in St. George’s Hanover Square, taking men and women together, 
three out of five were in service; while in Bethnal Green, only 
5 or 6 per cent. of the women were in service. Now female servants 
to a great extent come into towns from the country; only the healthy 
ones come; when they fall ill, they often return to the country to 
die. They swell the census, but many of their deaths fail to appear 
in the register of mortality. 

My Table P enables me to trace the course of the immigration. 
I will compare London with the whole country. I find that London 
has a female excess at all ages of 13 per cent. against 5 per cent. for 
England. From birth to 15 years of age, the difference between 
London and England is small. From 15 to 20 years of age, there is 
in England an excess of females of 2 per cent.: in London there is 
an excess of 14 per cent. From 20 to 25 years of age, there is in 
England an excess of females of 12 per cent.: in London there is an 
excess of 20 per cent. At the higher ages, this variation between 
England and London gradually diminishes, though at every age up 
to 85 London has a greater excess of females than England has. — 
These figures confirm the statement that there is a large immigration 
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into London of girls, many of whom return to the country in later 
life. 3 

If we turn to the tables of mortality we find a confirmation of 
the opinion that many of these young women leave London to die. 
The recorded: female death-rate of London under 10 years of age is 
higher than that of England: from 10 to 15 it is lower: for the 
ten years from 15 to 25 it is decidedly lower: for the ten years from 
25 to 85 it is lower: after 35 it is higher again. That is, the regis- 
tered deaths in London sink very much at those ages at which it is 
believed that domestic servants retire into the country to die. 

On these grounds I maintain that the mortality of the male popu- 
lation is the safer test of the healthiness of a district. 


Ages at Death. 

My Table R gives the ages at which the deaths in the different 
towns take place. As to the country at large, the figures must 
modify an opinion commonly held as to the proportion of male and 
female mortality. It is well known that there are more male than 
female deaths on the whole; but it has been commonly said that 
from puberty to middle life, females die faster than males. This is 
nearly true, but is only a part of the truth. These figures show that 
the great difference between the sexes is from 15 to 20 years of age ;* 
when the excess of female deaths is 11 per cent. From 20 to 25, the 
figures indicate a small excess of male deaths. However I do not 
regard this as conclusive, because we know that unmarried women 
over 20 frequently put themselves down as under 20; and that this 
inaccuracy is extensive enough to be decidedly felt in the census. 
If then we take the larger division of 20 to 35 years old, we find that 
during these fifteen years, the male and female deaths are just equal. 
It appears then, that in the five first years of life there is a large 
excess of male deaths; that from 5 to 10 years of age, the male 
excess is very small; that from 10 to 15, the male excess is decided ; 
but that at 15 the tide turns, and that until 20, the female deaths 
are largely in excess ; that from 20 to 85 the male and female deaths, 
are equal; that after 35 the male deaths are again in excess. 


Causes of Death. 


- Tables T and V give the causes of death. There is, I am aware, 
great; difference of opinion as to the best classification of disease ; 
but I can only follow that which I find in this report of the Regis- 
trar-General. 


* A paper by Mr. Makeham, in “ Assurance Magazine,” January, 1866, 
pp. 306 and 311, notices the singular fact, that among the males of the upper 
classes, “‘from the age of 16 to the age of 23, the annual rate of mortality rises 
“‘ rapidly, from about 8 to a maximum of 15 per 1,000; after which it gradually 
“* diminishes.” 
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Cancer. 


Of all the diseases to which a separate column is assigned, the 
one I presume, about which there can be the least dispute is cancer. 
The number of deaths it causes is small, being only about 1 per cent. 
of all deaths; but it is twice as great among females as among males. 

The wntformity of the number in different places is remarkable. 
In the whole of England and Wales, out of 10,000 persons living, 
2 males and 4 females die of cancer each year. The same number 
of 2 males and 4 females die of it each year in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, and Wolverhampton. In Birmingham and Sheffield, there 
are also 2 male deaths, but 5 instead of 4 females; in London again, 
there are 2 males, but 6 females: in Bristol there are no less than 
4 males and 6 females. Possibly the excess in these towns is caused 
by the influx to the hospitals of patients from a wider neighbour- 
hood. 

At a meeting of the British Medical Association lately held in 
Leamington, there arose a discussion on the question, whether cancer 
-was a local disease, or whether it was a result of an ill condition of 
the body. If it were a result of ill condition, we should find more of 
it in an unhealthy place than in other places: more in Jiverpool 
than in the whole of England and Wales. But in fact we find that 
out of 10,000 persons living, the same number die in Liverpool that 
die in the whole country. 


Proportion from different Causes. 


Of all the deaths that occur in the whole country, if we set aside 
those from unspecified “zymotic diseases,” the highest number is 
that of tung diseases, V1Z. 14 pu oe 100. Brain diseases come next, 
with 12,: then pees with 35; heart disease and dropsy +5; 
cholera and diarrhea 2, ; typhus ;4,; scrofula ~4,; stomach and 

liver disease 4,5; violent deaths ;4, as to males, and 32,5 as to 


females. 








Lung Disease and Phthisis. 


We find as to lung disease, contrary to our expectation, that it 
‘prevails more among males than females, as 33 to 27. Even taking 
‘phthisis with lung disease, there are still more male deaths than 
female. 

The fact that in Birmingham there was an excess of male deaths 
over female from these causes, led Dr. Greenhow to conjecture that 
the peculiar trades of the town injured the lungs of the males more 
than those of the females. But this table shows us that the male 
excess from lung disease in Birmingham is no greater than the male 
excess of the whole country. The same is true of Sheffield and 
Wolverhampton, and also of London. On the other hand, in Liver- 
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pool, Manchester, and Leeds, the male excess though considerable, 
is less by about one-fourth than in the hardware towns. 


Phthisis alone. 


In phthisis there is through the whole country an excess of 
female deaths of 1 in 13, or nearly 8 per cent.: but in all the towns 
T am considering, except Wolverhampton, there is an excess of male 
deaths. In Birmingham the male excess is no less than one-fourth, 
and in London it is even one-third. 

If we put lung disease and phthisis together, as Dr. Greenhow 
did in his well-known paper of 1858, the great excess of male over 
female deaths, does seem to support the conjecture as to the 
Birmingham trades. But as there is a still greater excess in London 
and in Bristol, where the predominant occupations are altogether 
different, and as no excess is found in Wolverhampton (one of the 
hardware towns), it seems more probable that the male excess is 
owing to some other cause which is common to the great towns 
generally. 

Yet taking the two sexes together, phthisis prevails less in several 
great towns than elsewhere. In Birmingham for instance, the female 
deaths from phthisis are fewer by 30 per cent. than they are on the 
average of the country, and even the male deaths are rather fewer. 
The worst towns in this respect are London, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, which are nearly as bad as the whole country. The best 
is Wolverhampton. 


Brain Disease. 


Diseases of the brain cause rather more deaths than even phthisis. 
But they do not prevail most where many persons would have 
expected. They are considerably lower in London than in the whole 
country; they are very high in Leeds, and decidedly high in Sheffield. 
In Birmingham and Liverpool they are something lower than even 
in London. 


Heart Disease and Dropsy. 


Heart disease and dropsy have many deaths attributed to them; 
but fewer in the great towns generally than in the country at large. 
London approaches the general rate most nearly. 


Cholera, Diarrhoea, Dysentery. 


I come now to cholera and the cognate disorders: diseases which 
from their suddenness, and their prevalence at certain seasons, 
attract public attention. It is remarkable that all the deaths from 
cholera, diarrhoea, and dysentery, taken together, are throughout the 
country, fewer than one-twentieth of all deaths. But in the great 
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towns they are far more: being in Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Leeds, from one-eleventh to one-twelfth of all the deaths in those 
_ places respectively. They are fewer in London and Wolverhampton, 
and in Bristol they are as few as in the whole country. 


Refuse Carted away in London and Bristol. 


It is worthy of notice, that in London and in Bristol, the same 
old custom prevails, of carting away all refuse and ashes, at intervals 
of a few days, instead of allowing them to accumulate for months. 


Typhus. 
Typhus, as we should suppose, is more fatal in the great towns 
than in the country generally. The worst place in this respect is 
Wolverhampton; but Liverpool and Sheffield are nearly as bad, and 
- Manchester approaches these two. Leeds and Birmingham are con- 
siderably better. Bristol, in spite of its narrow streets and “ backs,” 
stands very well; and in London (the whole metropolis) there is 
rather less typhus than in the whole country. Here again we have 
London and Bristol, with their frequent scavengers, standing at the 
head of the list. | 
The deaths from typhus are only about 1 in 25 of all deaths. 


Scrofula, Se. 


The deaths from scrofula and its cognate diseases, are about as 
many as those from typhus: they are numerous in the great towns. 

The worst town is Leeds with a number not very far from twice 
as large as that of the whole country. Liverpool is nearly as bad. 
Then come, in order of demerit, London, Sheffield, Manchester, and 
Bristol. Birmingham is better than Bristol, though decidedly 
worse than the whole country. Wolverhampton is actually better 
than the whole country, as about 34. 


Violent Deaths. 


The only other column I will make use of, is that of deaths by 
violence. J am surprised to find the greatest proportionate number 
in Bristol; but this is probably owing to the fact that the registra- 
tion district is only a small part of the town, and includes I believe 
the docks and the “float.” Liverpool is the next worse; then 
come Wolverhampton, Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds: 
London and Sheffield have the smallest number. 


Birmingham Compared. 

If then we compare Birmingham with the other great towns, 
we find that as to deaths from lung-disease, there are five towns 
worse than Birmingham, and two (London and Sheffield) better: 

H 2 
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that as to phthisis, five towns are worse, Leeds is the same, and 
Wolverhampton is better: that as to brain-disease, six towns are 
worse, and London is a little better: that as to cholera, &c., three 
towns are worse, Sheffield is the same, and three towns (London, 
Bristol and Wolverhampton) are better: that as to typhus, five 
towns are worse, while London and Bristol are better.: that as to 
“ other zymotic diseases,’ four towns are worse, and three (London, 
Bristol and Leeds) are better: that as to scrofula, &c., six towns are 
worse, and Wolverhampton alone is better: that as to deaths by 
violence, four towns are worse, and three (London, Leeds, and 
Sheffield) are better. 


Death-Rate generally. 


As regards all deaths from whatever causes, five of these towns are 
worse than Birmingham, Bristol is about the same, and London 
(the whole metropolis) appears decidedly better. 


Taking Boroughs tmstead of Districts. 


As I have already remarked however, the figures given do not 
indicate the mortality of the entire towns, but only of the poor-law 
districts known by the names of the towns. The borough of Bristol, 
e.g., contained in 1861, a population of 154,000; the registration 
district contains only 66,000 (less than half), though there is not 
nearly so great a difference in the other towns. If we take the 
boroughs, we approach much nearer to the natural limits of the 
towns, and we get the means of a fairer comparison with London, 
of which the boundaries are very wide. 


Ten Years’ Death-rate. Liver- | Man- Salford.| Leeds. Bir- ae Hull. London! 


























pool. | chester. mingham. 
1. Inregistration na = . y 
districts........ i oe ote Oe oe 263 263 | 243 | 235 
2.In boroughs ....| 30 295 26 26 25 23 24, 23% 


London and Bristol. 
We see that the registration district of Bristol has a death-rate 


much worse than that of London, but that the city (or borough) of. 


Bristol has a death-rate rather better than that of London. 


Lnverpool and Manchester. 


Comparing the registration districts, Liverpool is much worse 


than Manchester: comparing the boroughs, there is little difference’ 


between them. The registration district of Birmingham has the same 
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death-rate as that of Bristol: the borough of Birmingham has a 
_ far worse death-rate than the borough, or city, of Bristol. 


Other Considerations. 


No doubt there are other elements to be taken into account in 
making a final comparison of the mortality of two places. <A fast 
increasing place has many children, and therefore many deaths ; and 
I have elsewhere shown reasons for believing that comparing 
Birmingham with London, a part of the Birmingham mortality is 
accounted for in this way. It has been proved also, that the deaths 
are more numerous among the working classes than among the 
middle and upper classes, and that this is especially true of 
children. But the metropolis has a far greater proportion than is 
found in Birmingham, of persons of the middle and upper classes. 

Another difference arises from the number of female servants 
kept in one place and in another: because a large part of these, go 
away in case of illness and die elsewhere; besides that they are 
generally in the prime of life, and of more than average healthiness. 
On this ground I contend that the true mortality is best ascertained 
by comparing the deaths of males. In some cases, the situation of 
workhouses, and hospitals, modifies the returns. 

Taking all these circumstances into account, I have maintained 
in another paper, and I still maintain, that though the death-rate of 
Birmingham appears in the register as ;24,, while that of London 
appears as ;24,, the true death-rate of Birmingham is considerably 
less than that of London. 
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Taste O.—Population of the Borovan of Birmingham and — 
1 2 3 4 5 art eer 8 9 10 nl, 
1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 
Increase | Increase Increase} 
Census. | Census. | Increase.| per Census. | Increase.| per Census. |Increase.| per 
Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Ee } 8,892,536 | 10,164,256 |r,2471,720| 14 [12,000,236 |1,835,980| 18 113,896,797 |1,896,561| 16 
ie } 70,670) 82,7531 12,083] 17 101,722! 18,969| 93 143,896| 42,264] 41 
Sheffield(borough 45,755 53,23] 4,476 16 65,275} 12,044 23 91,692] 26,417 40 
Wolverhampton 
(Parliamen- } 30,584 43,190 12,606 41 53,011 9,821 25 7,514] 14,502 28 
tary borough) _ 
ee ras 76,788 91,130} 14,342 19 129,08 37,905 42 187,022 | 57,987 45 
Leeds oan) 53,162 62,534 9,372 18 83,796] 21,262 34 123,893 | 39,597 47 
oe pug) fe ‘ 82,295} 104,104] 21,809] 26 188,354] 34,280] 33 201,751| 63,397] 46 
d tl q 2 y - 
De aus 4) 958,863] 1,138,815] 179,952] 19 J 1,378,947) 240,132] 22 | 1,654,994] 276,047] 20 
i t i it 9 |= 
a aie a 61,153] 71,483] 10,280] 17 85,108] 13,675] 19 104,408] 19,300] 23 
peeing } 1,379,270] “1,647,190] 267,920] 19 ] 2,035,248] 388,058] 24 | 2,574,670] 539,512] 27 
Bees Te a 420,4071 508,375] 84,968] 21 656,301) 144,926| 29 919,676] 263,468] 40 
TaBLE P.—Out of every 1,000 Persons of both Sexes TAKEN 
1 Q “8 4 5 6 
Under 
AllAges. | . 5tol0. | 10tols |. 15 to20 
5 Years. 
8 68 8 
England and Wales .........sscssereee eduattauchegeanes't sp ix at 67 23 a 
Excess or deficiency of females, per cent. ...... “5 F ais ¢ —2 +2 
ae M 489 2 5 2 8 
RSTENGAU QUAL cas oih' eased ives ns sosious seameivndensseevnincuers ‘ a SII S a ee = 
Excess.or deficiency of females, per cent. ...... +4°3 fe) +2 —4 | +4 
M. 502 75 61 51 46 
20 RT Ry eRe ee a eee 8 2 2 ~ 
Excess or deficiency of females, per cent. ...... —°8 ae +1°5 = O 
Wen VOR Aisi VOY 5 s75ecaccanbdaoawanacsadncaaciieedubensees 1 ee Jon i 3 a L . 
Excess or deficiency of females, per cent. ...... —2°8 a fe) =, —5 
M. 474 6 48 6 t 
We es CEL isd tcaduausiveucaayna tes mransnosente eeeek { - a6 a 2 is < | 
Excess or deficiency of females, per cent. ...... +10 fe) fe) fo) +10 | 
6 
M. 480 66 57 4 46 oa 
aN erm ere reat ced CeasansSee sso bashiasanesseantiseisocssocses {x 520 6y zy 49 y 
Excess or deficiency of females, per cent. ...... ni yieur) +1 ro) +6 +10 ! 
= M. 492 6 q 
PimivierPOGlistrs aye snsuuiaesveneaatatavges ids ceestebngar sins _ 508 a - - be! 
Excess or deficiency of females, per ceut. ...... +3°1 —2 =) —5 42 
Besa Gara wceaa/iaccvuicasaesvaceadcenecuceveterensee reriade { mt 466 65 53 47 43 
e: 534 65 54 48 50 
Excess or deficiency of females, per cent. ...... +12°8 ° +2 +2 SS 
EOE sacsiss Sicueteeonact er ME 3 ie 463 60 51 50 46 
UE. 537 61 52 48 54 . 
Excess or deficiency of females, per cent. ...... +13°8 +2 +2 ade - + ae . 
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even other Boroughs and Cities from 1801 to 1861. 
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4,148 |2,017,351 14 = 117,927,609 |2,013,461 13 20,066,221 |2,138,615 12 126 times as large 
2,922] - 38,936 27 232,841 49,919 27 296,076} 63,235 27 319 4°19 
1,091) 19,399] 21 135,310 | 24,219| 22 185,172| 49,802] 37 308 4°05 
3,245] 25,731 38 119,748 26,503 28 147,670 | . 24,922 23 82 4°82 
2,988| 5s,961| 30 316,213 | 73,230} 30 357,979 | 41,466] 18 366 4.°66 
12,074} 28,681 23 172,270 20,196 13 207,165) 34,8905 20 290 3°90 
36,487 84,736 42 375,955 89,468 81 443,938 67,983 18 440 5°40 
8,417 | 293,423 18 2,362,236 | 413,819 21 2,808,989] 441,753 19 192 2-92 
5,146} 20,738} 20 137,328 | 12,182] 10 154,093] 16,468 | 12 152 2°52 
2,365 | 567,605} 22 {3,851,901 | 709,536] 28 4,596,082] 744,121] 19 233; 3°33 
3,948 | 274,182 30. | 1,489,665 | 295,717 25 1,792,093 302,368 20 326 4°26 


THER, the following are the number living in 1861 at each Age. 
7 aa SO Ae Po te ne cane 
Ten Years in each Column. 


14 
85 and 
upwards. 






to 25 


25 to 35. 35 to 45. 45 to 55. 55 to 65. 65 to 75. 75 to 8d. 
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Taste Q.—Vital Statistics of some of the Principal Cities and Towns of Engla od 
Journal,” June, 1864, 
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Population, | Population, 
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5 


0 
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wate Number 


7 


Death- 
rate, 
Male and 
Female, 
1841-50, 
to 
1,000 of 


Population 


Registrar- 
General, 
138, 194. 


[Mar. 


8 
Death-rate, 








Death-rate 

Male and 1851.60, 
to 1,000 of 
Population 
Registrar: 
General, 


Female, 
1851-60, 

to 1,000 of 

Population, 

*| Registrar- 
General, 

23, 220. 


a a SS ae (ee ae 
ee a ee ee a en 


in in 
Thousands, | Thousands, 
1861, 1861, 
Municipal,| by the 
by the Registrar- 
Census, General, 
I, xxi. 23, 222, &e. 
20,066 | 20,066 
— 213 
296 — 
13 16 
185 128 
~6«61 127 
339 244. 
102 105 
207 118 
444, 276 
112 2,804 
—_ 66 


154 





3 4 
Number 
of Acres to 
100 
Persons 
Districts, Towns, &c. according 
to 
Registrar- 
General, 
23, 6, &c. 
England and Wales | 186°00 
Birmingham parish} 1°25 

5 borough} — 
Edgbaston ......ecs0e — 

2 parish...) o— 
SRGMLCIC oes seussceseeunces 8°21 
Wolverhampton 42°47 
Manchester ,.......... 5°18 

and “2 

Chorltort ss. cccccee 
Ballot: Gaia. eeussn 458 
| D723 | ee de79 
Liverpool parish { eo 
» and West 
Derby 22 terse... 
Ondo Hane Renae 2°79 
Bristol district ........ 2°79 
3) ©. Dorough.,,,..... — 
CHATOH ca Seasiicevenss: — 


Population on 
per Cent. | Persons 
in ina 
10 Years, | House 
Registrar- by the 
General, 
23, 196. Census. 
11°93 5°37 
22°23 5°01 
24°44 4°87 
21°83 5°17 
6°81 5°69 
= DOL 
20°35 5°36 
16°11 4°64 
4:07 7°28 
— 6°75 
18°70 7°80 
"AT 6°53 


26°65 
27° 24. 
33°08 
30°69 
27°65 
29°56 
39°22 
34°95 


24°55 
28°60 


23°77 
Z0°71 


17°50 















“a 


9 
Male 


28, 218; 
and — 

Census, 
194, 


23°05 
28°05, 
26°41 


17°334 


29°51 
28°45 


33°65 | 


27°66 
29°43. 


35°23 


25°70 
29°68 


21°1 Ra 
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n the Two Decades, 1841-50 and 1851-60. Taken principally from the “ Statistical 
und January, 1865. | 





10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
‘Excess Male : : Number | Ten Years’ Of 100 Persons 
: Male Male Proportion : 
F a Pade x Death-rate | Death-rate| of Male pons yeas Married in 1862, there 
ee s : ae a from —_| Death-rate oe - ey eal ee : Signed their Names, 
ar 1a | 
Males Births, ree eG sa Wy under 1 |under5,in} Married 
per Cent., | Registrar- Cars | pve. | to General | Proportion | Women 
“1861 General, (Total of | 5 Years, | 0 “enera to Frog 9040 Men and Women 
5 xiv to xxiii, Four (Five Male 100 Male Women | Men only. | 
Census, and Years) Years.) Deaths | 45 Years ; only. © 
192. | xxiii, 196. | Death-rate} under 1. | Old. | together. 
5°25 161 105 2,66 7°00 65 299 72 76 67 
4°65 189 140 329 6°74. 94, 313 69 74 63. 
5°61 — — — _ — — _ — — 
4450 — _ — — — — — ome _ 
57°20 _ —_ — — — — _ — — 
97 196 151 347 6°64. 44 314 66 74 57 
“9-93 ‘i 203 ae 356 714 75 348 55 60 49 
10-96 2.20 168 388 | 684 76 300 |°° 69 82 55 - 
11°53 205 156 361 — 76 — — — — 
12°42 198 145 343 9°16 43 305 62 2 ae = 49 - 
6°89 206 146 376 7°00 41 298 68 69 67 
| 3°05 240 227 467 6°81 95 262 67 | 4 58 
5°80 — — — ae — — = ce =< 
14°48 161 137 298 6°26 85 270 86 90 83 
16°00 177 136 313 5°96 46 276 78 83 74 


23°18 — -— — = i = aoe = nie 


73°50 ra Na os th i i: wh 
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TaBLeE R.—Annual Death-rate at each Age to 10,000 Males and 10,000 Females of the 
Females separately. (From Registrar- 


meerooeereee 


England and Wales 


Excess of male deaths, per cent. 


Birmingham parish 


Excess of male deaths, per cent. 


Sheffield 


POLS CCE ROEO OE OL OEE HOOD EOAR EOE 


Excess of male deaths, per cent. 


Wolverhampton 


Excess of male deaths, per cent. 


Manchester (ex. Salford) .... es 


Excess of male deaths, per cent. 


Excess of male deaths, per cent. 


Liverpool 


COC Oe Oe ODOT EO EOD EOE EEE EEOS 


Excess of male deaths, per cent. 


M. 
F. 


BOBO | sscssscesoiese tA Rheem, { 


Excess of male deaths, per cent. 


Bristol 


00008090000 OO Le FOOTER OOCe 


Excess of male deaths, per cent. 


2 


Under 
5 Years Old. 


| 
ae | een eee 


724 
627 


—— ee 


1,052 
952 





2 











AS as - ———_$ | = ———n———rrrr sé Oe | 


1,374 
1,265 





831 
729 








951 
812 





3 


5 to 10. | 10 to 15. 


85 
84 . 











119 
117 


4 


102 
92 


: 


128 
322 





| 








146 
143 








126 
101 








25 


4 5 6 


15 to 20. | 20 to 25. | 






























































49 67 88 
51 74 85 
4 minus II 3a 
5° 79 
49 74 
2 7 
61 92 
47 go 
30 2, 
§6 78 
49 84 
14 minus 7 
57 101 
pe 95 
S 6 
62 94 
5D 88 
13 7 
58 Ligs 
59 95 
minus 2 25 
45 83 
41 65 
IO 28 
70) 104. 
61 80 
15 30 
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me Age, in Birmingham and Seven other Poor Law Disrricts (1851-60), Males and 
eneral’s Supplement to Report xxv.) 




















































































7 8 9 10 11 12 14 
Ten Years. 
All Ages. 
d ds. 5 
B5 to 35. | 35 to 45. | 45 to 55. | 55 to 65. | 65 to 75. | 75 toss. | Pe 

96 125 180 308 653 1,467 3,101 230 
99 121 152 270 587 1,343 2,896 213 
m inus 3 3 8 
101 280 
98 250 
3 LZ, 
103 3,400 295 
| 108 3,850 274 
minus 5 minus 12 88 
2,660 284 
2,284 267 
16 = : 6 
4,425 336 
3,078 295 
44, 14 
29 4, 
261 
minus 3 23 £2 
2,833 352 
2,929 aie 
minus 3 Le 
3,144 257 


2,889 
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TasBLe S.—Excess of the Death-rate at each Age, over: 























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Under ; 
Sex. BY 5 to10. | 10to15. | 15 to 20. | 20 to 25. i 
ears. 1 
Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. | 
eth & : 2 39 25 2; —- —1I0 i . 
Birmingham parish... { 7 a 3 eget: 8 =e 
a. 45 4O 24 30 i) 
GHICIG - <bisscsetvictisasocves { sai es 29 _3 ; 6 
M. 52 20 14 —4 II 
Wolverhampton............ { % 59 6 ate aS = 
Manchester (ex. Sal- M. aa 5I 16 25 15 
MOTE) ch. sisdsnsesoanadensonts F. 77 45 IO 5 12 
: M. 50 18 27 21 7 
HOCUS... siesgersvscsesanse peseosies { a 54 14 8 me a 
: | M. ga 42 tour. 22 35 
Liverpool adacecsse Seatsneies { = Ps 70 15 ~ 12 
M. a 15 —8 6 —6 
PFOTO OU bcsetscsasaecapecssoe: { at a a _- —27 leas 
Bristol : { M. 31 48 43 27 18 
svssebeserorsesssoees seeeene F. 30 SS 20 0 ae 2 





—_ 


Taste T.—Annual Death-rate from Different Causes to 


Cholera, Other if 

All 5 
Sex. Diarrheea, : on 
Causes. Typhus. and Zymotic Cancer. Phthisis. |: 


Dysentery. Diseases. 


wer [eS 
— i | Si | | | 





England and Wales oa, 5 ‘ Bs : ‘rs a ri a | 
By ocoham (parish)... { = a H ie : a 
Sheffield serene nee | as 6 aa re : a 
Wolverhampton............ { a ao = i 5 4 = 
Manchester ........ ey tree i { ae se 3 = os A a 
Geir tha et) | ane. at og eee a 
Diver pool Te cccvoss use { = ao ns ey = i i: 
TOWN: -shiveassieasi piiaeeas { = eee 4 a 6 | 3 | 
Bist” ovdiyonninn {| Beh ao | 30 oad al 
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2 Corresponding Death-rate of England and Wales. 



































"= uae 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

Ten Years. 85 

d upwards A Ages 
25 to 35. | 35 to 45. | 45 to 55. | 55 to 65. | 65 to 75. | 75 to 85. pu NPwares 
Per cnt. Per cent. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 

5 — 380 4A, AY 46 35 25 22 
—1l_ is 26 34 33 30 19? 17 
7 15 41 52 48 40 Tt 10 28 
9 16 28 36 40 22 33 29 
—5 9 17 19 14 7 —14 23 
—2 6 5 8 15 16 —21 25 
34 62 76 71 54 583 42 46 
24, 44, 80 66 43 24, 6 38 
17. 35. 37 53 42, 45 24, 28 
tei 15 29 38 32 i 18 8 Zz 
67 83 84 74 63 35 —9 53 
38 55 77 65 45 17 . 1 . 47 
9 30 37 38° 30 17 1 12 
—12 6 18 23 19 . 11 0 Zz 
48 57 64 43 25 18 4 29 
—2 17 26 13 7 8 —16 13 


),000 Wales and 10,000 Females Living, from 1851 to 1860, 

















9 as tH) 11 12 ~ 38 14, 15 16 
: oe abet. Disease of Diseases Diseases ee Diseases Violent: 1... O8hee 
} and . Brain. of. Heart and of Stomach and _of Deathe Causes: 
Hydrocephalus. Dropsy. Lungs. Liver. Kidneys. 
9 30 12 33 10 3 II 43 
4 25 13 27 10 af 4 46 
II 29 12 52 10 4, 14 42 
8 23 12 43 iis 2 8 43 
13 42 10 50 11 3 II 42 
9 34 12 Al ia ti 4 47 
8 34 12 5D 10. 2 18 46 
q 31 12 45 10 E 6 51 
12 44, Te 58 10 4, 18 53 
g 34 13 50 10 2 8 53 
16 AT 12 57 na) 3 13 36 
13 7 14 48 12 1 5 36 
16 37 12 67 11 3 By 44 
ig 30 12 58 11 2 8 47 
13 28 13 45 10 4, {1 32 
9 22 12 37 10 2 4 35 
12 35 14 54 10° 6 23 40 
8 27 16 43 11 2 4 39 
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TasLe V.—Proportion of Deaths from BACH 





1 2 3 4 5 6 ae 
Cholera, Oiker 
Diarrh 
Sex. Typhus. spe oe Zymotic Cancer. Phthisis. 


Dysentery. Diseases. 

















Per cit. | Percent. | Percent. | Perent. | Perent. 
England and Wales | is a - oe re, ee 
eer einphens parish | ae Ay aa ae we ae 
EEE bnlemckoe lll eal tage ch sf a4 tae 
Wolverhampton......... aes { 4 : oa pe 7 a us 
Manchester .........0ccsseseree { 2 Ae se oh . ‘ey oe 
BOGUS) [asnetossuviveqaerestovae0 eI a oe ar ae a oan 
Liverpool eran | _ he ets a | a eS 
London sgtaneny sa - = sie fa | ee 
PIPASUOD. «0 cs.ivatiowss hesetereses { sy te es ie pai <3 
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Cause, to Deaths from aut Causes (1851-60). 











78 9 10 il 12 13 14 15 
Scrofula, Tabes, Diseases : Diseases . 
Mesenteries, Disease of of ag ony of piscades Violent Other 
and Brain. Heart and of Stomach and ; of Deaths. Causes. 
Hydrocephalus. Dropsy. Lungs. Liver. Kidneys. 

Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. Per cnt. Perent. : Per cnt. |° Per cnt. 
3°9 13° 5:2 14°3 4°3 : 4°6 18°7 
a°3 ple 61 12°7 4°7 ; ng ES ak 
3°9 10°4 43 18°6 3°6 is 
3°23 9°2 4°8 17:2 44, 172 
4°4 14°2 3°4 IW: 3°97 14°2 
353 12:4 4c, 15° 4° 174 
2°83 12°0 4°2 19°4 3°5 T6°2 
26 11-6 4°5 16°8 3°7 19° 
a°6 13°1 3°3 dy fas 3° 15°8 
om 11°5 4:4, 16°9 3°4 180 
54 16:0 4 19°3 3°7 22 
BO 14:2 5:4, 18°4 46 8 
4°5 10°5 3°4: 18°1 3°1 12°5 

3 9°5 3°8 18°5 3°5 16° 
Br 10°9 Bil 17°5 3-9 12°4 
4'1 Eos 5°5 17:0 4°6 16°O 
4°0 11°8 47 18-2 3°4 13°56 
33 11:2 6°6 17°8 46 16°2 
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Statistics of MrrropoLitan and ProvinctaL GENERAL 
} Hosrrrars for 1864. 


Tris return, though far from complete, is issued in accordance with 
the promise made in the Report for 1863, published in the Journal of 
this Soviety in December last; and it is hoped that the promise, 
made at the same time, to publish the facts relating to the year 1865 
in the course of the current year, may be fulfilled. 

The Statistical Society, however, though prepared to carry out 
its part of the engagement entered into at the meeting held at Guy’s 
Hospital in the summer of 1861, is dependent, for the completion 
of the programme then put forward, on the co-operation of the 
authorities of the several hospitals. 

On comparing the reports for the four years 1861-64, it will be 
seen that this co-operation is becoming year by year less complete. 
In the Report for 1863, it was stated that no returns had been 
received from the University College Hospital, the Middlesex, or the 
Great Northern ; to this list, for the year 1864, the Charing Cross 
Hospital and the Metropolitan Free Hospital must be added. 

Nevertheless, the detailed information received from nine metro- 
politan and ten provincial hospitals must be considered as an 
acceptable addition to our hospital statistics. 

One of the most striking facts established by these figures is the 
high rate of mortality prevailing in the hospitals of London during 
the year 1864; the returns from provincial hospitals showing also 
an increase of mortality, though to a less extent. 

When the facts for the year 1865 shall be printed, it may be 
possible to establish, on the basis of the figures for the five years 
embraced in the returns, some general truths, or hospital constants, 
admitting of application in all future researches respecting the true 
causes of mortality in hospitals. 

The resolutions of the meeting held at Guy’s Hospital, June 21st, 
1861, are again appended in an abbreviated form. 


J. That the metropolitan hospitals should adopt one uniform system of 
registration of patients. 
2. That at every metropolitan hospital, there be kept one or more books, which — 
shall comprise the following particulars relating to the patients :—the Age, Sex, 
Social Relation (Mar., Single, Wid.), Occupation, Name of Disease, or Injury, Date 
of Admission and Discharge, Result, Days in Hospital, and a column for remarks. 


3. That those hospitals which have not yet adopted a system of registration 
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embracing the above particulars, are recommended to employ a register book con- 
taining all the annexed particulars in printed columns :— 


Number of Patients, 

Date of Admission. 

Name. 

Residence (Street and Parish). 
Medical Officer. 

Ward. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Soc. Relat. (M.S. W.) 
Occupation. 

Wame of Disease or Injury. 
Date of Discharge. 

Result. 

Days in Hospital. 
Remarks. 


And that the first set of headings commencing with “‘ Number,” and terminating 
with “ Ward,” be printed on the left hand page, and that the remainder be placed 
on the right hand page of the register; and also that each page of the register 
book be ruled to contain either 25, 50, or 100 horizontal lines, each line to give 
the particulars of an individual case. 


4. That as far as practicable in the column of the register book headed Disease 
or Injury, the nomenclature employed by the Registrar-General be adopted, with 
the additions contained in the forms submitted by Miss Nightingale to the Interna- 
tional Statistical Congress. 


5. That the Council of the Statistical Society having kindly undertaken to 
publish in their Jowrnal some of the leading statistics of the metropolitan hospitals, 
if provided annually with the necessary information, the authorities of the several 
metropolitan hospitals be requested, at the close of each year, to draw up and 
communicate to that Society a summary of the statistics of the hospital for the 
year ; such summary to comprise the data tabulated in the manner represented on 
the accompanying form. 


6. That it be suggested to the authorities of the several metropolitan hospitals, 
that it will be of great public advantage if they will also publish annually a full 
report of the statistics of disease treated within the hospital, following, as far as 
practicable, the arrangement and nomenclature employed by the Registrar-General 
and by Miss Nightingale in the paper referred to in the third resolution. 


7. That in the opinion of this meeting, it is essential that there should be in 
every hospital an officer charged specially with the duty of attending to the 
registration of patients. 
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METROPOLITAN 


Taste 1.—General Results. (No distinction 












































Remaining Admitted Discharged 
Hospital. lst January, during Total. Well or Relieved. 
1864. the Year. Convalescent. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
St. Bartholomew’s ...........003. 553 5,543 6,096 4,324 — 
CRI By tvci5? come su stisn pevdeangns en annecr 526 4,985 5,511 2,538 1,504 
St. Thomas’s (temporary).... 200 1,884 2,084 1,122 442, 
MBSR ORL Ss oteccvata a iencpagtiontcnnces 385 4,234 4,619 1,908 1,628 
Rt RCOLUO Sv ecaunsevesasonecSuodean 275 4,019 4,294 1,382 2,140 
Mid desex -.ccssteceteasets Sacre — — — — — 
Sty Wry 8) ancora wt wavkrsetrenoens’ 14.4 1,802 1,946 1,027 468 
IVA ORUTIDITISEOR c5.d:\eccnentarse-ossaes 153 1,858 2,011 1,651 —_ 
Bangs College. cvccsensessvasase. 115 1,362 LA97 620 338 
Ui ersily: ant hatuaracmr ene — — —_ —_ — 
Ra@yal eee satcctsccascaasteahonseni 87 1,405 1,492 772 481 
Chewing O1ross. ...s6s..s peewee — — — -— — 
Metropolitan Free................ = — — — — 
Great Northern «.........scescene: — — —- — “= 
Totals (so far as 
ba tle ale \ 2,438 27,092 | 29,530 | 15,344 | 7,001 
Tasie I1.—Medical and Surgical 
Medical Wards. 
Hospital. Remaining | Admitted Remaining 
lst January, during Total. Discharged. Died. | lst January, 
1864. the Year. 1865. 
No. No. |. No. No. No. No. 
St. Bartholomew’s....| 218 2,043 252103 1,647 401 213 
Csi gf remeron arene 216 1,920 2,137 1,652 290 195 
St.Thomas’s (tempy.) 86 876 962 747 137 78 
MGOIVOOM. sczseescues-aurcuces 109 1,156 1,265 986 167 112 
Si, Georse's “Aecane 116 1,832 1,948 1,602 229 17 
Maddilesex: \..swees cesecees — —~ — = = =e 
Se ORY Bi ccesssacasottene. 64 876 940 735 137 68 
Westminster ............ — — — te = =a 
King’s College ......... 70 770 840 624 151 65 
WI UAVEPELEY coca .ecedeeevees — — = oe — = 
Royal Pree. icatests-: 21 338 359 285 52 22 
Charing Cross............ — — nee aos mes, pele 
Metropolitan Free.... — — — mes = or 
Great Northern ........ — — — =e —_ as, 
Totals (01a) aera 9,812 |°10,712,| 8278 | 1,564 | 870 


as returned) 
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HOSPITALS, 1864. 
of Sex; nor of Medical or Surgical Cases.) 















































Discharged Remaining Brought 
Unrelieved. for Died. lst January, in Hospital. 
Special Reasons. 1865. Dead. 
No. No. No. No. No. | 
300 315 617 540 21 St. Bartholomew’s 
419 61 480 509 12 Guy’s 
91 = 236 189 4 St. Thomas’s(tempy.) 
19 234, 445 385 17 London 
118 “ 344, 310 — St. George’s 
Fees, ES = ae -— Middlesex 
22 “gl 202 151 5 St. Mary’s 
— “> 97 163 4 Westminster 
121 60 206 123 o> King’s College 
— --- — — — University 
27 15 102 89 6 Royal Free 
— — a — — Charing Cross 
— — — _ — Metropolitan Free 
“— — — — —_ Great Northern 
ete va | f Totals (so far as 
1147 756 2,829 2,459 78 returned) 
Cases, without distinction of Sex. 
Surgical Wards. 
Remaining Admitted Remaining Hospital. 
lst January, during Total. Discharged. Died. |1s¢ January, 
1864. the Year. 1865. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
335 3,500 35835 3,292 216 327 St. Bartholomew’s 
310 3,064 3374 2,870 190 314 Guy’s 
114 1,008 %,122 908 103 111 St. Thomas’s(tem.) 
276 3,078 elo 2,803 278 273 London 
159 2,187 25346 2,038 115 193 St. George’s 
oe a = ae — — Middlesex 
80 926 1,006 853 70 83 St. Mary’s 
ae a ans — — — Westminster 
45 592 637 524 55 58 King’s College 
— — — — — — University 
66 1,061 1,127 1,010 50 67 Royal Free 
— ~- - _- —- — Charing Cross 
ai _— — — — os Metropolitan Free 
sto a= = a5 — — Great Northern 
SI ies Sn ERD ancien oa 
1,385 15,416 | 16,801 | 14,298 | 1,077 | 1,426 Pots ates 


returned) 
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TABLE I1.— Average Number of Patients and Mean Residence. 









































































































































All Cases. Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
| 
poeta. | SER acon FAMERS | agen A eS I ee 
Resi- Resi- Resi- 
Males.|Females.} Total. dence. | Males. Females.|Total. dence. | vtales, ‘Females. Total. OLD 
= No. No. No. | Days. | No. a No. | No. | Days. | No. x No. a No. | Days. 
St. Bartholomew’s| 291 | 257 6A8 fo. 82. VADS =) LOS 253 0581 “P88b-) 150 335| 33 
ce 296 | 201 497 | 383 4105 93 |198!| 34 [| 191 | 108 299| 32 
St. Thomas’s ....... — — 186 | 37 — | — |—J} — F—!t — | — |] — 
Tondon ss... 242 | 127 | 369 | 32 | 61 | 49 [110] 35 | 181 | 78. | 2561 8 
St. George’s ........ 167 | 183 700: | 8h 58 63 -lagip 26° 109 47-70 179| 3d 
Middlegex............ — — — — _ — |j—] — o —— —|— 
St. Mary’s............ 82 | 65 47 | 380 29 35 64| 27 53 | 29 82.4. 3m 
Westminster ....) — — — _ — — |j—|] — ~~ — — | — 
King’s College ....) 59 | 50 1og9 | — 29 33 62; — 30 | 17 47 2° == 
University............ — = = =< f= | — oh fF = = | — = one 
Royal Free ........ 38 | 44 g2| 23 | 9 | 10 1319 | 24 | 291 34 1 63 } 2am 
Charing Cross ....|. — — a — BA bee nee peas eee —{}|—|— 
Metropolitan Free| — — — — ~~ — |—| — —_ _ — 4 ae 
Great Northern ..|. — — — a ee ee el ae a =) |. ee 
See ey eee eens eee —— —— | 
Totals (so far ‘. Average Average | Avage. — 
se ahs uh a} 1,175| 877 | 2,238 | 31 1396 | 391 |737| 29 | 778 : 486 [1,264] 31 
Taste 1V.—Rate of Mortality. 
: 
All Cases. Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. | 
Hospital. Males Males Males j 
Males. | Females, and Males. | Females. and Males. | Females. and 4 
Females. Females. Females. 
Per cnt. || Per ent. Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per cnt. Per cnt. | Percnt.| Per ent. Per cnt. - 
St. Bartholomew’s| 12-4 9-2 rrr 1236 |) 49 19° 6°6 5-3 61 @ 
ESOT GS ee eRe 10:0 8°2 9°6 172) *OSF 14°9 6°8 5°0 6°2, 
St. Thomias’s........ = — 124 — = = ee ae Bea 
BON o1. 5 Spavisde: 11:0 9°5 roe “hes 9°2 14°6 8°7 on “9°0 
St. George’s ....... 8°4, 70 8° 14°3 8°7 FI°7 4°8 47 4°9 
Middlesex........... — — — a — = Ra cae ee 
et. Mary’ s.........0... 10°2 8°3 9°4 16°6 |~10°5 £307 5°6 4°9 54 
Westminster........ — — — — — = = —. SS 
King’s College .....) 17°1 | 14°5 16°0 25°6 | 141 19°5 8°6 10°5 9°5 
University........... — a na ke ee BS: a0 ao is: 
Royal Free ........ 7°0 7-5 7.3 13a des pein 5-3 4-0 4:7 
Charing Cross ...| — — = fete ae a aut 
Metropolitan Free] — — = cos a nase Baa 
Great Northern ..J — oe — — = = ons 
Average (so far \ : ; : : : . 
as returned) 10°8 9°2 10°6 15°6 6°6 6°3 6°5 








*.* TaBLE 1V.—The death-rate in this and the corresponding table of former reports is generally that go in the 
returns ; but when not so stated, it has been computed thus: 
Annual deaths 


Annual admissions + patients at the beginning — those at the end of the year. 
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TaBLeE V.—Admissions and Deaths in General and Special Wards. 





General Wards. 




































(Medical and Surgical.) Special Wards. General and Special Wards. 
Hospital. 
aie : Rate of { é : - ; Rate of 
Admitted. | Died. Mortality. | Admitted.| Died. § Admitted.| Died. Mortality. 
No. No. Per cnt. No. No. No. No. Per cnt. 
St. Bartholomew’s...| 5,248 600 | 11°43 | 848 17 6,096 617 | 10°10 
ROS as. - sede ssee 3,960 448 | 11°31 | 1,026 12 4,986 460 9°23 
bb. Phomas’s........... 1,884. 240 | 12°74 f  — —_ 1,884 240 | 12°74 
1210 (0: a re — — — {No account kept — — 


None — 4,294 344 8'ol 




















St. George’s ...........| 4,294 344, 8°o1 

Middlesex............0. —: _ —_ — 2s ee = ae, 
Be EVES... soccaxecooe. 1,946 207 |. 10°63 125 3 2,071 210 | 10°40 
Westminster............ 1,858 LOT [10766 None. | None.} 1,858 197 | 10°60 
King’s College ....... 1,362*| 204 | 14°97 80 2 1,442 206 | 14°28 
Waiversity —........... a _- —— = aes Bee. be sala 
Royal Free ....:....: — — — — —— = Se =e 
Charing Cross ....... a -— os — = ae ane ae, 
Metropolitan Free..} — _ — — = ats mam Min 
Great Northern... — — = ee oe = ae ee 

Average Average 


Average ae 20,552 | 2,240 | 11°38 | 2,079 | 34 | 22,631 | 2,274 | 10°77 


as returned) 


* Exclusive of 145 women confined in the Nightingale lying-in wards. 





AppitTionaL TaBLe.—Rate of Mortality in the General Wards for the Years 
1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864. 














Hospital. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 

Per ent. Per ent. Per ent. Per cnt, 
Stem arbHOlOMOW B..6cccisesiicyecsseeves- 12°3 12°5 11-7 12°7 
NRA ee loo Ss ob saone Gadbdhcantssinedten. 11°2 11°8 ahs 9 11°8 
St. Thomas’s (temporary)............ 9°8 8°8 10°4.° 12°4 
CTC Sale CR eer eee 8°4 vig 8°8 10°5 
RUA COELC 8 pecrntsscesendsnsebedeentereess: 8°7 8°4 8°3 8°6 
OSS) cbs scivcnesssiteveavenesanacse sed 11°6 — _ —_ 
Bp Fos cncethsscasgensyshsetiessonss 10°9 10:0 10°3 9-9 
DUGAUMAIBLOY 2....0bosy.ccsenech tehcseeess 9°9 10°4 9:0 10°7 
Pte 76 COUEIC: . .ncsusvcicassessnsonneoess A ipa 8 LOL 12°9 16°0 
ME DRVCPSIGY oi cscsecvsecsonsenes ah peut: 11°6 — — — 
Ree ECO 222... btrs.5 don vbensboverssearks 6°7 7°3 6°5 3 
earn e CLOSS. 77.22 ocncssesene sceneesves. 8°4 8°6 es — 
Metropolitan Free............c.ss00e0e au 5°3 10°9 ae 
Great Northern.......... Bettie: 8°3 42 — ce 





| | 


We) 
~~ 
ie) 
GO 
= 
CO 
fad 
eS 
pen 


Average (so far as returned) | 


*,* ADDITIONAL TaBLE.—The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated 
afresh from the data supplied by the several hospitals. 
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COUNTY 
Table (1).—General Results. (No distinction 























Remaining Admitted Discharged 
Hospital. lst January, during Total. Well or Relieved. 
1864. the Year. Convalescent. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
POT COUUEY qiisccsnssetaane cootegne — — — —— — 
pee ere (Buxton, \ 13 979, 985 128 735 
OLD YSIC) ~~ dec seanereanss 
Norfolk and Norwich........... 109 984. no 884 — 
Taunton and Somerset ........ — _ — — ~~ 
BRU GEM | cacteccescancesone coun 74 1,077 ingest 640 365 
Stockport (infirmary) ........ 14 318 332 210 51 
Giloucester Sg °° ikke 83 507 590 234 192 
Royal Isle of Wight (in- ie = 
ANEIAUATY, )) .<ssfvecacerstscdtgecs 20> ca io = 
West Sussex, East Hants, 
and Chichester (infir- ~— — — — — 
MEDAEY, |i vs ccgionsdanaondvasons¥e 
Hull General (infirmary) .... 80 910 990 543 208 
Cheltenham (infirmary) 75 514 589 315 124 
Leicester 55 118 1,273 1391 343 715 
' Wolverhampton as oe — — — 
Northampton General ,, 122 1,082 1,204 640 331 
Liverpool Royal ‘3 148 2,885 3,033 2,181 391 
Totals (so far as returned) 836 10,522 11,368 6,118 3,112 





Table (11).—Medical and Surgical 

















Se ee Pe ee ee RSE Fee 
Medical Wards. ; 
Boeri. Remaining | Admitted Dis- Remaining j 
lst January,| during Total. Died. | lst January, 
1864. the Year. charged. 1865. 7 
ues EE: SE Od PoE PPE IN ORES 6a Sn i pre ; 
No. No. No. No. No. No. E 
Ge (COWIE “deiscsernnascneaneness: — — oe — — — 
Devonshire (Buxton, a 
Derbysbitte). son.-ascierss ce = a a i = ; 
Norfolk and Norwich _........ — — —_ — — —— 
Taunton and Somerset ........ — — — = = —= 3 
fen Wiited \.,..cckanoone 34. 507 541 470 | 62 19 3 
Stockport (infirmary) ........ — a ——~ — — —_ q 
Gloucester 4 5, 7 xnain 30 166 196 163 6 27 q 
Royal Isle of Wight (in- 
GIPMAEY area fe atgendvesasesT uses << i = Ae ais 
West Sussex, Hast Hants, 
Loe Chichester (infir- — — — — — — 
Tull oe (infirmary) .... 20 395 415 344. 26 45 
Cheltenham eae 36 204: 240 195 it 34 
Leicester S — — — — ~— — 
Wolverhampton : — — — —— — — 
Northampton General ,, — — _ — — _- 
Liverpool Royal Fs 49 1,146 1,195 1,021 90 84 


| | "| 


Totals (so far as returned)| 169 2,418 2,587 2,193 | 185 209 
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HOSPITALS, 1864. 
of Sex; nor of Medical or Surgical Cases.) 















































Discharged Remaining | Brought 
Unrelieved. for Died. lst January, in Hospital. 
Special Reasons. 1865. Dead. 
No. No. aa No. No. No. 
~ —- — — — York County 
Devonshire (Buxton, 
> x0 : be a { Derbyshire) 
_— 65 52 92 — Norfolk and Norwich 
—— _ — — —- Taunton and Somerset 
—_— — 90 56 — Bath United 
— — 30 27 , = Stockport (infirmary) 
10 = 26 60 — Gloucester 
ESS ar ae bs a Royal Isle of Wight (in- 
firmary) 
West Sussex, Hast Hants, 
— — — — — and Chichester (infir- 
mary) 
4d . 18 58 119 se Hull General (infirmary) 
4, 49 26 val — Cheltenham (infirmary) 
13 65 48 207 — Leicester a 
-— — — — — Wolverhampton ‘5 
10 69 50 104 — Northampton General ,, 
_ 58 169 234 — Liverpool Royal . 
175 - 404, 550 985 — Totals (so far as returned) 
Cases, without distinction of Sex. 
Surgical Wards. 
Remaining | Admitted Dis- Remaining Hospital. 
[st January,| during Total. Died. | 1st January, 
1864. the Year. charged. 1865. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
= a = a pa = York County 
"2 ie ot x fice <= Devonshire (Buxton, 
. Derbyshire) 
— — — — — — Norfolk and Norwich 
— — — — — = Taunton and Somerset 
40 570 610 535 38 37 Bath United 
ca a= a= — oes a Stockport (infirmary) 
53 341 394 341 20 33 Gloucester 
ai ai ne. ae ba a Royal Isle of Wight (in- 
firmary) 
West Sussex, East Hants, 
— a — ae — om and Chichester (infir- 
mary) 
60 515 B75 469 32 74, Hull General (infirmary) 
39 310 349 297 15 37 Cheltenham (infirmary) 
— — — —_ — — Leicester ss 
= Se ae — — — Wolverhampton A 
— — — — — — -]| Northampton General ,, 
99 1,739 1,838 1,609 7 150 Liverpool Royal . 
291 3,475 3,766 3,251 | 184 Bell Totals (so far as returned) 


SNES SEE I DEED ELD LAL SEITE IC SIE DDRII AE ET CLL SEIT IDOE Es II IIT ES APL. IGE LS LIA BEETLE ET TIE ILO EE SL ESSE EINE OT IE 
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Table (III).—Average Number of Patients and Mean Residence. 













All Cases. Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
Average Number : Average Number Average Number : 
Hospital. Resident. pou Resident. Mean Resident. Met 
Resi- Resi- Resi- 






Males. |Females.} Total.| dence. 






































No. No. No. | Days. 

Or County, .....:..03.000 Pt ae ee 
Devonshire (Buxton, re eee : 
Derbyshire) _ ........ } SEH ale 
Norfolk and Norwich .| — |] — |125| 46 
maunton and somerset | = [ome jee | 
Bate United .......0..-: ca it caes 7 \ 


No. No. No. | Days. 





No. | No. | Days. 






















Stockport ea rage (ekees il aa at OT cae 
Gloucester 3 47} 22 |—| 46 
Royal Isle of Wight 1 
(infirmary) ............ 
West Sussex, East 
Hants, and oh | 
chester (infirmary) 
Hull General _,, 24, OO | 2a") 84) B82 


Cheltenham (infirmar y) 29 | 31 60] 38 
Leicester 5 =f fue | NSD 
Nolveriemppon 4, 2.) 9S) Poe pe 
Northampton General | —- | — |117| 39 
Liverpool Royal........... ce i React | BR To 


Totals (so far ol aa5, 135 


returned) ...... 


























Table (IV).—Rate of Mortality. 

















All Cases. Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
Hospital. Saas Aen ee eS “Th ae 
Males. |Females. dierent Males. Females. sorts. Males. beak is Mortality 
Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per ent. 
POT COUNER ssciconyvoraieannsnny — — — — — — — — 
Devonshire (Buxton, a G ee 
Derbyshire) .....dacescc. i : ae aa “ 
Norfolk and Norwich............ — — — — — — _- — 
Taunton and Somerset ........ — — — — — — — — 
Mpa Wiited .2.....sss..deccresvadus — — — — —- — — a 
Stockport (infirmary) _........ — SS 10°5 — — — — 
Gloucester 5°2 2°1 "4 3°7 3°O 6°5 0-9 ae 
Royal Isle of Wight (in- ] ed “we = = = ~~ 
“is 1G Mahe ae ea 


West Sussex, Hast Hants, 
and Chichester a: — 
RIDES: xc saxe ce scceume esse 


Hull Gishseal Gutmneny) 72 | 42 2°4 4°06 6-4 | 6:0 6°3 
Cheltenham fines) 4°2 | 4°6 4°4 the Ko) 58 | 2:0 4°2 
Leicester pe <3 Aa — = =_ ee a 
Wolverhampton oe hee — a — ask = des —- 
Northampton General ,, ....) 4°7 | 4°5 4°6 ~— —_ — — — 
Liverpool Royal yen - — ee =e — aa: ei 


— | | ee ef | | fe | | ee 


Ayerage (so far as returned)| 5°3 | 3°8 4°9 








** Table (IV).—See note to Table IV, ante. 





Males. |Females.|Total.| dence. { Males. |Females.|Total.| dence. - 
! 


Re ae lt ald iho ea dad 





Se FO See eS ae Oe 


f: , 
eT Oe Pee Poe 
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Table (V).—Admissions and Deaths in General and Special Wards. 


General Wards. 


(Medical and Surgical.) Special Wards. General and Special Wards. 
} gical. 






































Hospital. 
Admitted. | Died. Mortality _ | Admitted. | Died. ] Admitted.| Dica. Movtelity. 
No. No. Per cnt. ans No. No. No. Per cnt. 
ROP COUNGY vidieossseressssssvenes. — — —_— — =e oe — —_ 
Devonshire (Buxton f 2 i 
Derbyshire) «1... Be es angie Bee a 
orfolk and Norwich ........ — — — — — — — — 
Taunton and Somerset ....... — — — — — = _ woe 
BE OME 2.5.5. ..caccsaneseces- 1,151 $0 7°82 — — 1,151 90 7°82 
Stockport (infirmary) ........ 332 30 9'04 15 — 347 30 8°64 
MICERUCE yy) sesees: 590 26 4°40 Nil Nil 590 26 4°41 
Royal Isle of Wight (in- aus. eh. ae ae a ae oe 
BEE DEREY 7.5. cocecvenuessnccodeee 
West sides, East Hants, 
and Chichester (infir- — — — — a =a = — 
| oS 2 eee eee 
dull General (infirmary) ....) — = — = cae cae = — 


heltenham (infirmary) 589 26 4°41 None | None 589 26 4°41 


eicester yy eel oo Ee ee a an Es dis ‘tie 


Wolverhampton a < eS -- — — — — aw pena 
orthampton General ,, ....| 1,082 50 4°62 — — 1,082 50 6°62 
iverpool Royal yt — = — = = ae pth 

Average Average 
Totals (so far as returned)| 4,729 | 223 BOF 15 — | 4,744 | 223 5°00 


Additional Table.-—Rate of Mortality in the General Wards for the Years 
1862, 1863, and 1864. 























Hospital. 1862. 1863. 1864, 

Per cut. Per cnt, Per cnt. 
BOM © OUMMCY iste esis bsctsantesthace cosh accggs Tees cobccyad bs Beesbnes 6°6 3°4 — 
Devonshire aceon, Derbyshire): nuisance ol 2 1 
Wortolk and Norwich  4..c0:s.-.:.sssssse ee oe ee 4:7 45 5°2 
Wartton and Somerset ......5.....ci.ccesZocssselonsidentareorseee 2°2 — — 
em AH. 5c. seancietece deny sésvanacsanewobtsedepicacevendceSonotaibess — —_— 8°2 
BGR POTt MHP IOAEY) | sacpeiiercaeses Garnceatesvanaeccgedsysvboaster 8°3 10°3 10:3 
Be OP ry ou) yoke n xcs sti nasaatispotaceeoMinsdncon«@ vessoiiess 51 3°8 49 
Royal Isle of Wight CIEL DG ey Fi ear cto teas ct caeee casas: 5°3 — —_ 
West Sussex, East Hants, and eee (infirmary) 6°3 _— aa 
Hull General CARP MATH)’ 5.55, 0h Ghdes cas Aes hitivlncdebedadosdsess P2 — 6-7 
Cheltenham (infirmary) Pete: 2°8 3°6 5°0 
Leicester nigh oe (AS EAE a DRA 8 ea en tee Pike 6:2 ~~ 41 
PMVETMAIA UOT 55. whites. sit Ais.thossers sieves sonre satuieesbels 9°3 —— oa 
Northampton General (infirmary) occ ceseee: — — 4°5 
Tiverpool Royal (mfirmary) ............0cescorsersecers seoosees -— — 6:0 
Average (so far as returned) ws. 5°3 4°3 55 


*,* Additional Table.—The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated afresh from 


he data supplied by the several hospitals. 
Note.—In all these tables the blanks (—) must be understood to imply an absence of information. 
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I.— General Results of the Conmercial and Financial History 
of 1865. 

Tuts history of British commerce for the past year continues the 
series of instructive narratives published in the KHeonomist. The 
previous account, taken from the same paper, and which describes 
in outline the transactions of 1864, was re-printed at pp. 170 e¢ 
seq. in the Society’s Journal for 1865. 

Similar narratives for earlier years, written for this Journal by 
Mr. Newmarch, will be found in vols. xxii, xxiii, and xxiv. 


“The commercial and financial history of 1865 embraces six 
principal topics, and these are—(1) the close of the American Civil 
‘War— (2) the decline and rise of the price of cotton— (8) the decline 
and rise in the rate of discount—(4) the revival and enlarged de- 
mand for exports to the United States—(5) the further experience 
of the operation of the new banks, and finance and limited liability 
companies—and (6) the general prosperity of the trade and industry 
of the country, and the tendency on all sides to an advance in the 
rate of wages. 

“The news of the final Confederate defeat arrived in April, and 
in the course of a few weeks it became plain that a large, probably 
the largest, party in this country had been from a variety of causes 
led to form most erroneous opinions regarding the sources of the 
South. It was seen that the success of Sherman’s march in Novem- 
ber and December (1864) ought to have been received as decisive 
evidence that the Southern armies were so exhausted, and the 
Southern people so impoverished, that they were no longer able to 
keep the field for any length of time in force. Considering that the 
collapse of April followed so closely on the conferences at Fortress 
Monroe in February, it must always remain a mystery how the 
Confederate leaders could be so infatuated as to reject the oppor- 
tunity of securing honourable terms of capitulation at a time when 
they must have known that in a military sense their chance of victory 
in the field was utterly hopeless. The assassination of President 
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Lincoln occurred on the 14th April, and of course added to the per- 
plexities of the crisis. Comparing the prices of cotton at Liverpool 
_on 80th December (1864) and the following 17th April, there was a 
fall of about 50 per cent., that is to say, middling Orleans fell from 
27d. to 134d. per pound. In October these prices had risen to 243d., 

and on 81st December (1865) stood at 21d. The range of variation, 
therefore, was of an extreme character. 

“The events of the three or four months fullowine April enabled 
public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic gradually to arrive at 
conclusions concerning the durability of peace in the United States, 
and concerning the character and policy of Mr. Johnson, the new 
President. At length it became certain that the war was really at 
an end, and that the President, notwithstanding many doubtful 
antecedents, had formed sagacious views for the reconstruction of 
the Union, and had firmness sufficient to enforce his own policy 
without regard to party. These facts being accepted, there was a 
rush on all sides to import goods from Europe to supply the neces- 
sities of the country. The American markets were bare, the ware- 
houses empty, prices rising, and demand vehement. Agents arrived 
in England, who bought not by bales and cargoes, but who took at a 
stroke the contents of entire warehouses. The effects were of course 
rapid and striking. In September grey shirtings rose from Lis. to 
16s., and raw cotton from 18d. to 24d. Ina note at foot we give 
from the Circular of Messrs. Guion and Co. (Liverpool) a statement 
which shows in figures the extent and suddenness of the export 
trade which sprung up. ‘The great rise in the price of cotton of 
course led to large and urgent orders to India and elsewhere for 
further and early supplies, and such orders of necessity implied 
considerable remittance of treasure, and that treasure, chiefly in the 
form of silver, to be purchased on the continent by means of gold 
sent there from this country. 


L—Lxports from Liverpool of British Manufactures of Cotton, Wool, Silk, 
and Flax to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, in Pack- 
ages. (Guion and Co.’s Circular.) 








1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 
VANMALY=....-0.0recherecoaeeoes| 2,449 1° 275436 | 14,381] 12,6221 16,669 6,735 
eDEUArY Y.ocss.cksuestedses. 15,762 4,324.) U2742 1) 12,624, 16,125 9,921 
IE ir Oey ras fiestas oie esarses 14,153 | 10,699 9,228 | 13,078 | 18,054 | 10,362 
PNP ER Gi dace suk sak ease 11,038 25595 6,861 | 10,200 9,595 6,716 
HEN Mey Leics seo hseas vote. 15,189 2, O27) 7,286 5925 | 11,857 75423 
EC ides RC aa 24,078 1,445 8,369 5,747 | 18,269 | 10,969 











First six months ....| 103,669 | 42,126 | 58,867 | 60,206 | 80,569 | 52,126 





UCC epee ty ie et ore 24,136 2,440.\° 15,237 |. 14,535 | 10,586 | 15,408 
PPE SUE ean canes sks Yonik sees sont 19,975 4,105 | 13,206 9,868 5,941 | 18,850 
POP UOMIET.. .ccsee coveesse-- 13,641 BASE | LLG | 312,468 4,361 | 20,481 
YELO BEL oioac. st ecosveasese 14,830 6,990 | 10,950 | 11,520 4,234 | 24,855 
LUG NST 372) eee er 17,508 6,602 8,496 | 13,520 3,602 | 25,812 
December. ci cosssecesenses 20,992 5,904 | 10,651. | 15,264 5,414 | 26,098 





Second six months |111,172 | 30,792 | 69,716 | 74,075 | 34,138 | 131,804 


a ee SSS) | 


Annual totals ........ 214,841 | 72,918 | 128,583 | 134,281 |114,707 | 183,930 
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Il.—Exports from Liverpool of Foreign Silks, Dress Stuffs, Laces and 
Embroidery, to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, in 
Packages. 


1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 








PRVATY  caeaheretedavoncavon 6,029 5,110 1,175 2,760 5,662 AG27 
GO OaRY i cdicice ude coees 3,392 2524 2,722 2,931 6,629 35345 
Safe) ge men ee I 2,212 1,245 1,534 952 4,688 3,545 
Dis) a) | Rae Aol Pe ee 1,377 1,120 2,017 922 4,742 2,646 
51 gee Oe UN ee 1,460 1,929 2,505 1,304 6,338 2,428 
SUMS sLataameatscuiahe: 3,666 1,042 2,841 2,911 7,031 4,755 


' First six months ....} 18,1386 | 12,970 | 12,794 | 11,860 | 35,090 | 21,246 




















ONLY ch. eee hits stance 3,813 1,893 5,485 35304 5,430 8,10% 
Ao ust s..0d.r.actnaxtnss. 4,030 2,200 3,055 3,708 1,409 8,820 
~ Beptemberssavsss...d-00205 2,098 935 2,576 3,834 1,305 6,921 
ECO DSE *? saci esocgacnesctee: 2,068 1,328 Le77 3,729 1,759 | 13,438 
INGVeMa Der os s.c6eioc- vers 3,052 1,549 2,068 25503 1,086 | 12,952 
TeCeM DEL .seiictdo 5,763 2,1PT 2,348 9,097 L967 |. 125103 


Sti ee 


Second six months | 20,824 | 10,016 | 17,209 | 24,235 | 12,906 | 62,335 








Annual totals ........ 38,960 | 22,986 | 30,003 | 36,095 | 47,996 | 83,581 


“The vicissitudes of 1865, therefore, admit of an easy epitome. 
The three first months of the year were occupied by a gradual 
recovery from the panic of the preceding autumn, and by the occur- 
rence of rapidly falling prices in the cotton market under the 
apprehension of speedy peace in America and large supplies of 
Southern cotton. The summer was an intermediate period of 
uncertainty. In September that uncertainty ceased, and for the 
rest of the year whatever difficulties arose were occasioned by the 
desire to bring forward exports on the one hand, and hasten the 
arrival of raw cotton on the other; and, as we have said, hastening 
the arrival of raw cotton meant the remittance of treasure—some 
demand on the Bank of England—a considerable drain of bullion, 
and frequent and severe variations of the rate of discount. 

“There were sivteen changes in the rate of discount at the Bank 
of England (see details in Appendix.*) The most remarkable of 
these changes were the four alterations of the rate in the ten days, 
from the 27th September to 7th Octover, by which the quotation 
was carried from 43 to 7 per cent. 

“The following Table (III) shows the course of the exports of 
treasure to the Kast in the several months of 1865. The slackness 
of these exports in the summer and their magnitude in the autumn 
will attract attention :— 


* For want of space the Appendix has been omitted ; but for the convenience of 
reference the letters by which its different sections are marked in the original have 
been retained. The Appendix will be found in the Supplement to the Heonomist of 
the 10th March. . 
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Ill.—Lzport of Gold and Silver in 1865, to Egypt and the East. 
(from Mr. Low’s Cire: 


Months. | Gold. Silver. Total. 
1865. Ci £ £ 
DP RIUETY <.conc.neeeagoasnen: 51,400 396,400 447,800 
BP ODM UREY crcoccecs.cs.sohdese 31,300 223,500 254,800 
13) C6) Se ae an ee 11,400 264,300 275,700 
PAEI RR aK Mnoesceieers 4.900 48,400 53300 
PEAY Yaiisintactiah Aceves 21,100 20,300 41,400 
CLIT CON, AP A ee rere 25,700 21,400 47,100 
145,800 974,300 1,120,100 | 
SDL Ree aids eee eee rarer 33,700 - 146,600 180,300 
EASES) eke Maeva cnet s 18,100 340,000 358,100 
P Se POMNN Cl aie ccsesats5 en, 36,100 197,000 233,100 
SCO DOR © sect Ses peek oes 101,800 450,000 551,800 
DN OV EWIDEP 5. ceksssecsonces 73200 861,000 934,200 
December a... isissiseess 4 2,,800 425,700 498,500 
481,500 3,394,600 3,876,100 





“In addition to the preceding figures, we may give the following 
from the circular of Mr. F. M. Page (London), as showing the 
export of gold and silver coin and bullion to the Hast from this 
country, and wid Marseilles by the French line of steamers, the 
Messageries Imperial :— 























Conveyance. 1865. 1864. 
i ee ene le ne 
Peninsula and Oriental steamers from Gib- 

raliar, Malta, and: Swed, .occdivecsc.s iccccescctes 514900 898,000 
4,588,000 8,339,000 

Messageries Imperial from Marseilles................ 5,167,500 7,770,000 
9,755,000 16,100,000 
ee and Oriental steamers from South- } 4,177,000 8,217,000 
13,933,000 24,317,000 





“Tn order to show the degree in which the exports of treasure 
month by month are met by the imperts in the same months, an 
analysis is given in Appendix (M) of the figures in the Board of 
_ Trade Returns for the two years 1864-65. An inspection of that 
Appendix is invited. Butit will be convenient to reduce the details 
it contains into a smaller compass, and hence the preparation of the 
two following abstracts (IV and V). 

“The first of these compares the exports and imports of treasure 

in periods of three months, and the result is that in each of the 

eight trimestrial periods the balance is more or less on the side of 
the imports :— 
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IV.—United Kingdom, 1864-65. Imports and Exports of Gold and Silver 
in Periods of Three Months, being Abstract of Details gwen wm 
Appendia (M). 

[0,000's omitted, thus 4,09 = 4,090,0002.] 









































































Three Months, Imports. ____—Exports. Imports. 
1864-65. Gold. | Silver. | Total. | Gold. | Silver. | Total. [| More. | Less. 

1864. £ £ £ £ £ £& £& 
January—March ....| 4,09 | 3,63 | 7,72 3,00 | 7,30 Ace 
April—June ............ Koel aol 1,64 | 5,41 | 2,00 — 
July—September ...| 3,33 | 3,60 | 6,93 3,00-|. 5,76. |), Lage a 
October—December | 4,31 | 1,76 | 6,07 1,764) 4,74 1 1,33: | — 
T7535) Os7 Oaleorks 9,95 | 23,21 | 4,50 = 

1865. 
January—March ....| 2,55 | 1,76 | 4,31 1,51 1,34 | — 
April—June ........... ASO |. 168 1b 6,2% D441 3;50°. 2,71 fo — 
July—September ....| 2,44 | 1,34 | 3,78 1,45 | 3,39 39 UF 
October—December | 4,84 | 2,20 | 7,04 2,28 | D299 2,75 — 
E4530) |) G9 8.4) 23,34 6,68 | 15,15 — 











“The next Table (V) still further epitomises the details in 
Appendix (M) by exhibiting month by month the difference between 
the ¢otal imports and exports of gold and silver. These differences 
are comparatively small and nearly always in favour of imports. 
The Gazette returns of bullion, from which these tables are made up, 
are not, however, to be used without caution. It is the firm and 
probably well-founded belief of those who have had most to do with 
the subject, and the best means of examining it, that the great 
Exchange dealers can and do export and import large sums when 
they please without informing the Custom House officers. 


V.—United Kingdom. Gold and Silver. Monthly Differences between Totat 
Imports and Exports being Abstract of Details in Appendix (M). 











1865. 1864. 
Months.; 
Imports. Exports. Imports. ’ Exports. 
More. More. More. More. 
£ £ £& 
eRUUAII catascases 190, — 350, 
February 424, Ss 291, 
Maren esos ceeneseas 823, 1,056, —- 
GAOUE. csosnuieetveres 287, _— 376, 
ETS Resa eater 1,205, L637, —_ 
RII Obs pscacicetisceaccors 1,202, 810, —— 
4,131, 3.4535 L017, 
DULY. Sicecsiavesceveaness — — 363, 
AUG ssecge teat ste 628, 15563, — 
September Teh 48, Aas: 
October Lo7e, Lous, eae 
November 1,083, aan, ee 


December — — 100, 








79217) 6,434, 1,480, 
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“The Cotton Famine may be considered to have terminated with 
the later months of 1865, or indeed earlier. The Relief Committee 
suspended their labours in June (1865). The best account which 
has yet appeared of the experience acquired during the four years of 
suffering 1s contained in the recent volume by Dr. Watts, entitled 
‘ Lancashire and the Cotton Famine’* (Simpkin). Here however we 
are concerned not with the social but with the commercial conse- 
quences of the crisis. From the elaborate cotton circular, given at 
‘a subsequent p. (19),f we obtain the following results as regards 
the cost in each year, 1856-65, of the raw cotton imported, re- 
exported, and consumed. 


V1I.— United Kingdom. Estimate of Value of Raw Cotton Imported, Re- 
Exported, and Consumed, 1856-65. (Per Circular of Ellison and Hay- 
wood, Liverpool.) . 





Average Price 


Years. Imported. Re-exported. Consumed. 





per Pound. 
Min, Min. MlIn. 

£ £ £ d. 
MES Oc cs he veiedcesdosves Oan2 Vk Rie? 152 

BOM titres unc focks 82,2 22 5254 Zz 
(Se eeproregameeee 58,0 21,6 40,7 20% 

RO ie dies bs, Osseo 31,2 12,4 2657 14 
MESON fi red.etiecelicaes: 38,1 7,9 222 43 
MOO crc nt anschced: 36,6 5,5 28,9 6 
7 RS ae aie eae 222) 4,1 27,6 63 
Eee eee aR, On ee Pye? 3,3 24,8 6% 
TiS ee eee 28,6 3,5 24,8 Ws 
FOO is. cadeac hc escreoee 26,0 3,3 227, 6% 





“The average price of 1865 is one-third below that of 1864, but 
is about double the average price of 1861. 

“The four countries or regions which have been most profoundly 
affected by the demand for cotton at high prices, have been India, 
China, Egypt, and Brazil, and if to these four regions we add the 
United States, we shall have the group of countries our trade with 
which during the last five years has undergone a sweeping revolu- 
tion. In Appendix (1) we have presented statements which show 
the variations which have taken place in the trade between the 
United Kingdom and each of these five regions, during the five 
years 1860-64, and in the following Table (VII), a summary is given 
of the chief results. 


* The title-page gives the name of Dr. John Watts’ work in rather more 
significant terms. “The Facts of the Cotton Famine ;” by this title the book is 
best known.—(Ep. 8. J.) 

t See Heonomist. 
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VIT.—Five Years 1860-64. Imports and Exports of Merchandise as regards 
the Principal Cotton Regions, viz., India, China, Brazil, and Egypt, and also 
as regards the United States, being Abstract of Details in Appendix (1). 
[00,000’s omitted, thus 94,6 = 94,600,0000.] 


























Imports from Exports to Total 
ee eee [—_——_—____________—__—_———-} Imports 
Years. 
India, China,} United All India, China| United All more than 
Brazil, Egypt.| States. | Countries. | Brazil, Egypt.| States. | Countries. } Exports. 
£& & £ £ £ £ £ 
1864..... 94,6 1739 29459 38,3 20,1 212,6 C243 
Gos 83,6 19,6 248,9 22,7 19,7 196,9 £350 
ete 62,9 2759 22554 24,8 19,1 166,2 59,5 
(ol ae 42,1 4954 255 29,1 11,0 159,6 5759 
nGO! 3750 4457 210,5 30,3 22,9 164,5 46,0 





“The peculiarity of these figures is the amazing increase they 
exhibit of nearly 60 millions sterling in the zamports from India, 
China, Brazil, and Egypt, against an increased export of no more 
than 8 millions sterling. or five years we have been laying widely 
and deeply the foundations of a vast future trade with these fertile 
tropical countries. We found the people who inhabit them rude, 
ignorant, without enterprise .and with few wants, but the golden 
shower which has descended so plentifully upon them since 1860 has 
already had some effect, and it is quite certain that the increase of 
8 millions in the exports is only the beginning of a demand which 
will presently reduce the trade to the sound condition of an exchange 
of merchandise representing values not very widely different. 

“ Messrs. Ellison and Haywood have been at considerable pains 
to estimate as nearly as may be possible the effects of the four years’ 
cotton famine upon the masters and men engaged in the cotton 
trade, not forgetting to take into account the large gains which 
accrued to the manufacturers in 1862 and 1863 in consequence of 
the largely advanced prices at which they were able to sell the 
enormous quantities of goods produced in 1860 and 1861. It is 
certain that in many cases the first operation of the cotton famine 
was to save from bankruptcy many firms who had carried production 
and shipments to excessive lengths during the two years just named. 
The following is the passage from Messrs. Ellisons’ circular :— 

“« After a careful analysis of the figures contained in the tables, 
we estimate the losses of the trade during the four years, 1862-65, as 


follows :— 
Millions Sterling. 





Loss of interest of capital and profits to employers. ........ 37 to 40 
»y Wages to Operatives, GC. vs... casssesocesecsesnsnenpeacnggarente 58-755 30 
"Po tall. ....cwasecacsvahecsteewenss te auatoeteceeetaaaueees 65 to 70 





“¢ About three-fifths of the loss in wages fell upon operatives 
engaged in spinning and weaving. Of the total amount perhaps 
about one-fourth was recovered in the form of relief, and remunera- 
tion received for permanent or occasional employment in other 
branches of industry. The total sum distributed in charity alone 
amounted to about 3,000,000/. A good portion of the employing 
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class obtained a set-off in enhanced prices gained for the heavy 
stocks of yarns and goods held at the close of 1861. Fortunate 
speculation during the course of the famine was a prolific source of 
assistance to many, though, as regards the trade at large, it is 
probable that these profits were counterbalanced by the heavy losses 
of others. Spinners gained about 360,000/. upon the stock of raw 
cotton held at the close of 1860, and this sum we have deducted from 
the cost of cotton used in 1861. Very little beyond the cost price 
was obtained for the stock they held at the end of 1861, as there was 
only a slight advance in values during the first six months of 1862. 
“¢ Assuming that of the total stock of cotton in the ports at 
the close of 1861 (279,000,000 lbs.) two-thirds, or 186,000,000 lbs. 
were sold in 1862 at an advance of 6d. per lb., and one-third, or 
93,000,000 Ibs., in 1863, at an advance of 12d. per lb.—the total 
amount of profit realised was about.9,300,o00/. .A similar calculation 
for the yarns and goods on hand at the same date (293,000,000 lbs.) 
shows a total gain of 9,800,000/., making the aggregate profit on the 
raw and manufactured articles 19,100,000/. We have no means of 
estimating the gains and losses of importers during the past four 
years. Many shipments have, of course, shown a very handsome 
margin; but on the other hand, a vast number have ruined their 
consignees. The fluctuations in prices have been so frequent arid so 
great, that it would not be easy to put the result of the four years’ 
transactions into figures, but if such an account could be made up, 
we should not be surprised to find the balance on the wrong side.’ 
‘To understand how it has happened that we have sustained 
with such comparative ease a calamity which has inflicted a loss of 
70 millions sterling on one group of industries is not a thing of easy 
accomplishment. But if we ascertain for the last twenty years or 
more, the steady progress made by our population in obtaining year 
by year a larger share of conveniences and luxuries by means of 
a commerce carried on in the face of vigorous competition by all the 
world, we-shall have before us evidence in a precise shape of the 
operations of perhaps the most important of the commercial causes 
of our stability and progress—and the following figures of the con- 
sumption per head of imported articles by the people of the United 
Kingdom will furnish the kind of evidence referred to. 


VIII.—United Kingdom. Consumption of Leading Articles per Head of the 
Population, 1843-65. (From Circular of Francis Reid and Co., Liver- 
pool.) See Appendix (K). 














Articles. 1865. 1860. 1856. 1851. 1846. 1843. 

SUD fat) ae eer ae bss aa 1 34:6 29°7 26°7 ers 16°5 
Tea REPRO OOCCO CHET DOCOUDOOCEOD Be pay | DOR, 1°9 1°6 1°5 
ICOM, fetes oussaceunnie es 3°6 oo £°6 16 17 1:0 
GO DRCEO ~ Nese cucepsgisenen TA 1:2 1% 1:0 0°9 0-8 
UNE s5 cys occawdcoes- gals. o°"4 0-2 o'2 0-2 Oro 0-2 
Dotto Nyicceccenn oes tbsaik 25%o 39°4 28 ot 23°4, 14°2 232 
OROITIN (02 --.s0cc0203 wool| 4°2 40 203 2°5 2°3 1-7 
EBGMOWE frenz.ccuseseceweessee Si 5°5 or 44, 4°7 48 

S. Si Ss Ss $ 8. 

Total imports .... .. £39 118 122 — — sig 

Led CRPONtes00%5: 108 94: 82 54: 4I 38 


Note.—This table may be read thus: In 1865 the consumption of sugar per head of the population 
in that year was 41°I lbs., the total imports were 137s., and the total exports 108s. per head. 
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“ The commercial failures in 1865 were not numerous, nor in the 
ageregate of large amount, although some ten of the cases in London 
and the country were individually of importance and magnitude. 
The failure in March of the old private bank of Attwood, Spooner, 
and Co., at Birmingham, was a catastrophe arising from the slow 
operation of causes extending backward over several years. 

“Nearly all the markets for leading articles of colonial and 
foreign produce advanced considerably in 1865. In tea, probably, 
the most remarkable improvement was effected. The following 
Table (LX.) will show the percentage variations at 1st January, 1866, 
as compared with 1st January, 1864, and two preceding dates—one 
of those dates being 1st July, 1857, that is to say, the period at 
which prices were most inflated just previous to the panic of the 
autumn of 1857. 


IX.— Wholesale Prices in London. Comparison of 1st January, 1866, with 
Three Former Dates, stating in Percentages the degree in which the Prices 
of 1st January, 1866, were Higher or Lower than the Prices prevailing at 
the Three Selected Dates. See Appendix (L). 





























Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower 
Articles. Than Than Macs Than’ 
a Ist J ; 1st y 
Per ent. | Per ent. | Per ent. | Per cnt.} Per cnt. | Per cnt.} Per ent. | Per ent. 

OCS See erect cement II — 18 — 36 — 18 — 
1) OC) eRe ORE IO —— — 15 8 = 41 
ANC ES aw ates Be fea rh 30 — | 4 — — if — 15 
ASE RY A peal ee en Ry 15 a 18 — = 12 =~ 24 
Butchers’ meat. ........ 5 — pe —- s —_— 23 — 
Indigo 8 — I — — 4 — 
CE ie 8 A ar neta 10 — 8 a 2 — = — 
Ter! edie late — 10 a 16 13 — 15 
WalOWirestsidssccsieccat (BO -— 22 — a 11 — 31 
Leather — — — 1 — — — 14 
WOPDED cdi gasesics tasers: 21 — —- — 5 —- — 8 
TRO 5, q. jeer eh vay 5 _ 5 8 _ —_ 18 
eit ys nk tosteuxsar ye 7 — 2 — — — — 14 
“LR AR lo en 5 _— — 7 — 23 — 36 
Total Note circula- ) | . 

tion in Great > 3 — 3 — 2 — — 4 

Britain 


Note.—This table, deduced from the percentages in Appendix (lL), may be 
read thus:—On Ist January, 1866, coffee was 11 per cent. higher than on 
1st January, 1865; timber was ro per cent. lower, &c. | 

The articles raw cotton, silk, flax, hemp, wool, and tobacco are omitted for the 
obvious reason that, the war in America wholly deranged the former conditions 
of supply and demand. For the latter reason copper might have been omitted in 
consequence of the blockade of the Chilian ports by Spain at the close of 1865. 
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“The circulars quoted hereafter in this supplement are, with 
scarcely an exception, filled with congratulations on the prosperous 
results of the trade of 1865. The woollen, cotton, iron, linen, 
shipping, hardware, chemical, timber, and building trades have all 
been active and prosperous. Towards the latter part of the year the 
vast demand for the United States doubtless contributed largely to 
this result. The cessation of the civil war in America also removed 
a source of universal disquiet, and the severe crisis of the autumn of 
1864 had in many cases reduced prices to a level below the point 
justified by supply and demand. Throughout the year there was a 
tendency to a rise of wages in most of the considerable trades. In 
many cases higher wages, say additions of 10 to 15 per cent., were 
actually acceded to, and the direction was almost universally in favour 
of the employed class. 

‘For the last two or three years building operations on a large 
scale have become characteristic, not merely of the largest towns, 
but of smaller towns, even of the third and fourth order. Business 
premises, warehouses, wharves, railway stations, hotels, ofices, banks, 
and private edifices, in nearly every case of architectural pretension 
and merit, arose in every direction. In the City of London the 
price of eligible building land is estimated to have risen 50 or 60 per 
cent. since 1862. 

“ The experience of 1865 has not been favourable to a large pro- 
portion of the new banks, discount, finance, trading, and limited 
companies set up in 1863-64. The discount companies have 
generally failed to achieve success. Several of the new banks have 
encountered difficulties sufficiently formidable to obliterate from the 
share list the premiums once so conspicuous. The finance companies 
have followed much the same course, and the opening of 1866 finds 
the world again sober enough to admit that no great discoveries: re- 
main to be made in finance, and that large and profitable businesses 
are not to be created by the paragraphs of a prospectus. At the 
present time it is probable that 70 per cent. of the companies more 
or less completely started during the last three years are practically 
defunct. The shares in a large part of the remainder are unsaleable . 
in the market, and in only a few cases is it possible to effect dealings 
at reasonable premiums. It is quite possible that at present we see 
almost the lowest point of the reaction from the fever of 1864, and 
that the want of fair appreciation is almost as remarkable now as 
was the readiness to over-appreciate before. The operation of calls 
made in rapid succession is always unfavourable upon share property. 
At the outset so many persons take more shares than they can 
provide for, that every call brings forward a new crop of sellers in a 
market where buyers are few, and to be found only among persons 
who know perfectly well the weakness and necessities of the opposite 
party. It is probable that 1866 may witness considerable recovery 
in the shares of those limited companies which are able to show solid 
evidence of their intrinsic solidity and progress.”’ 


This general review of the commercial history of 1865 is followed 
in the Economist by an Appendix containing important and com- 
K 2 
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pendious statistical tables, in which information relating to the 
different branches of our trade, manufacture, and finance is exhibited 
for a series of years, terminating with the last. The Appendix is 
arranged in nine divisions, each having several sub-divisions; the 
divisions are numbered and entitled— 3 

I, Corn and Cattle Trades ; II, Colonial and Tropical Produce ; 
III, Wine Trade; IV, Raw Materials; V, Shipping and Freights ; 
VI, Cotton Trade; VII, Linen Trade; VIII, Railway Traflic; 
and IX, English Money Market.—Eb. S. J. 


II.— The Mercantile Navy of the United Kingdom. 


A sTaTIsTicaL account of the vessels employed in the merchant service 
of this country appeared in the Manchester Guardian of the 12th and the 
26th of December last. The two articles, which embrace the ten years 
ended with 1863, and exhibit the statistics for the latter year in consider- 
able detail, are here reprinted :— 


I: 


“ As a great commercial and maritime nation, the growth of our mercantile navy 
is a topic of no little interest. In treating in these columns upon the British 
import and export: trade, frequent occasion has been taken to show the very large 
increase which, during the last ten or twelve years, the carrying trade of this 
country has experienced. Now we desire to exhibit not the number of voyages to 
and fro, with their aggregate freights, but something about the ships themselves— 
the census of our merchant fleet, with certain of its more conspicuous incidents. 
The subject, of course, has no claim to novelty. It was discussed, with a special 
view, however, in the Journal of the Statistical Society, two years ago, by a 
gentleman connected, we believe, with the shipping business of the port of London. 
In 1810 the United Kingdom, with the Channel Islands, possessed 20,253 regis- 
tered vessels, having an aggregate tonnage of 2,211,000. Down to 1840, the 
increase in the number was not very great, but in average size it was considerable. 
The mean size of each vessel in 1810 was 10g tons; in 1820, 110 tons; in 1830, 
r1q4 tons; in 1840, 123 tons. In 1850, the year immediately preceding the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws, the vessels numbered 25,138, the tonnage was 
3,505,000, and the average capacity 139 tons.* In 1855 a new method was 
adopted of measuring ships ; this, to the extent of 10 per cent., vitiates the com- 
parison of the old with the new returns, according to Mr. Glover’s estimate. A 
ship now measuring 100 tons would have been classed as of 11o tons burthen 
before 1854. We cannot find that the annual statements published by the Board 
of Trade, from which the subsequent statistics are taken, give any intimation of this 
material change in reckoning tonnage. The tables which follow are chiefly for the 
decade ended with 1863. ‘The published accounts of the Board not being yet 
issued for 1864, what information is obtainable for that year will be incorporated in 
the remarks as we proceed. 





* Statistical Journal, vol, xxvi, pp. 1 and seq. 
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Number and Tonnage of Registered Vessels (Sailing and Steam) belonging 
to the United Kingdom and British Possessions on the 31st December, 
during the Ten Years 1854-63. 








Vessels. Tonnage. 
i eee iat 36,348 5,116,000 
As eh oon eee 35,692 ‘5,251,000 
DOO rsce ase 36,012 5,212,000 
PT Cae er OE. 37,088 5,532,000 
fi SSo Nake: Gane 27, 78% 5,610,000 
Dt 1S Se re eee 38,200 5,660,000 
LOO eae ihe soLeet 38,501 5,711,000 
cl) A Peer 38,868 - 5,895,000 - 
4 oY) Sap onan tia 39,427 6,041,000 
(oS haga ed 40,195 6,624,000 





“ The whole number of vessels, sailing and steam, wood and iron (exclusive of 
‘river steamers), registered throughout Her Majesty’s dominions increased from 
36,348 in 1854, to 40,195 in 1863, é.e. by 3,847, or 10°5 per cent. The increase 
of tonnage in the same interval, after correction for difference of measurement, was 
2,170,000 tons, or 42°4 per cent. The average burthen on the adjusted measure- 
ment was 165 tons in 1863; hence, since 1810 the capacity has augmented more 
than fifty per cent. The tonnage during the decade has increased every year, very 
largely indeed between 1863 and 1862. 


Crews of Registered Vessels, and Ratio of Tonnage per Head, on 
31st December, 1854-63. 











Crews. Tonnage nose an. 
i Ihe 13's Toe eer e eer 269,093 19°0 
OOS cases sticest 261,194 20°1 
POOR sdscatencance 2675873 19°5 
Fi Ee Ee 287,353 19°3 
NON eivcctes cc icaeude 288,345 19°4 
1 RS 5 es Ceara ee 291,431 19°4 © 
2G A ieciessesncasse! 294,460 19°4 
15 Nee ee aa 299,861 19°7 
Ve Pee Oars, 304,171 19°9 
cc 3 eR pasar 326,366 20°3 





“The falling off in the hands between 1854 and 1855 is probably due to the 
Russian war. From 1855 the crews have steadily increased—we have now 65,172 
more men than we had then. During the first four years the proportion of hands 
to tonnage appears to have oscillated, latterly it has persistently, if not largely, 
swollen. In 1857 we reckoned one hand to 19°3 tons of burthen; now it is 20°3 
tons ; exactly one ton more per man. 

“The next table shows what the empire has done to make up for its annual 
loss in the mercantile marine and otherwise to supply the increasing demands of 
Pritish commerce. 
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Sailing and Steam Vessels Built and Registered in the United Kingdom, the 
Channel Islands, and British Possessions, in the Ten Years ended with 
1863. 











Vessels. Tonnage. 

1854,...3.:.. Suni huatd 1,582 390,000 
OO tonaes 1,870 492,062 
Cs eee 1,876 423,596 
(SY SRR ee 2,045 423,477 
ite PO eae 1,673 312,388 
BOO enone csesteod Tna5 282,318 
AO Scesiensereihssonsed iy ep 318,828 
HOW ca snc 1,546 316,435 
MO ia Stensiss Caveat WAAL 358,820 
BOS haeaull oie Cent 1,949 596,676 








It is evident here that a great impetus was given to shipbuilding in the earlier 
years ; that it slackened greatly in 1858 and 1859; that in 1862 it looked better ; 
‘but that 1863 was, in activity of production, the most marked in the decade—the 
tonnage of that year more than doubled the figures of 1859. The weekly produce 
of our shipbuilding yards is disclosed by the next table. 


The Weekly Rate of Shipbuilding in the United Kingdom, the Channel 
Islands, and British Possessions, in the Ten Years ended with 1863. 











Vessels. Tonnage. 
WS ives senivasesveviox 30°4 7,500 
SOR iacheoccamainoh 36°0 9,463 
2 ae eee 36°1 8,146 
BO Bios, csetemtenast 39°3 8,144 
5 Se ee Bn 2 6,007 
DES Nestretvcsitae- 30°3 5,429 
CO te Seesuca toate rele 6,131 
gc) (GA Soare anse 294 6,085 
FORM. ccscacte 30°53 6,900 
"GB sade teases ccsctent 34°68 11,475 





The last year on the list of course stands highest in ratio of activity. The return 
for 1863 certainly presents, under the guise of a few figures, a striking picture of 
this kingdom’s power in naval architecture. More than six ships were turned off 
the stocks daily (6°25 per working day). 

_ ©The next statement which discriminates the number of sailing from steam 
vessels is, unlike the four preceding ones, which include the colonies, limited to 
the United Kingdom. 
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Sailing and Steam Vessels Built and Registered in the United Kingdom in 
the Ten Years ended with 1863. 


Vessels. Tonnage. 
1864. Sailing 628 132,687 
Steam | 174 64,255 
Sailing 863 242,182 
1855 Steam 238 81,0718 
1856 { Sailing 921 187,005 
Steam 2.29 57573 
Sailing 1,050 197,554 
erase 228 52,918 | 
1858 Sailing 847 154,930 
Steam 153 53,150 
1959 4 Sailing 789 147,967 
SCCONUE iste Ros sscrscdek 150 38,003 
Sailing 818 158,172 
18604 Steam 198 53,796 
Sailing 774: 129,970 
1861 { Steam 201 70,869 
Sailing 827 164,061 
1802) steam 221 775338 
Sailing 881 253,036 
— Se 27 9 





107,951 


The proportion of steam to sailing kia turned afloat ila oe com- 
paring one year of the decade with another ; sometimes it constituted one-third, or 
rather more, of the whole quantity ; sometimes one-fourth. However large the 
growth may be of either class, the statisties prove that the sailing vessels quite hold 
their own against their rivals. 

“ The yearly losses from wrecks and old age are summarised in the next table. 


Sailing and Steam Vessels Wrecked and Broken Up in the United Kingdom 
in the Tex Years ended with December, 1863. 





Vessels. Tonnage. Total OTE AE 
aS leves Sas see 178,818 
be aes i ee 103,846 
Ores Cee sis 205,234 
BSc cog dG v6 poe 166,705 
conto ae ee 142,668 
8504 People | Be ee 79,263 
U0 | lee a Gs 6 ee 185,458 
7 Se a ee pee (58,677 
“SPs a eo ae ae 180,336 
WE Geeta | 488 ees 202,086 
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“The table shows but little uniformity of results. We see our annual losses 
from both causes vary, in round nnmbers, from 100,000 to 200,000 tons. The 
decay of age, however, appears to operate, as might be anticipated, more regularly 
than accidents by flood. We may estimate that every year there is about 150,000 
tons of new shipping required to make up for ‘ wear and tear.’ In recent years the 
official accounts have recorded the number of vessels which have been taken off the 
register by becoming the property of foreigners. The return begins with 1856. 
There was a return anterior to the date of the ships ‘transferred’ in the United 
Kingdom, but the Custom House authorities seem to have had misgivings about 
its accuracy. In 1856 the number of vessels (sailing and steam) sold to foreigners 
and taken off the register was 149; in 1857 it was 90. Subsequently the account 
is more detailed. 


Number of Vessels belonging to the United Kingdom Sold to Foreigners 
during the Siz Years ended with 1863. 








Vessels. Tonnage. Total Tonnage. 
= aria erg | amet ay 
Eg ce Mae ee ee 305193 
1 oy core ae aor Bc atk 
tara Sedge: th cee a 
IO Seeunt sisi at are 355373 
age hc so eee cH 798 





“‘ These are vessels originally built for British owners, but which, by sale have 
passed to the possession of foreigners. 

* Latterly, the changes in our merchant navy are posted up in the quarto blue 
books very compendiously.. We have synoptically the evolution of the shipping 


census thus represented for one year :— 
rede a 





Total. 
Vessels. Tons. 

Upon the register on the 31st December, 1862............:... 27,525 4,860,191 
Added to the register during 1863— 

New: vousels, Jbevtish. Wutlt:.:arcscca score sinastteseacecavasavgeetene 1,163 364,724 

= P20) op ab12)| Renal Age ae Sey <0). Wr eeneenn 51 38,809 

Roneigin. Wiles ccc beceatadsektene ote godt-panceeVonyptoe nc tok coeseswoeheaaes 300 223,223 

ae. transferred from the colonies to the United 156 70,868 

BING CGI vb sapnapeeuseete cooks se vazetbeae teen exsa nage rteasen a Ca 
Potalmddod ” bcc sacs Seema citer ngeereens 1,670 697,624 


Deducted from the register during 1863— 


WiGSBOLSGMOGKEC Tos, .F:0p Wii Se rotesessnsveuenccaanderiue betouaserententees 912 187,048 
SE SOE ORCUT UD) Reece ayucisessonyereseegs sa bokeotoveve au encleaee 158 15,038 
5p ct ISON MOM IT ANONS -cviaey, sas dvoatvadve cnadess gacaseaeasbees meters 181 64,798 
5»). transferred ‘to the colonies ............cscsecosssscserens 48 11,766 
» sold and registered at ports of the United 
Kingdom, and registers cancelled but not re- 146 27,408 
registered prior to the 1st January, 1864. ............ 
Tal GOGO bed a.c..c..:85.63tvessvacenetennee 1,445 306,058 
Actual addition th USCS) a ccyclosnsctetceasatesscne wrong tiacnsens 225 391,566 


Upon the register on the 3lst December, 1863................ 5,251,757 
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“The increment of growth is here’ measured by a gain in vessels of 154 per 
cent, in additions beyond the deductions, and in the tonnage of 128 per cent. 


AL 


«In the first part of this article the statistics, which come down to the end of 
1863, were abstracted from the annual volumes of the trade and navigation returns. 
For information of a later date we must have recourse to a parliamentary paper of 
last session,* which supplies a variety of particulars of our shipping trade for 1864. 


Saiting Vessels Registered in the Ports of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies on 31st December, 1864. 


























Vessels. Tonnage. Total Tonnage. 
LTTE Sc Uae ne eee oe es ‘3 a are ie 4,045,003 
SOO BS terres ee Coreet ee ae k ee pase 608,549 
20) 0) Ga ieee Ore ees oe i oe oo i 193,751 
Isle of Man ............04. ae cy ae gs 10,895 
Channel Islands Sh ese Oe aoe _ a see 1 92,021 
British possessions, we oe ae seal pees 1,388,541 





Note.—The small vessels are of less than 50 tons burthen; the large ones are 
of 50 tons or more.’ 





Of the registered tonnage, which for sailing vessels amounted to 6,319,000 in 1864, 


the proportion per cent. belonging severally to the ports of the United Kingdom 


and colonies stands thus :— 
Tonnage of 





Sailing Vessels. 
AIG Che vaiitrcnirovwerzasetoal obo tcupstadtoestidoasimake ietoSoasioss 64°0 per cent. 
oe Oi Lead Chae s orctiens cscs gs ee as ae aves ca vsic cai vapwde eon rieuss 9°6 5 
BMS FOR LEIA is ons ss Sed ta, WORM ede tceee as cadvowoortocns 2°] a 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands .................... a3 ar 
MSUTDISIE HO SSCBRLOMSI, ost s ettacsn scat rater tee oudeadeass 22°0 3 
100°0 








* Commons Paper, No, 331, Shipping, 1865. 


gem 
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The proportion of timber-built to iron ships will be stated further on, The 


steamers for the same year are tabulated thus :-— 


Steam Vessels Registered in the Ports of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies on 31st December, 1864. 


























Vessels. Tonnage. Total Tonnage. 
Small .... 72 17,973 
Bnglanid. ,...rvescerverererioo Large:...\ 1,035 510,496 528,449 
Small .... 106 2,709 
STRYS DOIVG Mine premier sen ae sh 296 hance 115,268 
Small .... 47 1,263 
retard ip. .is.carasescaresnses Large ... a 50,598 51,858 
Small .... ~~ — 
Tsle of Man. 2...,0:.5h9-%. we P 1,209 } , 1,509 
Channel Islands............ je a : xa 197 
tis} : Small .... 112 3,224 
British possessions........ Large 32% 66,823 70,047 





The steam tonnage amounted to 767,000. The proportion per cent. was thus 
distributed throughout the ports of the empire :— 





Tonnage of 
Steam Vessels. 

Mirage pti po oa atic so steaien on chose oan ezae vans peace ben cuewhencs 69°0 per cent. 
SCOtAN ~ g..csevachenendranhorrrgemmereranssrrcersodempmect 15°0 7 
Trelan ........ssssssssessrooronenseessosssesscoessseetscsonensssoees 6°7 9 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands,................00 o'2 “ 
British POSSOSSIONS -.ccsesieaceacsrcesueetecaosvevensscrstaeese g*I ‘ 

100°O 


- Or, making the calculation upon both sailing vessels and steamers, the ratios in 
respect to the separate divisions of the empire are expressed by the snbjoined 
figures :— 

















Total Tonnage. Tater Tee 
: Per cent. 
TSAI ca. ce eesrcss UNCC ehawehean semen 4,574,000 64°6 
SS en Lesa cei costae get te eros re Neos iacs ptotbaracsberth 724,000 eye 
AOL TAU. Geers ena eestor e set te an care saantos 245,000 a5 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands _............ 84,000 11 
British-PossessiONs 5. ...00.s0.; erreeseeeveeseveevesvorvens 1,459,000 20°6 


Total of sailing’and steam vessels ....}: 7,086,000 100°O 
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The low. position which Ireland: oceupies on. the’ scale of maritime enterprise is 
well shown by these figures. Her tonnage is but one-third of that belonging to 
Scotland—245,000 to 724,000; with a population of nearly twice the amount of 
the kingdom beyond the Tweed. The Channel Islands and the Isle of Man can, 
with their small populations, muster steam and sailing tonnage which is equal to 
one-third of that ascribed to Ireland, with her six millions of inhabitants ! 

“It was shown last week how large the increase, both in vessels and burthen, 
in 1863 was, as compared with the previous year’s account. The growth continued 
through 1864; when we had 40,798 vessels, or 603, z.e. 1°5 per cent. over 1863. 
Our tonnage last year was 7,186,000, or 562,000, 7.e. 8°5 per cent., in excess of the 
previous year’s return. We are speaking of the aggregate tonnage—that which 
we possess in steamers as well as in sailing vessels. 

* How were our merchantmen engaged in 1863? We say 1863, because upon 
this point there is no return for 1864 yet issued. Exclusively engaged in the 
home trade there were 11,133 vessels, of 860,000 tons burthen, manned by 43,815 
hands, not reckoning the masters. The home trade, according to the Custom 
House officials, is limited to the coasts of the United Kingdom on the one side, and 
to those between the Elbe and Brest on the other. There were 1,810 vessels, of 
318,000 total tonnage, employing 12,524 men, employed partly in the home and 
partly in the foreign trade; and 7,934 vessels, of 3,618,000 tons in the aggregate, 
manned by 128,388 hands, engaged in the foreign and colonial trade solely. The 
home trade occupies more than one-fifth of the hands who constitute the crews of 
the mercantile marine. 

“ We may now turn onr attention to the rate at which the empire is now adding 
_ from its own building yards to the mercantile navy. We here separate the timber 
from the iron built vessels, the steamers from the sailing ships, and take the latest 
annual return as sufficing for the purpose in view. 


New Sailing Vessels Built in the United Kingdom and in the British 
Possessions, and Registered as British Ships, in the Year 1864. 







Timber Built. Tron Built 


Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 






































MP VANG © <5: ye scetresqeonens pohlaveeeriete 586 110,424 86,334 
ROOTES ais sogatie, 6st sais siveseiyeee 121 315030 32,174 
ME NCHIRG Gh. os cirtgs one sccepiscwaveseeseens 6 Ly223 9,208 
United Kingdom ............ 713 146,783 1255946 
British possessions ........eeeee 785 206,029 — 
BOGART wirirScson isu machcnen 1,498 352,012 125,716 





We find from this statement that the British possessions turned out of their ship- 
building yards a larger number of timber vessels and a much larger amount of 
tonnage than the United Kingdom. Of these ships our dependencies produced 7 5 
more than our shipbuilders at home, and 59,246, or 40 per cent., more tonnage. 
On the other hand, 154 iron-built sailing vessels were launched in the United 
Kingdom, but not one in the colonies. Taking iron and wooden ships together, the 
home trade produced in the year 66,000 tonnage more than the colonial builders. 
The North American colonies. are by far the largest producers among the depen- 
dencies of the British Crown. They set afloat in 1864 not fewer than 604 timber- 
built sailers and 18 steamers, having an aggregate burthen of 164,000 tons. 
Australia and New Zealand rank next. They launched 76 sailing and 10 steam 
vessels, timber built, with a total tonnage of 6,058. 
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New Steam Vessels Built in the United Kingdom and in the British 
Possessions, and Registered as British Ships, in the Year 1864. 






































Timber Built. Tron Built. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 

MUD PION 5, s.szsctincsvetysecteer oesudis vers 26 966 202 97,174 
“COUR. Eis vane heetwscanes eee 5 0374 132 56,812 
TROL icra nn bhcs Aresss eetieavstere stoke 1 56 8 25995 
United Kingdom ............ 32 25393 342 156,981 

British possessions .........0.:00 28 4.024 5 289 
Gta <chek. a RRS 60 9,420 347 $57,279 





“The same superiority in quantity is maintained by the colonial builders of 
wooden steam vessels. The United Kingdom turned off 32 vessels, of 2,393 
aggregate burthen, or of 75 tons each. The colonies produced only 28 vessels, but 
their tonnage amounted to 7,027, or more than twice the home figures. The 
colonial steamers averaged 250 tons. While the United Kingdom built 342 iron 
steamers, burthen 157,000 tons, during the year, the colonies only constructed 5 
very small ones—probably of plates sent out from this country and put together at 
the colonial ports. 

“‘ The merchant fleet of Great Britain and Ireland contains a certain number of 
colonial and foreign built ships. The returns for 1864 give the number and 
tonnage of these vessels thus :— 




















Vessels. Tonnage. 

ORAS, oF poi cemeesgey ete denstasatoss 15 13,560 
New Brunewiek 27. tes..cce stereos: 28 29,025 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton .... 4 1,696 
Prince Edward Island ................ 6 1,194 
53 45,475 
Foreign COUNTIES .....:c..00csccereneeee 216 128,761 
BP OUI cava sapteceetannccianeee 269 “<949 45236 





* Bringing the statistics of this and the two preceding tables together, we 
obtain the census of the new ships added from all sources to the British register 
during the year—the ships built in home and in colonial yards, or that were 
acquired by purchase from foreigners. 


A Return of the Number of Vessels that were Registered in the United 
Kingdom as New Ships in the Year 1864. 
































Timber. Tron. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
Sailing vessels .45.cs,sasdenvarest-veeeoes 980 318,702 157 126,921 
Shea teers easeacteometer ass. 34, 2,682 347 158,976 
Otel Siac scetecnrerene 1,014 321,384 504 28 pabye 
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“From various sources we obtain 1,518 new ships and 607,281 of additional 
tonnage. But. in the same year we sold and transferred 1,522 vessels of 337,983 
total burthen ; we lost by wreck 668, of 175,763 tonnage; and we broke up 78 
sailing and 27 steam vessels, which operation took away from our carrying power 
10,573 tons. It is a defect of the Custom House returns, that they omit all 
mention of the places where the shipbuilding business is carried on. This omission 
might easily be remedied, for the officers collecting such particulars as are published 
must be cognisant of the number of vessels which our principal rivers yearly add 
to the mercantile marine. What number is separately launched on the Mersey, 
the Thames, the Tyne, the Wear, and the Clyde would make an interesting page 
in our industrial statistics for the year. Some notion may be gained of the relative 
activity of the work upon these rivers by consulting the occupation census of 1861, 
and noting down the persons ascribed to shipbuilding and the allied trades in the 
divisions which contain the busiest parts of those streams :— 





Men Employed 























River. Division of Kingdom. in Shipbuilding. 
WR CRSOW] Won. ces0 8.5. aby ee North-western si. ecctessssnscten eae 761A 
DES A sae ered cere Metropolis, Kent (part), Essex 10,134 
ayne aud Wear .....:.:..:: HeENOPGMEIIN frat at ces eee: 9,824 
CIV AS % ct NA a. Scotland: i..icar.. Cid See cots 9g 154 
ADO Gel 8h oan ate Sct: — 36,723. | 





“« These were the people employed, according to the last census, ‘about ships,’ 
as shipbuilders, shipwrights, block, oar and mast makers, boat and barge builders, 
sailmakers, and other employments connected with the shipbuilding trade. 

“The import and export trade in 1864, is shown for the twelve principal ports 
of the United Kingdom in the subjoined table. 


Twelve Principal Ports of the United Kingdom, the Entrances Inwards and 
the Clearances Outwards, Year ended 31st December, 1864. 














Vessels. Tounage. Total Tonnage. 
Berton digg oy Tee | BET $781,203 
ee ee cc aes etree oe De 
Neweastle 4 Gug | gos | tseaihsny 24705751 
eri. os aa ye | ee 1,384,882 
Beata Gag ele witag. EE 728,509 
ee a BS cel ae £38,208 
Desithy nem Out | 630 | 208639 $37,762 
Eon ont he gee lw agg.do 324512 
Bristol s:...5.;. epee he | ee 3033202 
Dublin ........... Be ee ae es 160,510 
Belfast............ Aa ee | pis 112,702 
ae i rele 258 73,718 


UG aivicvieces 61 13,519 875237 
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** London and Liverpool head the list ; but in respect of the export business the 
latter exceeds the former port by 230,000 tonnage. It will be observed also, with 
regard to Liverpool, that the number of ships which entered during the year, was 
not much over the number which cleared out—4,967 against 4,673; but that at 
London there was a very large difference—namely 11,206 to 7,690 vessels—in 
tonnage 938,000 less cleared outwards than entered. At Newcastle, on the other 
hand, 842,234 tonnage entered, but double the quantity cleared outwards— 
1,628,517. Similar differences mark the trade of other ports in the list. The 
vessels trading with Liverpool are obviously much larger than those engaged in the 
Loudon traffic—the average burthen of the latter was 306 tons; whereas the 
former measured 555 tons each. The average tonnage of the ships which entered 
and left Newcastle last year was 202. The rapid diminution in the extent of the 
traffic at the various ports when each is compared with its predecessor, is plainly 
shown by the table. Though the gross tonnage of Liverpool is rather below that 
of London, yet the value of the British shipments from our great port is double 
that from the Thames—72,748,o00l. against 36,555,000l. There are but six 
ports at which this part of our trade exceeded 1,000,000/. sterling in the year. 


Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported 
from the Seven Principal Ports of the United Kingdom, Year ended 
31st December, 1864. 


£ 
PEM GE POON oe -ccns ae ee apeeunc coer ewe eee 72,748,000 
ge oh Ca Meare er eee ee paaeaheneee 36,555,000 
BATA oh Ar acvtuee toe oste ticaxiwn tava sient estas 16,053,000 
IFAS OW 1 2. ccc. Gs. ateeeiagesvshh eRe ae 7,604,000 
Southampton: ...<c ans. aanciaedeemerene ae | GIFAG(Oe 
Newcastle — ........ ee oe ee ee 1,870,000 
OPO G OG KF ceo Hs ady etc eg aod Ped 503,000 


“The total value of British and Irish produce exported in 1864, was 
14.6,603,000/., of which very nearly 140,000,000/., was sent through the seven 
ports named above. The Customs publish no aecount of the value of the imports 
which enter the separate ports of the kingdom. They return, however, the amount 
collected for duty at each port, but that, of course, is a very inadequate exponent of 
the extent of their respective trades. London collects nearly three times the 
revenue that Liverpool brings to the national exchequer, because London imports 
much larger quantities of taxable commodities than Liverpool. 


Gross Amount of Customs Duty Received at Seven of the Prineipal Ports 
of the United Kingdom, Year ended 31st December, 1863. 


£& 
TeORGO® . Pcchancdin ate ae eee II ,9745000 
Liverpool i jacabeigad so seereremereeseeeees 3,133,000 
Geehook Soivscacossureseee.cs eee 1,230,000 
BEIGE OL 5 dane ego insnn ooenostvs oN Romc ome eer oe ee 1,151,000 
CERRO WT gs 'ecsocaswnrve-pisncdeabedenssaranmemre teeta te 980,000 
OTR OEEA a tot ua iawn ckna sdecree eee Mepe seiansobncnbe 966,000 
SOTA saps Paneticca sent ecu baled cag cart aM rer nee 44.0,000 


“ The Customs duties yielded in 1863 the sum of 23,589,000/., of which rather 
more than half was collected at the port of London. Including London with the 
six other ports of the table, nearly 20,000,000/. was due to their trade. 
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“ We will conclude with a classified statement of registered vessels belonging to 
the United Kingdom, classed according to their capacity, but excluding river 
steamers from the table. 


Registered Sailing and Steam Vessels of the United Kingdom, and Number 
of Men, exclusive of Masters, Employed in 1863. 














Vessels. Tonnage. Men. 

Under 50408 0.048 ieae... 4,945 163,585 12;782 
50 and under 500... 18,325 2,346,460 . 98,427 — 

500 s 1,000... 1,801 1,287,489 40,527 

1000. - ;, 1,600.4... 710 816,102 26,317 

1,500 f Z000%2..-4 80 134,285 4,809 

200: .,, 2,700 ose 16 34,085 1,455 

D5000-H =... 624,000-...... 1 13,343 410 

Rotel Ase pean 20,878 457955279 184,727 





Comparing this with the table giving the total registered tonnage of the United 
Kingdom on the 3lst December, 1863, it appears that 6,972 river steamers, pos- 
sessing an aggregate tonnage of 456,478 are excluded from the last statement.” 





II1.—The Imports, the Home Consumption, and the Exports of France in 
1863-64-65. 


Tuess statistics of the value of the principal articles of French com- 
merce which were passed by the Customs during the three years ended with 
1865, are taken from the Economist of the 10th February last :— 


* Customs returns issued within the last few days give the total results of the 
year 1865, and add to them a comparison of those of preceding years. It appears 
that the value of imports taken out of bond for consumption was in 1865 not less 
than 2,782,335,000 frs., whereas in 1864 it amounted to 2,528,150,000 frs.; in 
1863 to 2,426,379,000 frs.; 1862 to 2,198,555,000 frs.; and in 1861 to 
2,442,328,000 frs. The value of exports of French productions was, in 1865, 
3,199,4.53,000 frs.; in 1864, 2,924,168,000 frs. ; in 1863, 2,642,559,000 frs. ; in 
1862, 2,242,681,000 frs. ; and in 1861, 1,926,260,000 frs. In English money the 
imports of 1865 were 111,293,400/.; and in 1861, 97,693,2007. The exports in 
1865, 127,973,120/.; and in 1861, 77,050,400¢. An increase of 13,600,200/, in 
one branch of trade, and of 50,927,700/. in another, is undoubtedly remarkable, 
and even exceeds the most sanguine expectations that were formed of the treaties of 
commerce into which France has entered. 

“The following is a detail of the principal imports taken out of bond for con- 
sumption in the last three years :— 
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1865. 1864. 1863. 
fr. ft. fr. 

FSi Roehl caves ccNceasaon etal tenet 297,012,000 285,844,000 | . 291,905,000 
COUGAS. LER aL 411,373,000 344,189,000 2,61,836,000° ~ 
IY COE Fas Seuress deed Mes Soe AE 254,424,000 220,851,000. | 223,730,000 
ides and SKIN wis..cc..cncearssvoe 103,562,000 102,781,000 111,038,000 
MERAIDOL «cost oton sres nce aerate reae 115,721,000 106,634,000 104,842,000 
Sugar’ canacemaiven aonevecseet 133,536,000 121,625,000 147,419,000 
COM GCA 8 so Baud aosce eee 89,236,000 83,370,000 99,792,000 
ON OTR othe ccancaute re euctoas 46,236,000 77,256,000 41,136,000 
Cod and opher fish......2.05.: 38,651,000 40,487,000 30,938,000 
Oleaginous seeds ...............05.. 62,450,000 59,830,000 395,976,000 
Seeds for sowing ........seseee 33,548,000 21,500,000 16,520,000 
WOIEY CPOE seeks kareencet evaveniem 36,939,000 29,277,000 24,549,000 
REEL HE ch ea hah cha ecnarciecsecte ceases 26,341,000 18,241,000 20,233,000 
QUES, ir ote SCR aoe ne 75,077,000 52,997,000 50,551,000 
Grease and tallow ..............60000. 2454.97 ,000 37,885,000 44,540,000 
Oleaginous fruits ......c....0.. 2,254.14,000 18,366,000 15,554,000 
MG GN BHAA re con hci anctocbccon Nae: 127,161,000 115,216,000 100,014,000 
Fragments of silver ................ 35,962,000 37,434,000 | 35,981,000, 
CODER. tatencpsinvee® sad arated 41,331,000 46,615,000 39,873,000 
TON Oa iiestevienga tee conucsen eases 21,645,000 18,834,000 21,445,000 
Woollen tissi@ss ainssissaieccstnosee. 38,553,000 31,969,000 33537 3,000 
Straw plait and hats ......00........ 25,131,000 22,851,000 1 3,4.70,000 





« All the other articles imported were of less value than 20,000,000 frs. in 1865, 
Among them the following may interest English readers :— 





Beer iiicokecgpuden ene ate ees 
Flax, hemp, and jute yarn .... 
Cottpmvy arm: isis. bahia atten 
Woollen yarms..2cic Mies enced 
Goats: hair yarn vse. 


Flax and hemp tissues ............ 
Sali GISAUIOS! y.necoeasoiensrnnigonnaeaanshs 
NAGE ISSUES essa hooteskoevsrnzite sc 
Cotton TISSUCS .o... circ acetaese nna so.: 
Maeanery en cis ecracds tte oiten 


CUClePy Teaticcs. octets tuacters 
WMeCGles) °c sce muontesatsoden eee 





1865. 





fr. 


5»934,000 
1,963,000 
916,000 


18,245,000 
11,955,000 


§,6 36,000 


14,277,000 


9,371,000 


12,972,000 


6,699,000 


14,405,000 
10,607,000 


§,703,Q00 


11,544,000 
12,092,000 


250,000 
1,301,000 
9,988,000 


17,669,000 


fr. 
3,320,000 
1,199,000 
1,062,000 
9,667,000 


12,254,000 


1,351,000 
5,105,000 
7,336,000 


11,497,000 


5,110,000. 


14,311,000 


7,290,000 
6,148,000 
9,466,000 


11,327,000 


224,000 
1,597,000 
7,666,000 
8,440,000 


1863. 





fr 


17,690,000 


4,194,000 
1,909,000 
9,505,000 
9,913,000 


1,682,000 
7,702,000 
4,631,000 


¥O,234,000 


4,348,000 


12,470,000 


4,729,000 
6,411,000 
8,660,000 


10,551,000 


234,000 
1,323,000 


4,559,000 
4,110,000 
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* Tt will be observed that the import of iron is very small, and that of tissues and 


yarns much below what had been expected. 
_ “The following were the principal exports of French productions :— 





1865. 1864. 1863. 
fr. fr. fr. 
SMMC uA ONTOS a.cc+ dstacevnesasitesecdeesooasas’ 399,095,000 407,618,000 370,29 3,000 
Woollen tisstaes ...0.0...:0:.s0eceseses 376,672,000 355,862,000 293,583,000 
i GGLONe CISSUIES. <.F.c.5:cevssatacca chess 105,413,000 93,728,000 98,179,000 
Flax and hemp tissues ............ 2.45769,000 24,485,000 18,952,000 
BW OONION, FORO ...55<cass0es spo searectostc- 21,596,000 19,087,000 16,223,060. 
Prepared ski + -sse.stsseccedcesseanss 66,186,000 61,589,000 51,928,000 
Articles in skin or leathev........ 81,242,000 89,937,000 78,545,000 
gone ery nae ae 19,280,000 19,278,000 17575 2,000 
Tools and articles in metal .... 38,195,000 45,137,000 43,714,000 
Turnery, buttons, mercery, K&c.| 183,949,000 174,187,000 146,732,000 
Millinery and artificial flowers 22,860,000 18,200,000 12,261,000 
Prarmiture; c0.- ei scsdeteeessccceccecss 18,871,000 20,468,000 13,603,000 
Ready-made clothes and linen | 115,096,000 110,394,000 82,254,000 
Paper and pasteboard. ............ 16,677,000 18,562,000 17,799,000 
SURGE Geert foe as sivin vcceseake-cas setae 280,601,000 234,589,000 229,738,000 
Brandies ........ htc Pa SeN Maa 58,899,000 75,522,000 66,832,000 
MOMEULCEY: —fovicnsegocotessnSpenrajesesteet 15,319,000 16,524,000 14,656,000 
Refined sugar’...i....sss.cscssssscessseee 92,905,000 74,424,000 76,552,000 
CCE ROO Ue oe ic dencstickscodneseteans 18,884,000 6,036,000 4,297,000 
Chemical productions ............ 64,856,000 51,921,000 47,553,000 
1 GE. (TRS OR eee ae Pere 14,305,000 9,633,000 10,361,000 
[SCC ARNOT reine RIS OP 12,611,000 12,148,000 9,641,000 
Meee gdp Dees Sewage xeseesbadszerts 11,834,000 7,449,000 10,1 32,0¢0 
SOLES AeA a rrerecainer Bete 9 5,090,000 57,154,000 52,168,000 
PATO oi, sh aycccdsdets Gavel cansuwsi vd 31,731,000 30,403,000 30,701,000 
POSING WAL Oo sce cvcaetss cosciteesces 42,027,000 36,804,000 36,040,000 
Oleaginous seeds and fruits .. 12,608,000 8,766,000 10,885,000 
MOCUR AOE BOWING... .s.csnsceeceessoreccs 34,167,000 21,520,000 10,769,000 
EMT strait sets edn ck stysacaeedload Hdsaee oa 22,731,000 15,218,000 16,054,000 
NAT ch ea arene oitecdslaiesssbsvetiens £1,467,000 8,962,000 4,812,000 
LUO Re 8 ee 3 oe 37,649,000 27,974,000 23,283,000 
BO MLDIOE cds Woes ycidosvin de ctccvunievsdasaude 55,668,000 42,037,000 32,382,000 
BNO eee Se Bes sos sch sea esicwananiedehosss 36,822,000 51,131,000 48,156,000 
Pie. DYISHIES aizceeeseccsstseese 24,108,000 23,838,000 17,318,000 
SELL REA er Oo 118,260,000 101,480,000 96,166,000 
Grain and: HOUP ...ceciseccosenseasoes 114,610,000 56,220,000 48,486,000 














* Cotton is counted as a French production, because it is considered nation- 
alised when import duty is paid on it. 





“The way in which the estimate of articles imported is made is to take their 
value at the seaport or frontier at which they arrive, without, however, counting 
import duties, or the taxes, discounts, &., adopted in commerce. The value of 
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‘exports is also calculated at seaports or at the frontier, without counting export or 
transit duties, premiums or drawbacks. 

« The precious metals, which are not included in the preceding figures, stand 
thus :— 


(a 





























: 1865. 1864. 1863. 
Imports— fr. fr. fre. 
Cold INS OH. bs: -soecancsnssaetgese** 97,272,543 | 110,097,846 83,266,419 
PO GRA FAs, cpiccaigitaestacdsaseaueesaees 320,197,601 353,897,754 286,467,015 
UIVOESED GOLA’ | siatceorsvesecnosaeuess 9 3,630,098 63,416,252 27,564,966 
OUT eve suscarigosies Tove hovodebroneass 142,404,343 204,316,292 13 354-9552 70 
MOtAL Testis aie 653,484,585 731,728,144 530,733,679 
Exports— 
Gold IPOS ..i5.<.<geess eps eonsaeess 55,304,670 32,810,523 86,117, 50£ 
OFS OREN a See ere foe Serer ee 2.135272,344 306,042,750 271,638,705 
RL VOP ai WATE ca scts.doenesncerpseseas 93,124,310 134,106,666 126,123,918. 
ai rhcngsiosecettea darantaradeess 40,420,424 176,098,751 103,216,950 
Petal | ssiesie nde: 432,120,748 649,058,690 | 587,097,071 


nS SEE RL I NC EE TE 


“In 1865 the imports exceeded the exports by 221,363,737 frs., and in 1864, 
by 82,669,454 frs. These two sums make 12,161,332/. English. In 1863 the 
exports exceeded the imports by 56,368,392 firs., or 2,254,536. 

“* Subjoined is a detail of the countries from and to which imports and exports 
of the precious metals were made in 1865 :-— 























Gold. 
Imports. | Exports. 
Ingots. Coin. | Ingots. - Coin. 
fr. fr. fr. fr. 
Win Gla ,gsan..-ohios eons. 95,716,135 88,744,605 12,9368 21,244,716 
Belangma NXg..cspei-hieness 162,510 14,506,842 412,872 1,150,776 
ZOU GLOW siesicerthsavanceetes 54,660 69,019,200 8,742 845,862 
RBAIAL, edb egue voces cPain Shia — — | 17,830,446 2,778,693 
Kingdom of Italy 25394,870 58,065,600 || 36,708,000 =| 115,521,450 
Switzerland. ............. —- no — 9,544,905 
Roman States ............ — — — 55,800 
BUUPISOY, «sox swateaocheistageats —_ — ~~ 1,690,500 
GHGS cccheyiesnconeeesftuens — —— — 39,740,700 
United States ............ 5,361,000 2,094,000 — 35,040 
Other countries ........ 3,583,368 87,747,354 21.078 20,662,902 
DGUBY necyvecstesetons 97,272,543 | 320,177,601 : 55,304,670 


218,271,344 
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| Silver. 
| Imports. Exports. 
Ingots. Coin, Ingots. Coin. 
fr. fr. fr. fr. 
IAD, | sccsasysasernshanse 8,058,031 10,446,464: 2.27 7,026 4,518,194 
PSOISTUND, . “veasncccaseousedecis 9:4.20,510 22,541,380 6,222,022 13,333,336 
POA VOLO 6... sgsncdicdeees es 358,90c 22,116,184. 25555207 1,682,282 
RUE es Ce etic Shngiasases —_— 46,767,990 167,600 856,742 
Kingdom of Italy ....| 69,660,368 14,681,300 442,400 7,854,800 
Switzerland wc... — —_ — 536,285 
Wwe Sos fic luitas _ fs ts 62,200 
| a hs Ce CER ee ee = — — 11,670,800 
British India................ = — 42,946,400 | 13,206,400 
Ria ss ecdscccgeeoth aaleenind | —_— — 1,095,4.00 372,000 
United States’ ..c......... — 169,800 — — 
Other countries ........ 6,132,289 25,681,221 || 37,317,461 | 12,979,385 
DOE RA ee, ei ceacae wis 93,630,098 | 142,404,343 || 93,124,310 | 70,420,424 





On referring to the “ Statistics of French Commerce,” in vol. xxvii. of 
the Journal (p. 129 et seq.), the reader will be able to compare the value of 
most of the articles of import and export as given above, with the returns 
for 1861 and 1862. That account, with the present figures, will, therefore, 
show the trade in those articles for five consecutive years.—Ep. S. J. 


IV.—Arbitration in the Building Trade. 


Tue satisfactory settlement of trade disputes between masters and men 
by arbitration, is not common in this kingdom. Arbitration, however, is 
sometimes successful, as the Building News has recently shown with 
respect to certain trade differences at Wolverhampton. 


“Since the adoption of the new rules by the masters and men of Wolverhampton, 
several instances have occurred in which the wisdom of that course has been proved. 
Only one dispute, however, has arisen since that step was taken, and that has been 
disposed of in the most amicable manner. Our local correspondent informs us that 
a builder in the town, who has the contract for the erection of a new circus, a tempo- 
rary timber building in Darlington-street, employed some of his men part of the day 
in the workshop and the other part upon the circus, which, it appears, both parties 
agreed was an unprotected building. By Rule 4, it is provided that ‘men work- 
ing on unprotected buildings shall be paid $d. per hour additional (to the 53d.) for 
six weeks before and six weeks after Christmas day.’ By Rule 5, ‘the shops and 
works shall be open from six o’clock in the morning till half-past five in the evening 
for the first five working days of the week ied - allowing one hour and a 
half per day for the meals ; but from six weeks before till six weeks after Christmas 
day workmen on unprotected buildings shall work from seven o’clock in the morning 
till five o’clock in the evening on the first five working days of the week, with one 
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hour per day allowed for meals.’ The master had put a wrong construction upon 
these rules, according to the opinion of the men, and it was therefore decided to 
call for an arbitration. The umpire, Mr. Robert Kettle, appointed Monday last. 
The business of the meeting was conducted on both sides with excellent feeling, and 
at the close the umpire decided in favour of the men. The master having supplied 
the amounts due to each man, so that the umpire could make a legal award, the 
meeting concluded with a vote heartily given by both parties to Mr. Kettle.” 


Further and equally gratifying intelligence upon the same case, has 
been recently furnished by the Birmingham Daily Post, from which the 
subjoined paragraph is taken :— 


« At Wolverhampton, somewhat over twelve months since, the master builders 
and their carpenters and joiners adopted, with the assistance of Mr. Rupert Kettle, 
a code of rules for settling all future disputes between them in their trade by arbi- 
tration. One of the rules required that all alterations should be made after due 
notice, so as to come into operation at the spring of every year, before the employers 
made their contracts with their customers. A few days since the men gave notice 
for an alteration this spring. The alterations which the men required were a rise to 
6d. an hour, being an advance of +d. an hour. They also required that a Saturday 
half-holiday should be made imperative, subject to payment as overtime after one 
o’clock ; and they further required certain alterations as to the mileage walking 
in masters’ time. The masters, on their part, sought under Rule 8, and gave notice 
of a proposition 'to alter Rule 4, the rule upon which the arbitration took place some 
few months ago as to extra payment for work on unprotected buildings. On 
Monday evening the representatives of the masters and men, six on each side, again 
assembled. The result arrived at was that the wages were increased to the extent 
which the men required ; that where men were employed on unprotected buildings, 
from six weeks before and six weeks after Christmas, they were not to claim the 
extra payment, provided they had the option of filling up their full time by work- 
ing in the shop, it being the intention of both parties that the same class of men 
should have the option of earning the same amount of wages wheresoever they 
might be employed, thus dispensing with all difficult questions about the hours of 
daylight, &e. The question of a half-holiday was satisfactorily settled by providing 
that the wages each week should be reckoned up to Friday night, and that they 
should be paid at the principal pay office of the firm between the hours of one and two 
o’clock on Saturday ; and that all the men who required a half-holiday on Saturday 
should walk to the pay office in their own time; others to be paid either at the 
job, or at the pay office, at four o’clock, as before. The chief representative of the 
men said he could not allow the occasion to pass over without, on behalf of himself 
and of the working men who were with him, expressing the great satisfaction they 
felt at the candid and conciliatory spirit in which the masters had met and discussed 
the propositions they (the men) had made; and the masters on their part, through 
their chairman, said that nothing could be more gratifying to them than that their 
men should meet them for reasonable and free discussion, with minds open to con- 
viction and unwarped by prejudice. They (the masters) had concealed nothing, and 
they should be glad at ali times to meet any branch of the building trade, and 
candidly discuss, as independent men of business, the whole trade bearings of their 
relative positions.” 


V.— The Finances of the United States in 1865. 


In December last the Economist gave certain details of (a) the paper 
circulation ; (0) the debt; (c) the revenue ; and (d) the expenditure of 
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addition, designed to keep the paragraphs more distinct. 
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That statement is here reprinted with a very slight 


(a) “ The paper circulation of the United States, on the 31st of October last, 
was substantially as follows :— 


1. United States notes and fractional currency 


2. Notes of the national banks 


3. 


9) 


See Oreo reas ereerenateaees 


OU 


POO ererreereooe 


CO a iy 


State banks, including outstanding issues 
of State banks converted inte national banks.. 


seeeceee 





ee eocareceoocsrooe 


Dols. 


454,218,038 
185,000,000 


} 65,000,000 





704,218,038 





* On the 31st day of October, 1865, since which time no material change has 
taken place, the public debt, without deducting funds in the Treasury, amounted to 


$2,808,549,437, consisting of the following items :— 


Bonds, 10-40s, 5 per cent., due in 1904 ow. 
» Pacific Railroad, 6 per cent. due in 1895... 
» 9-208, 6 per cent., due in1882, 1884, and 1885 


5 6 per cent., due a 1881 


” 5 
” 5 
” 5 


Bonds, 6 per cent., due in 1868 


, S05 8 
< 74 1g ee 
39 71 eeetesee 


ecoe toon 


Poet reer soos ores sees von 


Cece rose eessvosevocersed 


Co eceeeseece reer esea rene 


Peo coer sere eres seen eoon 


2000 F200 2000 000800800008 


Peer esse reser eesereceeee 


Compound interest notes, due in 1867 and 1868 .. 
Seven-thirty Treasury notes, 


Bonds, Texas indemnity, past due 
* Treasury notes, &c., past due 


Temporary loan, ten days’ notice 
Certificates of indebtedness, due in 1866 


eee 


soos eeoaresoevesrocoioes 


ee eeenes cose 2ea00 0200009 


Serer essere everoves 000s 


Fees reer ocescoes 


Treasury notes, 5 per cent., Ist December, 1865 ..., 


United States’ notes 
Fractional currency 


se ee Pose socseveaceresvogreas 


see rreoneasroceveseeeesroes 


POCO Here reooeoesooenros® 


Coe eros hoeHeoee eoose08 


Dols. 
172,770,100 
1,258,000 
659,259,600 
265,347,400 
18,415,000 
20,000,000 
7,022,000 
8,908,341 
9,415,250 
173,012,141 
830,000,000 
760,000 
613,920 
99,107,745 
55,905,000 
32,536,901 


-—— 














428,160,569 
26,057,469 


—— 





Dols. 


1,144,072,100 


1,0215335,73% 


1,373,920 


187,549,646 


454,218,038 


2,808,549,437 





(6) “The following is a statement of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1865 :— 


ee oc) 


ee ri 


Balance in Treasury agreeably to ss ae 


Ist July, 1864 


Receipts from loans applicable to expenditures... 


3) 


sect eroeesorssssvorevess 


besiege St Fg3cc Pee 


tee roee 


PHOS SCTO SEE TH OOOO OED HOSE H HONG EES HESESET OEE HOSE DOOD HHET HOSE HOHE HOOD 


Coes emer sore ores sO reones 


CPP oree rere eros eeeseoes 


FOeO were oeeerrestoareree 


POR erro e Oa eran soes HO08 


Dols. 


864,863,499 
607,361,241 





34,928,260 
996,553 
1,200,573 
209,464,215 
32,978,284 





Dols. 
96,739;905 


1,4.72,2245,740 


329,567,886 





1,898,53 2,533 
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Hapenditures. 
Dols. Dols. 
Redemption: Of publid GOpt cs iintssesssncachactiveccstnatesss as 607,361,241 
or G6 Civil BELVIGC vecs..ccsecavasessesoeseoesoese Ee ON | 44,765,558 
Rh PSUSIONS ANC LNGIAIT .ifecscrsncceerrereareees cite ioees 14,258,575 
pe EHO War Departineiib: os.ceic sees scores epacrsencoteveness 1,031 323,360 
», the Navy BO mS i IEA aga aa ee 122,567,776 
js uaterest Orr PUblie Gob... ..ceuccns-cevercnestsssncateenss 77,397,712 
—_———__ 1,290,312,982 
MOURN Se. crspynanocon comiagineene tosteoeesnecresetetinstoe 1,897,674,224 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury onthelstday{ 868,309 
GieOUly, LEGO, OF. scanacshndsvocenewohoeseansnctagsseosaveuess 





(c) “ The receipts for the year ending 30th June, 1867, are estimated as 
follows :— 





Dols. Dols. 

FP VOTis CUSLOIIB ~si0s02.sesacasecean EO ee NE Ta 100,000,000 

oye amber tal TO VOM WG ic, cc seveauesenetecvecs guess anbartpsersaeneees 275,000,000 

ory tails. cle Se en Bs ati Se ce 1,000,000 

sev» AMISCCIIAMNCOUS BOULCCS s).ch.clecasisettaceersnntscosnnets 20,000,000 
— 396,000,000 

(d) “ The expenditures, according to the estimates, 
will be :— 

PIN PUTO ORV BORWIOS 1 sana. searesasccsaniecisme ane causa wa 42,165,590 

spin PODSIOMS SNE LM OaIS: 7, os. c css seeastens sccsaNetr ed esaeee 17,809,644 

yo ue) W ar Department 60.0.6 sicssores 0.,csutorgessaseteet 39,017,416 

» the Navy Be A Ce Me A cate ceeeatedeeaneee eee 43,982,457 

». bhe iiterest On PUBLIC GEDE < ciieccsccseevsdesenncstovns 141,542,063 
we 284,317,181 

Leaving a surplus of estimated receipts over 

estimated expenditures, of .............00. 2 nadetnewcle ye } iis moni Vis a a, ~ SEGRSaes 


V1.— Belgian Constituencies. 


Tue subjoined article, upon the occupations of the enfranchised classes 
in Belgium, recently appeared in the Morning Post. 


«As more than usual interest is at present attached to all that relates to the 
political state of Belgium, some information on the subject of the constituencies of 
that kingdom may be acceptable, and besides, it may not be altogether without its 
use in this country when measures are understood to be taken by the Government 
to ascertain what is the state of the county and borough registers, with a view to 
a reform in the representation of the people, which must, sooner or later, be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. : 

«* An opportunity has fortunately been afforded for knowing something authentic 
of the Belgian constituencies, by the Minister of the Interior having published a 
statistical account, in which the electors of the representatives in the two legislative 
chambers are described according to their professions ; and although this return has 
reference only to 1864, it may be presumed that it will sufficiently serve the 
purpose for this year also, as the changes cannot be supposed to have been either 
numerous or important, although, when the comparison is made between the list 
. now published and another which appeared in 1847, the difference is so great that 
there can be no doubt as to the progress that has since been made alike in the 
population and the prosperity of that industrious and interesting nation. 
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* In this return the electors for the whole kingdom are included, but as there 
has also been obtained from other sources a similar statement as to the metropolitan 
district of Brussels, that is likewise added, both being as follows :— 

















Brussels. Kingdom. 
Hammers and agriewlturists) .2..s.cs.csecesoarsoecessenses 1,181 2,552,00 
Manufacturers and mill Owners .......ccsceeereeeees 190 3,164 
GB COS, 0 Rp cna cvs Saaagonvaetloah sivsigpeoaderenSnab tye Shaws 258 T,4.20 
Bakers and Pastry COOKS: ..ccscdecvervsndscesentvanewesnape: 378 22199) 
BEE WOES 2 earls ois assorasen ae o ane dae ERE 141 1,818 
RT MGN sig. ceo yectlen, sucn gk uh ag huam regs aus nas Aca od 122 2,190 
Contractors, masons, joiners, and painters ........ 494 2,362 
Goldsmiths, jewellers, and watehmakers............ b B29 ote 452 
PEUICCEM ANG DOOKSOWETS. \cscsacsvosssesssovsetdaeces ounces 68 328 
Other tradesmen ......... pebraa tolerate ournnoxesiwaoreiarecenver 1,520 55338 
2 Jf TURE EET SRC ll ek ee en RAC RE eee 101 1,654 
PPE VO UAE GINO PRES Je ES iar aiccers cscs osduesa Mivnesbecse eoaeedones 1,655 9,819 
PRWeb Cal 18, Cs 2d. woes5 adebeancteck ic ets ae toe. 1,609 11,425 
Merchants, shipOwwers, WiC.-..,:.c.cc2.csoreerseseosedens 853 (Mea uae 
J ETN ENE 0 Ste aE eH ESE ee 31 334 
Civil service functionaries of the State ........ ae 404. 2,076 
Civil service functionaries of the Lage pee: 910 
2,517 
IN CL COMMING x eo sean ceheade eae ansdg Onaihes 
SUELO GO ca ati ct Ss Many anh ve usearcen agai ake catmuessbavina tine’ 80 391 
PAMEISLETS ATIC ALLOIMCYS 465.6 wsnsecteunsnsenosesantesvers 204: 956 
TS OLEATE Sy Se ay Becta a RR ree ea 68 916 
Ministers of religion of all denominations ........ 194 2.062 
IPP OKeSSONS, CEACHETS, GEC. ces)-cscscecwstswcseoosdnasevvecdens 115 704. 
IPI ycicia ns atid SUreCONG 5x. cs assancsanrcosesenplarsenacon 215 1,556 
PU DOURCCATION SC. fis ccsitusceataanesctunivenesuoetesoasedabuates 105 758 
iiperary mien, journalists, GC. <..:.c...is.s.ciyssseonse0ees 15 Ba 
Artists, sculptors, architects, &6.......6c.s.0sesesees 248 622 
Mala ayer MNCO Tp ysl 5.50552 eh AG eee oleabencunece: 95 268 
Landed proprietors, life renters, Ke. .........00 1,582 10,414. 
OGhers aot Classiied Aiea cosbic Nsdasaentithocedbodovsseaete 967 6,832 
MB tere anche, t a crc cased ach Meaeasseee aes 13,152 Td 37 hg 





“ In 1847, the number for the kingdom was only 46,330, since which period it . 
has been more than doubled. The agriculturists were then only 14,500, instead of | 
25,200, as in the above table; while there has been a similar change as to the 
clergy of all denominations, of which the number has increased from 874 to 2,332. ~ 
It would appear, however, that the various interests are fairly enough represented, 
although at one time it was alleged that the wealthy had the advantage of the © 
industrious, but as no complaints of that kind are now heard, it may be supposed: 
that both of them have found their level. 

“ Taking the population of Belgium and of Great Britain and Ireland as a 
criterion, the number of electors in the United Kingdom, according to the above 
Belgian scale, should be about 640,000; but it should be kept in view that, in 
Belgium, the same electors choose the members both of the Senate and of the 
- Chamber of Representatives; and although this has been considered to be an 
anomaly, it ceases to be so when the qualification for a senator is taken into 
account, as the number of such who have paid direct taxes to the extent 
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2,116 frs. 40 c. and who have attained the age of 40, is very limited, there being 
only of such in Brabant 120; in East Flanders, 95; in West Flanders, 65; in 
Antwerp, 60; in Namur, 38; in Liege, 32; in Limburg, 11; and in Luxem- 
bourg no more than 2; from which it has been found that those elected are 
sufficiently aristocratic to render the Senate a safe bulwark against any democratic 
movement that is ever likely to be attempted in that kingdom.” 


It is here manifest that half the voters for the kingdom come under 
four classes of occupation, and in this order, viz.:— 


25,200 are farmers and agriculturists, 
11,425 ,, spirit dealers, &c., 
10,414 ,, landed proprietors, life renters, dc., and 
9,819 ,, retail shopkeepers, Ep. S. J. 





VII.—On the Prices and Manufacture of Plate Glass in England, France, 
Belgium, and Russia. 


In 1850 Mr. Henry Howard, of Plaistow, Essex, furnished to the 
Journal some statistics of the prices of British plate glass, from 1760 to 
1847,* accompanied by some remarks upon the way in which the produc- 
tion of glass had been influenced by the duty. 

Mr. Howard has recently brought his accounts of the manufacture in 
this country down to last year, adding the tariff prices of the French, 
Belgian, and Russian trade in 1865, as shown in the following table :-— 


“The manufacture of plate glass in England existed in the vicinity of London 


Prices at which Sold by Trade Tariff per Superficial 









Where Made. Date. 12 by 12 | 24 by 18 | 36 by 24 | 48 by 80 | 60 by 42 | 60 by 48 | 96 by 60 | 120 by 72 | 
Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | 
re es | 


; Per foot | Per foot | Per foot | Per foot “Per foot | Per foot | Per foot | Per foot | 
England ......... 1760 5/2 6/208 12/8 40/9 81/ None made in England larger | 




















re Cae 1819 13/1 15/10 16/5 | About 24/| About 28/| About 30/| About 60/| Abt. 160/ 

Peg Wit 8.2 07 6/8 9/9 10/9 13/2 18/10 19/1 26/2 39/4 | 

a ee ae s 7/ 9/ 9/ 10/ 13/2 14/ 20/ 24/5 | 
Oe Lie raat: aed 9/ 9/ 10/ 13/2 14/ 20/ 24/5 | 
1847 | 

‘arn oa fen 3/4 5/1 6/10 8/4 11/10 12/10 19/5 24/5 | 
| 

Pagel) oe Nias 2 1/7 to 2/1 | 2/2 to 2/8 | 2/4 to2/11|2/9 to8/4| 8/ to 3/7|3/ to 8/7 | 8/1 to 4/3 | 3/5 to 5/| 
Reanee ecetss x 65 2/5, 2/6 | 9/5 ,, 8/ 12/7 4 8/4 12/11, 8/9 | 3/2 ,, 4/4| 8/2 ,, 4/4| 3/6 ,, 5/ | 8/10 6 
elvium ......00. 1e Belgian rates are somewhat lower than the French, and a shade higher than the] 
Belgi 65 The Bel t hat 1 han the Frencl g 


TRIASS1Asaecsccceses 65 2/1 | Cad | 4/5 | — | nse | pee | 9/1 | 17/2 7 | 
| 

Explanatory Notes.—The profits derived from this manufacture in the last fifty years have been very large. About 
only other house then existing is known to have realized a net profit of 30,c0o0/. @ 40,0o0/. per annum for some years on &@ 
The tariff rates of 1836 and 1845 were the same, but the trade discounts in 1845 were much larger; hence the average 
feet per week, as shown in columns 2 and 3. ‘ 
The present estimated make of plate glass proper, viz., 140,000 feet, as given in column 2, is exclusive of the 

of Sunderland, which, together, are estimated at 50,000 to 60,000 feet per week additional. 3 


* See vol. xiii, p. 80 e¢ seq. 
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(Vauxhall) in the seventeenth century, and it was afterwards established at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, where the same works have been carried on since 1728. It was not, how- 
ever, prosecuted on any scale of magnitude till 1769, when, under the auspices of 
the then Lord Dundas, the British Plate Glass Company was formed, which was 
incorporated 1773, and whose works, established at Ravenhead, St. Helen’s, Lan- 
cashire, are still in existence. Originally the manufacture was perfectly free, but 
in the exigencies of war during the last century a duty was imposed first of 49s. 
per cwt., afterwards increased to 98s., at which rate it remained til! 1819, when it 
was reduced to 60s. 
“ By the above table it will be seen that, owing to the obstructive character of 
the excise laws, the increased production in the seventeen years, from 1819 to 1836, 
was only from 3,000 to 7,000 feet per week. In the latter year, however, the manu- 
facture, which was then confined to the two original houses now existing, received 
an extraordinary impetus by the introduction of new undertakings on an improved 
footing, which in the nine succeeding years, 1836 to 1845, had the effect of raising 
it to more than treble its former extent, or from 7,000 to 23,000 feet per week, at 
a great reduction of cost to the public. In 1845 the excise duties on glass were 
abolished. In proposing their repeal, Sir R. Peel declared in parliament, ‘Jf you 
leave it altogether disburdened, as in Bohemia, France, and Belgium—if you give 
full and unobstructed freedom to the capital and enterprise of this country—with 
its peculiar advantage of material—the command of alkali and coal—my belief is 
you will supply almost the whole world.’—Vide Times, 15th February, 1845. 
‘Thanks to the wisdom of that measure, freedom from fiscal regulation has 
opened the door to extraordinary advantages, by means of which the cost of pro- 
duction has been reduced to a point below that of any other country. Thus, in 
coal, the savings effected by unrestricted action are no less than 80 per cent. in 
quantity alone, involving a corresponding decrease in the cost of furnaces, fire-clay, 
_ pots, tools, labour, and also in the erection of buildings that now suffice. The cost 
of coal, therefore, which, in London, in 1826 exceeded 1s. rod. on each superficial 
foot of glass, is now about 2d. per foot. Sand, also, which is its base, forming as 
it does, nearly three-fifths of its composition, is now obtained near London in 
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833, certain 10o/. shares in the British Plate Glass Company were sold at public auction for more than 300/. each, and the 


Apital of rco,0ool. or less. 
plling price fell from 8s. @ 9s. to about 6s. per foot, and the result is seen in the increased production from 7,000 to 23,000 


atent plate of Messrs. Chance Brothers, of Birmingham, and also of the patent rough plate of Messrs. Hartley 
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boundless supplies at 3s. 6d. and upwards per ton, of a quality superior to the 
Lynn sand formerly used at 18s. per ton. Again, the direct charge of labour, 
which, in 1826, exceeded 1s. 6d. per foot, is now about 5d. per foot, and, notwith-_ 
standing this enormous reduction of more than 70 per cent., the average rate of 
wages for skilled labour is higher by zo per cent. than forty years ago. 

“In 1819 two furnaces, each having a huge chimney-shaft, were required to 
produce 1,000 feet per week, while at the present time two furnaces, with only one 
chimney-shaft, suffice for the production of 12,000 feet, with the same, if nota 
less consumption of fuel. Similarly, though in a less degree, grinding and polish- 
ing benches, which then finished 200 feet each per week, now accomplish 500 to 
700 feet, which, by judicious means, may be still further increased to 1,000 feet 
and upwards. 

“«* By these means the whole cost has been reduced to nearly the price of com- 
mon duty-paid window glass thirty years ago: henee the great and rapidly grow- 
ing demand, which now exceeds all precedent, and which, when certain important 
improvements now in progress shall have been carried out, must render its applica- 
tion in private dwellings almost illimitable. 

«The manufacture is now confined within the narrow limits of six establish- 
ments, five of which were formed under the paralyzing restrictions of excise laws— 
and they are, therefore, of such construction as to debar them from that full scope 
of improvement and advantage which a state of absolute freedom has opened up— 
while the sole undertaking that the repeal of duty has called into existence, and 
the only one that has been established in the last twenty-nine years, has, by its 
superior adaptation to the altered state of things, derived greater profits than any 
others, having realized nearly zo per cent. per annum for many consecutive years. 

* The inability of foreigners to sustain British competition was clearly exhibited 
in 1849, when previous high rates here having moderated, their imports receded 
from z,600 to 1,300 feet per week. 

«From that period the then superior make of this country has been grievously 
neglected—hence the encouragement since accorded to the finest fabries of France 
and Belgium, not only in the home trade, in which their imports have inereased 
twelve_fold, but also in important markets abroad, where the manufacture does 
not exist, and where, in the absence of such supplies from England, they obtain 
rates greatly beyond those of the present British make. 

“‘ No other productions enter into competition with the English, save those of 
France and Belgium, nor is the manufacture of Russia introduced in the above 
table, except as showing its feeble condition under a system of protection, which is 
such, that by recent authentic advice from St. Petersburg, the Imperial Glass 
Manufactory there is nearly shut up, and but few hands employed. 

“ By official returns specially furnished by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with permission to publish, these imports were, in 1862 and 1863, 2,053 tons,— 
value 202,218/.; which, at 2s. 6d. per foot, represents 16,000 feet per week,—a 
quantity, which, if made in England, would afford a large amount of employment, 
and realize a net profit of 30,000/. a-year. Such, however, is the onward progress 
of the trade, that, in the face of this discouragement, the exports of British plate 
glass, since 1849, have increased about ten-fold. And it is a remarkable fact, that 
the total exports of British glass have been augmented in a much greater ratio 
than those of earthenware. 

“In the discussion in Parliament on the repeal of duty, Sir R. Peel expressed 
his belief that, duty-free, it could be produced in this country at a cost of 3d. per 
pound, but the results that have arisen from freeing the springs of industry, have 
more than realized the anticipations of that distinguished statesman, masmuch as 
the ordinary rough plate as extensively used for roofing purposes is sold, in moderate 
sizes, at rates not exceeding half the amount then predicted, or say 12/. to 14/. per | 
ton, being a near approximation to the cost of ordinary iron castings. 

“ No manufacture of this description exists in all the eastern hemisphere, nor 
in any part of the great continent of America, the whole of their supplies being 


drawn from Western Europe. 
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** Some forty years ago a shipment of polished plate glass was made from 
London to China, for the purpose of being painted on. The plates were of such 
dimensions as realized 16s. to 17s. per foot, and the amount was about 2,000/. 

** Looking at the fact that such a demand then existed at so high a rate of 
cost, and seeing also that the Japanese looking-glass consists of costly highly 
polished steel, what may be the future results from the opening up of those vast 
regions, with their teeming millions, when such supplies can be obtained from this 
side at one-sixth their former cost ? 

“In addition to the ordinary purposes to which glass is applied, there is 
probably none in which it possesses greater usefulness than in slabs for flooring and 
underground purposes, combining, as it does, greater strength than the York flag, 
with the additional advantage of conveving light. With a view to its adoption in 
this form in the Royal Navy, certain slabs were tested at Her Majesty’s Dock 
Yard, Woolwich (the late Duke of Northumberland being then First Lord), when, 
under a severe trial, they bore a pressure exceeding a ton weight without the 
slightest injury. 

*“ About twenty-five years ago a supply of such slabs was required for the 
purpose of flooring a palace of one of the Native Princes of India, but the excise 
restrictions then prevailing precluded its supply from England at less than 30s. per 
foot, though it could now be afforded at 3s. to 4s. per foot. 

“ Again, the successful application of glass to the sheathing of iron ships, as 
recently tested in the Royal Navy, and the consequent freedom from the incrus- 
tation, inseparable from both wood and iron, indicates a new and important opening 
in the further progress of the trade.—Vide Times Naval Intelligence, 16th 
February, 1865. 

“ Briefly, then, the main facts are these :—In 1819, the make, which, under a 
high rate of duty, was 3,000 feet per week, sold at 20s. @ 25s. per foot, has in 
1865, duty free, increased to 140,000 feet, sold at 2s, and upwards per foot—thus 
showing that a reduction in price of 90 per cent. (or say 20s. to 2s.) has opened 
the door to an increased production amounting to nearly 5,000 per cent., irrespece 
tive of the extensive productions of the eminent houses above referred to. 

** Under these circumstances the British maker is enabled to realize a profit of 
nearly 20 per cent. per annum, while the most celebrated continental houses are 
understood to be deriving not more than about half that amount, which may account 
for the fact that neither France nor Belgium permits the introduction of British 
glass duty free. 

“ Great, however, as has been-its progress, it is manifest from the foregoiug 
facts that the intentions of Sir R. Peel are still but very imperfectly fulfilled; nor 
does any other result seem probable while this rising branch of industry is confined 
within its present circumscribed limits. 

** But when British enterprise shall be awakened to its advantages, sanitary as 
well as commercial—when the vast and unequalled resources of this country shall 
have stimulated that more full development of which it is susceptible, there cannot 
be a doubt that British supremacy in the cost of production must ensure its true 
position, not only in the home market, but, as the great author of its freedom 
predicted, in ‘ almost the whole world, ” 


VIII.—Lsparto Grass. 


Tue following brief but interesting account of the utilisation of 
a raw material new to commerce, is taken from the Economist :— 


“ The important position which the lately discovered article of petroleum has 
rapidly taken in commerce is very interesting in itself, as suggesting how quickly 
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the discovery of any new principle of motion would exercise an important influence 
on the present state of our industry. Another discovery has lately been made, 
which, though of less importance than that of petroleum, is still so interesting in 
character, and so useful as regards an important article of manufacture, that we 
think our readers will be glad to receive the following information on the 
subject. 

“ We allude to the discovery lately made of the applicability of the Atocha, or 
as it is called is Spain, ‘ esparto,’ to the manufacture of paper. Mr. Lloyd, of the 
Walthamstow Paper Mills, is stated to have had a great share in the merit of this 
discovery ; and Mr. Mark, the British Consul at Malaga, has drawn up an 
interesting report on the subject, which has lately been made public in the 
commercial reports. 

*‘ This grass is the produce of waste lands—it requires no expense in cultiva- 
tion and little in collecting. It is best propagated from the roots and not from 
seed. It is perennial and propagates of itself, and improves by a regular yearly 
gathering if plucked with sufficient care. Mr. Mark has devoted great care in his 
endeavours to ascertain the climate and soil which are favourable to the develop- 
ment of the plant; and it appears that the Atocha requires a decidedly hot and 
dry climate,—that it grows equally well in the plains and in the mountains to a 
moderate elevation,—and that, as regards soil, it flourishes both in calcareous and 
argilaceous soils, or when these sorls are blended in the form of marl. 

“The greatest quantity is shipped from the provinces of Almeria and Marcia ; but 
it is found, though in less abundance, in all the southern provinces of Spain. It is 
also said to be plentiful in some parts of the opposite coast of Africa, and shipments 
are made from Oran to England. 

*« Prior to the discovery of its being available for the manufacture of paper, the 
esparto had been used in Spain as fuel, in the manufacture of ropes for mining and 
rigging, and for making baskets and matting. But the discovery of the valuable 
properties of the grass has made a complete revolution in the distriets where it 
grows. Fortunes have been realised by individuals who were the proprietors of the 
land which produce it. The price has more than doubied, and is now estimated 
by Mr. Mark at 4/. 2s. per English ton on board. The greater part of the exports 
have as yet been directed to England, where, in the brief space of three or four 
years, the article has become a requisite of the highest importance, 160,000 tons 
having been, as it is said, imported into England in that period; and Mr. Mark 
estimates the present rate of annual export at 50,000 tons. 

“ Mr. Mark anticipates that, even at its present enhanced price, the Spanish 
grass will take a place with cotton, hemp and wool, as one of the staple and 
essential bases of manufacturing industry, and if this anticipation should be realised, 
in addition to the valuable resource which it seems likely to prove to our paper 
manufacturers, it will formi an important element in trade between this country 
and Spain ; indeed we already learn that our shipowners have largely profited by 
a discovery which has enabled them to find freights for their vessels employed in 
conveying coals and machinery to the mining districts in Spain, and which had 
hitherto, in the majority of cases, been under the necessity of returning to England 
in ballast.” 


1X.—The Poll Book for Manchester in 1690. 


Mr. Witi1am Lanaton, of Manchester, in contributing to a volume of 
Miscellanies, issued by the Chetham Society, a transcript of “A Pole 
Booke for y? Towne of Manchest” granted to y Majesty’ towards the 
Reduceing of Ireland and Carreying on y° Warr against Ffrance. Assessed 
y° 22! day of May, Anno Dmi. 1690,” has furnished to the economist and 
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the antiquary a base line from which the progress of the great metropolis of 
our cotton trade up to the present time may be, to a certain extent, measured. 
To the particulars of the assessment which are stated for each person liable, 
Mr. Langton has appended the following remarks :— 


** The document here printed bears an uncomplimentary endorsement in a 
contemporary hand writing : 


‘Generation of Vipers.’ 


* Tt is not a complete census of the population of Manchester in 1696, as the 
Act of Parliament (1 William and Mary, cap. 13) by which this taxation ‘ by a poll 
or otherwise ” was decreed, exempts persons receiving alms of the parish, and their 
_ children under 16, all children of day labourers, and of servants in husbandry under 
sixteen, and persons who by their poverty are exempt from contributions to church 
and poor rates; also the children under 16 of persons having four or more, and who 
are not worth in lands, goods or chattels 50. By this act gentlemen having estates 
of 3002. or more are required to pay 2s. per £; 1s. per £ is charged on profits of 
office ; pensions exceeding 20/. pay 3s. per £; advocates and practitioners of 
physic 3s. per £; servants’ wages of 3/., 1s. per £; and under 3/., 6d. per £; ros. 
per rool. is charged on all who have any personal estate, whether in debts owing 
to them or otherwise ; while every one except those exempt is required to pay Is. 
each. Various ranks and degrees are also chargeable upon a graduated scale, and 
provision is made for doubly charging persons having several mansions. 

“* The assessors in Manchester appear to have levied the poll tax of 1s., except in 
eases of accidental omission. The only double assessments to this tax are those of 
Mrs. Goolden and her maid (the former being also doubly assessed on her per- 
sonalty), on the ground of their being Roman Catholics. The warden of the 
collegiate church is assessed at 5/., being a doctor of divinity, and 52. for his 
benefice. Mr. Kiniston is the only other person named as a minister of religion ; 
but in ‘Mr. Henry Newcombe,’ assessed also at 1/., we recognise the reverend 
founder of the Presbyterian congregation in Manchester ; and in Mr. Finch, another 
ejected minister, who settled in Manchester and officiated some time at Birch. Mr. 
George Ogden, residing in Deansgate, and rated as a gentleman, may have been one 
of the fellows of the collegiate church, as possibly may also have been Thomas Hall, 
living in Churchyard Side, rated to the poll only ; but no entries on the roll answer 
to the names of the two other fellows, Francis Mosley and Richard Warburton. 
In William Barrough, gent., residing in Millgate, we may probably have Mr. Barrow, 
the head master of the grammar school. 

* Five esquires pay 5/. each, in addition to the poll tax, viz., John Leaver, who 
is rated ona personalty of 500/.; Oswald Mosley, who returns no personal property ; 
and Joseph Yates, George Piggott, and Edward Cheetham, each rated at 1/. for 
their practice, being doubtless barristers. 

“* Six other men rated for practice are all styled gentlemen, and pay 15s. each, 
viz., John Berrow, Nathaniel Leech, John Waite, Mr. White, James Staynrod, and 
Radcliffe Alexander, the latter being also taxed on a personalty of 200l. It does 
not appear what profession these persons followed. If any of them were medical men 
they cannot have enjoyed the rank of doctor of physic, or they would have been 
liable to the same rate as a doctor of divinity. One person has the words ‘ for 
practice’ after his name, while no tax upon it was levied. Two ‘gaigers’ are 
charged at sos. each, and one pensioner of 30/. per annum pays 1s. per £, while the 
act appears to authorise the collection of 3s. per £. 

“One of the assessors, Samuel Drinkwater, is rated at 1/., without its being 
stated whether this was on personal property or in consideration of rank. This is 
also the case with Mr. Henry Newcombe and Mr. Finch. Wages and other income 
chargeable by the act appear to have escaped taxation except in the cases above 
cited. 

“« The act prescribes a tax of 17. on every person above 16 years of age writing 
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himself gentleman. Of sueh there are assessed 52; about half of this number also 
paying on personalty or for practice. 
_ Only 118 persons pay a rate upon their personalty. John Leaver, Esq., is 
the only man rated at 500/.; Thomas Minshall the only one at 400/.; there are 
7 assessed at 300/., four of whom claim the title of gentlemen, and three of whom 
are ladies ; 84 are rated at 200/.; 75 at 100l.; of these there are three ladies, Mrs. 
Shuttleworth, Mrs. Drake and Mrs. Howerth, who are also taxed with 12. 13s. 4d. 
each as esquires’ widows; Mrs. Mosley and Mrs. Halstead, also esquires’ widows, 
paying nothing in addition for personalty, though Mrs. Mosley’s two daughters 
do so. 

“The domestic economy of the town seems to have been frugal. In 151 cases 
women servants only are recorded ; in 66 cases, both men and women. 

“ Where women servants only were employed, there were— 


133 cases with 1 servant 


es 133 
16 a 2 servants SS 43. 
1 92 3 ” = 3 
1* 22 4 2 = 4- 
151 ‘92 
** Where men servants also were kept there were— 
50 cases with 1 maid — 50 
11 < 2 maids = 22 
5 Psy 3 PS) —- 15 
66 87 


** Total number of women servants, 259. 


“ There appear to have been 
SH Cases RESPIR 4W.00.ccccconseestteaseadors 36 
men servants, where no women servants are recorded. 
** Where women were aiso employed, there appear to be— 


52 cases of 1 man = 52 
2. | ey <= 24 
1 > 3 33 = 3 

3 a A+ > as Iz 

i~ 4s. 2 journeymanl == I 

2 described as brewers = 2 
106 130 

‘“* Where apprentices are recorded, there are— 

18 cases of persons having 1 == 18 
1 »” ” 2 = 2 

1 2 2? 3 a 3 
20 23 





« * Probably an inn, a brewer being also named. 

“+ One of them being a man cook. 

“t+ Some of the other men servants were probably journeymen, but only one 
case is so described.” 
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«Tn one house the names of 12 ladies, boarders (‘tablers ay are recited. 
“There appear to have been 54 widows and 23 widowers having children 
living with them, viz., with— 


1 child aa 35 


= 35 
2 children ane 24: = 48 
3 99 oeee 10 = 30 
A 55 sone 6 — 24. 
5 99 cove ZA _ = Io 
77 . 147 

« And 174 married couples, having— 
1 child ee 57 ae by 
archildren 96.2293 59 G+! Ge 
a ub Od tates 99 
Ai ie: 19 — 76 
5 29 . il == 55 
Ge 5s 7 = 42 
7 39 2 = 14 
174 433 


Total number of children living with their parents... 580 
Besides ‘grandchildren :......ississiscevvevecscsssevassaes Rises 


7 


** 360 married couples appear to have been without children living with them. 
Total number of married couples, 534. 

“It is not easy to estimate what was the total population of the town of 
Manchester at the date of this poll. Judging from the table of births, deaths and 
marriages, there must have been but little change in the parish during the previous 
period of a hundred years, in two of which there had been a great waste of life 
from the plague. The survey of 1650, quoted by Aiken, describes the town as a 
mile in length, and as containing 48 subsidy men, besides a great number of 
burgesses ; but no enumeration of the population is recorded until 1710, when it 
was stated to be 8,000. 

“ The growth of the town after this time was rapid, the returns of 1773 giving 
24,386 as the population of the township, and that of 1788, 42,821. 

* The registers of the mother church yield very uncertain data for estimating 
the total population of the township, which is only one of twenty-nine comprised in 
the parish of Manchester. 

“The rate-books also afford no assistance in drawing a conclusion on this sub- 
ject, as the early series of them is imperfect, and as none are preserved in the 
overseers’ office of prior date to the year 1706. 

“The rate laid in that year was ‘eleven pence in the pound upon feild land, 
and tenn pence in the pound upon house land.” The following table gives a 
summary of the assessment. It will be observed that no new streets are named 
beyond those given in the ‘ Pole Book’ of 1690, nor are there any in the rate-book 
of 1712. In'that of 1716 ‘St. Ann’s Square’ appears. In 1717 ‘Cross’ is a 
name substituted for ‘Market Place. In 1719 ‘New Street’ occurs. In 1721 
and 1723 there is no new name. ‘The Roll of 1724 is imperfect, but we there find 
‘ High Street,’ ‘Knott Mill Lane,’ and ‘ King Street ;’? ‘St. James’s Square’ 
being mentioned incidentally. In this last-named.quarter, however, no inhabitants 
are named in the Rolls either of 1725 or 1729. 

“In the assessment of 1706 one Joseph Dand is described as a quaker, and 
William Browne as a Scotchman. Trades are not frequently named. Madam 
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Birch, of Birch, is rated in Smithy Door; Madam Guilliam, in Hanging Ditch ; 
Madam Drake, in Milngate; and Madam Lightbowne, as one of John Kay’s 
tenants. George Pigott, Esq., in Churchyard Side, and Robert Lever, of Alke- 
rington Hall, Esq., for land in Market Street Lane, where Nathan Sandiford lived. 
Sir Robert Booth’s heirs have land in Market Place, and Butterworth, of Belfield, 
in Milngate. The only inn named is the Nag’s Head, Deansgate.” 





X.—Number of Parliamentary Electors in England and Wales. 


THESE summaries are taken from the Electoral Returns recently 
prepared for the Government by Mr. John Lambert, of the Poor Law 
Board. The population of England and Wales has, since 1831, increased 
44 per cent.; the electors, in nearly the same interval, increased 62 per 
cent. 


(a) Parliamentary Cities and Boroughs— 





Total number of electors on the register, 1865-66, : 6 
INCLINE COUPLE CMETIES -..0.2c0ec.endeecssnsiscvnnestneedsdedsennscens ei 
Total number on the register, 1832-33 ......ccccsssrscscsesreseees 282,398 
PTICHOANO? 5 95526515 css iosiees casecstas (eneme nmeeueme steaks 231,628 
Total number of freemen on the register, 1832-38 ........... 63,481 
% on the register, 1860-66 ...)ici..catviess fetecsenasees 41,641 
DI GERC OES 5600 etre aseoageseayndss ae LS suis sabndle Salttesndansaea Gage rvteaeegeam 21,840 


Total number of scot and lot voters, potwallers, and 
persons (other than freemen), possessing ancient- 3 
right qualifications reserved by 2 Will. 4, c. 45, on 44573 
tie MOMASEE LH TOS L AGS gong o hosts acceso Tbs aan seat yeudaaaidens 


Total number of such electors on the register, 1865-66 ..... 8,837 








DDEP ORES veer cassis cheval coveviens teeatoy eewandoee Coast casas teaks ee eee 35,901 
Total decrease of freemen, scot and lot voters, &c......... 57,741 
(6) Counties— 
Total number of electors on the register, 1864-65.........c:cccsesessssseseresees 542,633 
FS »  . On“thewegister;,” 2825831. bacscsrcncite ist 369,887 
TIVCT CASS Aj ssi edie Mo acteaete vehoattenceetesatere eateeu aout me neoeeetey este gy 2a yiaio 
(c) Total increase in the constituencies of England and Wales............ 404,374 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. lI—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES. IN THE QUARTER ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1865, . 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 31sT DECEMBER, 1865. 


The United Kingdom.—The Registers of the United Kingdom show that 
113,972 persons married in the quarter that ended in September last ; that the births. - 
of 239,499 children, and the deaths of 159,524 persons of both sexes, were registered 
in the three months ending on December 31st. The recorded natural increase of « 
population in $2 days was 79,975, or 869 daily. Exclusive of 8,101 foreigners, ~ 
36,256 emigrants sailed from these islands in the same period. _ So about 394 _ 
emigrants left daily; and allowing for defects.in registration, which has only — 
recently been established in Ireland, the increase at home has been about 520 daily. 

The death-rate of the United Kingdom differs little from the average of Eng- 
land and Wales to be here discussed... The several facts concerning the other. 
divisions of the kingdom are fully set forth in the reports of the a aaa 
General of Scotland and the Registrar-General of Ireland, 


Eneianp :—Marriaces, Birrus, and Duatus, returned in the Years 
1859-65, and in the QuartzERs of those Years. 


Calendar Yuars, 1859-65 :—Numbers. 














EATS oa sc00c8 65. 64, 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. d 
Marriages No. —_ 180,263 | 173,510 | 164,030 | 163, 706 170,156 167, 723 
Births........ », | 747,870 | 739,763 | 727,417 | 712,684 | 696,406 684,048 689,881 


WICAEDS) cars. 5 cA hi Ra 473,837 436,566 435,114 422,721 | 440,781 


Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1859-65. 


(1.) Marriaces:—Numbers. 








Qrs. ended 65. 64, 63. 62, 61, 60, 59. 

last day of — | ——_ |, —_. |__| |_| 
March ........No.| 36,835 | 37,948 | 35,528 | 33,953 | 33,274 | 35,150 | 35,382 
rine | ha. , | 45,772 | 44,596 | 44,146 | 40,853 | 42,012 | 43,777 | 42,042 
Septmbr..... ,, | 45,863 | 44,650 | 41,932 | 40,600 | 39,884 | 40,541 | 39,803 
Decmbr..... ,, | — | 53,069 | 51,904 | 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 
—— : ee 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1859-G5. 
(II.) Birtas:—Numbers. 





Ors. ended 


65 64 63 62. 61 60 59 
last day of © }¥———-| — |---| Yt _ -_] cqrKr 
Mareh......... No.| 194,287 | 192,926 | 186,341 | 181,990 | 172,933 | 183,180 | 175,532 
FUME  csiccsss 3 192,921 | 188,641 | 189,340 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 | 175,864 


181,642 | 180,752 | 173,439 | 172,709 | 172,033 | 164,121 | 168,394 
179,020 | 177,444 | 178,297 | 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 | 170,091 


Septmbr..... ,, 


Decmbr. ao 79 

















(III.) Deatas:—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 65. 64, 63. 62, 61, 60. 59, 

last day of — |---| | 9 | 
March ........ No.| 140,646 | 143,030 | 128,096 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 | 121,580 
June ........ +5 | 116,006 | 116,899 | 118,121 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 | 105,631 


Septmbr..... ,, | 113,404 | 112,133 | 112,504 | 92,381 | 103,232} 86,312 | 104,216 
Deembr. .... ,, | 121,304 | 123,458 | 115,116 | 114,774 | 105,109 | 102,923 | 109,354 








The estimated population in 1865 of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is 
29,772,294. The eorrected death-rate of the quarter is 2-220 per cent. 

England.—This Return comprises the Brrtus and Derarnus registered by 
2,200 Registrars in all the districts of England during the autumn quarter that 
ended on December 81st, 1865; and the MarriaGes in 12,811 churches or 
chapels, about 5,302 registered places of worship uneonnected with the, Established 
Church, and 641 Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on 
September 30th, 1865. 

A few fatal cases of epidemic cholera occurred during the quarter in the dis- 
tricts of Southampton and of Portsea Island on the southern coast of England ; 
there was also a slight outbreak in Epping ; but the number of deaths by cholera 
has been inconsiderable, and the epidemic has left no traces. 

The mortality was above the average, but it was below that in the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous year. The birth-rate was above the . 
average. 

The marriage returns are for the quarter ending in September, 1865. The 
rate was much above the average. Weddings were more rife than they were in 
the previous summer, or in the summer of any year since registration began. This . 
implies that the great body of the people were prosperous. 

MarriaGes.—91,726 persons married in the quarter that ended on September 
30th, 1865. The rate of marriage was 1°732, or 0°127 above the average.' 

The increase of marriages was general, but it was most striking in Yorkshire, 

_ where the woollen trade flourished in an extraordinary degree ; Lancashire was also 
recoyering from its depression. In London the marriages exceeded by nearly a 
thousand the marriages in the summer quarter of 1863. 

Brrrus.—179,020 births were registered in the last quarter of the year 1865. 
The birth-rate was 3°370, or (073 above the average. The daily births were 1,946, 
or 81 per hour. |The number has varied little in the last three summers in any of 
the divisions. 

INCREASE OF PopuLaTion.—As the births were 179,020, the deaths 121,304, — 
the natural increase of population was 57,716 in 92 days, or upon an average 627 
daily. 
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Eneatanp:—Annual Rates per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birrus, and 
Drarns, during the Years 1859-65, and the QuartERs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1859-65 :—General Percentage Results. 





Mean 


YRARS «0.00. ons Weemicn 70S oi, Oe oh) OR lace 1,600" |, 10: 
Estmtd.Popln. 

of England 

in thousands >| 20,991 — | 20,772 | 20,554 | 20,336 | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 
in middle of 

each Year’... | 












































—|—. 


1°663 | 1°736 | 1°688 | 1°614 | 1°628 | 1°710 | 1°704 








Persons bei 
ried Perct. 


BIRENS «55 3°563 | 3°464 | 3°561 | 3°539 | 3:504 | 3°461 | 3°437 | 3°504 
Deaths... *~ 55 2°341..| 2°26 | 2:385 | 2-308 | -2°147+ 2°163 |.-2°124- | 2°239 








Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1859-65. 


(1.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 





Mean 


Qrs. ended 60. 












































te | 55-64 | 64. cone 62. : 61. le 60. : 59, 
March....Per ct.| 1°428 | 1°381 | 1°472 | 1:408 | 1:360 | 1°346 | 1-422 | 1-464 
Satie... pele eo2 | 2°87 |) 724") 1-796) 1614 | 1678) 1 17661. 716 
Septmbr. ,, | 1°732 | 1605 | 1°704 | 1-616 | 1°582 | 1-570 | 1°614 | 1-602 
Decmbr. _,, — | 1°963 | 2°020 | 1-996 | 1°890 | 1-906 | 2-012 | 2-026 

ee ee ee 
(I¥.) Brrrus :— Percentages. 
Mean |. 

Gras ended \|> "65." } peg, | 64. |= 768. 62. 61, 60. 59, 

last day of \_ 2 - SO aa Pea IOP a ee 
March....Per ct.| 3°768 | 3°627 | 3°740 | 3°691 | 3°644 | 3°500 | 3-707 | 3-631 
Oune t2. 45 |: 3°691 | 3°603"| 93-647 | 3°700 | 3°665 | 3°690 || 3°512 | 3598 


Septmbr. ,, 3°429 | 3°325 | 3°447 } 3°343 | 3°365 | 3°388 |~3°267 | 3°389 
Weer. 4, 3°370 | 3°297 ed 3°428 | 3°350 | 3°272 | 3°230.) 3°414 








(II1.) Dearus :—Percentages. 


: Mean . x ; ; - ; 
Qrs. ended 65. 5564, 64, 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. 


last day of 























es 


March ...Per ct.| 2°728 | 2°522 | 2°773 | 2:538 | 2°443 | 2-453 | 2°481 2°515. 
WiENG 5a... 35 2-220.) sa-194e) 2-260" 2-308 2°12] | 2:147 | 2-237 "| 2bos 
Septmbr. ,, QAR Eo4 a | 22189 |. 2°69.) 1-800) |. 1°994. | -b-7 18" (2097 
Decmbr. _,, 2-284 \>2°180-) 2°349"| 2°213.-| 2°230' | 2-064 | 2°043) 2°195 
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; About 15,367 emigrants of English origin sailed in the 92 days from the ports ; 
of the United Kingdom, at which there are emigration officers; 7,833 sailed to 


the United States, 823 to the American Colonies, 5,518 to Australia, and 1,193 
to uther places ; on an average 167 English emigrants left the country daily.* — 
Prices, PAUPERISM, AND THE WxHATHER.—The price of wheat is rising. It 
was 38s. 5d. a quarter in the last three months of 1864, and 44s. 10d. a quarter 
in the last three of 1865. The rise is nearly 17 per cent. on the low price of 1864. 
‘Beef by the carcase in London was on an average 52d. per Ib.; about 4d. below 
the price of the corresponding season of 1864; and a halfpenny a pound dearer 
than it was in the autumn of 1863. The mean of the quoted prices of beef ranged 
from 44d. to 7d. a pound; mutton from 54d. to 8jd. in the last three months. 
The average price of mutton in the last three autumns was 6d., 624d., and 64d. a 
pound. ‘The rise in the price of beef was 10 per cent., of mutton 15 per cent., in 
“ two years. This was partly the result of panic, and of interference with the supply 


of the markets, as the destruction of stock had not been considerable when the prices _ 


rose ; and the rise itself was anticipated and augmented by the extra profits of the 
butchers. 


Consots, Provisions, PauperismM, and TeMPERATURE, in each of the Nine — 


Quarters ended 31st December, 1865. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average} Price of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
; of Leadenhall Potatoes paren’ 
Quarters sn Wheat | and Newgate Markets (York ee a Mean 
© per (by the Carcase), Regents) teewed on aa Tem- 
ending sya sare with the Mean Prices. be a last day of each week. | pera- 
or 
Englandi- - 1 ann hoe, Waterside’ fF"), a a on = aes 
Money). A, 
and Beef Mut Market, oe Ome 
Wales. eef, Mutton. | Southwark. n-door. ut-door. 

















1863 £ a id. acd. ae) didvd W-&. 8. 8: . 
31 Dec. 925 440 6 4—61 5—7 60—80 [| 130,072 | 804,941 | 46°8 


a 6 70 
1864 
31 Mar.|| 91 | 40 4 | 43—62 | 53—7 | 55—70 | 139,606 | 855,728 |37°9 
: 54 64 62 
30June|| 914 | 39 7 | 44—63 | 53—7 | 40—60 | 122,717 | 785,825 153-1 
? 54 3 50 
30 Sept.|| 893 | 42 3 | 4362 | 54—7 | 80—120] 115,698 | 739,341 [59-4 
54 6} 100 
31 Dec. || 898 | 38 5 | 43—7 | 52-73 | 80—95 | 128,322 | 771,879 [43-7 
58 64 87 
1865 
- 31Mar.|| 892738 4] 42—7 | 53—72 | 85—97 | 142,329 | 813,371 }36°5 
5% 6% gt 
30 June || 908 | 40 6 | 43—63 | 63—83 | 90—115] 125,846 | 776,016 | 56-2 
5% 73 102 ; 
30 Sept.||/ 898 | 43 3 | 44—7 | 63—83 | 65—100 | 117,172 | 719,589 | 62°5 
5S 73 85 


31 Dec. 884 | 44 10 | 44—7 =| 53—82 | 60—90 | 129,036 | 725,259 | 46°0 


58 3 75 
ELT 6 SEE ESR EE LT STR CE PT REN SSE SEE RLS EE SESE ES 
* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 


tion Commissioners : of 44,357 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 2,296 
~ cases, which have been distributed by calculation. 


ef ae Pe ree fs = ao 
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The best potatoes at the Waterside Market, Southwark, sold at prices ranging 
-from 60s. to 90s. a ton; from 3s. to 4s. 6d. the hundredweight. The prices are 
much lower than they were in the autumn of 1864, 

On an average 129,036 paupers received complete relief in the workhouses ; 
725,259 paupers out of doors received relief sufficient to supply some of their wants, 
but not enough for subsistence. The numbers relieved in the workhouses scarcely 
varied ; the numbers out of doors fell from 804,941 to 771,879, and to 725,259 in 
the last three autumnal quarters. 

The temperature of the quarter was 46° Fahrenheit, equal to 8° centigrade. 

The autumnal season was characterized by high temperature, storms, and a 
heavy rain-fall. The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich Observatory was 
2°3° above the average of the season. ‘he temperature of December there, was 
nearly as high as that of November; its mean temperature was 3 4° above the 
average of 94 Decembers. The rain fall on 47 days was 9:2 inches at the Royal 
Observatory, or 2°] inches above the average. The excess of rain fell in October, 
when the fall was 5-9 inches; in December the fall was only 0°9 inch, or full an 
inch below the average. 
! The rain-fall determines to some extent the water supply, and the excess in 
October made up the deficiency in the early part of the year. The rain fall 
depends upon a great number of conditions, and consequently varies in every part 
of the country. Thus 20°2 inches of rain fell at Allenheads, 19-1 at Truro, and 
only 5°8 inches at Liverpool Observatory. The average rain-fall at Mr. Glaisher’s 
50 stations was 11°4 inches; which is equivalent to 1,151 tons of rain per acre, or 
to 42,961 million tons on the whole area of England and Wales. If the country 
_ever suffers from the want of water, it is from defective storage or defective distri- 
bution. In the mountainous regions the annual rain-fall in some places has been 
found to amount to 190 inches; it would be a great advantage to get the water of 
the hills unpolluted for the supply of men and domestic animals in the plains. 


DEATHS; AND THE SvTaTe OF THE Pusiic Heattu.—The threats which © ~~ 


were held over our heads of a new form of fever, the invasion of two points of the 
southern coast by epidemic cholera, which has ravaged the continent, and the pre- 
valence of cattle plague all over England, led us to await the result of the returns 


with some anxiety. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60; in the Autumn Quarter 
of 1864 ; in the Year 1865; and in the Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn 


Quarters of 1865. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 



































Divisions. 1864. 1865. 

Ten Years, a 
1851-60. |j Autumn Y Winter | Spring | Summer}.Autumn 
Quarter. car. | Quarter. Quarter.) Quarter.) Quarter. 
PF WON MOM 5.3.8.5 0e0 ed MI ek. 23°63 || 26°12 || 24°40 | 28°46 | 23°16 | 21°91 | 24°05 
11. South-Eastern counties» ....) 19°55 || 19°37 || 20°40 | 24:25 | 18°82 | 19°07 | 19°44 
m1. South Midland __,, .. | 20°44 | 22°66 || 21°56 | 25°39 | 20-02 | 20°02 | 20°79 
Iv. Eastern counties ............... 20°58 |i 20°86 || 21°06 | 24°47 | 20°40 | 19°75 | 19-60 
v. South-Western counties ....{ 20°O1 } 20°67 || 20°42 | 25-20 | 20°53 | 17°14 | 18°81 
vi. West Midland a to oe OD 23°77 || 22°18 | 27°15 | 20°23 | 19°46 | 21°89 
vit. North Midland _,, wet BL 10) 20°75 || 21°81 | 25°73 | 20°52-| 20°43 | 207-55 
vitt. North-Western ,, | 25°51 | 26°34 || 27°38 | 80°25 | 24°69 | 25°64 | 28°93 
MRT RAN TPO 575.55 cccledicssosdcbaones 23°09 || 25:00 |, 25°71 | 28°01 | 24°83 | 25°18 | 24°86 
x. Northern counties ............ 21°99 || 22°46 || 23°70 | 26°26 | 22°63 | 22°86 | 23°03 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°28 || 23°59 || 23°36 | 29°51 | 24°75 | 18°74 | 20-41 
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ANNUAL Rate of Morrauity per Cent. in Town and Country Disrricrs of ENGLAND i © 
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It is gratifying under these circumstances to find that the mortality has been 
lower than it was in the autumn of 1864, and has been only 104 above the 
autumnal average. 

121,304 deaths were registered in the quarter, and the mortality was at the 
rate of 2°284 per cent. annually. 

In the districts of the chief towns the mortality was at the rate of 2°564 per 
cent., or -134: above the average. 

The mortality in the country districts was, as usua!, lower than the mortality 
in the town districts ; it was at the rate of 1°927 per cent., and only 042 above 
the average of those districts. 

Thus the rate of mortality in the country districts was about 19, in the 
town districts nearly 26, and in the kingdom generally nearly 23 per 1,000 
living. 

The mortality was lowest in the south-western counties (19}, highest in the 
north-western counties (29); thus the annual rate was 10 per thousand higher in 
Lancashire and Cheshire round the Mersey than it was in the counties between tlie 
Bristol Channel and the channel which divides England from France. 

It is gratifying to find that the mortality rate of London (24) is lower by 2 im 
1,000 than it was (26) in the autumn quarter of the previows year. 

The mortality has been excessively high through the year in prosperous York- 
shire ; it is still 2 above the county average (23), but it is somewhat lower than 
it was in the autumn of the previous year. 

As a general rule the mortality has beer higher than the average in the 
counties north of the Dee and of the Humber, and lower than the average in the 
counties of Wales and of the midland and southern region of England, around the 
basins of the Severn, Trent, and Thames. 


each Quarter of the Years 1865-63. 


ia a a i le | | 











Area 
in Statute 
Acres. 


In 142 Districts, and 
56 Sub - districts, 


comprising — the Sept. ..| 2°387 | 2°192 | 2-374 | 2-410 @ 

Chief Towns ....... | Dec. ....| 2°564 | 2:430 | 2-601 | 2-422. 
Year ....| 2°543 | 2-412 | 2-580 | 2°502 — 
Year ....| 2-080 | 1-987 | 2-116 | 2-057 _ 

In the remaining 

i e Pee: March | 2°514 | 2°313 | 2°508 

land. and Wales, + | 34,037,732] 8,771,645 | 9,135,383 cen ee ee pe 

comprising chiefly Dec.....| 1-927 | 1885 | 2-015 


Small Towns and 
Country Parishes } 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three 
months April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. 
inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 


Population Enumerated. 





Quarters 


ending 


1851. 1861. 


365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 


March 
3,287,151] 9,155,964 | 10,930,841 


June.... 


Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
in each Quarter of the Years 













Mean 


"55-64, 1864. -f- 





1865. 


2°881 | 2°703 | 2°974 | 2°706 - 
2°339 | 2°324 | 2°369 | 2-470 




















For this S 
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The great towns of the United Kingdom may be arranged thus in the order 

of the autumnal mortality rate per 1,000: Bristol 24, London 24, Dublin 26, 

_ Birmingham 26, Edinburgh 29, Hull 29, Leeds 33, Salford 34, Manchester 36, 
Glasgow 40, Liverpool 41. The mortality in 63 of the country districts was 
18 during the same season. 

It is sad to see this great sacrifice of human life in so many of our large 
towns where the productive industry of the country is most active, and where the 
science of the country is applied to-almost every purpose, except the maintenance 
of the hy gienic conditions on which men can live in health. 

It is satisfactory to observe at the same time traces of dawning light. London 
has undertaken great sewage works; Manchester is already supplied with abund- 
ance of water; and we may hope to see ere long a generous rivalry in our cities in 
the race of improvement. When pure water on the constant supply system is 
brought to every house, and the dirt in cesspools, which is the source of zymotic 
dlisease, is carried away to fructify the soil, the municipal authorities will have laid 
the solid foundations of the sanitary edifice. The inspection of articles of food by 
health officers, measures for the regulation of lodging-houses or of any of the 
houses in which fever is generated, and several other duties they may also under- 
take ; but after all this is done, the crowning success must be achieved by the 
people themselves. ‘Femperauce, self-control, and skill in protecting themselves 
and their children from evil are every day called into requisition. The preservation 
of life depends upon careful attention to small things, and should be taught as a 
part of common education. 

Mr. Leigh’s able Sanitary Report on Manchester shows how much has been 
done, aud how much remains to be done, in that city (see pp. 31, 32). It is to be 
regretted that Manchester has yet no health officer, but it is indebted to. the 
Statistical and the Sanitary Societies for the publication of much valuable practical 
information. 











PorutaTion ; Birtrus, Deatus; Mean Temperature and RainFay 2m last Autumn 
Quarter, in Eleven Large Towns. 










Annual Rate 
4 to 1,000 Living during 










Mean E Rainfall 


Estimated Births 
: eee ature. in 


Death 3 








































































































| Popalati : Living dur 
cies, be, «| tte Milo" | 19 Weeks | 18 Weeks J thgad Weeks ending | in | Inches i 
thoetenr 30th sie sth Die Bene LDS 

é 30th Dec., ; 50th Dec., 30th Dec., | 30th Dec., 

ARBB8 i | 1865. | Births. | Deaths. 1965.." | 1865. 
otal of u large towns....! 5,586,870 | 51,212 | 39,773 36°12 28°05 | 45°3 8°83 
endon ....... | 8,015,494 | 26,544 | 18393 | 35:33 | 24-08 | 46-0 9-2 
iverpool (borough) ... ce | 476,368 | 4,758 | 4,861 | 40°09 | 40°96 AT 5 58 
Manchester (city) ...........4 354,930 | 3,172 |} 38,156 1 35°87 | 35°69 43°7 8'°5 
alford (borough) ........ ... 110,833 1,008 | 949 36°50 34°37 45°3 81 
irmingham (borough)....| 327,842 | 3,210 | 2,145 | 39°30 26°26 45°2 8°4 
eeds RS Se Ree rie 224,025 2,379 1,841 42°62 32°98 |} 44°8 81 
mato) (city) »........... 161,309") “EASO 9°" 960 P= 35:97- |" 23°99 46-2 | 11°6 
full (borough) . Oe cca: 103,747 972 704 | 37°60 4 29°17 — — 
ginburgh (city). ......:..:. 174,180 | 1,492 | 1,254 | 34°38 | 28°90 43° 58 
ae (OL) om ane er 423,723 | 4,201 | 3,434 1 39°79 | .39°53 43°9 12°4 

ublin (city and some : : : : ; 

a } 317,666 | 2,026 | 2,019 | 25-60 | 25:51 | 46-6 | 10-0 
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Enauanp: — Marriaces Legistered in Quarters ended 30th September, 
1865-63 ; and Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 31st December, 
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1865-63. 
Ll 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended i 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th September. 
3 Wal in 1861. 
a eee? Statute Acres.| (peysons.) 
No. No. No. NOs= uF 
Ene. & WALES.... Totals| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224) 45,863 | 44,650 | 41,932 
Veh ts ee 77,997 | 2,803,989 } 8,982 | 8,546 | 8,029. 
' ar. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 }| 3,696 3,690 3,508 
‘a. South-Midland ........ » 3,201,290 | 1,295,515 | 2,334 2,196 pay tay ae 
i EV. Hastern. .......v..- iovbtt 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 1,851 1,695 1,659 
: Vv. South-Western ..:..:.. 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 35374 3,262 3,206 
vi. West Midland .......} 3,865,332 | 2,486,568 5,307 5,336 5,064 , 
vit. North Midland........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 | 2,356 2,440 2,251 
vit. North-Western ....... 2,000,224 | 2,935,540 | 7,644 7,599 7,001 
Tx,  VOrkeMiPe ..daccieas 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 5,070 4,806 4,384 
Se. NGrtierin™ ciihcscdvs 3,492,322 LL, LOR san oar 2,467 2,292 
xr. Monmthsh. & Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,812,834 | 2,516 | 2,613 | 2,382 
q 8 9 10 ll 32 13 
Birrus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended _ 
DIVISIONS. 30th December. 30th December. 
England and Wales. 7 
Seep ener Ritesh PS Segl” F Seat” ES5e5 ok eed eres 
No. No. No. No. No. No. S 
Ena. & WaAues.... Totals} 179,020) 177,444 | 178,297 [123,304 |423,458 | 115,116 
| —_|— ness 7 
¥. DOUG src dhiedace 26,544 | 25,567 | 25,461 | 28,393 | 19,636 | 17,732 
a. South-Rastern......... 15,577 | 15,194 | 15,517 | 9,595 | 9,441 | 9,258 
i. Seuth Midland........ 10,772 | 10,736 | 11,074 | 6,942 | 7,530 | 6,958 
EV So MHSBEONEL ccseeiedocssscdess) 8,925 9,215 9,191 5,711 | 6,063 | 6,016 
v. South-Western ........ 14,162 | 14,248 | 14,565 | 8,775 | 9,625 | 9,708 
vi. West Midland ........ | 22,284 | 22,310 | 22,109. } 14,284 | 15,3807 | 18,258 
vir. North Midland........ 10,853 | 10,949 { 11,212 6,858 | 6,886 | 7,063 
vit. North-Western........ 27,624 | 27,170 | 27,856 | 23,097 | 20,683] 19,542 
px. - Yorkshire <svenescovees 19,545 | 19,454 | 19,511 | 13,340 | 18,255| 12,437 
x. Northern “ccs | 11,639 | 11,572 | 11,874 | 7,234 | 6,936] 6,562 
xI. Monmthsh. & Wales 11,029 | 10,927 8,096 | 6,585 


7,075 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1865. 


By James Guarsuer, Esq., F.B.S., fc., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


The remarkable fine and dry weather which had prevailed in September, con- 
tinued during the first week in October; the barometer reading during this 
time was about 30in.; at the beginning of the second week there were indica- - 
tions of a change, the temperature fell, and the barometer reading decreased on 
the 12th day to nearly 29in., then decreased rapidly to 29°9in. by the 15th, 
and decreased to below 29in. by the 18th day; from this time rain fell very ~ 
heavily, and heavy gales of wind were experienced ; the weather continued stormy 
to the end of the month, rain falling in abundance. At the beginning of 
November there were frequent gales, and much stormy weather; at about the 
10th day the weather assumed the aspect of a more settled character, the baro- 
meter reading ascended above the average, and was nearly 30°4in. on the 12th ; 
from the 17th to the 22nd the barometer reading decreased very rapidly, and 
was 28°8 in. on the latter mentioned day, this was accompanied by a fearful gale, 
acting with ruinous effects on both land and sea. The reading of the barometer 
was very unsettled during the remainder of the month. The month of December 
opened with light S.K. winds, the air was mild and warm. The barometer reading 
increased by the llth day to 30°8in. About the middle of the month trees 
budded and daisies were in blossom. Towards the end of the month the barometer 
decreased quickly till it was 29°Oin. by the 29th. Frequent and violent gales 
occurred, causing many shipwrecks. ‘The force of the wind on the last day reached 
24 lbs. on the square foot, both at Greenwich and at Liverpool. The temperature 
during the whole quarter, with the exception of a few days about the middle of 
October, the beginning of November, and the middle of December, was in excess of 
the average, to the daily amount of 13°. 


The mean temperature of October was 50°9, being 04 above the average of 
the preceding 24 years, and of the same value as last year. 


The mean temperature of November was 44°°8, being 0°8 below the average 
of the preceding 24 years, and 2°-8 above that of 1864. 


The mean temperature of December was 42°°4, being 2°1 above the average 
of the preceding 24 years, and 3°°9 higher than in 1864. 


The temperature of the air decreased from September to October by 7° or 8° at 
Guernsey and Devonshire, but by 10° to 13° at all other parts of the country. 
November was colder than October by 6° or 7°, and the decrease from November 
to December was from 1° to 2° only ; in some northern places December was even 
warmer than November. 


The mean high day temperatures in the months of October, November, and 
December were 60°, 50°°8, and 46°°7, being 1°°3, 19-7, and 1°°5 above their respec- 
tive averages. 

The mean low night temperatures were 43°°7, 38°°7, and 38°1 respectively 
in these three months. 


The fall of rain in October was 5°9 in., and in the quarter 94 in, ~ The-faul 
for the whole year was 29 in., being about 33 in. in excess of the average, 
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The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
November, constituting the three autumn months, was 53°°2, being 3°°3 above the 
average of the preceding 94 years. 




















































































































































Temperature of Wastic Weight 
Force of He 
: of 5a ae 
é = j Dew Air— d Cubic Foot 
Air. PRepeRAe Point. Daily Range. Ge of Air. 
1865. Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. OF the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
. Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Im NA a Aver- ,, | Aver 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
94, 24 24, 24 24 24, | 24 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° ° es, ° ° ° ° ° o 1 6 Th. aa Gr. Gr. 
WO Cistee cus: 50°9 | +1°2) +0°4 | 49°0 | +0°5 49 47°0 | +0°71 16°3 | +1°7] 554 823 |+°0074 3°6 | —O'1 
INOVelscsees 44°8 | +2°4] +0°8 f 43°2 | 41°64 41°4 | +1°5g 12°1 | +0°49 43°9 261 |+°009F 3°0 | +0°2 
WECr. se ceet 42°4.) +3°4) +2°1 § 41°0 | 42°29 389°4 | 42-44 8°6 | —1°O] 43-2 241 }+°019F 2°8 | +0°2 
Mean...... 46°O | +2°3] +1°1 7 44°4 | +1°49 42°6 | 41°53 12°3 | 40°41 47°5 275 |+012f 3°1 | +0°1 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. 2 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. ae Number of Nights 
1865. zontal es Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from j ment Be- Read- | Read- 
; Aver- : Aver- .,, | Aver= Aver- ofthe | At or | tween af ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amut. ag Age. . Shelow | 262 per ne Bees ae 
24 24 24 30°. | and * FNight.) Night 
Years. Years. Years 40°, 

- In, | tas Go| Gx. in. Miles. oeelaes 
OCtesteee- 87 O 429-440 |—:256) 533 ] — 6 5:9 227 4 1) 12 } 25:3 | 50°7 
IN OVis iseene: 88 — 1429°720|—-029} 546 | — 24 2°4 265 8 14 8 F 24-0 | 46°9 
Dees ast: 89 + 1 §30°056 /+:233] 554] — 2 0:9 221 5 23 8 Poa 4a ag 

Sum Mean } Sum | Sum |} Sum {Howest) Highst 
Mean...... 88 0 429°7389/—017} 544) — 29 9°2 238 i 52 238 | 24°0 | 50°7 











Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





Thunder storms occurred or thunder was heard and lightning was seen on 
October 8th at Osborne, Brighton, and Marlborough; on the 10th at Wilton ; on 
the 11th at Hawarden; on the 17th at Abington and Grantham ; on the 24th at 
Helston and Stonyhurst; on the 25th at Truro and Clifton; on the 26th at 
Helston and Osborne ; on the 27th at Eccles; on the 29th at Truro, Clifton, and 


Allenheads ; and on the 30th at Brighton. 
on the 24th at Truro. 


Guernsey. 


On 21st November at Guernsey, and 
On 19th December at Stonyhurst ; and on the 31st at 


_ Thunder was heard but lightning was not seen on 8th October at Guernsey 
and Battersea; on the 9th at Guernsey ; on the 11th at Wisbeach;.on the 17th — 
at Wisbeach and Belvoir; on the 27th at Helston, Clifton, and Stonyhurst ; and 


on the 30th at Oxford and Lampeter. 


On 22nd November at Lampeter ; on the 


25th at Guernsey and Lampeter; on the 26th at Holkham; and on the 31st at 


Guernsey. 
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Enaianb :—Meteorological Table, Quarter ended Sist December, 1865. 








































1 2 3 4 By 6 of 8 9 
Med : Mean | Mean 
me Pete of Highest Lowest Range Monthly| Daily Mean Mean 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading) Reading] of Tem-]} poco | Rang Tei | ecru 
OF reduced | of the | of the | perature a oo perature) oe Fane 
STATIONS. ee f Thermo-) Thermo-| in the | pom. | Tem of the midity. 
Ve Fiveisee: meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature.|perature. ir. : 
in. ° 20 |i ‘© ° ° ° : 
Guernsey ....:..... 4 29-595 | 71-5 | 35-0 | 36-5 | 23-8 | 7°8 | 50°6 | 85 
“US 60) Ee 29663 |.71-0) | 33-0 E380: 1. 23°7 7-8 \-50°4 & 8h 
Barnstaple ............ 29°579 | 75°5 | 27°5 | 48°0 | 31°2 | 12°1 | 48°8 | 83 
Royal Observatory| 29-646 | 71-7 | 29-2 | 42-5 | 29°0 | 12°3 | 46°0 | 88 
Beto. 29663 | 75-3 | 28-8 | 46-5 | 30-9 | 12-5 | 45-4 | 88 
Mamnpeter | 2. ..<....- 29°G11 | 74°4 | 23-4 | 51-0 | 35°3 | 12°8 | 46-2 82 
Diss ( Novick) =. 29°675 | 76°5 | 26-51 50°01 33°5 1 14-9) 46°O: | 79 
BEES DY poo. sscsicee tana tses 29-604-} 70-0 | 27:0 ASO Y B74 {Id 3 | f5"9 84: 
dhiverpool. «:..;..:is0e 29-631 | 68°6 | 34°7 | 33-9} 24-1 | 8:4) 47°5 | 80 
Wakefield ............| 29°623 | 70°7 | 24:2 | 46-5 1 37°5 | 15°0 | 44°8 87 
Stonyhurst............ 29-569 |.65°7 | 26°6.| 89-1 | 31-2 |. 11-7 | 44:5 | 86 
North Shields .,..) 29-634 | 61-0 | 30:0 |-31°0 | 25°3 | 9:3 | 43°8 89 
10 ! 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Mean 
NAMES 
; : Amount 
or Mean Relative Proportion of of Number 
STATIONS. ATE CN eS er. hehe einen 
Berets ON | esl | OW. it fell. i 
ane 
VUMOEMISCY 332.454: 16 6 @ 10 8 ye 49 175 
Wentnor ve .. —_ 8 7 8 8 = 50 14.°5 
Barnstaple ............ 1°3 fd Bona Bases BS 7 3°0 53 12 
Royal Observatory; 0°4 6 & | 3 6°9 47 9-2 
RtGyetor....2..f..:.... —_ 5 & | 12 9 6:0 60 O74 
Lampeter ........... 0°8 5 2 ko o C3 53 E50 
Diss (Norfolk) .... — 6 7 11 Hi 6 °4 = ey. 
EROTIDY. see rareonsepscogpe- — 4 | 10 a ie — 46 Og) 
AVerpool ..2..600.0.. 1°3 6 ae ae) 7 6°3 43 5°8 
Wakefield ............ Acs 6 6 9 | 10 6°8 54 8:1 
Stonyhurst............ 0°6 9 7 c 8 G36 52 12 °4 
North Shields ....) 1°6 | 5 9 | 10 58 61 10°5 
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II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1865. 


This Return comprises the Brrtus, Dearus, and MARRIAGES registered during 
the quarter ending the 31st December, 1865, in the 1,011 Districts into which Seot- 
land is divided for the purposes of Registration. From these returns it would 
appear that the Births, Deaths, and Marriages during the quarter have been con- 
siderably above the average of the ten previous years. 

Brrrus.—26,866 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
the 3lst December, 1865, being in the annual proportion of 342 births in every 
10,000 persons of the estimated population. This is greatly above the average 
birth-rate of the fourth quarter of the ten previous years, which only indicates a 
proportion of 337 Births annually in every 10,000 persons. The births in England 
during the same quarter have also been above their average; for 179,020 Births 
were registered in England during the fourth quarter, yielding a proportion of 
337 births in every 10,000 persons, the average of the quarter for the ten previous 
years being 329 births in a like population. 

The town and rural districts exhibited the usual difference in the proportion 
of their births. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which embrace all the towns with 
populations of 2,000 and upwards), 15,614 births were registered; while in the 
885 rural districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland), only 
11,252 births occurred ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 373 births in every 
10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 307 births, in a like population in 
the rural districts. 


Taste I.—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in the Divisions 
and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st December, 1865. 





Per Per Per Per 








Divisions. Ties Counties. ies Counties. ea! Counties. ie 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND os... 10°O 
2 | Shetland. ...j .6°o. Forfar 4... 11°4 | Lanark....... 8°8 
Northern ........ ec Orknéy ;....4 6. mee OREM uk, vnsdl 10°6 | Linlithgow .| gg 
North-Western} 5°5 | Caithness ...) 11°: | Fife ........... 7°7 | Edinburgh | g*i 
Rorth-Rastern | 162 Sutherland...| 6°4 Kinross dente 19 | Haddington} 12°0 
Ross and Clackman- cael Berwick ....) 10°47 
Hast Midland..) 1o°o Cromarty . THAD ..tess 94 | Peebles........ 9°0 
~ , Inverness .i.)>.9°0 pStirling ....... 6°g | Selkirk w..:... 9°2 
West Widland.| _ 6-8 IN ETO... cance 13°3 | Dumbarton ..| 6°6 | Roxburgh ..J 1174 
South-Western} 8°6 | Elgin ........... 14°6 Argyl cc: 7°3 | Dumfries ....| 16-0 
; Hanis. 17°9)° BABU bess ticecs, 4°1 | Kirkcud- in, 
ee ern 05 Aberdeen ....| 16°7 | Renfrew........ 6°9 bright .. i 15°7 
Southern ........ 51? | Kincardine...) 1676 fuAyitecchuue 9°5 | Wigtown ....| 17°8 





Of the 26,866 children born during the quarter, 24,178 were legitimate, and 
2,688 illegitimate, being in the proportion of one illegitimate in every 9:9 births, 
or 10 per cent. of all the births illegitimate. The proportion of illegitimate births 
was, as usual, lowest in the town and highest in the rural districts, only 9°6 per 
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eent. of the births being illegitimate in the towns, but 10°5 per cent. in the rural 
districts. Tabie I exhibits the proportion of illegitimate births in the several 
divisions and counties of Scotland, and generally accords with previous returns, the 
counties embraced in the north-eastern and southern divisions of Scotland, showing, 
as they have always done, the highest proportion of illegitimate births. Thus, 
while the north-western division had only 5:5 per cent. of illegitimate children, and 
the great mining and manufacturing south-western division 8°6 per cent., the 
southern division had 15:1 per cent., and the north-eastern 16°5 per cent. of illegi- 
timate births. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 13,905 were males, and 12,961 females, 
being in the proportion of 107°2 males at birth for every 100 females. 9,279 births 
were registered during October, 8,763 during November, and 8,824 during 

- December. . 
_ DEaTHS.—17,062 deaths were registered in Scotland during the fourth quarter 
of 1865, being in the annual proportion of 217 deaths in every 10,000 persons of 
the estimated population. This is a death-rate very much higher than the average 
of the quarter during the ten previous years, which was only at the rate of 207 
deaths annually in every 10,000 persons. High as the death-rate for Scotland has 
been, however, it has not been so high as that of England. During the fourth 
quarter of 1865 there died in England 121,304 persons, being at the rate of 228 
deaths in every 10,000 persons, the average of the quarter during the ten pre- 
ceding years having been only 218 deaths in a like population. The increased 
proportion of deaths above their respective averages has therefore been to the same 
amount in England and Scotland during the past quarter. 


Taste I1].—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 31st December, 1865, 
and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of Illegitimate 
Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 




















Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Ce : Estimated, Per Ratio. P Ratio. 
oe Pee Number. | i One in | Number. ‘i One in 
1861. 1865. Cent. | every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND cesccssesee 3,062,294 | 3,136,057 } 26,866 | 3°42 | 29 | 2,688 | 1070 | 9-9 


126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,672,210} 15,614 | 3-73 | 26 11,500 | 9°6 | 10-4 
885 rural __,, 1,458,419 | 1,463,847 ]11,252 | 3°07 | 82 | 1,188 | 107, | 9-4 





























Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
é 
Esti Ratio. Ratio, 
eee: JP ee Number. Eee One in | Number. tet One in 
1861. 1865. Couter|| Grey Cent, every 
PICOTLAND ccoocccccess 3,062,294 | 3,186,057 | 17,062 | 2°17 AB | 7,137 | ofg1 109 


8 ee 


126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,672,210] 11,145 | 2°66 | 37 | 4,288 | ror | 98 
885 rural __,, 1,458,419 | 1,463,847 | 5,917 | 1°63 61 | 2,879 | 0°78 127 











The deaths in the town districts, as usual, greatly exceeded in proportion those 
in the rural districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 11,145 deaths were regis- 
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tered, but only 5,917 in the rural districts ; thus indicating an annual proportion 
of 266 deaths in every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only a proportion 
of 163 deaths in a like population in the rural districts. 

Of the deaths 5,868 were registered in October, 6,023 in November, and 5,671 
in December, being at the rate of 173 deaths daily during October, 201 daily 
during November, and 183 daily during December. 

INCREASE OF THE PopuLaTion.— As the births numbered 26,866 during the 
quarter, and the deaths 17,062, the natural increase of the population by births 
was 9,804. From that number ought to be deducted all the emigrants. From a 
return furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, it 
would appear that, during the fourth quarter of the year 1865, there emigrated 






Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their Proportion. to the 
1865 to 1856 

































1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 1861. | 


mf a a 


Per 
Cent. 


Number. Per | 
Number. Cente 


1 

: 
T. t 
Number. Cent. 














lst Quarter— 


25,400 | 3°30 | 


Bieta: 28,608 | 3°65 | 28,177 | 3°61 3°44 127,089 | 3°51 
Deaths........ 20,786 | 2°65 | 22,576 | 2°89 2°47 119,420 | 2°51 |17,944 | 2°33 58 
Marriages ..| 5,407 | 0°69 5333) 0268 4 0°65 4,763 | 0°62 | 4,636 | o°6r | 


—§——_——— dt TE 























5,327 | 0°69 — 





Mean *Tem- Fs C. 6 o. Shee | 
laa } 35°°3 35°-7 40°-9 38°-8 sg | 
2nd Quarter— | 
Births ........ 30,332 | 3°86 | 29,992 | 3°84 | 29,651 | 3:82 128,728 | 3-73 | 29,200 | 3°80 | 
Deaths........ 17,066 | 2°17 $18,445 | 2°36 417,947 | 2°31 [17,385 | 2°25 115,947 | 2°07 | 
Marriages ..| 5,698 | o°72 | 5,710 | 0°73 | 5,557] 0°71 5,185 | 0°67 j 








Mean Tem- Sy. oO. °. O. oO. 
perature 51°65 49°°9 49°°0 49°°4, 50°°6 

38rd Quarter— ; | 
Dirths, ..:..... 27,320 | 3°48 | 27,063 | 3°47 | 26,362 | 3°40 125,783 | 3°34 126,146 3454 L 
Deaths .......) 15,907 | 2°02 [16,131 | 2°06 [16,249 | 2°09 [14,235 | 1°84 |13,415 174 2 


Marriages ..| 5,335 | 0°68 | 4,993 | 0°64 | 4,863 | 0°62 | 4,570 | 0759 | 4,480 | o°59 J 











Mean Tem- x oi O. o. 
eae Ploy Cae 540-5 530-9 54° 

4th Quarter— 
Births .......| 26,866 | 3°42 26,583 | 3°42 125,469 | 3°30 3 
Deaths ....... 17,062 |-2°17 | 17,998 |.2°32. |16,155 |:2°09 [15,085 |a7oRmm 
Marriages ..| 7,137 | o'91 | 6,639 | 0°85 | 6,577 | 0°84 | 6,079 | 0°78 | 6,453 | 0°84 








Mean Tem- “ : ; | 
perature } 43°" 4 42°°0 43°°6 42°°0 42°) 

Year— —— 
Population. O51 30,057 3,148,701 3,101,345 3,083,989 3,065,633 





| qT 
109,325 | 3°52 107,069] 3-47 [107,009] 3°48 | 
71,421 | 2°30 | 67,195 | 2°17 | 62,3841) g°egmm 
22,087 | o-71 | 20,597] 0°66 | 20,896] 0°68 | 


Births ..,,... |118,126 | 3°60 #112,445] 3°60 
Deathis ...,... 70,821.| 2°25 # 74,8039 2°38 
Marriages ..| 23,577 | 0°75 | 22,675} 0°72 


it | 
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from the ports of Great Britain and Treland 44,357 persons, of whom 14,693 were 
English, 2,542 Scotch, 17,258 Irish, and 7,568 foreigners, while the origin of 2,256 
persons was not distinguished. If 138 be allowed as the proportion of those whose 
origin was not distinguished, the total number of Scottish emigrants during the 
qaarter would amount to 2,680 persons, and that number deducted from the excess 
of births over deaths, would leave 7,124 as the increase of the population during 
the quarter, making no allowance, however, for the large emigration to England, 
nor for drafts to the army, navy, and merchant shipping. 

MarrIAGEs.—7,137 marriages were registered in Scotland during the quarter 
ending 31st December, being in the annual proportion of 91 marriages in every 
10,000 persons of the population, or one marriage to evéry 109 persons. This is 


Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each Quarter of the Years 
inclusive. 









1859. 1858. 1857. 1856. 


Per 


Per . Per 
j Number. Cae Number. Cait. 


Cent. 










: Per 
— Number. Number. Ce Number. Cent. 


nt. 




















1st Quarter- 
25,988 | 3°42 | 26,022 } 3°46 126,010 | 3°47 | 25,129. | 3°37 Births 








17,102 | 2°25 | 17,321 | 2°29 | 16,684 | 2°22 116,018 | 2°15 | Deaths 

4,890 | 0°64 | 4,486 | o759 | 4,988 | 0°66 | 4,499 | 0°60 Marriages 

| 41°-0 | 88°-2 | ss-1 | 877-8 eons 
: perature 


: a . 2nd Quarter— 
128,292 | 3°71 $28,510 | 3°76 | 27,846 | 3°69 | 27,381 | 3°65 | 26,848 | 3°60 Births 
p18,182 | 2°38 [15,653 | 2°06 $15,657 | 2°07 $15,526 | 2°07 [14,684 | 1°97 Deaths 


5,329 | 0°69 | 5,150 | 0°67 | 4,927 | 0°65 | 5,435 | o-72 | 5,241 | o°¥0 Marriages 



















48°°2 48°] Mean Tem- 


50°°7 | 49°°9 
perature 





3rd Quarter~ 
24,905 | 3°30 | 24,856 | 3°31 | 24,686 | 3°30 Births 
14,012 | 1°85 {14,718 | 1°96 412,861 | 1-72 Deaths 
4,081 | 0°54 | 4,470 | o-59 | 4,549 | 0°61 Marriages 





J Mean Tem- 
perature 


4th Quarter= 
125,305 | 3°31 | 26,089 | 3°44 | 25,245 | 3°34 | 25,168 | 3°35. § 25,208 | 3°38 Births 
15,890 | 2°08 $15,619 | 2°06 | 16,549 | 2°19 §14,983 | 2°00 |14,966 | 2°00 Deaths 
6,580 | 0°86 | 6,535 | 0°86 | 6,161 | 0°81 6,476 | 0°86 § 6,451 | 0°86 “Marriages 


f ~ eA . Mean Tem- 
| 39°°7 ? Bo 74 | Aq | 46 4 a ‘1 perature 





56° 1 58°°0 54°°8 





















Year— 
3,014,565 23997;210 2,979,855 Population 





330495277 390315921 





105,629 | 3°46 $106,543] 3°51 §104,018} 3°45 [103,415] 3°45 £101,821) 3°41 Births 
| 68,170 | 2°23 | 61,714] 2°03 | 63,539] 2°10 | 61,906) 2°06 | 58,529] 1°96 Deaths 
21,225 | 0°6g § 21.201] 0°69 | 19,655] 0°65 | 21,369} o'71 # 20,740) 0°69 Marriages 
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by far the highest proportion of marriages which has ever occurred during the 
fourth quarter in Scotland, the average of the ten previous years being only 84 
marriages in every 10,000 persons, and the fourth quarter of the previous year 
‘being only at the rate of 85 marriages in a like population. This very high pro- 
portion of marriages speaks well for the general prosperity of the country, seeing 
it shows that there is no present want among the people, and that the demand for 
work of all kinds is such that more than the usual proportion of the inhabitants 
was induced to marry. 

The marriages in the town districts, as usual, exceeded those in the rural 
districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 4,258 marriages were registered, while 
in the 885 rural districts only 2,879 marriages oceurred. This indieates a pro- 
portion of 101 marriages in every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 
78 marriages in an equal population inthe rural districts. 


Of the 7,137 marriages, 1,598 were registered in October, 2,268 in November, 


and 3,271 in December, giving the proportions of 72 marriages daily during each 
of the marriageable days of October, 103 daily during those of November, and 156 
daily during those of December. For the strange partiality of the Scottish people 
for marrying on the last day of the year, reference must be had to the Eighth 
Detailed Annual Report of the Registrar-General, just published. 

HEALTH OF THE PoruLATion.—The health of the population was not good 
during the fourth quarter of the year 1865. Much sickness prevailed everywhere ; 
and in addition to a large increase of all the ordinary diseases, the cold weather 
had the effect of increasing the epidemic of typhus and enteric fever, which has 
been prevalent over Scotland since October, 1863. Hooping-cough and Scarlatina 
were also extremely prevalent during the quarter, as were also bronchitis and other 
inflammatory affections of the respiratory organs. Both the mortality and pre- 
valence of all these diseases diminished during December, in consequence of the 
much greater mildness of the weather than during the first half of November. 


ScoTLtanD:—Marriages, Birtrns, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 31st December, 1865. 








































1 2 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
(Scotland) Stakata ‘A 
tatute Acres. (Beane) 
No. No. No. 
SCOTEAND ..sdevsssss Totals | 19,639,377 | 3.062,294 ] 93137 17,062 
4. Wortherh: cians 2,261,622 130,422 Zaz 445 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 167,329 619 
mi. North-Eastern ....| 2,429,594 366,783 1,700 
Iv. Hast Midland ........ 2,790,492 523,822 2753 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 1,109 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 }| 1,008,253 9,095 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,102,524 408,962 2,459 
mare, Southeri {occas eo0s 2,069,696 214,216 | 922 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1865. 
By C. Prazzi Smyra, Esq., Astronomer Royal for Scotland. 


The month of October has been generally characterized by a very low barome- 
trical pressure, with large disturbances, a rather low mean temperature (succeeding, 
be it remembered, a month of extraordinary warmth), air rather dry, but visited 
by unusually heavy showers, and much wind, whose direction was more from the 
east and north than ever known before. The highest mean temperatures were in 
the south, as thus: South Cairn = 49°-6, Leith — 48°-8, Girvan = 48°°7, and 
Callton-Mor = 48°:4; while the lowest mean temperatures were northward, com- 
bined with height, as Braemar = 41°°7, Castle Newe = 42°:1, and North Esk 
Reservoir = 48°°1. The distribution of rain was unusual, being in amount, or in 
depth fallen, greatly in excess at southern and eastern stations, though northern 
and western had the greatest number of days on which rain fell. Thus, Aberdeen 
had 22 cays, New Pitsligo 21, Castle Newe 21, Portree 21, and House of Tongue 
21 days on which rain fell; while at Drumlanrig there were only 7, at Leith 8, at 
Dundee 8, and at Kettins 8; but the greatest amount of rain over the whole 
country fell at Mowhaugh = 13°70 inches, at Yester 9°15, at Thurston 7:80, at 
Thirlestane Castle 7-70, at Milne Graden 7°70, and at North Esk Reservoir 7:60 
inches. The least amount of rain was at Bressay == 2°20 inches, and at Culloden 
== 2°28 inches. 

In November the weather was very nearly the average of that month,—the 
barometer near the usual height, and the other instrumental returns not far from 
their ordinary numbers ; or if any features should be noted, they are that the mean 
temperature was slightly above the average, and the wind more from west and 
south than generally obtains. Yet the month was, as a matter or course, depend- 
ing with the progress of the season, several degrees colder than its predecessor 
October ; and this coid was felt conspicuously more in the mainland and the south 
than in the northern islands. Thus, the highest mean temperatures registered 
were, at Bressay 45°-7, at Scourie 45°-0, and at South Cairn 44°9; while the 
lowest were, at Wanlockhead 37°-6, at Thirlestane Castle 38°°1, and at North Esk 
Reservoir 38°°2. The rain was in every way large on the west and small all along 
the east coast. Thus, the number of rainy days was, at Sandwick 25, at the House 
of Tongue 24, and at Stornoway 24; but was at Mowhaugh only 6, at Dalkeith 7, 
at Thirlestane Castle 9, and at Drumlanrig 9; the depth of rain fallen being at 
Portree 7:23 inches, at South Cairn 6°20 inches, at Wanlockhead 5°93 inches, and 
at Calton-Mor 5°88 inches ; the least amounts being at Elgin = 0-33 inch, and at 
Dalkeith = 0°90 inch. 

But in December we come to a very remarkable month, for it upsets the 
average progress of the season, and is warmer in place of being colder than 
November. The barometer, too, was very high generally, though with much 
greater variations than ever before chronicled, and which increased in a marked 
degree with northern latitudes. The mean temperature was 3°°9 above the average ; 
the humidity rather small ; the rain ordinary ; the wind eminently from the south- 
west, and of greater force than known in any previous December. It may be 
remarked, too, that lightning was almost as frequent, and auroras as rare, as in a 
summer, rather than a winter month. The highest temperatures were amongst 
the northern islands. Thus, the mean temperatures were, at Bressay = 47°°8, 
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at Scourie 46°-0, and at Portree 44°-9; while the lowest were, at Wanlockhead 
38°°3, at North Esk Reservoir 39°-2, and at Castle Newe 39°°9. The greatest 
number of rainy days was, at Portree 29, at Bressay 27, and at Greenock 25; 
while the least was, at Mowhaugh 3, at Thurston 7, and at Elgin 7. The 
greatest depths of rain fallen were, at the same time, at Portree = 11°36 inches, 
at Wanlockhead 10:42, and at Taymouth 7°75 inches; while the least were at 
Leith = 0°64 inch, and at East Linton 0:96 inch. The pressure of the wind 
was recorded very high at most stations, and at one of them as being nearly 
eleven pounds on the square foot, or equal to a powerful gale blowing day and 
night without intermission through the whole month. 


No. III.—IRELAND. 


The Quarterly Return had not been received at time of going to press. To 
complete the Summary of the United Kingdom, the Registrar-General for Ireland 
has kindly supplied the figures entered below opposite to that country. 


IV.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriacss, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1865; and 
Brirtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1865. 








AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. (Persons ) 
No. No. No. a 
England and Wales ........ 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 45,863 | 179,020 | 121,304 
SICOUIAIIGL |cscrsccsastssdemvareeteesds 19,639,377 | 8,062,294] 5,335 26,866 | 17,062 - 
WEP SL ATI ix vcscactecarasasaccsecast: 210,322,648 | ..6,798,967! 5.799 | 83,081 [oor roe 


ee ee ee 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 


PROAND «, casserstane } 775286,901 | 28,927,485 | 56,995 | 239,467 | 159,529 





1866.] 
















Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 








the following Foreign Countries, &c. ES60. eee 1863. 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
(000’s omitted.] from to rom to rom to 
I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ ae £ de £ 
hern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 5 
rway, ee ak Solcolaall &Helicolantt 15,025, | 4,80, | 14,199, | 4,541, | 1 Boo 3,731, 
ral Kurope: viz., Prussia, Germany, 
Hanse ae Holland, and Belgium [| 73?'* 21,034, | 22,497, | 19,138, | 18,357, | 10,981, 
tera Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
ith Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain +| 25,814, | 11,120, | 25,805, | 11,107, | 22,256,| 11,975, 
ith Gibraltar and Canaries) _................ 
hern Europe: viz., Italy ae 
pire, ee ois Tslands, and Malta 3,015, | 6,026, | 2,627, | 6,265, | 3,002,) 6,019, 
nt; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Idavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 17,806, | 8,960, | 19,128, | 10,596, | 15,882, | 7,682, 
hern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, i 
geria and 1 ae ees oes 238, 234, 280, 137, 385, 145, 
EN LC 6.05 oon 2h Son sa Sea deasonieose stant 795) 472, FOR; 403, 927, 452, 
a Africa; with African Ports on 
>d Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 109, 88, ie 69, ay 66, 
id Kooria Mooria Islands..................0008 
an Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 
Nes ; other ss ee 6 ce ccsduncbe donaeSav'eceas f ete 1,403, 2), 1,272, | 1,182, 861, 
SS LETC Cs ee en nee one oe ere 20, 37, 4, 62, 20, 136, 
na, including Hong Kong ...........-csssnes 95249, | 4,427, | 11,788, | 4,088, | 10,956,|- 2,921, 
Fed BEALS Of AMNETICA 2i.:.-....0Fscos resets: 7,691, | 12,333, | 13,505, | 14,848, | 14,669, | 10,492, 
ico and Central America .............sssscsessree 2,203, 1700, 25724. 1,498, | 1,445,| 1,489, 
ign West Indies and Hayti........ oe Lae 45637, | 2,616; |- §5280, | 3,058, | 4,151, | 2,059; 
th America (Northern), NewGranada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 1,248, | 2,116, Pages 1,782, 630,) 1,342, 
j P Bolivia, 
: ae ea \ 5,236, | 2,251, | 4,011, | 2,172, | 4,524,| 1,867, 
ic) Brazil, Uruguay, é 
i ene Ayres ae 6,099, | 6,148, | 6,901, | 6,782, | 5,251,| 4,103, 
ale Fisheries; Grnlnd., Davis, Straits, \ 
athn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands (ee 9; BPs 18, 28, sD 
Total—Foreign Countries v.16... 122,535, | 85,804, |£31,582, | 87,826, [115,486,) 61,782, 
II.—BritisH PossEssIoNs : ar . a 
ish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 26,6055 | 15,853, | 37,612; 115,943, 30,001, 14,711, 
ral. Cols—New South Wales and Victoria| , 6,362 5563, | 5,490, | 3,834,| 6,044, 
| S ae Ww A aD 5 93 7) ) b) 5 5 4 
| 5 a N. Faaend 2 ees : ne = ai hs) 2,804, 25754 2,719, 7939s 2,545, 
BEN Oeh A IMOPICH, | 5.0 ..:80.cssevSecsteasseoruetoncds 35982, | 4,092, 1 4,110, 5,275, | 6,229,| 4,262, 
, W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 6,259, | 2,084, | 9,015, | 38,038, | 6,544,| 2,689, 
MRPELCRe IN APL Ue s3 et ietanns vornd svsudenssg’sencetenlickaies 1,502, | 2428, 1,785, | 1,619, | 1,250,) 1 k09; 
W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 3205 296, 195, 200, 120; 227, 
DR PA re ev ts sec ewsicetedate Sitiscceanldeets gII) 465, 1,230; 490, | 1,640, 340, 
Men ATI CS pti donc catse tae vase cist hoa. 285; Dros 612, 804, 482, 585, 
Total—British Possessions se... 47,657, | 83,913, | 62,276, | 35,578, | 51,160, | 32,512, 
General Total _...........: £/170,192, 119,717, |193,858, |123,404, |166,646,| 94,294, 





Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


First Nine Months. 


179 


e of United Kingdom, 1865-64-63.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
ording tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Hx-duty) 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1863-54.—Computed Real Value of the Total Exports 
and British 





Merchandise Exported 


to the following Foreign Countries. 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 


|000’s omitted. ] 








I.—ForE1Iagn COUNTRIES. i £ £6 £ £ 


Northern Burope; viz., Russia, Sweden, 2.88 2.896 
Horny, Dinutaath &illpolinddeHelizoldt | ote tal cee en ee 
Central Europe; viz., Pe. Germany, ia 2479 
the Hanse Towns, Holland and Belgium .. 2 £89365. 3) Maples tes Oe ete a, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 
(with Azores, Madeira, &e.), and Spain, +/16,271, | 14,015, 9,555, 8,065, | 5,460, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ............0.4-. 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 5 190 
Empire, vee evion Islands, and Malte y aoe LTE ee a 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 


490 

Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 4515 aa ae eva ” 

Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 58, Al, 43, 18, 
Algeting Bid. MUOLOCCO: bis. ccn5<ctulssane aes ; 

WU i FIC Oe ioe sce eee as a ance cba 199, 262, 236, 194, 210, 





Red Sea, Aden, ’ Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 


Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
and Rusts Mooria Islands .......... 


Indian Seas, Siam, ee Java, Philip- 


pines, other Petandd tt enki nag) me %, 12, Ne es 
Satay Sea RSt ais. yous ds icdesco cer eeeaatnendcioiciwoene) — — — — nie 
China, including Hong Kong -i<cc.ccceevonesess 209, 100, 92, 134, 129, 
TEHILEO States -Ol AM CCA Aico ce ake 4.846, | 1,961,-| 1,241, | 1,864, 
Mexico and, Central America ............ccceseccee eee. 46, 65, 735 90, 5d, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ............0... ce... ehaah: 157, 114, 103, 108, 


67, 48, 21, 49, 62, 


Venezuela and Ecuador 
5 (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, \ 
Chih, and Patagonia .... 
Rs (Atlantic) , Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres } 


South America (Northern), New Granada, \ 


40, 37, 4A, 82, 7A, 


150, 154, 179, 184, 205, 


te eevene 


Other countries (unenumerated) 0.0... eee. 60, 26, 26, 28, 21, 








— | —_—_— ————————— | — 


Total—Foreign Cowntries...........+| 46,653, | 38,986, | 81,9380, | 26,063, |22,082, 











II.—BritisH Possessions: 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ... ........... 909, 791, 692, 807, | 1,004, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and it 

1,146 


toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 903, 838, | 892, | 1,266, - 


EA scasacatay tlio ssa aaah dna sneer sutra ee tet REE | 
tis Norhh Anaorica, |... :cdessec. tsaces scebicte teas Wasenss 414, 790, 466, 259, 350, 8 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 433, 341, 219, 234, 269,: 
Care aml IN a Gali ica s.c3' 5b ovelcansastanocdha Moeeaatadac testes 103, 114, 117, OF; 110, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 96, 72, 62, 46, 41, | 
AU Tea AUR ADS ee se EO eae cht on sha nae sevetapev eaesoeoegorus<teavas 38, 22, 38, 26, 15, 
Voy rebanciaiel elm Br ah ace Wie oe Se — — — — _ | 
Channel Islands .........500.... RR rt ic en Aare 145, 145, 155, 193, 130, 4 
OTNSL POssOSSLOMS viycesindavecpiroingtessunvaTdbbeesd Roe cersas 63, 12, 18, 13; 14, a 


Total—British Possessions wu.) 3,647; 3,190, | 2,600, | 2,567, | 3,199; 3 





—————————“~—— | ce |e qe | um— j— 





General Total ........s..s00 £) 60,300, | 42,176, | 34,530, | 28,630, 125,281, — 
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of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign Country 




















Possession. 
Merchandise Exported 
1858. 1857. 1856. 1855. 1854. to the following Foreign Countries. 
[000’s omitted. ] 
£ £ £ £ I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 
= Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
eo eee) Pi, oe See { Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland 
x ~ Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany 
es 9,475, 9,385, | 10,387, | 8,840, { the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
sort, | 6,054, 1- 4.971, 4,836, | 3,639, (with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
r Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
EHO) 993; 1,374, 982, 737, Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
ee ee ae adie ze Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
3 es J 27, = Algeria, and Morocco 
177, 251, 224, 220, | 175, |. Western Africa 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
pare a5 == — — Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands 
12 14, 16 6 26 Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 
; : : d : pines, other Islands 
= = = me a South Sea Islands 
90, 55, rae 26, 26, | China, including Hong Kong 
1,302, | 1,091, 699, 745, | 923, | United States of America 
45, 55, 49, 40, 42, | Mexico and Central America 
67, 98, 93, 64, 45, | Foreign West Indies and Hayti 
5 South America (Northern), New Granada, 
2) a ee) = > { Venezuela and Ecuador 
im ; (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
& Uy Sik re 66; Chili, and Patagonia 
" (Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, 
212,| 294,| 237, 163, | 162, , Ten oo: 
tz; 25, 26, 51, 25, | Other countries (unenumerated) 
20,455, | 21,009, | 20,254, | 18,884, |15,797, Total—Foreign Countries 
II.— BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
670, 583, 520, 444, | 549, | British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
Austral. Cols. — New South Wales and 
PaASw,- 21 5438.°) 1,760; 943, | 1,475, Victoria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and 
N. Zea. 
289, 339, 258, 204, 300, | British North America 
233, 261, 229, 176; 206, »  W.Indieswith Bh.Guiana& Honduras 
109, 88, 73, 45 63, | Cape and Natal 
dD, 80, 7, 75 75, | Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
51, 19, M7; 15, 18, | Mauritius 
— oe 12, 78, 3, | Ports in the Crimea 
E52; 170, 181, 133, 138, | Channel Islands 
10, 16, 12, ts 12, | Other possessions 
2,719, | 3,099, 3,139, 9119, |. 2,889, Total—British Possessions 
23,174, | 24,108, | 23,393, | 21,003, |18,636, | General Total 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1865-64-63-62-61.—Computed 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 


_ Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 



















































(Whole Years.) . 000s omitted.] 
ForrIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 1861. 
£ £ & £ £& 

Raw Matis.—Tertile. Cotton Wool .... | 66,032, | 78,204, 56,278, | 31,0938, | 38,653, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 15,367, | 15,998, | 12,290, | 12,109, | 9,719, 
SME asertaeeets 18,135, | 12,940, | 15,248, | 15,897, | 7,907, 
a) ere ones | 5)370, | 5,323, 4,271, | 5,206, | 3,423, 
EOraD, srasectveyinss | 3,531, | 3,976, | 3,461, | 2,645, | 1,894, 
Indiaos 2650s | 2,004, | 2,248, | 2,898, | 2,446, | 2,977, 
[120439, 118,689, | 93:93 | 69,396, | 64,573, 
ena Various. Hides wcrc | 3,044, | 3,182,| 38,217, | 3,188, | 2,892, 
CRIS saannteiheaes 4,311, 3,390, | 4,075, 3,961, 3,576, 
DR OUAIS. & caenctonnuas® | 6,185, | 4,504, | 4,087, | 4,604, 3,752, 
Mana ica tick ates | 3,128, | “2,077, | 25489, |- 2508.4 3.3: 
ME TEED 5.0 vesnebesrente | 11,501, | 10,946, | 10,754, |- 9,293; | 9,931, 
27,166, | 24,049, | 24,572, | 23,544, | 23,463, 
¥ 5 Agreltl. Guan ...ccceoreoes 72,0705 1,463, | 2,659, 1,635, | 2,022, 
Seeds: sissies } 135083, 3,947, 3372, 1 SOU, | Sos: 
| 6,659, 5410, 6,031, 4,846, 5,130, 

| RSE EAS SACHA, 
TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea ......... Nested | 10,044, | 9,439, | 10,666, | 9,176, | 6,851, 
COMES = sis eecenens | 4,604, | 38,616, | 4,155, | 3,803, | 2,629, 
Sugar & Molasses | 13,002, 16,458, | 12,367, | 12,019, | 13,252, 
Tobacco ..... ape 3,260, | 9,861, |: S,OLY, | 2.351, + 2190, 
Ride; cucu 1,331, | 1,809, | 1,866, | 2,400,| 2,127, 
PU IUTES tees cickeecliant 1,371, L172, 1,562, 1,228, 1,470, 
WY SSS ae catacastrorans 3,914, 5,008, 4,497, 3,649, 3,863, 
Spirits sue newesee eens 1,5 08, 1,990, 1,706, 1,692, 1,734, 
39,024, | 42,848, 39,836, 35,9185] 34a b2ks 
BAG OI Apa steieidcancnsledtaate Grain and Meal.| 20,643, | 19,709, | 25,886, | 37,748, | 34,750, 
PLOVIBIONS” ~uts 10,295; 9,740, 8,789, 8,564, 7,780, 
30,938, | 29449, | 345675, | 46,312, | 42,530; 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....] 5,525, BOd Ry ke BIG OS Nahar es 3,869, 


TotaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS.... (219,751, 


226,057, |203,826, |184,129, |173,687, 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMPORTS (say) | 54,937, 


56,511, | 45,154, 42,4735 | 43,422, 


ooo | Cee 


POPAT: TMPORUS » icc avconisrwieannon: 274,688, |282,568, |248,980, |226,592, |217,109, 





Note.—Heretofore the March number of the Jowrnal has only contained the value of 


imports made up for eleven months; it is now compiled for whole years, and will be con- 
tinued for the same term hereafter. 





a AL ee Le 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — Whole Years, 1865- 64. 63-62-61.—Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Brivisu and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





Whole Years. 000’s omitted. 
BRITISH Pees &C., Sc Mibeer : 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. ; 1861. 
£ £ £& £ £& 
Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 46,904, | 45,760, | 39,424, | 80,569, | 37,544, 
EE RSA TO,351, |, 9,096, 8,020, 6,208, 9,293, 
Woollen Manufactures 20,102, | 18,566, | 15,519, | 18,147, | 11,141, 
VAs teesears: ies: 5, A24; 5,422, 5,065, 3,854, | 3,546, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,884, | 2,018) 1+ 1,959, | 2,015, 2,036, 
PAIR ec ocatacaseese- 294, 297, 270, 346, 276, 
Linen Manufactures .. 9,155, | 8,158, | 6,510, | 5,181, | 3,859, 
SOR LL AEM ocansoxonotaiirs 2,505, | 8,010, + 2,636, | ~ 1,852, | 1,616, 


96,619, 925327, | 795303; 635147, 69,311, 


_ Swed. Apparel ...s..sassiiseoceescens 2,640, | 2,584, | 2,808, | 2,556, | 2,154, 
Haberdy. and Minry. | 5,014, | 4,787, | 4,362, | 38,592, | 3,423, 








7,654, 79371) 7170, 6,148, 55773 

















METALS sssssssessssvore Hardware siesscosseeseseens 4,334, | 4,159, | 3,827, | 3,346, | 3,425, 
MIACIMMCIY s.25:<csseessnooe0ss 5,214, | 4,854, | 4,365, | 4,097, | 4,220, 
Lai enn Oia colnigcle Sak 13,4561, | 13,214, | 13,11%, | 11,302, | 10,342, 
Copper and Brass........ 3,166, 3,911, 4,238, 2,823, 2,313, 
Lesa) PII. checsccsess 2,849, 2,786, 2,863, 2,729, 1,822, 
Coals and Culm ........ 4,432, | 4,162, | 3,708, | 3,750, | 3,593, 


a ee ee ee, eee) 


33444, 33,086, 32,107, 28,047, 25,7155 








Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenware and Glass} 2,186, | 2,179, | 2,090, | 1,863, | 1,660, 





























Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 2,060, | 1,828, | 1,777, | 1,594, | 1,417, 
ROL © sect auetcatees Loge 328, 472, 379, 484, 

Leo ae ene ey LIt, 148, 156, 127, 131, 

CSIMMICSS dsdercstitticseadl 109, 142, 190, 226, 279, 

Uh ie Geran eee Fis Wo 28lynl (287, | S20, \eerszes 

IPB | i edaccnsaciYoesesths 2A6 503, 454, 51d, 484, 

DOG a eeyatcccseuecns tee 1,425, 917; 868, 886, 604, 

4,260, | 4,142, | 4,204, | 4,044, | 3,769, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ........40. B77, 466, 457, 416, 445, 
PP ENIUGUEO cov shovesivsncness 2.90, 259, 802, 276, 264, 

Leather Manufactures | 2,462, | 2,404, | 2,318, | 2,565, | 2,197, 

ohana A 2 Re 184, 231, 256, 227, 230, 

Plate and Watches .... 404, 427, 463, 505, 449, 
SEALIOMEDY”...ccrccvesseussres 403, 304, 345, 286, 649, 





4,260, | 4,141, | 45141, | 45275) | 452345 

















Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 9,703, | 9,648, | 8,669, | 8,839, | 4,556, 
Pnonuimerated Articles, ..c:c.-c0cccsecscvssevexeces 75736, | 7,542, 8,805, 7,805, | 10,293, 
PE OUAT: LX POR VS: sss ccsicedsaceeoes 165,862, |160,436, |146,489, |124,138, |125,115, 
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SHIPPING.—Foreten Trape.—(United Kingdom.)—Years, 1865-64-63-62.— 
Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but 
excluding Government Transports. 























1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 

(Whole Years.) ter es © eS 
Tonnage) Average Tonnage Tonnage. Tonnage 
ENTERED :-— Vessels. nee Rarsiace Vessels.| (000’s | Vessels. neds Vessels. ar vs 

Vessels belonging to— No. | Tons. | Tons. No. Tons. | No. | Tons. 

VE Lace ce citetedevccsessnarsta 52241 8,4 owls 423) “AST A436 | ise, 
VREGION « Syassonapsevesnseseaess 1,023} 188,) 184 1,043 172.1 “963 162, 
ENT ety, Gass beeebopseanetavoie 3,676| 875,| 238 3.2001 © Popes toe 657, 
PCIE ion... hor keaasbenines 2,126) 226.7 ~ 106 2,871 |) 27851 2,634 1° 2575 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 3,959| 924,| 233 3,981} 942,132,857) “O29; 
Holland and Belgium... | 2,080} 286,) 188 1,702| 242.1 1,778| 247, 
Hp aIICO 4 secs cee ediedeerstons 23051 — SO, 91 2,884| 238,1 2,336 197, 
Spain and Portugal .... 4i9| 127,| 303 364]; 112,} 375] 115, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. | 1,154) 331,| 296 919 | 266;).-928 1: 267, 


United: States .....i0....0e08 343 | 368, | 1,058 
All other States ............ 22 7,| 3804 


681 | --0925) 13337 | 179; 
12 A, 15 5, 


| 


18,140 | 3,838, }17,770 | 4,150, 
23,773 | 7,299, |22,356 | 6,590, 











18,629 | 3,806, | 204 


United Kingdm. & 26,881 |8,358,| 323 


MDOP GES, accirceegecososesnes 








Totals Entered.... \44,510 |12,164,) 273 {42,108 |11,302,J41,913 |11,137,|40,126 |10,740, 






















































CLEARED :— 

Russia ....... ce ie, 444| 155,} 849 600] 220,} 420| 181, 137; 
SOCOM |cisabtteseneceeosnsoueus 92494, 366,) P68 } 1, 76r | “186, ter,0261.4 167; 163, 
NOEWAY (cdacalicssssasasensees | 1,995 |. 3795) HOO] 25398). 493, 04,8601" S33, 333, 
PP patna aK. Akaariessnsvepscdee 2,399) 251,| 105.1 2,924) . 289,10 3,242) 32k, 309, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 5,382] 1,093,} 203 | 3,422] 730,] 5,548 | 1,182, 1,072, 
Holland and Belgium.....| 2,258] 352,| 151 | 1,831} 287,] 1,888] 292, Sol, 
I PAMLOOL ons Soopae isasacsibadinane 4,128} 431,| 104 } 4,547] 464,] 4,602] 450, 492, 
Spain and Portugal .... Are) 227,306 436| 186,f 390] 124, 121, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. | 1,321] 421,| 816 | 1,242] 374,] 1,106] 380, 297, 
United States,............. 394| 397, | 1,008 434| 459,) 627! 648, 1,052, 
All other States ............ 38 9,| 237 31 11, 21 6, 12, 

ri 19,7014 8,771, | 191 [19,026 | 3,579, [20,773 | 3,934, 21,893 | 4,309, 
Tepes ea he 28,480 | 9,046,| 3807 [28,229 | 8,590, |27,624 | 7,952, 7,400, 


























Totals Cleared.... |48,181 |12,817,| 266 [47,255 |12,169,]48,397 |11,886,]48,959 |11,709, 
{ 


PSAP MON SAC SEE TENT OFS I ET SITET © NTE ORT NS SN NTE RT SN 9 MIRE IN TSA AEE RA NIP SENT UAE ne OI 5 ti SIE PE LEY ESI ES TIO 
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GOLD ann SILVER BULLION ann SPECIE.—Importep anp 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1865-64-63. 

[000’s omitted.] 




















1865. 1864. 1863. 
(Whole Years.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. _ Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Importedfrom:— | ¢ | ¢ £ £ £ £ 
PATIBEREA © s5.scc2oeciies 5,051, — 2,657, — 5,995, — 
So. Amca. and W. | 
o,Amea. and W-1 | gas, | 4929, | 5.240, | 11002, | 3897, | 6,651, 
ie States and 4,304, Aes: 7,480, tgs, | 7,821, 647, 
11,799, 51505 OF LOST1s 7h 9,1 895 pd 7.4d33 lb 73985 
TG GGL Bacssvancsecsaceasiess 308, 854, 57/2 gl Ws Ie op 187,|- 1287s 
anse T ll. 
Bele. f-[ 18%] 698 | 220) 2271, | 816, | 2,062, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
Gbrltr. ese i one, 19) ict 933 22 
Mita., Trky., and 
Egypt vclecccccsse es 4 a a Ls 49 
(CLIT ee eae er ei Ss =e == — _ — 
West Coast of Africa 112, 20, 96, 24, 70, 8, 
All other Countries.... | 1,006, 136, 4.20, 166, | 1,025, 189, 
Totals Imported.... | 14,485, | 6,976, | 16,901, | 10,827, | 19,142, | 10,888, 
Exported to :— 
vances) x..csusson ss 4.263, 700, £079, 1" 2146-0 3.508, 1,258, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
Se aoeeae BBB, | 2,008] 82, |. 1001, | 1104, | - 791, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
Gbeltre cee me | uae 4 > 29, | 1,748, 5s 


6,077, |-2,710, 9,447, 34176; 6,352, BORA, 


Ind. and China (vid } 580, | 3,808, 2,060, | 6,308, | 3,474, | 8,815, 





OY DL) sein crest nner 3 : 
Danish West Indies — — — — — — 
United States ............ 61, 5; 185, 5s 40, 14, 
South Africa .........++ 19, — 208, _— 159, 4, 
PVE SUE T ELIS 4 segs assia vecwsnes — _— — — _— oe 
MSA 7allis Nye. 2 dea satis 1,271, 105, 927, ta, 1 1,681, 50, 
All other Countries.... 485, 90, 453, 245, | 3,097, 300, 

Totals Exported... 8,493, | 6,718, 13,280, 9,877, | 15,3803, 1 11,240, 


_——]$—— | —  —— ——_______f —_ SS i - 


Excess of Imports... | 5,992, 258, 3,621, 950, | 3,839, — 
s Exports .... ae os ee Ce — 648, 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—31st Dzo., 1865-64-63-62. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 81st Dec., 1865-64-63-62. 


[000’s omitted.] 





QUARTERS, 1865. Corresponding Quarters. 
1865. 1864. Se 
ended 31st Dec. Diese: More. 1863. 1862. 
x Ed £ £ x ©, 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
Customs Ovoeeoseroece eoceoee 5,670, 5,932, 262, — 5,970, 6,320, 
MNRGABD iscsasessadeisiasoswenees Pear 5,000, — 110, 4,753, 4,000, 
PSU AIIDIS: «15, sa nrasiseasen soho: 2,373, | 2,220, — 150, 2,293, | 2,187, 
WAS OSes wasuenscietdeotstuidesss 1,327, 1,294, _ a3, 1,285, 1,270, 
Rost OL6e: 5.0: casosaenns« 1,830, 1... 1,000, 129, — 990, 950, 
15,600, | 15,539, || 391, 283, 14,727, 
Pro periy Lax. ..c6tees: yA Ray OS, — 40, 2,931, 
17,081, | 17,259, 391, 223; 17,658, 
Crown Lands ............ 90, 88, _ 2, 86, 
Miscellaneous............ 866, 863, — 4, 634, 
Potala ctx. 18,007, | 18,070, 391, 320; 18,378, 
ne ee 
Net Drcr. £62,181 
YEARS, 1865. Corresponding Years. 
1865. 364. 
ended sist Dec, Less. More. | 1863. | 1862. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
Customs .ccscersserveeeee 21,707, | 22,535, |} 828, — | 23,421, | 24,036, 
CORED. cschixcaseaecdecsnassns 19,649, | 19,348, —_ 3306, {| 17,745, | 17,634, 
RUAMITIS vekoe bode vuctanctense 9,636, | 9,468, — 3168, 9,252, | 8,914, 
UPAR OSM. deg. sxsoasn tous droteass 3,364, | 3,261, —_ »103, 3,208, | 3,148, 
Bash OMe Wiwinseantens 4,250, | 4,060, 396, a 3,800, | 3,600, 
58,606, | 58,667, || 1,224, | ,577, | 57,426, | 57,232, 
Property Tax ......0004 73668, |: 7;000' * oe 190, 9,806, | 11,104, 
66,209, | 66,666, || 1,224, ,7647, | 67,232, | 68,336, 
Crown Lands ............ 314, 307, — 6, 302, ,298, 
Miscellaneous............ 55673) 3,152, 478, — 2,899, | 2,362, 
Totaie: de: 69,196, | 70,125, DIS 1 T78y 70,433, | 70,996, 


Net Dror. £928,896 
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REVENUE.—UnItTED KINaGpDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Dzc., 1865 :— 
APPLICATION, 


An Account showing the REvENuE and other Receipts of the QUARTER 
ended 31st December, 1865; the Appiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1865, viz.;— £ 
Great Britain ois cw 2 eisc ce se se 6450 weree sees cece es = 
Ireland «3.5% er Sieh eia Vis eieie cleteigivie: site etaieraisr leas censiaar ee eeu OOm 
——— 220,582 


Income received in the Quarter ended 3lst December, 1865, as shown in 

PMOCOUAIEOED «ya irals tos) arei.cre’ sgiainte'e. + s-ers) oivoole Gira oho sle Sele sk ha eials sine ot oes nos FOOT 4EO) 
Amount received in the quarter ended 3lst December, 1865, in repayment of 

PPV AMECSHOE EUIDIIC! VV OLS, CoC s.0 6 <0 e/9's ep ane 6:6 onic oie o oite,¢ arsietew Re sl bee's 612,504 


£18,740,501 
Balance, being the Deficiency on 31st December, 1865, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
charges payable in the Quarter to 38lst March, 1866, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter ....-ee.e00-. 2,573,604 


£21,314,105 











Paid :— 


Amount applied out of the Income in Redemption of Deficiency Bills Issued £ 
in the Quarter to 3lst December, 1865, for the charge of the Consolidated 
Fund in, Great Britain on 30th September, 1865 2.0605 ces ve. se se eces 8,018,094 


Amount applied out of the Income to pe Services in the Quarter ended 
31st December, 1865 rect reee cence sora ececcccscee 8,608,219 


Charge of the Consolidated Pind for the Weed ended 31st 
December, 1865, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt .....0.cccsseceess £6,241,093 
SEC UrgITA OD LeeI) OLNK, 26, 5r% vovaro; o10. 5 6 cake Woke! ver olaharadore wie a oe eae 304,288 
Principal of Wixebog wer Tails. s.c0sss, 6: do:.0-0:0'070 8 d:0/0 0148 384,200 
Fnterest of Wchequer Wsiis:. 52.0%: feds 055S-isiehs oles 57,568 


Pe MP CD IOME ye Verses ns alal sre aed 6 beeie eee 
Mee Cri SABE Ws slecem anata atest atet eels: a S'el ele) aie ere ase eo 101,395 
Other Charges on Consoliaated EV ILG: <io)ee 16:86:28,036 ae 533,955 
Advances for Public Works, &. ...cecccccsceccocce 524,297 
Ror MOUS USEC | ee RRA eae AIOE RCE RT eRe CRA 630,142 


——.__ 8,776,938 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 


Ireland for the Quarter ended 31st December, 1865 ....ccececccccsoccccs 910,724 


£21,314,105 


Somer ene 
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BRITISH CORN.—@azette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Fourth Quarter of 1865. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 





Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 


Weeks ended on a Saturday, 
1865. 

















| 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
Napwils Te is Se te 
Oct. WL Walyconadive Weta roteee 4a a 30) 4 2O0eee 
ke DAN Scave samen sas cacesaeantatacent 4) ll 30) 9 205 11 
53 QP costrtoeesec see eeeak back nonewest 42 1 oneal 207 14 
42 4 31 = Ql = 
4I 10 | 30 9 20-39 
43 4 | 33 eet 3} 21~_6 
A 3 B20 Q20 = 
46 11 3a. ey 22 «9 
46 10 84 = 22 9 
Ais vey 22) TO 42 3 
46 6 By IY) 22 8 
46 5 Sone Be yal 
46 8 382 _9 22° 11 
46 8 82 10 ae ell 
46 11 32 «6 22 G 
Average for December .iecseserescrerses 46 8 33 «= 22) 10 
Average for the quarter .....ss.neecces 44 10 See 22° = 
Average TOrithe year> dass 41 10 29 «9 | PAS SANG) 








RAILWAYS.—Pricess, Oct.—Dec.;—and Trarric, Jan.—Dec., 1865. 
Total Traffic. | Traffic pr. 














Total For the (£100). Dividends per Cent. 


























: NX; : r Mile pr. Wk. 
oe Railway. Price on Miles'‘Open. Noovs Ree 52 esis. for Half Years. 
pended Ist | 8rd | 6th , : 30 June,|31 Dec.|30 Jun. 
Mins. Dec. | Nov.{ Oct. | ’65. | °64. | °65. | °64. 1765. |64. 7 65.1 265. | 764. 
£ No. | No. £ L £ So ods )oScudk Sees 
62,4 |Lond.& N. Westn.|1263)1247/123 31,274 |1,274] 5,850,) 5,569,| 87 60 -|70 -| 57 6 
46,6 |Great Western ....| 633) 633) 64 [1,280 [1,270] 3,640,] 3,551, 55 20 =—|)32 64 305= 
17,9| » Northern...129 |1380 |13813] 404] 365] 1,904,| 1,776) 81 55 —|87 6] 55 


Io —|25 -{ 12 6 
50 —|60 -| 50 - 
25 —|o7 6] 42 6 
45 —-|55 -| 45 - 


| ff | eee 


22,9| 5  Hastern ....| 463) 464] 473] 721] 663 
1358 | BRIG MEOW i018: 105 |105 |1052]) 293] 267 
18,0 South-Eastern ....| 80 | 792) 793] 315] 306 
15,8| 5 Western....| 973} 97 | 96 | 490} 470 


























186,4 928) 923} 92414,777 |4,615 |16,672,/16,01],| 68 


mores Nd 


24,7 |Midland_............,1252/126 [1242] 677|- 663 
20,7 |Lanesh.and York.|1233)1223/1192] 403] 403 
13,6 |Sheffieldand Man.| 613) 58 | 573) 246] 246 
32,2 |North-Hastern ....{1115 1105/1093}1,208 |1,160 





























91,2 1053)1044/102412,534 |2,4721 9,009,| 8,572) 81 











ad 


13,4 |Caledonian_........ 127 |128 |129 | 408] 408 
8,7 |Gt.S.&Wn. Irlnd.| 95 | 922) 92 | 387) 387 

















29957 Gen. aver. ,...,100%| 982) 983}8,106 |7,882 ]27,375,|26,172,) 69 | 66 | 4o 11/56 1| 47 1 








Consols.—Money Prices, 1st Dec., 894 to $ (de.)—1st Nov., 883 to 89 (de.).—1s¢ Oct., 883 to 894 (de.). 
Exchequer Bills.—1s¢ Dec., 9s. to 5s. dis.—1st Nov., 4s. to 3s. dis.—lst Oct., 6s. to 1s. dis. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKtY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Fourtu QuaRTER (Oct.—Dec.) of 1865. 








[0,000’s omitted.] 
1 g 5 4, 5 6 7 
IssvuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 

Liabilities. Assets. : 

occ abi ah DATES. as SESS Gas ois Be Oe i be dae er Minimum Rates 
Notes Government Other Gold ee C wil ee P os meee 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. Bullion, ( ol 16.) Bank of England. 

£ £ £ £ oo ' 

Mins. 1865. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlus. 1865. Per ann. 
27,09 Oct Oct SEL OL 3,63 12,44 223 29Sep.4 p.ct. 
26,61 Sy oh ee tee LP 01 3,63 11,96 PDD 2 Oct. 5 Ff 
26,65 sein te PROF 3,63 12,00 225.3% Gres Orcas 
27,06 yg) SAN Bite 11,01 3,63 12,41 2Z1,o2 iy) hia é AB 
27,16 INOW. Ea: 11,01 3,63 12,51 21,85 
27,22 e Sf... tor 3,63 12,57 24548 
27,51 ag ho ee 101 3,63 12,82 21,85 
28,32 Ry PS 11,01 3,63 13,67 20,57 24. Nov. 6 ,, 
28,50 Ge roe LEOL 3,63 13,85 ZO 2 
28,33 Wee Gaz. 11,01 3,63 13,68 20375 
27,89 paved Mow n se: 11,01 3,63 13,24: 20,56 
27,96 bee aan 1t01 3,63 13,04 20,63 
27,34 59 vay ome 11,01 3,63 12,70 20,46 30 Dec. 7 a 

















BANKING DEPARTMENT. 



































8 9 10 ul 12 13 14 15 16 107 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Total 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Dares, Securities. Reserve. ‘of : 
Se Seven —_———— || ——————— } Liabili- 
Day and Geldand ties 
Capital.| Rest. Public. | Private. one (Wdnsdys.) Sei ee Other. || Notes. ier ee 
£ £ x ee £ £ EA £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. || Mins. 1865. | Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55| 3,82 6,89 ; 13,80 9 | Oct. 6]10,38 4,17 4,36 VE! 39,66 
14,55} 3,13 7 23h OL 00 » 138] 9,81 24,09 4,29 78 38,97 
14,55 Syl 3559 14,01 06 3 201 933 1 2 1,45 4,34 78 39,89 
14,55 3,18 3,79 | 18,28 300 » 2o 1 931 20,00 5,24 1 35,37 
14,55 | 3,18 || 4,16 | 12,98|/ ,54 | Nov. 1] 9,24) 20,14]} 5,81 | ,71- | 35,42 
14,55 | 3,19 4,89 | 138,15 2 a 8] 9,75 ZO,O7) 5,74 74 136,30 
14,55 | 3,20 5,69 12,27 sO » 15] 9,74 UO, ak 6,36 »82 | 36,22 
14,551 3,21 || 6,15 | 12,88} ,49 eo 227 9,F4 1 19,00). 75/4 | 579 134628 
14,55 | 3,18 6,54 12,47 49 va aa 9,74 18,95 Lie 78 37,25 
14,55} 3,19 6,62 | 12,65 47 | Dec. 6] 9,84 | 19,28]| 7,58 78 137,48 
14,55 | 3,22 7,08 | 14,26 06 we ow O84 tl 21.6% 1,08 578 139,57 
14,55 | 3,24 4,347 | 14,09 42 aw O,00 f 25,03 TBS: 583 139,68 
14,34 | 3,25 || 8,54 | 13,23] ,40 | ,, 27] 9,89 | 22,51 || 6,88 | ,71 |39,98 
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CIRCULATION.—Covuntry BANKS. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENeuanp and W ALES 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Fourrn QuartER (Oct.—Dec.) 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 


* Joint 

nee aoe TOTAL. 

DatTEs. ; anks. : 
(Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed 
Issues, | Issues, | Issues, 
4,14). 3,20). 7,97). 

£ a 

1865. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
Oct. 7] 3,19} 2,94] 6,18 
» 14]! 38,23 | 2,93 | 6,16 
SV eeso.| 9.09 ' 6.12 
» 28) 3,13 2,89 6,02 
Nov. 4| 3,13 | 2,88 | 6,01 
33 413.07 2,87 5,94 
a 18} 3,03 2,84 5,87 
3 BB 2,99 1-281. | 5,80 
Dec. 2) 2,97 | 2,78 | 5,74 
»  9| 2,92 | 2,741 5,66 
| aR RU ra Pa Neal Ran eA 
» 281 2,89 | 2,73 16,62 
_ 30| 2,90 2,72 5,61 


I 


of 1865; and in Scotuanp and Irevanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 


Three 
Weeks, 
ended 


1865. 








Oct. 14 


Nov. 11 


Dec. 9 





SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
£5 Tinciek TOTAL. £5 Under ToTAL. 
and a and ; 
(Fixed (Fixed 
a £5. Tesnes, ara £5, haaaes: 
upwar §. 9,75). upw ards. 6,35). 
£ £ £ £ = £ 
Mins. | Mlins.| Mins. | Mins. | Mins.!| Mins 
1,63 | 2,88] 4,51 | 3,28 | 3,32| 6,61 
1,93 | 2,95} 4,88 | 3,40 | 3,49] 6,89 j 
1,75 | 3,15] 4,90 | 3,20 | 3,49} 6,69 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonvon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. ° 





1 

















Bullion Prem. 
as arbitrated. jorDis. 


Agnst.| For | per 
Engd. | Engd. | mille. 






pr. ct. 


pr. ct. 


2 





25°60 
"65 


Oct. ae 
ye, 





PP) 


60 
"523 


Nov. 4.. 
A its eee 


9) 















7 


Hamburg. Calcutta. 
Bullion We | asin | tale 
as arbitrated. Calcutta 
York. Councill 2°? 
London 
Aenst.| For 
Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s. {60 d.s./ 6 m.d 








pr. ct. 


8 9 10 ll 






























pr.ct.| pr.ct. | d. d. 
— | 1573 | 232 | 242 
"1 9 ” ” + 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
JUNE, 1866. 


Report of the Councin for the Financrat, YEAR ended 31st 
Detember, 1865, and for the Srsstonat YEAR ended 15th March, 
1866, presented at the Tuirty-SreconD ANNIVERSARY Merrtina 
of the Svartstrcan Socrury, held at the Society’s Rooms, 
12, St. James’ Square, on Thursday, 15th March, 1866; with 
the Procurpines of that Meeting. 


Lorp Hoveuton, President, in the Chair. 


Ir has again become the duty of the Council of the Statistical 
Society to place before the Fellows an account of the proceedings 
of the Society. The transactions which they have now the satisfac- 
tion of reporting, constitute the work of the thirty-second year of 
the existence of the Society. 

The tabular statement subjoined, exhibits the number of Fellows 
for the past and the previous sessional year, as well as the changes 
which have occurred during both periods. 








1865-66. 1864-65. 
The number of Fellows on the 1st of March was....} 364 358 
Life Members included in that number ................004, 68 C4. 
Members lost during the year by death, with- 35 
Pa Wal. Ory Cota lin cbs. scsadoscencacsbsnsaasdaadedisdersdansin a? 
DW NECIN DOPE CLSCUER 45; cevvcesnas.natecndeaxoscuseabdeonsasanacesss 30 40 


The Cash Balance, the Income, and the Surplus of Assets for the 
financial years ending December, 1864 and 1865, were as follows :— 

















Past Year. Previous Year. 
£ ae 
Balance at the beginning of the year .eccssecssererseees 175 330 
Receipts from all sources during the year wu... 921 748 
Cash balance at the end of the year... 302 | 175 
pa of assets over liabilities at the end of the} } beak : 1,787 


ay 
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From March, 1864, to February, 1865, inclusive, ten papers were 
read at the ordinary meetings of the Society ; and the large atten- 
dances of Fellows and visitors shows that the interest of those 
meetings was generally well sustained. The titles and authorship 
are given of the papers in the following list :— 


March 21, 1865.—Professor J. HB. T. Rogers, M.A—On the Sta- 
tistical and Fiscal Definition of the word 
“ Income.” ) 

i y Myr. Horace Mann.—On Public Schools and the 
Civil Service of India. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke—On the supposed Decrease 
of the Turks and Increase of the Christians in 
Turkey. . 

May 16, " Professor W. 8. Jevons, M. A.—On the Variation 

of Prices and the Value of the Currency since 
1782. 

June 20, y Professor L. Levi.—On the Economic Condition 

of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
if » Sir J. Lubbock, Bart.—On the Country Clearing. 
Noy. 21, re Dr. W. A. Guy.—On the Original and Acquired 
meaning of the Term Statistics, and on the Pro- 
per Functions of a Statistical Society: Also on 
the Question whether there be a Science of 
Statistics; and if so what are its Nature and 

Objects. 

Dec. 19, i Dr. Wm. Farr.—On the Mortality of Children in 
the different States of Europe. (Jn continua- 
tion of the paper read last session.) 

Jan.16, 1866—Mr. 7. A. Welton. —On French Population 
Statistics. 

Feb. 20, ‘, Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P.—On the Organisation, 
Strength, and Cost of the French and English 
Navies in 1865. 


April 18, 


Tt is satisfactory to know that the sale of the Society’s Journal 
to the public has steadily increased during the last five or six years. 
This fact is the more gratifying because it indicates a growing appre- 
ciation for a branch of scientific research usually thought devoid of 
popular attraction. 

The books and reports on the shelves of the library amounting 
to more than 3,000 volumes have been duly catalogued to the pre- 
sent time, upon a system which affords a ready clue both to the 
author and to the subject. A few works on Economic Science, either 
by purchase or donation, have been added to those stated in detail 
in last year’s report as forming part of the “Tooke Memorial.” 
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The thirty-fifth meeting of the British Association was held at 
Birmingham in September. A list of the papers read before the 
Section of “ Economic Science and Statistics’’ will be found in the 
Journal for December. The Section was presided over by Lord 
Stanley, whose opening address has been printed in the Journal. Of 
the papers read upon the same occasion, the Council have selected 
several for publication in extenso; three were printed in the last 
number of the Jowrnal, and the two others will form part of the 
next, _ : 

In the Society’s obituary for the last year, the names of three 
Fellows occur, whose services at an early period of our progress, the 
Council feel they cannot allow to pass unnoticed. Mr. Woronzow 
Greig was one of the first Honorary Secretaries of the Society, and 
continued to act in that capacity for some years. He rendered 
valuable assistance when assistance was most needed; and, though it 
is now some time since he took an active part in our proceedings, he 
continued to be a fellow up to the period of his decease. 

Lord Monteagle bore a part, with many distinguished persons, 
in the formation of the Society, and always interested himself in its 
proceedings. In 1845, he was chosen President, and filled the chair 
during that and the following session. 

The Society have sustained a more recent loss in the person of 
Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, a Member 
of the Council for the year just concluded, and one of the founders 
of the Society, and a man of eminence in many departments of 
science. 

The figures given at the beginning of this report show that th 
losses sustained by the Society have been more than made good by 
fresh candidates for admission; and that the receipts of the year 
have been amply sufficient to meet all ordinary demands. 

Since the auditors made their report upon the accounts of the 
past year, the Council have purchased in the names of the Trustees, 
rool. new 3 per cent. By this transaction the funded property 
of the Society has been raised to 1,100. 

The Council congratulate the Society on the Report which they 
are enabled to present. : 


The President moved the adoption of the Report, together 
with the Abstract of Receipts and Payments, and the Auditors’ 
Report. 

The Resolution having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 


A Ballot was then taken for the election of a President, Council, 
and Officers, for the ensuing twelyemonths, and the following was 
declared to be the list, viz.:— 

02 
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CoUNCIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1866-67. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD HOUGHTON. 


Council. 
Major-General Balfour, C.B. Frederick Hendriks 
Right Hon. Lord Belper James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 
A. J. Beresford Beresford-Hope, M.P. William Barwick Hodge 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. Charles Jellicoe 
William John Bovill Professor W. S. Jevons, M.A. 
Samuel Brown Francis Jourdan 
William Camps, M.D. Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A. 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B. William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 
David Chadwick Matthew Henry Marsh, M.P. 
Leonard Henry Courtney George Moffat, M.P. 
William Ewart, M.P. William Newmarch, F.R.S. 
William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. Frederick Purdy 
Right Hon. Earl Fortescue Professor J, H. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 
William Augustus Guy, M.B. Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 
James Thomas Hammick John Walter 


The names of the New Members of the Council are printed in Italics. 


Treasurer. 
William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


William Augustus Guy, M.B. | William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 
Frederick Purdy. 


Mr. Tayler moved a vote of thanks to the President, Council, 
and Officers, for their services during the past year, which was 
carried unanimously. 


A yote of thanks to the Chair brought the proceedings to a close. 


The Auditors made the following Report :— 


« STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“12, St. JAMES’ SQUARE, 
« London, 31st January, 1866. 


‘© The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts for the year 1865 


‘“ REPORT :-— 


«That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books, with the 
Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January to the 31st December, 1865, and find 
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them correct. The Receipts (including a Balance from 1864, of 175. 3s. 10d.) 
have been 1,096/. 6s. 7d., and the Payments 7941. 12s. —d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 3012. 14s. 7d. 


“They have also examined the statement of Assets and Liabilities prepared 
by the Council; the former amount to 1,978/. 19s. 2d., and the latter to 
1047. 14s. -d.,—leaving a Balance in favour of the Society of 1,874. 5s. 2d. 


“They also find that at the end of the year 1864, the number of Fellows was 
365, of whom 11 Died, 7 Resigned, and 6 are Defaulters; and that 26 new 
Fellows were elected during the year, leaving 367 as the number on the list, 
31st December, 1865. 


(Signed) “GEORGE Horst, 
“ Epw. T. BuaKkELy, > Auditors.” 
** Leone LEVI, 


The statement of Receipts and Payments, and Assets and 
Liabilities, is as follows :— 
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(1.)—Recerets and Payments of the Sratisticat Society for the Year 1865. 








RECEIPTS. 
ea ab N85 
alance in Bank, 31st ~ 9 
December, 1865...... } £167 3 - 
Balance in hands of Assis- 
tant Secretary ....... ; Les 
Balance of Advertisement 
Cash in hands of Assis- db. 2 6 
tant Secretary ....... 
————— st 1 AO 
1865. 
Wividendsion Consols:, cst +6 «ese 29 7 
Subscriptions, viz. :— 
Arrears—6 at £2 2s... £1212 - 
271 for 1865 ,, 22s... 569 2 <= 
1 for 1866-7-8-9 2 2s... 8 8 - 
— 6590 2 
4 Compositions at £21 .............. 84 - 
Journal Sales in account of 1864, per 2 
; 69 18 
publisher ....0sscescescsseveses 
Journal Sales in account 
of 1865, per publisher > £115 - 7 
and Assistant Secretary 
Advertisements in ae a9 14 ~ 
PR ARIIUGL aisha stasebin Sn 
— 147 14 


———— 


£1,096 16 





| 


10 





{ 


@ 


7 


rf 

















PAYMENTS. 
£ 8. a; 
FRGME Meo sc Baieiens Da lensigns ipeietaiapayeeie od 7 - - 
Ss Seen aCe eae SO DOTe 185 - - 
Printing Journal...... £346 16 - 
Making Index to Journal 4 4 = 
351 - - 
Advertising Journal and Meeting... 381 6 6 
Ordinary Meetings, viz. :— 
Refreshments......... £7. 9. 6 
ISGECTIOSINIGS'. «sc o's a 0yare + 6 8 - 
Diagramme... 0.6.0 Lo" t9--"G 
Other Expenses ...... 912 - 
——-_ 34 Sli 
Library (books and bookbinding) ... 138 12 1 
Stationery and MiscellaneousPrinting 34 8 56 
Postage (Letters, Journals, &e.) .... 2015 - 
Fire and Tight... 6.22 eees gs ew eee 10 10. 6 
Furniture and Repairs...........- 1d Te 
Other Incidental Expenses ........ 238 211 
Balancein Bank,3lst December,1865 296 18 4 
Balance of Petty Cash 
in hands of isnt £- - 3 
Secretary .....0«se. 
Balance of Advertise- 
ment Cash in hands vt 416 - 
Assistant Secretary.. 
we 4 16,.3 
£1,096 16 7 








(II.)—Batance Suze of Asserts and Lianiities on 31st DEcrmBER, 1865. 





LIABILITIES. 
£8. A ES 
Printing Journal for ieee oS aes 
(SAY) ccc sve cence cece 
Preparing Index.......... 4 4 - 
94 4 
GOB sss, ca ce keene wees 417 6 
Stationery and aie 512 6 
Janeous Printing ...... 
10 10 


Balance in favour of Society .... 1,874 5 


od 


£1,978 19 





S 


2 





‘ 
2 





ASSETS. 
Cash Balance ........ £296 18 4 
Petty Cash Balance ... - - 3 
Advertisement Cash 47858 
Balance . 4.415050: 


——— SU 


Investments :— 


3 per Cent. Consols 


(3281. 1és. ty £800 ea 








New 3 per Cents. : 
(6711, 14s. 8d.). . ; es! 
— 957 4 7 
Property (Estimated Value) :— 
Books in Dibfary ss. 2: 20.5 £400 
Journals in Stock ....0.... 200 
Parnitine ote G es woe nO Ae 
— 700 - ~ 
Arrears recoverable (say)........ ‘ 20 - - 
£1,978 19. 2 
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On the StatisticaAL Proaruss of the Kinepom of Irary. 
By Samurt Brown, V.P.SS. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 20th March, 1866. ] 


CONTENTS ; 
PAGE PAGE 
I.—General Description of the King- APPENDIX. 
domeotrltaly” Passes. saeesnseacs.ateve uy) ee it ad 
—Wei ; Territory of L[taly .....2..cseocsssssssenes 226 
a Wea SUERTE searvernn a II.—Population of ve Kingdom of Italy 
III.—Statistical Department of) > the according to the Census, Ist 
Kingdom of Italy ......ccseseree 200 Janteity; AOC? HAG ss.5h..2 deb saceeee 227 
IV.—Territory .......... Neck, Sec dectaiasehs 201 Iit—Finance and Public Debt of the 
v : Rea Kingdom of Italy, Budgets for 
.—Population Cesare ccsegvesecetecaccesusoce 202 1864, 1865, AndeSGG. eyes weer 923 
Vi.—Registry of Population ............0 904, IV.— Ordinary National Roads ............ 228 
VIL—M + Bel the Poshlaii 204 V.—lItalian Railroads in 1863............... 229 
ovement OF Whe LOpulAat1ON ...... VI.—State Railroads in 1862 compared 
NM AR RIESE oh geno. sable enans ceateacsadvoine 206 WIth US Gl gar. daw vownesaaensesssanes 230 
ie Vil.—Telegraphs of Italy, France, Switzer- 
MENG NAV Vics P-aics se oa “ston siie tasaneonsisiiseces 207 land, and Belgium compared ...... 231 
X.—Finance and Public Debts ......... 908 | VIII. —Societies for Mutual Aid (Friendy 
ade Societies); VSR 20. .Ue..c.ssvet esas ene 231 
XI.—Means of Communication ......... 210 IX.—Friendly Societies. Rates of Mor- 
WL Se BAN TPOROM geet avcuec tne onesens ai reedathss 211 tality and Sickness in Fifty-eight 
A SOcieues I] BG67- f..0..00nvsdnvever 232 
XIII.—Telegraphs sae ceescesccvcescencescesocecs 212 X.—Commercial, Industrial, and Credit 
RLY Post OMe yeas. ated cease 212 Companies, 1865. .........sssseeseees 232 


XI.—Commerce of Italy. Total Value of 


XV.—Societies for Mutual Aid (Friendly Imports and Exports in 1858, or 


OGLCIIES) teense cesaeedores sttevesiacne 213 


Nearest Date of Returns previous 
GVH AWCAON. Alithacc tae shahaneokorers 214 GOrtherO MiOmvess, caver ccceespane ce eeses 2388 
XVII.—Commercial, Industrial, and Credit ee oe Beer Imports and aah 
OE AT EES SOS ES *15 | x111.—Commerce of Great Britain’ with 
XVIII.—Natural Products of the Soil ...... 215 Italy. Trade and Navigation 
3} ‘ Accounts of the United Kingdom 
ERENCE —-GOMMICE CO sain aeons saciestee vsmsosaasieve 218 for the Year ending 31st Decent 
SX OONCIUSION ..,<cdss acs qcrvontudeastiestes 223 Bers L865. di swcstetslerdoastaaesacecounes 234 


l.— General Description of the Kingdom of Italy. 
Irany, if taken in its fullest extent, as claimed by recent Italian 
writers, may be considered to comprise the whole of the Peninsula, 
which lies between the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, bounded on 
the north by the immense semicircle of the Alps, as well as the dif- 
ferent islands which surround it and naturally belong to it by locality 
and population. 

The length of the Peninsula from Mont Blane to Cape Spartivento 
is 1,240 kilometres = 771 English miles. 

The Kingdom of Italy now includes the greater part of this ter- 
ritory. In the statistical tables the similar facts relating to the 
Venetian and Roman provinces as well as to the other parts of Italy 
under foreign dominion, are generally given for comparison. 

The geographical position of Italy affords it singular advantages, 
lying between 47° and 36°; its northern provinces yield the same 
class of products as the central parts of Trance, whilst in the south, 
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and especially in the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, tropical produc- 
tions abound. 

No very great rivers traverse Italy. The Po in the north and 
the Volturno in the south are the most considerable in their fertilizing 
effects on the country they pass through. But the numerous streams 
which descend from the mountains might easily be, and in many dis- 
tricts are, most profitably employed in the irrigation of the soil. 

The long extent of sea coast, however (amounting to 5,400 kilo- 
metres = 3,356 miles), and the numerous harbours to be found in it 
have led to an amount of coasting trade which supplies the want of 
internal navigation. Some of the largest cities and towns are situa- 
ted on the sea coast. 

The Italians expect much from the position of their country, 
lying as it does on the way from Great Britain to her eastern posses- 
sions, and are sanguine in their belief that a great trade with the 
East will spring up in a brief period by the opening of the canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez. 

They are consequently making the most earnest efforts to perfect 
the railway communication to Brindisi on the Adriatic shore, and the 
magnificent and arduous work of piercing the tunnel through Mount 
Cenis, is undertaken by the Italian Government with the view of 
making the line complete by way of Paris to the port on the Adriatic 
which is most convenient for Egypt. Other routes are designed by 
way of the St. Gothard to connect the railway system with Switzer- 
land and the Rhine, and by the Splugen and Septimer Passes with the 
Danube. A most important report has just been issued by a commis- 
sion, under the presidency of 8. Corrente, appointed to consider the 
relative advantages of the several Alpine routes. 

The mineral riches of Italy have hitherto been but little developed. 
In a short time, however, projected roads or railways will penetrate 
into various parts of the Appennines, and facilitate the extraction 
and transport of their long buried treasures. 

In selecting some of the more striking national features from 
official or private statistics, I feel the great difficulty of the task. I 
can only give the most brief summary under each prominent head, 
and must even then leave a multitude of interesting questions with- 
out the least notice, referring the members to the large mass of 
statistical documents with which our library has been enriched by 
the Italian Government, through the kindness of Dottore Pietro 
Maestri. The other works to which I have had recourse have been 
the “ Annuario Statistico Italiano ’’ (prepared by that gentleman and 
8. Corrente, the other Italian Delegate to the Berlin Congress); the 
“ Annuario di Economia Sociale e di Statistica del Regno d'Italia,” 
by P. Duprat and A. Gieca, and one or two other works,» 

The Kingdom of Italy is constituted thus :— 
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1. The Old States of Sardinia, to which King Victor Emanuel II 
sueceeded on the abdication of his father, 23rd March, 1849. 

2. By the treaty of Villa Franca, 11th: July, 1859, and the peace 
of Zurich, 10th November, 1859, he obtained Lombardy, part of the 
Papal States, and the Duchies of Parma and Modena. 

3. The Grand Duchy of Tuscany was annexed by decree of 22nd 
March, 1860. | 

4. The Marches, Umbria, and the Two Sicilies were added to the 
Kingdom 17th December, 1860, the last great accession being in 
great measure the fruits of the genius and daring enterprise of the 
great patriot, Garibaldi. 

The King was proclaimed King of Italy by vote of the ltalian 
Parliament, 17th March, 1861. 


Il. — Weights and Measures. 


The metric system of weights and measures is the only legal one 

throughout the kingdom, and was so established by the law of 29th 
June, 1861. 
_ In the Sardinian States it had been in force since 1850. In Lom- 
bardy the law of 15th September, 1859, declared that it should be 
legal from 1st January, 1861. In Modena it was decreed in 1849, 
but not brought into general use. In Romagna, 8th October, 1859. 
In Emilia, 15th September, 1860. In Tuscany, 11th January, 1860, 
by decree of the Provisional Government. In the Marches and 
Umbria, 10th and 24th November, 1860. 

Consequently all the weights and measures given in the statisti- 
cal tables are in metrical quantities and values, the Italian lira being 
the same as the French franc, say 25 = 1/. 

In order to facilitate the understanding of these values, I give 
the following equivalents most in use :— 


English and French. French and English. 
Length— 
1 mile = 1-609 kilometres | 1 kilometre = ‘6214 mile 
1 yard = ‘914 metre 1 metre = 1:904 yard 
Surface— 


I 
I 


{ 2°59 square kilo- | 1 square kilo- \ 


1 square mile 
metres metre 


*3863 square mile 


1 , yard = ‘836 metre 1 square metre = 1:196 » yards 
1 acre = ‘4047 hectare | 1. hectare = 2-471 acres 
Capacity— 
1 pint =  °5679 litre 1 litre = 1-761 pint 
1 bushel = ‘3635 hectolitre | 1 hectolitre = 2°761 bushels 
1 qr. (8 bushels)= 29078 ,, 1 re = 22°01 imperial gals. 
Weight— 
1 lb. avoirdu- Hee ervey _ f 2°2046]bs. avoirdu- 
pois (7,000$ = -4536kilogram | ~ “)08"* a pois 
erains) 1 any | “SOS tow avolr- 
1 ton =1016:04 kilograms oo ele L  dupois 
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TI1.—Statistical Department of the Kingdom of Italy. 


The Statistical Department was organised in connection with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, by Royal Decrees 
of 9th October, 1861, and 3rd July, 1862. 

It applies to the whole kingdom. In every Secretariat of the 
Provincial Governments, General Intendences, or Prefectures, a 
permanent statistical bureau is appointed, with a chief secretary and 
other employés according to the population of the different provinces, 
and a certain number of supernumeraries to be engaged for tempo- 
rary work. 

In each commune is a statistical committee, elected by the com- 
munal council, or, in default of election, nominated by the provincial 
council, and varying in number from nine members in cities of 
60,000 inhabitants or more, to three in communes of less than 6,000 
inhabitants. 

The duties of the General Statistical Department are to prepare 
and see carried out, regulations and instructions for all the statistics 
required and which are not specially provided for in the duties of the 
other Ministries; to collect, examine, correct, and compile the statis- 
tical reports for the whole kingdom, and see to the clearness and 
accuracy of the publication of them; to compare the reports of the 
other Ministries with the direct results so obtained, and thus ensure 
the uniformity and correctness of the official statistics before they 
are delivered to the Chambers. 

A statistical council consisting of a president and eight members 
was appointed to aid in the efficient working of the above regulations, 
and in like manner the provincial committees aid the local authorities. 
At the present time the Director of Italian Statistics is Dr. Pietro 
Maestri, who so ably represented the Italian Government at the last 
Statistical Congress at Berlin, whom we have the honour to include 
amongst our honorary foreign members, and whose valuable publi- 
cations and patriotic labours demonstrate his peculiar fitness for his 
important office. 

To this department has been confided the task of making arrange- 
ments for the Meeting of the International Statistical Congress to 
be held at Florence in the autumn of this year, and his Majesty, 
King Victor Emanuel JJ, has by Royal Decrees of 25th January 
last, appointed a Superior Commission under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Industry, and Commerce, to prepare the programme and 
make the other necessary arrangements, and further in order to mark 
the interest which he takes in studies of so much importance to the 
union and prosperity of nations has nominated his eldest son Prince 
Humbert of Savoy, Prince of Piedmont, to be the President of the 
Congress. 
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IV .—Territory. 

The territorial extension and the proportion of productive and 
unproductive surface is not yet very clearly defined. The Report of 
the Royal Commission in June, 1862, appointed to equalize the bases 
of the land taxes, and which includes the labours of the Sub-Com- 
mission for determining the survey divisions for the purposes of the 
census, shows that the Commission had availed itself of all the sources 
of information likely to furnish correct data. Statistical and military 
archives, the writings of private individuals, and official documents, 
maps, &c., had all been laid under contribution for the different pro- 
vinces. But these do not constitute a uniform survey. In giving the 
following results, therefore, without the marginal reference to the 
authorities who furnished them, they can only be taken as approxi- 
mations until a more trustworthy and complete report is made on 
actual mensuration. (Appendix, Table I.—Territory of Italy.) 

Mr. L. 8. Sackville West, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, 
at Florence, in his very interesting report on the statistics of Italy, 
states the superficies of the fifty-nine departments as 25,561,729 
hectares, of which 3,969,279 are composed of mountains, rivers, roads, 
and cities; the remaining 21,592,450 hectares are divided amongst 
4,153,645 proprietors, less than 6 hectares to each. In Piedmont, 
Sicily, and Naples, property in land is the most broken up, less so 
in Lombardy, Emilia, and Umbria, and it is very much concentrated 
- in Tuscany and the Romagna. 

The net income from the above is estimated at 1,008,000,000 frs., 
or 51°3 per hectare (= about 18s. 6d. per English acre). 

Landed property pays taxes and imposts to the amount of 
170,717,000 frs., giving an average tax of 7°90 frs. per hectare (about 
zs. 6d. per acre). 

If the provincial and communal charges are not taken into 
account, it will be found that the taxation on the income from land 
is as follows: in Piedmont one-tenth, Lombardy over one-seventh, 
Modena ‘one-ninth, Parma one-seventh, Tuscany one-eleventh, 
Romagna one-tenth, Marches one-eleventh, Umbria one-tenth, Naples 
over one-ninth, and Sicily one-eleventh. 

‘The landed property in Italy is burdened with charges and 
mortgages to the enormous amount of 4,694,500,000 frs., or 
188,000,000/.. Each hectare, which is represented by a capital of 
1,167 frs., is mortgaged on an average to the amount of 217°41 frs., 
thus about one-fifth of the whole landed property of the kingdom is 
under mortgage. - 


V.— Population. 


Various estimates have been made of the population of Italy up 
to the end of 1859, before the union of the new States. But as the 
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census of the population was taken on the night of the 1st January, 
1862, for the whole of the new kingdom, it will be better to com- 
mence with this authentic statement. The following table shows 
the ascertained number of inhabitants in each province, the superficies 
in square kilometres, and the number of inhabitants to each square 
kilometre. The territorial divisions are somewhat different from 
those into which the kingdom was distributed before 1859, which 
would increase the difficulty of making any comparison with former 
estimates. Of the 59 provinces, 26 only remained with the same 
limits as before. The other 33 were either entirely reconstituted 
or in some way modified. 

The previous surveys also appear to have been of very unequal 
value, some carefully and in the northern provinces accurately made, 
and others contradictory and doubtful, especially in the southern 
provinces of the kingdom. 

No doubt before the next census, new surveys will be completed 
throughout the country. (Appendix, Table IT.) 

The total population was very nearly 21,777,000 on 257,082 
square kilometres of territory = 99,312 English square miles, show- 
ing a density of population of 88 inhabitants per square kilometre, or 
219 per English square mile. 

Lombardy appears the most densely peopled, having 134 inhabi- 
tants per square kilometre, then the Romagna 104, Piedmont and 
Liguria 103, after the cession of Nice with its 2,755 kilometres and 
122,362 inhabitants. Sardinia is by far the most thinly peopled, 
having only 24 inhabitants to the square kilometre. 

In density of population Italy amongst the nations of Europe is 
only exceeded by Belgium, the Netherlands, and Great Britain. 

To the totals of the new kingdom there is added in the Annuario 
Statistico Italiano, the estimated population of other parts of Italy 
which are under foreign dominion, including the Roman Provinces, 
Venice, the District of Mantua, Trieste, Istria, and Gorizia, the 
Cisalpine parts of the Tyrol and Switzerland, Nice, Corsica, Malta, 
Monaco, and San Marino. The Roman Provinces and Venice alone 
would add (2,976,218) very nearly three millions of inhabitants, and 
35,672 square kilometres of territory, and with the remainder gives a 
total estimated territory of 333,768 square kilometres, and 26,633,000 
inhabitants. 

The rate at which the population increases can only be properly 
estimated when the registers of births, deaths, emigration, and immi- 
gration are carefully kept up on the same plan throughout the king- 
dom. It would not therefore be prudent to attach too much import- 
ance to estimates made over different periods of years in the separate 
States before their union. It may suffice to say that the best com- 
putations before 1859, gives a rate of increase of about *55 per cent., 
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Sicily being the highest °88 per cent., and Parma and Piacenza almost 
_ stationary, *o1 per cent. 

Calculated upon the annual movement of the population since 1st 
January, 1862, the estimated population of the Kingdom of Italy on 
the 1st January, 1863, would be 21,929,000, and on 1st January, 
1864, 22,105,000, of whom 11,062,000 were males, and 11,043,000 
females. | 

At the same rate of increase, on the average of the two years, the 
number of inhabitants on Ist January, 1866, would be 22,386,000, 
the estimated rate of increase being °64 per cent. per annum. 

Population of Towns.—The Kingdom of Italy is divided into 
7,720 communes, the town population of which in some places, espe- 
cially in Tuscany, is very different from that of the commune, and 
both should be stated for comparison. 

The communes, which on 1st January, 1862, had more than 
100,000 inhabitants were— 

















Population. 

Town. Commune. 
PV Ple Bane canlencseteoasecaectns 418,968 44.7,065 
PRUIREANG aksct oe site Meant 180,520 204,715 
hE Se ae ae eee nee sae 196,109 196,109 
ALORA ce-ch teetesieonen et 167,625 194,463 
OMG Sol hoc ksceeea ite 127,986 137,986 
POE ONCE: 4. 5. .cctivahoatiedts: 114,363 114,363 
OLS OF exc, scisntoneverns 89,850 109,395 
UNMIS SEINE .o4.cceohesscestectck 62,024 103,324 











There were 9 communes of between 50,000 and 100,000 inhabit- 
ants, 62 from 20,000 to 50,000, and 71 from 15,000 to 20,000. 

The population of the Kingdom of Italy is not very far below 
that of England and Wales. But the difference in the density of 
population in the chief towns is very remarkable. In the middle 
of the year 1866, the Registrar-General computes the number of 
inhabitants in— 


HONGO ‘GR. spdesrsseces NOES F tae chr RE EE SR 3,067,536 
MEV OR DOO LI ties fh SeAONIS ATO adh boi IS, 484,337 
Bianonsscoies ts iet vadtathiemasestaner ahiaens 358,855 
Se ue Ole oa Om eet 335,798 
PC OUMF ovecersrs de issih MOT ee iets 228,187 
PIRCEOLEIN, iceess oe ees atti etc Mice aieorcpsceuges 218,257 


All much larger than the city of Turin, the capital of Italy. 

There is reason to hope that at the next census a more minute 
enquiry will be completed as to the ages, the conjugal condition, and 
especially the occupation of the people in the different provinces, 
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since the present meagre information is quite insufficient to solve the 
many important problems in vital statistics connected with the growth 
and prosperity of a great nation. 

In fact provisions for a more accurate registration has already 
been made by a Royal Decree dated 31st December, 1864. 

VI—Registry of Population. 

The effect of the census, taken 81st December, 1861, was 
naturally to show the need of a better registry of the movement 
of the whole population, and a Royal Decree, dated 31st December, 
1864, provided such a registry. 

It required that a register in the form given should be made and 
kept up by the syndices and golfalonieri, assisted by the communal 
councils and the local statistical committees. 

The census of 31st December, 1861, corrected and completed by 
the changes which had occurred up to 1st January, 1865, was to be 
the basis of the new registry. After that date, the registry would 
contain every change in the condition of persons, families, and the 
population, by births, deaths, marriages, or by change of residence, 
which latter had to be declared both to the syndic of the commune, 
which the individual, whether native or foreigner, left, and to which 
he removed. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, was 
charged with the duty of issuing the proper regulations for me 
paring, keeping up, and revising such registry. 

The various regulations, sixty-three in number, provide for a very 
minute and complete Rees and the form given shows for every 
family the name, relationship of each member of the family, profes- 
sion, place and date of birth, whether single, married, or widower ; 
date of moving into the commune, place of legal domicile, of present 
and last residence, of proposed change of residence, of leaving the 
commune, of date of death, and of any change in the civil condition 
of the individual. 

These regulations are accompanied by a circular to the prefects, 
pointing out the utility and importance of accuracy in such a 
register, and that none but those who fear the course of justice, 
could imagine that such inquiries, meant for the public good, would 
interfere in any way with the true liberty of the subject. 

If such registers be carefully kept for a few years, and a census 
taken at regular intervals, every information that could be desired 
relative to the vital statistics of the country, will be available to the 
statesman. 

VII.—Movement of the Population. 


In 1862, the total results may be stated as follows :—Marriages, 
176,897; births, 833,0545 deaths, 681,212. 
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Marriages —The marriages were in— 

















Per 1,000 
Inhabitants. 
Town communes (above 6,000 inhabitants) ra 54,503 8°21 
Rural Bg eT Ue Sokerndcast\iavun coc dnRees Oi esucase reese 122,394 809 
PROBE (ete. scat ata sedeieoatters 176,897 8°12 





Relative to the different provinces, the ratio of marriages in 
every 1,000 of the population may be stated as follows :— 





Piedmont and Liguria............... 8°09 PETA ae, ciyircovaynesdauoscbiuserosserestoseces 6°07 
UTNE: een on 8°09 TUSCANY sssssesessesseosesseseneaneeeeseees 8°53 
Ports andePmoevia «cs. 74.5 Neapolitan PEOVINCES csciscserecorrae 8°44 
Modena, Rércio, and Massa <x . 6:10 aes ssc hatene ik Re Re aceon : : 
PRE oti cevers vas tisonaiseiseoessasiivers A a aa at oa 

Mia, Welles COB? cua ecascr ce saosudea anid 6°58 Total wcesssccrrerees 8°12 


If the assumed rate be taken at 1,000 per month, February 
would show the highest number 1,716, then November 1,470, and 
the lowest would be July 650, and December 644. 

Births — Of 833,054 births, 428,922 are males, and 404,132 
females, being 106 to 100. ; 

Parma and Piacenza shows the highest rate of male births, being 
112°5 to 100, and Sicily the lowest, 104°5 to 100. 

The town populations show the highest rate of births, being 
4°1 per cent. of the total inhabitants, and rural 3°7 per cent., total 
3°83 per cent. 

In regard to fecundity of population, Sicily shows the highest, 
4°28 per cent. of the total inhabitants, and Umbria the least, 3°34 
per cent. 

Dividing the number of births by that of marriages, the town 
communes give 5’o1 per cent., and the rural 4°58 per cent., mean for 
the whole kingdom, 4°71 per cent. By this rule the Marches show 
the highest rate, 5:59 per cent., and Piedmont the lowest, 4°39 per 
cent. 

Deaths. —The deaths in the whole kingdom, 681,212, were 
351,890 males and 329,322 females, 106°85 to 100, a little more than 
the ratio of births; Lombardy showing the highest proportion, 
108'7, and Tuscany the lowest, 102°6 to 100. 

Averaging 1,000 in each month, August has the highest rate, 
1,148, and April the lowest, 849. ; 

In town populations the rate of mortality was 3°37 per cent., in 
the rural communes 3°02 per cent., total 3°13 per cent. 

The duration of human life in Italy can hardly be ascertained 
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without reference to the ages of the population, and I should hesitate 
to accept the mean duration, 26:2 years, or the probable lifetime, 
31°9 years, deduced by this single year’s experience for Italy, as 
correct. By this method England would give for the former 41:2 
years, and the latter 47°1; and France 37°75 years, and 38°8 years 
respectively, placing Italy low. 

Increase of the Population —The result of this single year would 
show an increase in the town population of *76 per cent., and in the 
rural °68 per cent., total -70 per cent.; Sicily being the highest, 
1°40 per cent , and Parma and Piacenza the lowest, :20 per cent. 

On the whole there seems reason to conclude that whether from 
poorly remunerated labour, or the difficulty of maintaining families, 
the rural population showed fewer marriages and fewer births in 
proportion than the town populations, a subject, considering the 
large number of the agricultural population in Italy, well worthy 
of the attention of the philanthropist and the statesman. 


VIIL.—Army. 

Without entering at all into political questions, I think it might 
be admitted that the army of Italy, relative to its extent of territory 
and the number of the population, would for some years after the 
union, be expected to be comparatively large. The kingdom of 
Ttaly is not even yet recognised by all the Governments of Europe; 
and there are still influences at work and hopes ready to be revived 
at the slightest signs of weakness, which in a newly formed kingdom 
may be assumed by the Government, to require an exhibition of 
military force which would otherwise in times of settled peace be 
considered a heavy drain on the resources of the country. 

The effective strength of the army for 1865, gives a total of 
13,276 officers and 209,045 troops of all arms, being 222,321 for the 
peace establishment, and 14,762 officers, 365,038 troops of all arms, 
with a reserve of 115,000 men, making a total of 494,800 men for 
the war establishment. 

By a royal decree of January, 1862, the organisation of the 
standing army showed a much higher number divided into six corps 
d’armée i— 





Men. 
Total infantry ....00 BAVC Mrvnthehtate shed litenostsatsens 227,796 
jy. CAPALLY - (5c Radeaheverancedtamedaephoutestenreteys 16,920 
gf. Cortillery -aneehein itch toned csvenedonese 40,586 
285,302 





which with fourteen legions of carabinieri, or gendarmes, under the 
orders of the Minister of War, 18,461 men, and a staff of 210 men, 
brings the total of the army of Italy up to close upon 304,000 men. 
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‘But in the army estimates for 1864, laid before the Italian 

Parliament, a much smaller number of troops than either of the 
- above-mentioned is accounted for, the estimate for the total standing 
army being for 196,000 men. In the same year, the army estimates 
for the total force of the United Kingdom, including depdts of the 
Indian regiments and recruiting and other establishments, were only 
for 146,766 men. 

In the session of 1863, by the returns laid before the Parliament, 
the army on the peace establishments for the future was to be con- 
siderably reduced, consisting of 157 generals, 15,377 officers of all 
ranks, and 227,250 sub-officers, corporals, and soldiers, which together 
with 2,742 employés of the military administration, would raise the 
total number to 245,526 men and 36,728 horses. 

In time of war the infantry force is to be 274,000 men, the 
bersaglieri to be raised to 30,555 men, and cavalry 24,721 men. 


IX.—WNavy. 


In July, 1865, the royal navy consisted of 106 vessels of war, 
armed with 1,468 guns. They were classed as follows :— 





Screw Steam Vessels— 








I Ship Of tie line, Ist (Class... J .scsosectuctacsieasess 450 64 
9 Prrigatens “Lat: ClARS. Bic il Ss seusccslventy tisdeee edocs 450 to 600 440 
7 ”? 2nd 3) sete eee erreavveesvencoerterarnersvcscers 300 oy) 500 134. 
6 Iron-clad frigates 1st class.......... Beisvasidhenagtsnds 800 to 900 2.16 
10 ps yi) PRR ore een ee 400 ,, 700 200 
4 Tron-clad gunboats, Ist class ....ssscsssssees. _ 200 to 300 32 
4 3 ” NCU gk | fvcusyedaaraserstaugeneas 74 ,, 100 8 
19 Crunbonts rans porta) ciccesssassscesoresosenoteonsardes 120 to 300 58 
60 SCVOW BEOANICLD ® an oncesssanniavtevceseacsvent: — bese 


Paddle-wheel Steamers— 














14 Corvettes, Ist class—........scsves amen Has snanesawes 180 to 400 100 
20 | Smaller vessels and transports .........+4 ab ssee 100 ,, 500 46 
34 146 
94. Datsul shemMnenee wcieetecsssteovcarsdénsantn ss —_ 1,298 
12 5... UALS DIES CEOs. acsateovicsarno. os 27 
106 Total vessels of war armed with .... ee 1,468 








They were manned by 11,193 sailors and engineers, and 660 working 

men, with 673 officers, of whom 2 were admirals, 3 vice-admirals, 

10 rear-admirals, 22 captains of vessels, 36 captains of frigates 
VOU. SGEe*: PART IT; P 
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first-class, 60 lieutenants of first-class, go heutenants of second-class, 
and 150 sub-lieutenants. 

The marines consisted of two regiments, comprising 192 officers 
and 5,688 soldiers. 

At the commencement of 1864, the navy is stated to have con- 
sisted of g8 steamers, of 20,760 horse-power, with 2,160 guns, and 
17 sailing vessels, with 279 guns, altogether 115 men of war with 
2,439 guns; but this included a considerable number of transports 
with 2 guns each. 

In 1865 the navy was manned by 10,927 sailors and 580 officers 
of all ranks, so that the naval force of last year appears slightly 
increased. 


X.— FLinance and Public Debts. 


One of the most difficult problems yet to be solved by the states- 
men and thinking public men of Lialy, is the question of finance. It 
is generally assumed that taxation has reached its limit in the king- 
dom, and yet that the expenditure for State purposes is so necessary 
and moderate under the circumstances, that no important reduction 
can be made. The consequence is that the debt increases with 
alarming rapidity, and successive Ministries have broken up on this 
fatal rock. Yet it can hardly be admitted, that a country with such 
apparently unlimited resources should be unable to bear the weight 
of a national expenditure, which, if it can be proved to be necessary 
for the defence or the honour of the country is worthy of some sacri- 
fices, or if not, that there should not be found some honest and able 
men to point out how and where it can be most efficiently and safely 
diminished. | 

When the various provinces of the new kingdom were united, 
they had each a considerable debt compared with the annual revenue 
of each State, and in the year 1860, the total stood as follows :— 





In 1,000 Lire.. 

















£ 

Mardemiar Stabe > ~scssfeacaswnaseagpate oclevie aatons 1,170,000 46,800,000 
Aion DERRY Sores. nga spers gt autee oatherectsetandionae 156,000 6,240,000 
Romagna, the Marches, and Umbria ........ 36,290 1,451,600 
Modena, Reggio, and Massa.............sesseeees 18,880 7555200 
CES OMAIY. ~ o.. cosecucdeectheaacebeenansunssatnianniad Meoneeaaanets 139,000 5,560,000 
PALMA ANA PiaCeWVAa A aiesercecdnsieivusrderneer acs 14,700 588,000 
IN GR OLA PLOVINCES LMecercocsivanesinoeacetevay tees 520,000. 20,800,000 
EE Vasvin ciudad sade ete een meen 187,000 7,480,000 

2,241,870, 89,674,800 





By a law of 10th July, 1861, all the obligations of the kingdom 
were inscribed into a “ Gran Libro del Debito Publico,” to which no 
further debt was to be added but by virtue of a public law. They 
were not to be subjected at any time to any tax, and the interest was 
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never to be diminished or deferred. The balances of each year were 
first to be liable to the interest of the debt, and then to the extinction 
of the capital, and a special commission was appointed with powers 
for its perpetual continuance to make an annual report on the admin- 
istration of the public debt, which is to be presented to Parliament 
by the Minister of Finance. 

By a subsequent law, of 4th August in the same year, the assimi- 
lation of the old and new debts of the former provinces was effected. 

Since 1861, an annual deficit to a considerable amount has been 
incurred, and on the 1st January, 1865, the public debt stood as 
follows :— 





ist January, Interest 
5, in Debt. Interest. 
in 1,000 Lire. 1,000 Lire. 




















' ; £ £ 
Debt consolidated at 3 and 4,001,728 195,992 160,069,120 | 7,839,680 
B pe¥ Cent, <iitacctae..ceil 
Debt inscribed separately 

in the Great Book ........ } — picts ss nl patie 














Debt to be inscribed ............ 123,211 6,054 4,928,440 242,160 
4,405,626 | 214,750 | 176,225,040 | 8,590,000 
Redemption, charges, &c. a 12,155 — 486,200 














Total interest for 1865 .... — 226,905 — 9,076,200 





On the Ist January, 1864, it stood at a total of 3,817,471,000 
lire = 152,698,840/., and the interest thereon to 197,417,000 lire, or 
7,896,800/., including a debt not inscribed in the ‘“ Great Book,’’ 
requiring nearly an annual payment of 4,454,930 lire = 178,197/. for 
local obligations and communal bonds of the southern provinces. 

The actual amount of interest on the debt to 1860, is stated to be 
112,420,000 lire = 4,496,800l. On 1st January, 1862, it had risen 
to 157,042,000 lire on the debt inscribed, and 163,051,000 lire in all, 
and as above to 226,905,000 on 1st January, 1865, so that in the five 
years the interest has more than doubled or has increased at the rate 
of 22,897,000 = 915,880/. per annum. This includes the loan of 500 
millions lire (20,000,000/.) in 1861. 

The following are stated to be the deficits of each year since 
1860 :— 





’ Deficit in 1,000 Lire. 











_ 
18600 oe: egg 499 16,656,760 
Th pea segs, 504,443 BOT 79420 
Ge res cies oh tiphe 350,935 14,037,400 
"SIS Mb sc dae feet 320,576 12,823,040 
GA Fb. cinsgearererewy: 234,241 9,369,640 
SIR kien o cai 228,316 9,132,640 


2,054,930 82,197,200 
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Which it will be observed added to the debt of 1860 2,241,870,000 
lire, total 4,296,800,000 lire, nearly makes up the total debt of Ist 
January, 1865, 4,405,626,000 lire. 

The deficit has steadily decreased since 1861; and on examining 
the following summary of the estimates of receipts and expenditure 
for the three years 1864, 1865, and 1866, it will be seen that the 
principal increase in the expenditure is for the Ministry of Public 
Works and the Ministry of the Interior. These point to the sources 
of increased national income by affording facilities for trade and com- 
munication. The State railways were sold in 1864 for 200 millions 
lire = 8 million pounds. The sale of the State (including eccle- 
siastical) domains, valued at 423 millions lire = 16,920,000/. is pro- 
ceeding gradually. (Appendix, Table IIL.) 

In the order of indebtedness as compared with the debt per head 
of the populations of other European States, Italy stands after Great 
Britain, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal, and Belgium, but the 
Netherlands greatly exceed her in the proportion of interest of debt 
to each inhabitant, and Denmark is nearly on the same standing in 
this respect. 

Tt is evident that the continual increase of debt by deficits to so 
large an extent in time of peace could only be admitted as reasonable 
if the whole excess over revenue was applied to develop the agricul- 
tural and commercial resources of the country, and thus by increasing 
the riches and prosperity of the State, furnish the means hereafter of 
paying off the capital and diminishing the extraordinary taxation. 
That a considerable portion of the deficit in Italy arises from these 
causes is clear from the statistics of railroads, irrigation, and public 
works, but it does not account for the whole, and Italian Statesmen 
are now busy with the means of devising how to raise the permanent 
income to what seems the permanent annual expenditure. The 
budgets of S. 8. Sella and Scialoja have been submitted to a com- 
mission of fifteen deputies, with the view of selecting the best points 
of the two. The conclusion of this Commission is the more pressing 
as the deficit is now supposed to be nearly 1,000,000/. per month, 
and the proposal for a voluntary tribute from all classes, though 
begun with so much spirit in the great cities, is very unlikely to 
vield more than two years deficits, and would certainly not be sub- 
mitted to as an annual voluntary taxation. 


XI.— Means of Communication. 


The magnificent roads which traverse the loftiest mountains, give 
to Italy a character for its communications with foreign States of 
which few other countries can boast. The Simplon, Mont Cenis, and 
Stelvio, the St. Gothard, the Splugen, the Brenner, recall to the 
mind not merely the triumphs of engineering skill but the wonderful 
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beauty of natural scenery through which they pass. But there still 
_ remain many arduous works to be undertaken to bring together the 
scattered population of the different provinces. The Government 
seems fully alive to the importance of the work, and large sums have 
been spent in completing the ordinary roads, at the same time that 
the railways and canals are being prosecuted with vigour. 

Since 1862, even in the Sicilian provinces, bridges and ordinary 
roads had been commenced to be finished in five or six years, which 
would cost the State 5,241,432 lire, and others to succeed shortly to 
the extent of 2,604,115 more, whilst others were only postponed, 
the cost of which would be an additional 10,000,000 lire. Besides 
the construction of the State railways, the Ministry of Public 
Works had become pledged to the execution of works for new 
ordinary roads to the extent of 40 millions lire, of which 24 millions 
were for national roads in the Island of Sardinia, and 14,000,000 
for ordinary roads in the southern provinces, the smail remainder 
heing for extensions to the French frontiers, and in the continental 
Sardinian provinces. 

The following summary shows the total length and cost of the 
national roads in the different provinces; but it must be remarked 
that it does not include the communal roads, nor the private roads 
which the communes have to maintain. (Appendix, Table IV.) 


X11.—Railroads. 


In 1859, after twenty years discussion, only one of the main 
lines, that from Susa to Venice, had been finished. The line from 
Turin to the Adriatic did not go beyond Piacenza. In all the 
provinces which formed the new kingdom, there were only 1,472 
kilometres of railways. In the four years 1859 to 1863, 1,287 more 
had been opened. 

In 1859 only 266 kilometres were in course of construction, and 
854 kilometres projected were under consideration. In 1863 all the 
lines decreed or allotted were 4,464 kilometres. 

The following table shows that in 1863 3,446 kilometres were in 
operation, 2,304 in course of construction, and that when all the 
lines which had then been decreed were completed, Italy would 
possess 8,057 kilometres of railroads = 5,007 English miles. 
(Appendix, Table V.) 

From the natural formation of the country, the Italian systems 
of railroads find their centres in Piacenza and Bologna, from whence 
the passes of the Alps open to France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Hungary, and the lines on the eastern coasts of Italy form the 
easiest communication by land, to reach the Mediterranean and the 
Levant. 

Jn a report on the Tialian State railways for 1862, we find tho 
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State railways in that year to have a length of 689 kilometres; in 
1861 they were 650. 
The number of kilometres run by— 


Hocomotives of fast trate were ciscsicciasscctsecssesscerets di boeness 1,733,295 
3 slow Beh PU GS ARS cutdabe eetahee: 1,732,326 
3,465,621 





The number of journeys was 84,348, and the carriages trans- 
ported 1 kilometre, fast trains 18,332,825; slow trains 25,066,629; 
the mean length of journeys being, fast 10°6, slow 14°5 kilometres. | 

By the following table we see that the number of passengers 
was less in 1862 than in 1861, being 5,338,790 in the former, and 
5,434,402 in the latter year. The military in the former year were 
183 per cent. of all the passengers. (Appendix, Table V1.) 

The carriage of merchandise, however, had increased considerably 
from 1,157,576 tons in 1861 to 1,342,285 tons in 1862. The carriage 
of horses and cattle had also increased 30 per cent. in 1862. 


XITI.—Telegraphs. 


For the year 1863 the receipts for the State telegraphs of Itlay 
were 2,950,695 lire, for actual payments, and 4,726,576 lire, for 
Government despatches, total 7,677,271 lire, = 307,080l. The 
expenses ordinary 4,029,211 lire, extraordinary 436,853 lire, total 
4,466,064 lire, = 178,640/... The actual payments were to the 
ordinary receipts as 3 to 4 (for 1862 they were as 2 to 3), and the 
actual, together with the estimate for Government despatches which 
were not paid for, were to the ordinary expenses as 19 to 10 (nearly 
2 to 1), and to the total expenses as 7 to 4. 




















At Close of Before Increase 
1863. the Union. Gis taken: 
1. Kilometres of length ..cccssosseeoees 13,032 7,833 5,199 
2. Zi of single lines uxtan.. 25.0% 12,012 13,549 
3. Wuriber of stations ix. U ccc ones 459 248 RIL 
4. Kilometres of submarine telegraphs 524 — 524 


The following comparison shows the relative position of Italy, 
France, Switzerland, and Belgium, about the years 1862 and 1863, 
in the length of telegraph lines and facilities of communication 
thereby. (Appendix, Table VII.) 


XIV.—Post Office. 


During 1862 the number of letters posted in the 2,368 offices of 
the kingdom was 71,502,779, of which 44°9 per cent. were prepaid, 
and 55°1 per cent. unpaid. 
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The official correspondence, free, was 21,467,000, and 40,930,530 
_ stamped, making a total of 133,900,309, producing 10,500,000 lire, 
=z 420,000/. 

The foreign letters to and from Italy were 7,029,795, against 
6,516,779 in the previous year; the greatest increase being with 
Great Britain, Belgium, Turkey, Egypt, and Switzerland. 

The maritime postal service was entrusted to 4 private companies, 
employing 36 vessels, with a tonnage of 20,206; and g building of 
6,850 tons more. The lines are principally between Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, Naples and Genoa, although there is also a line to Tunis and 
Malta. 











1862. 1863. 
The total receipts were (in 1,000 lire)........ 11,885 14,560 
” CRON SO Maca nt eh ac stastsaine ea cesetunds ot desu’ 16,498 18,537 
TEXOG8S OL CORES hah Siivtaaviscdaers 4,613 337-749 

= £184,520 | = £151,080 





Showing a loss in 1862 of about 39 per cent., and in 1863 of 26 per 
cent., which is very different from the experience of England and 
France. 


XV.—Societies for Mutual Aid (Friendly Societies). 

The objects contemplated by these societies are relief in sickness, 
with pensions in old age, pensions to widows and orphans, procuring 
work for the members, evening schools for the children of members, 
loans, receiving deposits to invest at interest, obtaining provisions, 
&e., at cost price, furnishing materials for a and. enabling ave 
“einen to travel in search of employment. 

For every 100,000 inhabitants, the total number of societies in 
the whole kingdom was 2°03, and the number of members 512, and 
the number of female members was 9°14 per cent. on the males. 
The number relieved was 29°6 per cent. of the members free, and 
the number of days’ sickness to each person sick was 16°4 days. 
(Appendix, Table VIII.) 

From the records of 58 societies in 1862, it appears that 35 per 
cent. of the members were between 30 and 40 years of age, that on 
an average of about 9,000 members living there were 97 deaths, or 
1°08 per cent., 1,627 relieved in sickness, or 18 per cent., and 3°78 
days of sickness for each member, the mean duration of sickness 
being 21 days—all which are very favourable results. 

But in the whole kingdom the number relieved was 29°6 per cent. 
of the total free members, and the daily sick pay was a maximum of 
112 lire = nearly rid., to a minimum of 0°64 lire or 6d. (Appendix, 


Table IX.) 
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In 1862, the receipts of 374 societies were 1,41 1,392 lires=56,4561., 
and the total payments 787,995 lire = 31,490/., thus divided— 





Lire. 

Hxpenses-of management i..<.ssiccsscioes-ocnonee 163,668 
RUECKe yay ieteattatmns a eared tacts ooops 424,373 
Medicine and medical attendance ..............4 29,084: 
Pensions for Ole oreresscsssissec,cltdesdarewends 54,671 
Aid to widows and orphans ou... ..onceuceesees 29,122 
W ariOUs CAPR ES ~ odie ntecenssionre Mmee tones 87,077 

SAC eee Sem eT oe OD” By 787,995 





In town districts the total number of societies was 250 with 
83,989 members, and in rural districts 172 with 27,619 members, 
total 422, with 111,608 members. Of these, 26,450 were relieved, 
and for 25,400 of them there were 406,247 days of sickness. 

In 374 societies the capital on 31st December, 1861, was 
2,092,351 lire = 83,680l.; and on 81st December, 1862, 2,715,748 
lire = 108,630/., showing an increase of 623,397 lire = 24,950. in 
the course of the year. 


X VI.—LHducation. 


The following brief summary of the state of education in Italy is 
abstracted from that excellent little work, the “ Statesman’s Year 
<sDook,” 

The wealth of the Italian clergy has been greatly reduced since 
1850, when the Bill of Siccardi, annihilating ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
and the privileges of the clergy, passed the Sardinian Chambers. . 

In 1861 the law was extended to the whole of the kingdom of 
ltaly. 

In 1855 the regular income of the whole Sardinian clergy 
amounted to 18,000,000 lire (720,000/. per annum), and in that year 
there were confiscated, on the continent and in the Island of Sar- 
dinia, the revenues of 2,099 clerical establishments, comprising aol 
individuals (of whom more than 1,200 were npaip? , and possessing an 
income of 3,641,000 lire = 146,450/. 

In February, 1861, when the monastic orders were partially sup- 
pressed in the Two ike. the religious establishments for men were 
found to be 1,020, containing 13,611 inmates, of whom 8,899 lived 
entirely on alms. There were also 272 nunneries with 8,oo1 inmates, 
possessing an income of 4,773,000 lire = 24/. per head. 

Under the new Italian Government a great part of the property 
confiscated from the monastic establishments has been devoted to the 
cause of public education, besides an annual credit of 15,000,000 lire 
(600,000/.), and since 1860, there have been opened throughout the 
kingdom 33 great model schools, of which 10 were in the Sardinian 


+ 
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States, 6 in Lombardy, 4 in the Emilia, 6 in the Marches and Umbria, 


_ 2 in Tuscany, and 5 in the southern provinces. 


In the kingdom of the Two Sicilies it was found, in 1860, that 


_there were 3,094 large parishes which had no schools whatever, and 


920 others in which the public instructors were themselves devoid of 
the most elementary knowledge. But by the end of 1861, the new 
Government established in the ex-kingdom of Naples 1,054 elemen- 


‘tary boys’ schools, the pupils in which numbered 23,569, and 778 


elementary girls’ schools, with 18,912 pupils. In 1862 the boys’ 
schools rose to 1,603, with 60,250 pupils, and the girls’ schools to 
922, with 30,567 pupils. In the same time, that is little more than 
a year, the evening schools increased from 18 to 234, and their fre- 
quenters from g11 to 9,804. 

In the whole kingdom the scholars in the schools are stated to have 
increased from 700,000 in 1862 or 1863, to 1,000,000 in a single year. 

An interesting official report has just been issued on the state of 
the public libraries in 1863, by which it appears that in the whole 
kingdom there were 210 public libraries, with 4,149,000 volumes, 
being the next largest number to those in the public libraries of 
France, and that m 97 of them, which were the most frequented, 
there were in the half-year November to April, 551,000 readers, and 
in the half-year May to October, 386,000 readers, total 937,000. 


XVIT.— Commercial, Industrial, and Credit Companies. 


In a report made to the King by the Minister of Agriculture, 
12th February, 1865, on the industrial and other companies, the 
numbers are stated to be 570, with a total capital of 2,576,643,225 
lire = 103,065,721/., of which 186, with capital 352,032,278 lire, had 
ceased ; 9 with capital 7,762,500 lire were winding up, and 375 with 
a total capital of 2,216,848,447 lire = 88,673, ae were existing. 
(Appendix, Table Xx). 


XVITI.— Natural Products of the Soil. 


Timber.—lt is calculated that there is 1 hectare of woodland to 
6°47 open ground. The destruction of the forests has been allowed 
to proceed without thought for the future, and very little attention 
has been given to the introduction or cultivation of foreign trees 
likely to thrive in the soil. The question is becoming of great 
importance, as fuel for the poor during the winter months is rising 
to an exorbitant price. 

Grain.—The average annual product of grain is calculated to be 
35,000,000 hectolitres = 96,885,000 bushels. The produce of an 
hectare is 15 to 27 hectolitres; the quantity of seed per hectare 1°80 
to 2°80 hectolitres. Notwithstanding the rich quality of the ground 
in many places, the produce is by no means equal to the demands of 
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the population, and Russia, Egypt, and America, send in largely 
foreign supplies. With encouragement given to native cultivation, 
and especially by the establishment of land credit companies, and 
the introduction of machinery into agriculture, Italy could easily . 
supply the wants of its own population and become a great export- 
ing country. ‘he produce of barley, rice, and other grains, is com- 
puted to be 65 millions of hectolitres, or 3 hectolitres for each 
inhabitant. 

Olive Oils—The annual produce is estimated at 1,522,372 hecto- 
litres, and a value of 112,810,873 lire = 4,512,440. 

Rice.—This product is largely cultivated in Upper and Middle 
Italy, where it was introduced in the fourteenth century. It is 
grown in Italy in very large quantities, and is of the highest quality. 
The best grounds yield 50 per cent. In the Novarese and Lomellina, 
an hectare of rice ground will produce 450 lire, and after deducting 
every expense, leave net 280 lire. The price for the most part 
depends on the cost of irrigation, but much discussion has arisen 
whether the cultivation does not injuriously affect the health of the 
population. On the other hand, it is contended that by regulating 
the streams, and preventing them from becoming stagnant, not only 
could places sufficiently removed from towns and populated districts 
be successfully cultivated without risk, but that the marshes and 
swamps may be turned to comparatively wholesome localities by the 
judicious system of irrigation required for the cultivation of rice, 
and thus the malaria and marsh fevers of the stagnant pools and 
low lying grounds be diminished. 

In Tuscany and the southern provinces, the area of cultivation 
of rice is not at present known, but in the other provinces we find— 





Gaeintes a | Produce. 

. Hectares. Hectolitres. 
Pie Qa Oi, +p. ssadin (ecaiondiicaadaponpeon’ 63,768 637,680 
DiOTAD OPA Y skanccetcscsceatrsenggiteenerniXones 40,632 480,720 
Roomate Statie® icsass..ccdiusadicdiorsieiorves 6,933 208,192 
Maden ticigusaaiamaunc ca eaentins 6,314 92,042 
PALE. .vpccticers Gancneasate, saa tetenetaceeyer: 1,609 16,000 

en ree op ee hE 
119,247 1,434,634 





The average value of the crop is stated to be 28-91 frs. per hecto- 
litre, which would give the total value of the crop as 41,475,000 frs. 
= 1,659,000l. Another computation makes the total surface 
145,000 hectares, having an approximate value of 435 millions lire, 
and the rice produce 1,444,000 hectolitres, value 40 millions lire, or 
9°93 hectolitres, and value 280 lire per hectare. 

Wine.—No doubt the better cultivation and manufacture of the 
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wines of Italy would lead to a great increase in their exportation. 
_ The soil seems suitable for every description, and the vines of Hun- 
gary, of Southern France, of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Canaries, might again be introduced to vary the quality and taste. 
Though not much known in this country, the wines of Asti, Orvieto, 
Montepulciano, Syracuse, the Lachryma Christi, and Marsala, 
might easily obtain a favourable reception amongst other varieties. 
The principle exports of wine are from— 


Hectolitres. Value, Lire. 
Wiiev Old PROVINCES Lec cscnccrnsenncveecss 245,337 10,409,439 
Modena, Reggio, and Massa........ 229,615 9,033,830 
7 an OY NR Berean Semen, 61,928 907,870 
ORO cra cronsciese cteaaavenaes ie tocaeeaaiieciasiass — 2457535927 
ESC RR) aera Rood fc tae OM a A ee 92,307 1,500,000 
Trieste, Istria, Gorizia ............... — 800,000 





The total production of wine in the new Kingdom is estimated 
at 20,273,771 hectolitres, and a total value of 376,323,000 lire, or 
15,;052,920/. 

Tobacco.—In Italy this product is in part a Government mono- 
poly, but the culture is subject to great inequalities of condition. In 
Sicily it is free ; in Sardinia it is placed under the Direction General 
of State Monopolies, with Government agents; but in the Island of 
Sardinia, it is nearly free. The best produce seems to be in Sicily, 
Umbria, and the Marches. It is difficult to ascertain the total value 
of the product, but by a recent estimate, the Neapolitan provinces 
produce 1,345,000 kilograms, worth about 636,000 lire; in the 
Marches the produce was 257,000 kilograms; Venice yielded 397,000 
kilograms ; and Corsica 122,000 kilograms. The total quantity pro- 
duced in the new kingdom is estimated to be about 1,602,165 kilo- 
grams, value 2,197,565 lire, and in all Italy 3,204,330 kilograms, value 
4395130 lire. 

In 1861 the quantity obtained by the Government was about 
20,000 quintals of native production, estimated at 80 lire per quintal 
= 1,600,000 lire, and 100,000 quintals purchased from foreign 
countries, at an average of 120 lire per quintal = 12,600,000 lire 
total 13,600,000 lire, or 504,000. 

Seeing the small proportion of native produce to foreign, and the 
capabilities of the soil, there can be no doubt of the advantage of the 
Government relinquishing the system of monopoly in this article. 

Cotton.—In the excitement caused by the expected dearth of 
cotton for our manufactories, the claims of Italy to aid in the supply 
were not forgotten. Italy possesses many seacoast localities and 
vast uncultivated plains fit for its culture, and in conjunction with 
Malta and the islands of the Archipelago, furnished, before India and 
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the United States took precedence, a large part of the European 
supply. It is still capable of yielding the finest kinds, some of 
which attracted much attention at the Great Exhibition in London. 

The cotton zone in Italy extends up to 43° north, having a surface 
of 154,000 square kilometres = 59,490 square miles, with 10 millions 
of inhabitants. The best cotton is obtained from the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces (especially near Salerno and Naples), from Sicily and the 
Island of Sardinia, and the mean produce may be taken at 450 kilo- 
grams per hectare. It is calculated that at this rate the Italian land- 
owner could obtain 396 lire = 15°84/. per hectare, basing the price of 
cotton at 88 cents. per kilogram, or about 4d. per pound, and assum- 
ing the full cost of cultivation at one half the minimum price in those 
districts at which the cotton is sold. But it does not appear clear 
that in this estimate allowance has been made for the increase in the 
rate of wages which may be reckoned upon to follow the greater 
demand for labour. Still there is a wide field for active efforts in a 
country so suitable for its production yet little cultivated. 

In Sicily 20,000 metrical quintals of cotton, and 40,000 quintals 
of seed are given as the annual production; in the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces 22,000 quintals of cotton and 44,000 of seed; in Malta 19,325 
quintals of cotton, 38,383 of seed. Total 61,325 quintals cotton, and 
122,383 quintals seed ; valued at 8,679,710 lire = 347,190. 

The summary of the products of the soil may be stated as 
follows :— 








New Kingdom. All Italy. 
Hectolitres. Hectolitres. 
Corn, barley, rice, and other cereals ........ 65,008,847 74,634,889 
AOTC ULOE sans cscs tonsivadaceiasyansaashyeanantoenns-spaucnandacee 5,284,142 5,762,182 
B20) To ogre ae ae ae ering Ber tet i aC paces 9,366,893 10,143,330 
Dry, wemetin bless: scascvsineasazajenssieoacacsequokiastion 3,862,010 4,299,708 
Ra SSR ESE AE tee nace ee iis, Cris de pe See ae eee 1,775,256 

PURGTIO: “,pinvigccsacavanctovvesra swat eioctenasereansindiameciere 20,293,771 — 

And the Lands under Cultivation— Eieowee: ois chacs 
Aroricuilbural Laid) sts. caesssaneccopeaverceesin-tentne 10,011,162 11,899,667 
Natural and artificial meadows © .............0 859,701 1,389,089 
Rice PLOUTGS ee sacs sacdeantivermtutranans-smuacees 119,436 143,497 
MTTLVG: 55). : ‘sav anametaapnianws tecanine Sawa omeraioucsts esos: 5525384 601,331 
COS SMHS. 2 vincnninwnnnipcansits sas Maho nseheaadearenanlatitareme 579,910 643,975 
IVY GOORIN sida svasrvnwecan ncuron dares marnemncaneraine 3,926,987 4,835,529 
PP BU DECS 2 s9losesanstasicantsnniesneciapveksowevosiss soeelventnne 5,091,820 6,717,939 
Stagnant valleys and marshes .............0000 1,018,702 1,202,334 
Dincultivatod Wands sGuiscacdicsesedicscleetecasn om 2,616,075 3,116,412 





XIX .—Commerce. 


Previous to the union of the new provinces, the commercial 
statistics are not all given to the same date; but as a comparison has 


. 
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been made, ag nearly accurate as possible, in the third part of the 
“ Annali,”’ it may be well to record the totals. The total imports 
for the provinces of the new kingdom about the year 1858 were 
607,538,000 lire, or nearly 24,302,000/., and including, as the returns 
do, Rome, Venice, Trieste, and the Italian Tyrol, to 800,251,000 lire 
or 32,610,000/. The principal articles of import were cereals, sugar, 
cotton, woven silk, and metals; coals also figure to the value of 
417,000. 4 

The exports at the same date amounted in value from the pro- 
vinces of the new kingdom to 569,934,000 lire, or 22,797,000/., and, 
including the other States, to 680,720,000 lire, or 27,229,000/. Of 
these silk forms the principal product exported, being in value from 
the new kingdom 184,785,000 lire, and from all Italy 218,363,000 lire, 
or from about 74 to 8} millions sterling, principally from Lombardy. 
Olive oil is also an important item. Tuscany partakes largely in 
this commerce by its borax, timber for building, straw for hats; the 
Sardinian provinces, wine, brandy, and cattle; Naples by its oils and 
chemical products; and Sicily by its sulphur, wine, oranges, and 
dried fruits. (Appendix, Table XI.) 

By a summary of the commerce of Italy with different countries, 
in 1861, it appears that the only countries which take in return more 
from Italy than they send there, are Switzerland and Russia. The 
balance of Italian exports to the former is 23,181,000 lire, about 
927,240l., and to the latter 5,317,000 lire = 212,680/. From England 
the excess of imports into Italy is 105,744,000 lire = 4,229,760l., 
and France 32,834,000 lire = 1,313,360/. All the other countries 
also show the imports into Italy greatly in excess of Italian exports 
tothem. (Appendix, Table XII.) 

But a more recent work, issued by the Ministry of Finance, gives 
a more correct and careful analysis of the commerce of Italy in the 
year 1861, comparing the commercial with the official values, and 
distinguishing the articles exported or imported to or from each 
foreign country, with the official and commercial values, and also 
whether they entered by land or sea. 

The summary for 1861 is as follows :— 




















Imports into Italy. Exports from Italy. 

Commercial Official Value Commercial Official Value 

Value in Value in 
in 1,000 Lire. 1,600 Lire. in 1,000 Lire. 1,000 Lire. 
By land .a..,. 303,476 272,860 323,035 207,349 

By sea-—— 

National flag 266,771 22% tno 143,600 108,338 
Foreign ,, 353,431 FAB O7 92,305 72,609 
Otay no 923,678 849 558,940 388,296 


31 
= £36,947,120 | =£33,972,760 | =£22,357,600 | = £15,531,840 


Sa FA LE BC RINE I TELNET EC ERED 
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Examining the principal articles of import and exports, we find— _ 























Imports. Exports. 
Commercial | Official Value | Commercial | Official Valuc 
Value in Value in 
in 1,090. Lire. | 1,000 Lire. in 1,000 Lire. | 1,000 Lire. 
Cotton and similar | Silk and silk goods | 251,523 149,488 
manufactures .... \ 175,841 #215006 Laguora we: 5.20.00 76,056 48,307 
SUNG oc ositivincased erm 189,253 84,705 Corn and cereals ....) 31,186 21,790 
Colonial produce ....| 124,358 IOI,OO1 Colonial produce ....} 29,676 235522 
Common metals.......:} 57,992 39,188 Mercery, _hard- 96.294 
Corn and cereals...) 45,120 43,316 WATE, WOE. 56a : BNET 
Liquors and oils........ 47,877 32,062 aI VOM: cosaseneerrpenisotst 18,191 15,591 
610,441 531,961 432,926 278,909 
Fourteen other Fourteen other 
{vcs camaacaoe } 813,237 | 317,368 ee } 126,014 | 109,487 
Total .citittianse: 923,678 84.9,319 otal vsisccrcaser, 558,940 | 388,296 





In regard to cattle and other beasts, the total number imported 
were, in commercial value, 7,268,805 lire, and in official value 
5,368,560; but the exports amounted to, in commercial value, 
13,692,342 lire, and in official value 8,574,136 lire. 

The principal countries with which commerce was interchanged, 


WVeLe—= 





Exports and Imports 
together. 
Commercial Value 
in 1,000 Lire. 





£ 
Brand. 32. Levins 403,149 16,125,960 
Hh Gland: Wi sarHinvenss: 216,662 8,666,480 
Swibzer land ....secsrvdescun: 230,212 9,208,480 
PIS OLD oc aduranseeeereaate 224,343 8,973,720 
BO UMLAe, cotter wecleereweed 35,553 1,422,120 
United States v.00 34,085 1,363,400 





The number of ships which entered and cleared from the com- 
mercial ports, including sailing vessels and steamers, were— 









Eutered. Cleared. Total. 








Number.| Tonnage. | Number,| Tonnage. | Number. Tonnage. 


The New Kingdom | 31,818 | 2,922,967] 31,745 | 2,965,313] 63,563 | 5,888,279 


All Italy (includ- 
tig Venice ab) T 74,506 | 5,249,181 | 74,184 | 5,274,725 | 148,640 | 10,523,895 





The most important of the Italian ports is Leghorn (Livorno) 
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and Genoa, in which, during 1860, the following were the entries 
and departures :— 





Entered. 
Sailing. Steam. 


National. Foreign. National. Foreign. 








Number. Tons. Number. Tons. Number. Tons. Number. Tons. 























Leghorn ..| 7,119 | 244,384 || 1,254 | 159,701 |} 298 | 32,332 || 619 | 183,188 
Genoa ....| 6,955 | 367,884 911 | 163,370 || 956 | 110,031 |} 605 | 178,334 








Cleared. 
Sailing. Steam. 


National. | Foreign. National. Foreign. 





Number. Tons. Number. Tons. Number. Tons. Number. Tons. 


























Leghorn ..| 7,109 | 245,116 || 1,263 | 160,517 || 300 | 32,471 || 648 | 182,888 
Genoa. ....| 7,068 | 368,897 903 | 161,797 || 956 | 110,031 || 605 | 178,334 














Italy, as a peninsula, possesses a very long coast line, even greater 
than France or England, computed at 5,400 kilometres, of which 
more than 2,000 belong to the islands, and 3,326 to the peninsula. 

The principal ports of Italy are, in the Mediterranean, Genoa, 
Cagliari, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, Palermo, Messina, 
Syracuse, Catania; on the Adriatic, Brindisa, and Ancona; and for 
the above official statistics, Venice, Trieste, &c., have been included. 

Some of the largest cities of Italy are on the sea coast: Naples 
with 447,000 inhabitants, Palermo with 187,000, and five or six 
others with above 100,000 inhabitants each. 

The population dependent on the fisheries, or other maritime 
occupation, was computed on 31st December, 1861, at 137,360. 


Number. 
Captains, masters, pilots, &C.  ......ssereasoreees . 13,465 
Shipbutlders~ ss. scccsssssncissravssserereern swerve 322 
Seamen and boys ....... ee ee: eee 86,644» 
BASU MEROIONS, asic abs c Hts bees NUR RO ER OnE es sede hv acess 5,864 
Bg 215 cy a BAR At) ee MRR eet Polk RO 5,790 
eR SILOP MINOT: castetha vedesthussoreken toni ebeeats couecsostensesvonns 25,275 
BOGAE secctateueny Sa Rae wee 187,360 


There seems, indeed, every encouragement for the increase of 
ship building and of the mercantile navy. On the Alps and Appen- 
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nines, and in many of the islands, excellent timber is found; and 
the iron of Elba and Lombardy, and the hemp in the valley of the 
Po, may supply other industries with the best materials for labour in 
this service. 

The mercantile navy was stated in 1860 for the kingdom of 
Jialy at 16,500 vessels, and 666,024 tonnage, whilst the steamers are 
set down as 118, with a tonnage of 32,894, but 61 of these, with 
22,062 tons, belong to the Austrian Lloyd’s, leaving 57, with 10,832 
tons, for the maritime ports of the kingdom of Italy. 

More complete returns relating to international commerce and 
the coasting trade, were published for 1862. 

The foreign trade showed a total of arrivals and departures of 
vessels, 40,692, tonnage 5,801,843, of which 20,188 entered, and 
20,504 cleared from the ports of the new kingdom, including steamers 
3,576 entered, and 2,418 cleared. 

Sailing vessels formed a proportion of 83 per cent., and steamers 
17 per cent., and of the former 61 per cent. bore the national flag, 
and of steamers only 21 per cent. 

The coasting trade included 173,695 vessels from port to port 
entered and cleared, with a total tonnage of 8,495,802; 87,795 
entered and 85,900 cleared. Only 16 in 1,000 bore a foreign flag ; 
but of 7,441 steamers entered and included in the above, 19 per 
cent. were foreign. 

As these numbers of vessels and tonnage appear not to be the 
actual number of vessels engaged in the trade, but the arrivals and 
departures of vessels from the total ports of the kingdom, they can 
only be compared with those of other countries if similarly classified ; 
but it appears by a comparison, that the activity of the coasting 
trade in Italy is very great. This may arise in great measure from 
the smaller facilities existing for the traffic to the interior by land, 
and the greater cheapness of water carriage to the nearest places on 
the coast. 


ea 

















Foreign Trade. Coasting Trade. 
Ships Entered and Cleared. Ships Entered and Cleared. 
Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
France, 1861... 66,218 10,173,930 177,448 4,660,192 
Spain; ~ 760. uathien...- 14,588 1,697,795 97,741 35775548 
Arnsteia, - “6O) ciath.d se 10,107 1,34:85077 139,497 4,484,080 


Italy, fe Pare ee 40,692 5,801,843 173,695 8,495,802 





So far as regards the commerce of Italy with Great Britain, we 
have the means of comparing the last three years in the trade and 
navigation accounts of the United Kingdom, recently issued, so as 
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to see the increase or decrease of British commerce with the five 
great provinces of the kingdom. (Appendix, Table XIII.) 

To Sardinia, including the island, there has been a falling off in 
value of British exports from 2,199,000/. to 1,529,000/., each year 
showing a decrease on the preceding. 

To Tuscany, on the other hand, it has fluctuated; but on the 
whole shows an increase from 1,063,000/. in 1861, to 1,131,000. in 
1865. 

To Naples the exports were highest in the middle year. In 186] 
1,088,000/.; in 1863 1,627,000/.; in 1865 1,584,000. 

To Sicily there was a great fall in the-exports of 1862 as com 
pared with 1861, but in 1865 they had advanced considerably towards 
the first value, being in 1861 984,000/., in 1865 868,o00l. 

On the whole the smallest value was in 1862, 5,056,000/., and the 
largest in 1868, 5,g01,000/.; the year 1865 showing 5,377,000/. 
exports to the kingdom of Italy, and about 890,000/. to the Papal 
ports in the Mediterranean, to Venice, and Illyria. 

Considering the population of Italy, these values of exports from 
England may be considered insignificant, being below even those to 
Turkey, Egypt, and the Brazils, and only about one-fourth of the 
exports to the United States. But we trust that with the new 
development of the agricultural resources of Italy, with its cotton 
and silk, oil, wine, minerals, &c., a much greater impetus will be 
given hereafter to our mutual commercial relations. 


XX.— Conclusion. 


It is impossible, within the time for which I can venture to claim 
your attention, or the space allowed in the Journal, to do more than 
thus present the mere outlines of a few of the various subjects 
which show by statistics the condition of the new kingdom of Italy. 
The distribution and sale of church property, education and crime,* 


* Whether brigandage has a political character or not, it is equally essential to 
the progress of the country and the credit of the Government, that it should be 
put down at any cost. ‘The Italian Government has acted with earnestness and 
decision. 

In the Neapolitan provinces, between 1860 and 1864, there have been—. 








Brigands shot (executed)  .u..-cveerrer pawasantasyas 1,038 
Killed in conflict with the troops wussereerserreee 2,413 
PP ObAN TMS. Fs ssncanevebdnceinss caste eerias 35451 
Daken Prisoners -<isdaviservess secasecte 2,108 
Total seer eeeeooen Goeetoos Dooa sooo Hee oO UO HoeeoeRe 6,219 


And in the same period 932 brigands have voluntarily surrendered, total 7,151. 
The brigands are in great measure recruited from, and are supported by, the 
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public libraries, manufactures, irrigation, and a number of other 
topics, deserve more minute inquiry, and also that all the statements 
should be brought down to more recent periods. Perhaps after the 
meeting of the Statistical Congress at Florence, a report of its pro- 
ceedings may enable us to embody more full and recent information 
on all these topics. . 
Italy has a great future before her. She can afford to wait the 
course of events which may, without her action, bring within her 
confines the outlying provinces, consolidate her power, and unite the 
scattered populations into one. There is work enough at present for 
her ablest financiers in studying the productiveness and smallest 
pressure of taxation, so as to restore the balance of revenue and 
expenditure. Her most earnest and ardent patriots may fully employ 
themselves in teaching how to bring out the capabilities of the soil 
by irrigation and improved agriculture, to facilitate internal trade by 
new railways and roads, and to encourage the growth of those pro- 
ducts which will best lead to the increase of foreign commerce. The 
social reformer has problems difficult enough to deal with in the 
education of the lower classes, and in the eradication, in some 


peasantry, who share largely in the spoils, charging fabulous prices for all the pro- 
visions and articles of luxury for which the brigands so freely lavish their ill-gotten 
gains, enormous as these sometimes are, 4,000/. to 5,000/. being sometimes asked 
even from native proprietors to free them. The peasants wilfully conceal their know- 
ledge of the haunts of the brigands, and give false information to the troops. It 
would otherwise seem impossible for the bands long to survive the energetic pursuit 
made after them. From all accounts, the hardships and dangers they undergo are 
almost incredible. Long night marches by dangerous mountain paths, only a few 
inches wide, incessant storms and want of shelter, since even their caves only afford 
safety or repose to a few at a time; unable to light fires lest the smoke should 
discover them; sometimes without food for two or three days, then a glut of pro- 
visions (bread without meat, or meat without bread) greedily devoured. Mr. Moens 
states that in his short captivity of three months, 4 out of a band of 40 were lost, 
one dashed to pieces by a fall from a precipice, besides a woman accidentally, but 
severely, wounded by a shot in the arm, which had to be amputated. Their rest- 
ing places are constantly beaten up by the troops, though they have occasionally 
miraculous escapes by descending or climbing the steepest mountains with the 
agility of goats. 

It would appear a more efficient plan to organise local bands of young men 
from the middle classes, or agricultural proprietors, who are most injured by the 
inroads of these desperadoes, as the work is unworthy of the regular army. The 
cutting of military roads through the disturbed districts, though a costly process, 
appears to have been very efficient wherever it has been accomplished, and 
education amongst the peasantry, now so earnestly pressed, may do more hereafter. 
But in the meantime every district should be compelled to pay the whole price of 
the ransoms extorted therein, and the cost of the extermination of these ruffianly 
hordes within their boundaries ; making the contributions fall upon that class who 
profit so largely by the system of plunder—the peasantry, the shepherds, and the 
small shopkeepers. They might then find it their interest to aid the Government 
in the suppression of this national disgrace, which must ever be a blot upon the 
character of the fallen Governments, who so long permitted it whilst they were in 
power, or used it for ‘political purposes after their fall. - 


4 
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districts, of habits, the growth of centuries of neglect, which render 
life and personal liberty unsafe, and drive away capital from the 
scene of improvements where it is so much needed. 

Therefore it must be admitted Italy has enough to employ all her 
rising energies ; but blessed with a country of unexampled fertility, 
with a climate so various that all the productions of the most 
temperate zones are combined with those of the tropics; with 
fisheries in numerous seas; with long lines of sea coast, and the 
finest harbours for her coasting trade; with the raw materials for 
manufactures at home or abroad; with mining districts almost wholly 
unexplored, and with railroads directly in the way of the great 
traffic between England and her eastern possessions, the Italian 
nation may look for triumphs of peace worthy of the ancient glories 
of her history, and of those noble aspirations for constitutional 
freedom and social progress which have enabled her to take so 
suddenly, and maintain so firmly, her present honourable position 
amongst the foremost nations of Europe. 


Q 2 
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APPENDIX. 


Tasre 1.—TZerritory of Italy (p. 201). 





Surface Mr. L. S. Sack- 











, Productive ville West’s 
ms Surface Be one 
; . roauciive 
Hectares. Surface! 
Hectares. Hectares. 


Piedmont and Liguria | 3,729,273 | 3,327,656 | The Old Provinces 553335843 


Bom bardy . vsascasdas weer 1,934,506 | 1,673,409 | Lombardy ............ 1,680,948 
Parma and Piacenza....| 546,974 B26, BOO PARMA pvscsteavencanivens 525,320 
Modena and Reggio .....| 656,643 5985539 1. DEOGONG siscersseseesess 488,176 
TDS ORY. <csssvecacasessse8 ee 2,152,035 | 2,084,926 | Tuscany .........s0000 2,073,958 
ROMIAD IA: ,sessccssniscossncraase 1,000,821 963,135 | Romagna... 963,135 
The Marches -..i...ssssese0s 951,029 924,575 | The Marches ........ 924,575 
TIRADE osinnnisaacoctinns wel 975,042 945,073 | Umbria ........0. eaeene 945,075 
BeneVCNbO « .ccirssacnscoapave 14,786 — 

Pontecorvo os... ee ere 8,748 — 

IN BAe icc rersveanieaarecgans onl L026, 168. 1 Gto8,1 764 Naples. sccecosmnest 6,255,320 
Bicily. ..,... rssesacssensessengecees| 2OLG,209 | 2,399,360 | SICILY sevsssscersoseevend 2,402,098 
SIANTUITITEL wssnrsas sesnicinananrtos 2,434,440 | 2,148,909 





24,650,719 |2,1,786,078 














21,592,450 


echinacea eattaeninreatn ate aint mentite mE 
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Taste Il.—Population of the Kingdom of Italy according to the Census, 
1st January, 1862 (p. 202). 


Piedmont and Liguria ......ccsccescssesee: 
DomDardy ...; 000.000. sats conteavansors Seeman asc ais 
WarMea and PiaC6NZA ...<cecccecerscadede odcbore 


POOREOOR HORE DEORE EET EDEo EO EE HOOD DOES OOO DDE: 


SORT PO REDDOT HOLE EES ODEO EEE HOE RONG HORT EEEo BOEs 


ch 
2; 
<S 


Sardinia .......... eich 7d eer Re nats 


Total of the new kingdom ........ 


Roman provinces, 18538....:.serseereeeeres 
WHC ESDZ. c.scsscucesestscers SSiicadieeraksadoeen 
jv OTE marae aeeeccenrmean cor RPE FY Ce ret 
Trieste, Istria, and Gorozia, 1857 .... 
Tyrol (Cisalpine), 1857......0000 datisndiatos 
Switzerland (Cisalpine), 1860 ............ 
Race a606 ot RPC senst © 
Corsica, 1862 sdisaclvhhtaretute Son, WPF 
Maia AGO Sta iihicatiacds 


Monaco, BY SHOOT OOH EEO EHOH REET DOOE GEO OOOO TOET EO OE® 


Do MAPINO P1850 1. .csidslecerecativicstecadesvens 








Inhabitants. 


325350736 
3,104,838 
4.745598 
631,378 
1,040,591 
883,073 
513,019 
1,826,334 
6,787,520 
25391,802 


588,064 


23,776,953 


682,489 
23293729 
D5 25327 
541,758 
518,059 
131,256 
422,302 
252,889 
147,683 
7,627 
5700 


AU Tay Ov caiscasciecssdtesiscoapsiastcoagns 26,632,832 








Superfices in 


Square 


Kilometres. 





34,312 
23,085 
5,740 
6,567 
9,998 
9,716 
9,646 
21,520 
85,231 
27,017 
24,250 





257,082 





11,790 
23,882 
1,262 
8,524 
15,742 
3,529 
2,755 
8,747 
375 

23 

57 


333,768 




















39+. 
329 


TOO 





Inhabitants 
per Square 
Kilometre. 
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Tasie II] .—finance and Public Debt of the Kingdom 






Estimated Receipts (in 1,000 lire). 


ER | Le EEE ne en 




















MOL HK ccvicnscnategntiy as A eachie a einiucaatuconaecraas Spoke Am 112,010 124,630 139,827 
Tax on moveable property wissen saison abate 13,930 57,200 635466 
» the transfer of property ........sesssrsers re 69,256 76,500 73,000 
Customs and maritime ues ws seccsesseee ea eccy ss 63,200 60,700 60,200 
NGREOL CMGI seasciseee te Aaa itnaress ake ete EON 225825 32,000 28,100 
Oa 96,200 1 36)500 
DO GUOTY 5 cosnensnancuenesniaeepuion taunnnniststusas wemetenthuahonentae seas 40,042 40,000 40,000 
Rents of Stake property  Giedisdgess..csposcossanenapsenses 10;232 12,217 48,422 
Revenue of public service (railway) wee 26,165 20,000 28,563 
SE OSU: OMICS 2. eccnsssrstearteen oa oaeeanecenlb! Gabeeeee Uaseaeee 15,000 13,500 —_ 
Pelograp hs idseeseiasss jacaravadatorrckatbrieies ee ee 3,170 6,600 : — 
Miscellameous,......s00sssseccer Siipsaena nia cnt uaee hagateaonns 25,892 24,518 17,528 
522,012 564,065 635,606 
Extraordinary receipts, sale of domains, &c..... 124,107 61,437 33,833 








646,11 625,503 669,439 


TaBLE 1V.—Ordinary National Roads (p. 211). 


























In Construction 


Open. or Repair. Projected. Required. mas 
Length 

mane pi ee = te — Length Assume in 
in Main- in Cost in Cost Kilo- 
Kilo- | tenance Kilo- Kilo- | in 1,000] metres. 





in 1,000 


in 1,000 
metres.| Lire, i 


Lire. | metres.| Lire. 











Piedmont....| 3,783 | 2,516 m= | 5,849 
Lombardy | 2,972 | 1,780 — 354.63 
HFA Gis: 1,203 | 1,158 380 1,297 
TheMarches| 363] 124 —_— 375 
Umbrid........ 254 91 — 297 
Tuscany ....| 1,045| 438 —— 1,050 
Naples ,,...... 2,479] 1,981 415 | 3,575 
SECIS sssxenstaaat 530| 345 200 952 








995 | 16,858 






12,629 8,433 }1,141 119,908] 1,305 |28,980] 1,783 
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of Htaly. Budgets for 1864, 1865, and 1866 (p. 210). 
Estimated Expenditure (in 1,000 lire). 
1864. 1865. 1866. 
Ordinary. | giinary, || Ordinary. | guaf@ |) Ordinary. | nee 
Ministry of Finance...) 384,300 11,880 391,060 17,183 307,273 10,331 
Z Justice 
and Ecclesiastical 29,561 1,114 || 29,356 830 || 29,158 872 
Affairs Pee vos 
appa " See 39317 159 3,660 176 3,610 116 
— eld a ee hee 14,692 977 13,666 647 14,423 458 
Ministry of the In- 
cote 48,527 15,090 38,885 7,525 49,420 7,224 
oe ee 59,487 | 27,480 || 38,960 | 26019 | 97,487 | 18,454 
Ministry of War ........ 191,613 42,922 185,085 35,393 175,067 16,739 
es Marine .... 41,344 21,719 a7 16,729 | 35,999 11,614 
a Agyricul- 
ture, Industry, and agi 2 2,816 4,532 1,977 oot 1,616 
Commerce .......0000 
946,253 124,107 747,349 106,470 |} | 806,212 67,424. 
124,107 — 106,470 —_ 69,424 _ 
880,360 — 853,819 — 893,636 — 
pS S| 234,241 — 228,316 —_ 204,197 _ 
=£9,369,640 _ ==9,13 2,660 — =£8,167,880 — 





Taste V.—Ltalian Railroads in 1863 (p. 211). 






























































I I ' 
Operations Gaeietraction, Designed. Total. 
Northern Net— igen Kilometres. | Kilometres. | Kilometres. 
TH FASTA ECOWM, sessc cil tevesoocses 1,369 674 — 244, 2,287 
OV OI. Ets ve cnsiea acts s Cod axetil sass 470 63 — 533 
Central Net— 
TW Te KIMSAOM ...cosdhesduest oes 958 822 80 1,860 
MOEN AOTUL 3125 sis cin obosendedh bortoaevaas 217 84 — 301 
Southern Net .......s000008 Sled sidevese 419 394 1,168 1,981 
Island Net— 
PLGRLY 2, .2ybsnc ORAM ove seen coohcouncince 13 267 428 708 
SAPS sci .eebbalviectse0s. te —— — 387 387 
Total in the kingdom ....| 2,759 pa ese] 2,307 7,228 
TOPO. “sscssese TRE 687 147 _ 834 
Motalesor tay ....creivesrens: 3,446 2,304: 2,307 8,057 
= English miles ............ DI Ad 1,432 1,434 5,004 
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Taste VI.—State Railroads in 1862 Compared with 1861 (p. 212). 







































































Fast Trains. | 
1862. 1861. 
Lotal Passener sj iacssenersotssnresseroscenesss. 5,338,790 5,434,402 
Per cnt. Per a, 
Piva OUR, ascreesy Gastecssnceeaptsan sere ree 3°4 3°4. 
“TRC COIIG sy. ~ ahpasisndvs seks eactcackneees eee 23°8 24°4 
hae a V Lacihccvandevnceedetbagneve eanreene 54°3 54°9 
Military— ‘ 
RPA OLBSS. iicchins eces rant cuencvebersansanas “a I 
Second <5". siamese teres eon eee 1:0 1"0 
BGS y Bo ci inaca eh adeaireann eee 17°4: 16°2 
BEAL Tous actin veneer teaceicatec stokes 100° 100° 
NOG IF css caarancnnviansieesetrwasetgnaeeaten eee aeceoar es 6,420 5,766 
Merchandise; Ons .cisssbsQidacccsenstindceetoas 49,944: 52,136 
A APTA OD sox uinonttgvree Cagicdenlon gan oak ate eeectce 1,384 1,921 
Horses dndieattle (Ahk kacaadntet 124,996 103,641 
Slow Trains. 
1862. 1861 | 
Merchandise carried, tons..s.srreseeree 1,342,285 £157,576 
Florses and, cattle .c..cinittewsecctrean, "| LOLOEG 775991 
Carriages, including railway cars 2 a 
PTE MOCOMIOLIVIOS <2, nensadeviane casahaneets \ She 39735 
Receipts. Per Cent. 
Lire. Lire. 1862. 1861. 
Fast— — — —— — —— 
PassON gers. acasscorssoavses 10,066,790 | 10,576,544 47°8 49°6 
APPAR vecnmrarscsenssoeat 425,970 484,471 2°0 Pale 
Merchandise..,....s...1000 1,205,738 1,417,994 Oe 6°97 
11,698,498 12,479,009 —— — 
ROU iadnicadnceias arse 9,314,031 8,843,923 9. 44°5 4i4 














POUR ccccnnpanoensaranete 21,072,529 Ze, 22125031 100: dete 
=£842,900 | =£852,920 


Expenses in 1862. 


Lire. 
General ackmini sttatioiic.s..cesticeliscnsasenevores 168,571 
Maintenance of way and stations ........0068 2,332,425 
OCS PAINS HO TD wasn ances ualacauncdoerunguanenvons tenn eee 2,129,893 
NGGEOING IVES Moet secctcre tosreatiat eae ' S.26L763 
Maintenance of movement material .........06 1,495,980 
Other items ........ antbads idee cinta cane 775,106 
10,163,738 
= £406,550 


| Expenses per cent. of receipts .....sersrseevreacnns 48 °2 
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Taste VII.—TZelegraphs of Italy, F: rance, Switzerland, and Belgiuin 
Compared (p. 212). 





Italy. France. Switzerland.| Belgium. 


a oe 


18638. 1862. 1862. 1862. 1861. 


oo 














ee | ee a eee 


1. 5 ra cea 262,134 | 262,134 | 518,400 | 38,230] 29,485 


2. Population ............ 22,000,000 |22,000,000 437,400,000 |2,500,000 | 4,670,000 
a. 2 aah at } 53.032 11,995 28,671 5,827 1,728 
4. Number of stations 459* 401 508 177 170 
5. Square kilometres 
of surface for bis : i : 
each kilometre es a = 6-58 7 
of length ........ 
Fike iam ea 550 628} 10,204 216 178 
7. Kilometres of 
length for each 28 30 56 33 10 
station ........... 


8. Number of inha- 
bitants for each 47,930 54,860 73,622+| 14,181 2'7,400 
SEATON 6, 4.4.4. 


* Besides 587 railway telegraph offices. 
+ Including the railway telegraphs, would reduce this number to less than 
half. 





Taste VIII.—Sociteties for Mutual Aid (Friendly Societies), 1862 (p.218). 


Per 1,000 Inhabitants.f Number | Members Days 








ie Relieved. tp Sickness to 
Number | Number to cach eac 
of of 100 Male | 100 Free | Member 

Societies. | Members. # Members. | Members. Sick. 
Piedmont and Liguria............... 4°95 1,043 6°87 Gi 14°7 
MOORE a pasias coe ayitcounecaitowiv sures 2°71 469 5:02 23.2 18°6 
Parma and Piacenza ........000000 E69 ~ |. 7489 10°85 14°4 38'1 
Modena, Massa, and Reggio. ....} 3°80 616 | 10°74 674 29°7 
| 0a TE as roe 3°27 986 6°80 E8°5 29°6 
BU eB ANCHOR ce, oycanesenconsesvvivessets 2°15 4og | 12°75 4°2 27°3 
MEE 2 cee ctetiae vase vsusantetach aries 2°73 5176 7°58 19°8 19°4, 
DMB sa.) .cconnsasstncivesectevanttaiend 3°01 920 | 23°63 26°9 11'9 
The Neapolitan provinces .,....... *28 81. "36 1°8 41 
LGM prceeia dase dc titer Ardariassnsetivess: 33 72, ms == = 
Sardinia.......... asitivesaedeNseusceaedesoo 68 178 7°06 GRE 19°3 


2°03 Bz, 9°14 29°6 16°4: 
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Taste 1X,—Friendly Societies. Rates of Mortality and Sickness in Fifty-eight 
Societies in 1862 (p. 218). 
























































Number Number For every 100 Mean 
Propor- Free Members, {Duration 
tion of T | aamit- of | Mem- | Days of 
Age. Rrecaticrs Members, ted Left. | Died. | Members,| pers of " acai 
fey Slst Dec., Relieved. Sickness Relieved of Sick-|Members 
1861. 1862. ness. Sick. 
O—15 3 52 4 16 I 12 5 84 biiiee 19 
16—20 47 373 144 80 I 436 28 461 112 16 
21—30 | 236 | 1,990 663 471 13 3,169 357 | 6,386 306 18 
31—40 | 351 3,101 806 | 645 29 | 3,233 573 |10,4.65 324 4 18 
41—50 | 254 | 2,259 Azg 320)| 27 | 2,340 444 | 9,848 421} 22 
51—60 86 770 99 59 | 18 792 159 | 4,339 540 | 27 
61—70 17 174 2 5 5 166 Si | 2.80 1,280 | 40 
Over 70 4 36 I aa 2 34 10 448 2,283 44 
1,000 |°8,755. 16,596 |1,596-| 97 | 9,218 | 1,627 134,304 21 
| 
TasLE X.—Commercial, Industrial, and Credit Companies, 1865 (p. 215). 
Number of Companies. Capital of Companies (in 1,000 Lire). 
Companies. ran ; Ne 
Ceased. ee <— Total. | Ceased. ie Se Existing. Capital 
Assurance— 
National  ........ 36 3 80 32,216 | 5,498 85,014 122,728 
Foreigit. sow, 6 oa eh i ace aes = £3,400,560 — 
Railways— 
National ........ 6 — 27 Le3;i52 _ 1,269,216 1,392,408 
Foreign sss... I — af) 37 —- a S866. 76RGIs |S 
Credit— 
National ......... 13 3 26 } { 90,874 546 348,514 4 
: ) 393933 
Foreign wssevsseo — | — is —_ = |=£13,940,560 |“ — 
Industrial— | 
National . ........ 124 3 ot j 105,750 11,710 514,105 621,57 
: 3 ) ) > 4 
Foreign sssssssvse: all a 4 3514 anh — |=£20,564,200 — 














186 9 375 | 570 |352,032 | 7,768 2,216,848 2,576,643 
= £88,673,920 


SE Lea A Sr LENSE, 
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Taste XI,—Commerce of Italy. Total Value of Imports and Exports in 
1858, or nearest Date of Returns previous to the Union (p. 219). 











Imports Exports 

in 1,000 Lire. in 1,000 Lire. 

Ancient provinces ....... EecseeccnnG@orannsiacens 260,823 175,850 _ 
BOTA ALONG sisnvviasaeineon'ss ovnsboapi pea vas tuseuar vile 85,995 126,449 
Naples........ Ptiscdeat cs teens ate Sea 78,332 86,116 
Sicily Deedee ernst eens roses oot Peoeereeeosig oo oROdG OOO ro00 26,227 59,211 
BP PACAAA YOR. se ccus tustievsocuseegopoGniasevet oe ows on« 79,195 44,544 
“oy STDP SA IE a en ale RON Wee etme ek 18,000 14,500 
G0) oc) Sa ea ee 25,667 18,605 
Umbria, The Marches, Romagna........ 33,299 44,659 
Total new kingdom .........ssssen 607,538 569,934 
Paitunony of St. Peter... s4c..issyo.cioes 38,575 18,469 
“EDIT (Orci el ae ae OAT Aa 90,118 59,847 
Tricste, Istria, Gri Zia scrssurnsasoreovnas sess 36,553 Py by 
cL AIET RM Ug | oo me ROE DS Enea OO 27,467 10,753 
MMA eee estcte ns hose ce grin tae 800,251 680,720 
Totals new kingdom Rate a £24,301,520 £22,797,360 
5, Rome, Venice, &e. ........ 7,708,520 4,431,440 
BE OM acter vascsssuahesal roadioneeeaeeens 32,010,040 27,228,800 





Taste X1I.—Commerce of Italy. 


Imports and Exports in 1861 (p. 219). 











Imports into Exports from 
Italy, Italy, Imports. Exports. 
in 1,000 Lire. in 1,000 Lire. 
£& £ 

MUP AMECS © ccs csknsuedsvspises 167,752 62,008 6,710,080 2,480,320 
BPM e552 sas cniessoskaions 175,850 143,016 4,034,000 5,720,640 
PM SUI ie SetcBscne sented 46,806 30,147 1,872,240 1,205,880 
Switzerland. .......se0 33,526 BG6,707% <|-1,341,040 2,268,280 
Netherlands ....,......000 ZAGIE 3,832 916,440 153,280 
PE UENY. Yscecctetscasecovras 14,032 2,109 561,280 84,360 
WRMISSLA” sdsecsdsoevadees io. 15,050 20,365 602,000 814,600 


SEU ESTs EL ALIN EIT EI ER RIAN FEE I ES COTO ETE NE IE EE LEE EET ALES EE TOT RECLOEPI FETE EIDE DEI AI IR IETS EERE LLM STOLE TE TE RAN, 
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Taste XITI.—Commerce of Great Britain with Italy. Trade and Navi- 
gation Accounts of the United Kingdom, for the Year ending 31st 


December, 1865 (p. 223). 





Italy— 
Sardinia (including the island) 
PUBEGELY. °.sbsichcontmntrane maces Pesan or Ped 


PROTO RHEE HOEH ETOH Eee e eee EHF OFeeae sees tHeHener 


Adriatic ports of Ancona in the 
Romagna 


HOOP OOo ree Heee Here ress eee eesesoes 


Papal ports on the Mediterranean 
Austrian territories 
Venetia, Illyria, Croatia, and 

Dalmatia 


POA O Hee ee eeOmee ares sens 


FORO OOO r ee Hose Here eeeereneeeereeas 


The Countries to which Greater 
Values were Exported, than to 
Italy in 1865, were— 

France 
Holland 


PHOTO HOH HOSE DESH HOSES ERED HOSE EES HORI OOS 
FORTE HH EE Hee eH HEE RHEE EOD RHEE HOSE TEES 


Turkey, European and Asiatic........ 
Egypt 
United States 
Brazil 


eeeaneee 
SOTTO OO MOOR H OOO eee Hise eHeG POD HOES HOee Het Eres 
OPED OHO AHH e OEE HO EO Oe eset ireroees 


EPOOT OOO HOAE eee eee HH EO EHEH HEHE HOE HO EE HF ER HOES 


Total to foreign countries........ 


Total to British possessions .. 




















1863. 1864. 1865. 
£& & 

2,114,380 1,910,111 1,520,046 
1,073,669 O61;153 1,130,762 
1,620,055 1,584,467 1,475,615 
684,418 870,178 868,440 
403,790 281,587 3725931 
5,901,112 51597496 513 76,886 
26,868 92,589 12,708 
1375193 139,506 151,536 
864,736 792,119 725,789 





8,673,309 | 8,187,361 | 9,034,883 
6,324,696 | 6,884,937 | 8,111,022 
10,896,092 | 13,418,826 | 15,091,373 
6,898,992 | 7,508,988 | 7,151,559 
4,406,295 | 6,051,680 | 5,985,087 
15,344,392 | 16,708,505 | 21,235,790 
3,964,261 | 6,249,260 | 5,668,089 











95,723,072 | 108,734,635 | 117,639,540 














146,602,342 | 160,449,053 | 165,862,402 


Note.—See Table IX, declared value of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures exported from the United Kingdom to each foreign country and 


British possession. 
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On the Frequent AUTUMNAL PressuRE in the Money Manrxet, 
and the Acrion of the Bank of Enananp. By W. STANLey 
JEvons, M.A., Cobden Professor of Political. Economy in Owens’ 
College, Manchester. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society, 17th April, 1865.] 
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l.—Preliminary Remarks. 


At the beginning of last October (1865), the commercial world of 
England was disturbed by a remarkable withdrawal of coin from the 
Bank of England, causing a great decrease of the loanable capital, 
and necessitating a corresponding rise in the terms of discount. The 
commercial editor of the “Times,” writing on Saturday evening, 
7th October, said— 

“The Bank of England this morning made a further advance of 
“ 1 per cent. in their rate of discount, the charge being now 7 per 
“cent. The rise during the week has therefore been 24 per cent., a 
‘““ movement unprecedented in so short a space. #* - % 
‘“ At no former period, except during panics or runs from political or 
“ commercial disasters, has it ever been found requisite to advance 
‘“ the rate of discount in the face of a prolonged favourable condition 
“ of the foreign exchanges. or four months there has almost unin- 
“ terruptedly been a favourable balance week by week in the operations 
“ of the bullion market, as regards exports and imports, and during 
“that time the home community have absorbed not only the surplus 
“ thus left, but about 3,000,000. from the Bank, in addition to an extra 
“‘ one or two millions in notes. As the amount of currency used for 
“ internal purposes rarely experiences any great or permanent fluctu- 
“ation, the Bank directors were entitled to assume week by week, 
“as the absorption became more remarkable, that a turn must be 
“ rapidly witnessed, and that the market would then be oversupplied 
“ with the amounts that had been so strangely removed from it. 
‘* But there was a point below which, whatever might be their con- 
“fidence as to the supply of money actually available in the country, 
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“ they could not allow their reserve of notes to fall, and that point 
“ having been reached ten days ago, the present measures commenced. 
“‘ And here, again, nothing but abnormal results were witnessed. 
With a rise of half per cent., the demand still increased, and an 
“ additional movement of 1 per cent. seemed to have no restrictive 
“ effect.”’ 

The commercial press were in considerable perplexity as to the 
cause of this demand for money. The “Times”’ of the morning of 
7th October, had allowed that “the question is still unsolved as to 
“ the causes that can have led to that excessive absorption of gold 
“ and notes by the public to which, in the absence of any unfavour- 
“able condition of the foreign exchanges, the existing pressure is 
“solely due. In addition to the influences of active employment 
“ and high wages, it is suggested that there has been a partial drain 
“ for Ireland, but the last published returns showed that the coin 
“held by the banks in that country was only 168,000/. in excess of 
“ the total] at this time last year.” 

In “Traver’s Circular” it was remarked that “a further half million 
“ sterling has been taken from the Bank by the public during the 
“ past week, yet no additional suggestions have been offered to 
“ account for this singular drain. Not only must the amounts with- 
“ drawn in August and September, in connection with election and 
“ harvest payments, have been returned long ago to their natural 
* channels, but the sums withdrawn for autumn pleasure traffic must 
*‘ now also be finding their way back to the banks. ‘The absorption, 
“ therefore, becomes every day more inexplicable.” 

By other papers or their correspondents the absorption of money 
was attributed variously to the large American purchases on credit, 
to extensive speculations in cotton at Liverpool, to the sinking of 
capital in joint stock enterprises, or to the Fenian conspiracy. 

The remarks of the “ Economist,” though written during the 
progress of the pressure, appear to be substantially correct. In the 
issue of 14th October, the editor said, “‘ The present rise in the value 
“‘ of money is owing to the simultaneous occurrence of three causes. 
“ There is a sort of tide in the cash transactions of the country which 
“ periodically empties and periodically fills the Bank till. At the close 
“ of every quarter there is a strong outgoing current. The non- 
“ banking classes then get their money. Salaries are paid, wages are 
“¢ naid, small dividends are paid; each of these transactions is very 
“ minute, but their aggregate mass is very large. * * * Little 
“ neople are paid in actual cash; they take so much from the Bank 
“till, * * * Speaking generally, the middle of each quarter is 
“ marked by an incoming current towards the Bank, and the close 
“ of every quarter by an outgoing current from the Bank.” 

The periodical quarterly outflow of money from the Bank was 
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_ then, according to the “ Economist,” the chief cause of the pressure, 
aggravated, as it goes on to explain in this particular case, by two 
minor causes, the demand for coin for Ireland, and the creation of 
bills by large cotton speculations. A few weeks later the “ Heono- 
“ mist’? pointed out an unusual increase of the export and import 
trade of the country, revealed by the Board of Trade returns, as the 
chief aggravating cause. 

It was, however, a correspondent whose letter, signed G. F., was 
inserted in the ‘“ Economist’’ of 21st October, who most correctly, 
as I think, attributed the pressure to an annwal tide in the movement 
of money. 

“ Why,” he says, “ was the pressure in October, 1847, in October, 
“ 1857, in October last year, in October this year, and more or less in 
“ October every year? It is because there is an annual tide in the 
“cash transactions of this country, and I believe of all countries. 
“ The currency generally, including bank notes of all our banks, gold 
“ coin, and silver coin, expands from July to the end of October or 
“ beginning of November; it contracts from the middle of Novem- 
“‘ ber to the end of March, and is on the whole stationary in April, 


“ May, and June. * % “* Such is the annual tide, 
“masked to some extent by the action of the quarterly tides. 
* * “f I believe that observations in the direc- 


tion I have indicated would be found to confirm the law of annual 
“ tides arising from agricultural as distinguished from manufacturing 
“ causes ; and to prove that they are a periodical source of disturb- 
“ance in the money markets of the world, of greater force and im- 
*¢ portance than has hitherto been acknowledged.” 

In these able remarks I thoroughly concur, and I think it there- 
fore a work of interest to direct the attention of the Society to such 
analyses of the periodical fluctuations as G. F. suggests. It is the 
more needful because G. I’. is not aware of the great peculiarity of 
the October drain, and even the “ Economist ’’ is so far from being 
quite accurately informed concerning these fluctuations that it con- 
siders the most serious demand for coin to oceur in December.* 

What I have to point out is, that in the beginning of October 
there are several concurring tendencies towards a drain of currency 
which render this by far the most critical period of the whole year. 
In September, 1862, I pointed out this tendency to an autumnal 
disturbance in the money market. In a paper read before the 
British Association in 1862, I said :— 

“ Some, perhaps, would attribute the sudden changes in the rate 
¢ of discount, bankruptcies, and consols, to the occurrence of panics 
** during the months of October and November. it would be more 


* «< Keonomist,’”? 2nd December, 1865, vol. xxiii, p. 1453. 
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“ correct, however, to say that there is a periodic tendency to com- 
‘mercial distress and difficulty during these months, of which all 
** concerned should be aware. Itis when great irregular fluctuations 
“ agoravate this distress, as in the years 1836, 1839, 1847, 1857, that 
“ disastrous breaches of commercial credit occur.” 

In two of the three suceeding years, namely 1863 and 1865, this 
autumnal pressure has been strikingly manifested, and these occur- 
rences, considered in connection with the fact that since 1825 all 
the severest pressures have either commenced or culminated in the 
last quarter of the year, are sufficient primd facie evidence of a 
dangerous tendency in these months worthy of the deliberate 
attention of commercial men. 

I have lately found, however, that so long ago as December, 1857, 
this autumnal pressure was distinctly described by Mr. William 
Langton to the Manchester Statistical Society. After noticing the 
fluctuation caused by the payment of the dividends, he makes the 
following very able and true remarks :*—“ This short and superficial 
‘“‘ wave is accompanied by another, not so easily detected (because 
“ sometimes absorbed in a larger movement), and more difficult 
“+o account for. It has an annual increment and collapse, and is 
‘¢ doubtless connected with the action of the seasons upon trade. 
“ Tn the midst of other disturbances this wave may be traced in the 
‘“‘ magnitude of the operations of the third and fourth quarters, and 
‘¢ the almost invariable lull in the second quarter of each year, the 
“third quarter being generally marked by rapid increase in the 
“ demand for accommodation at the Bank. The culminating point of 
“‘ the movement, originating in the third quarter of the year, appears 
‘“‘to be a moment favourable to the bursting of those periodical 
“storms, in which the commercial difficulties of the country find 
“ their crisis.” 

Now, I have no hesitation in saying that the autumnal pressure 
of 1865, was little more than an unusually distinct exhibition of this 
curious tendency to a drain of currency and capital in the autumn, 
and especially in the month of October. I wish, therefore, to divide 
the remainder of my remarks among four points :— 

1. To analyse somewhat closely the nature of this tendency 
as shown in average tables of the circulation and the Bank accounts. 

2. To offer some suggestions as to its cause. 

3. To examine how far, and from what unusual causes the 
pressure of 1865 exceeded the average autumnal pressure. 

4, To consider whether the action of the Bank during these distur- 
bances is faulty, and whether any legislative change could truly 
alleviate the evil. 


* Observations on a table showing the balance of account between the mercan- 
tile public and the Bank of England. Read December 30th, 1857. 
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II.—On the Average Fluctuations of the Currency, and the Bank 
Accounts within the Year. 


The nature and extent of the autumnal pressure is first of all 
clearly seen in tables of the average fluctuations of the Bank accounts 
from week to week, which I prepared for the British Association ip 
1862, and which are printed and explained in the appendix. (See 
Table I.) 3 

The fact which first strikes us in these tables is the great quarterly 
variation in all the principal elements of the Bank accounts, chiefly 
caused by the payment of the dividends. Coincident with this 
payment, we observe a sudden increase in the note circulation, and in 
the private deposits, a considerable decrease of private securities or 
bills, a slight decrease of the bullion, accompanied by a larger, but 
otherwise similar variation of the loanable capital. 

The amounts of these variations are approximately as follows :— 


Mins. 


£ 
Government deposits, decrease  sissssessserssercverees 4,26 
Private securities, Re oe Oe eT A 1,91 
Bullion and coin, Sais pel Skah tad ameaoadiaceetils 463 
Loanable capital, pe ERE Lan ae Perera 1,91 
Notes in circulation, 1Crease .iisccseccosrssrscevesvores 1,40 
Private deposits, bedel Lil Sac Reece a RRO eee 1,55 


It is easy to detect in the tables evidence of a monthly variation, 
due to the settling day at the commencement of the month. 

The annual tide in the accounts, however, is far more interesting 
than these artificial quarterly and monthly variations. It is ascer- 
tained in a manner very imperfect, no doubt, but sufficient for our 
purposes, by first determining the average variations within the 
quarter, and then subtracting these variations from the general 
variations in Table I. 

Thus Table IIT gives the variation within the year, of the five 
principal elements of the Bank accounts, after elimination of 
the quarterly disturbance. We observe that the note circulation is 
at a minimum in January and February; that it rises gradually to a 
maximum in the third quarter, and then rapidly decreases during 
November and December. The private securities and private deposits 
exhibit great and opposite changes during the third and fourth 
quarters; the securities rise to a remarkable maximum, and the 
deposits fall to a very low minimum in the first week of October. 

The bullion and loanable capital undergo a curious double oscil- 
lation during the year, both rising to a maximum in the first quarter, 
and again at the beginning of the third quarter. I am at a loss to 
explain this double oscillation, but it does not directly bear upon our 
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present subject. The important fact for us is, that both the bullion 
and capital undergo a continuous decrease from the beginning of the 
third quarter, to about the middle of the fourth. 

We may sum up these variations so far as they regard our 
present purpose, by saying that the Bank experiences during the latter 
part of the year, especially in the beginning of October, an unusual 
demand for money. Both by the withdrawal of deposits, and the 
presentation of bills for discount, the public try to get what they can 
from the Bank. 

These accounts do not, however, reveal the most singular fact 
concerning the autumnal pressure. The movements of coin undergo 
curious fluctuations throughout the year, and reach a most remark- 
able crisis in the month of October. 

The volumes of the “ Miscellaneous Statistics of the Board of 
“Trade ”’ contain certain tables of the movement of coin in the 
Bank of England, which I have not seen noticed. From these tables 
I deduce the following remarkable statements :— 


Average Amount (1855-62) of Gold Coin sent to the Branches of the Bank 
of England during each Month of the Year. 


£ £ 
DAGMELY saci dcraininsereasr seve BOOS F WLLY  wcagageusty oepaciias evenen- teens 174,000 
BG DUDA. os 05s pupicratosstscaie Ceaps caine GO, O00") AMOUR cated need asisairaned mae ose 219,000 
PET MR OU Ga oooodcones tae gs cate tea wena 82,000 | Beplen Wer - citi icceasbeeeshovas>s 209,000 
GA TEED si cscs arnt idcyaanniatiss ican qphenvns TEGCCO: Hi OCObas aa iad aera: 463,000 
WEB ciMasscie doa guns Aactatayadysnian 166,000. |. INOVEDLDER - - xs cnrSvaseauataceannsian 263,000 
MG wih vosaesavetinenciettcramen coke PACLOOO FL POCOCMIMED cis cineteatcorcuerenskeirens 2,14,000 


It is seen, that far more gold is sent during October than during 
any other month, and more than twice as much as during either of 
the preceding harvest months. 


Average Excess (1855-62) of Payments of British Coin at the Bank of 


England over Receipts. 
£ 
Jénuary (dividend) nga Wank aid 8G 16 3,000 
February (excess of receipts) ....ssccsesceees 307,000 
DM ahh ous spit hedens dine vebalaecaad siakas RM obbaanae sata III,COO 
April (GIGI)! O iit: celts ce eae toch 808,000 
MAY. J.\ieicsatinensh ao elneatteaecctamene 363,000 
dune (excess of vacdipts).<cccaecerneariecsoaten 74,000 
RHUL CVICEHED CAPS asascsesceniacthteectmnns | 763,000 
BMAUAGs aise Aie Sidlivaie.adamaiaieetonn doers 529,000 ~ 
RPOMieMOOY Sidecars lcd Baas 704,000 
OELODED (GEVIGODE), sis cucsnssstharsaresancannananetncgs 1,509,000 
INOVEMDSDE: aiscsettaerincl oiouda Merete eee 258,000 


De eGinn Wer), My Mit bedea tides vcbaethaeterettantals 123,000 
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We find, as we should expect, that the payments of coin are far 
larger in the first month of each quarter than in either of the 
succeeding months—on an average about four times as large. But 
we cannot fail to be struck with the fact, that the excess of payments 
of coin over receipts is nearly twice as great in October as in any 
other month. 3 

The result is very remarkable, too, when we take the aggregate 
excess of payments over receipts in each quarter, or vice versd, as 
follows :— 


£ 
First quarter, January—March......sssveres 33,000 Receipts 
BCEONU 4.) | DPI UNO” uy sirapscgsstncon tee 1,097,000 Payments 
Third ,, July-September ............... 1,996,000 i 
Fourth ,, October-December ............ 1,890,000 " 


I may add, that these fluctuations do not appear to be due to 
any very great or all-extensive influence of the seasons upon trade. 
For on carefully examining Mr. Newmarch’s well known statistics 
of bills created in the years 1830-53, I find no great difference 
between the four quarters of the year. The average aggregate 
amounts of bills of all sizes drawn are as follows :— 


PE ESO RELAIS GOR ore titi cceuhones aD ada tsdegad anes 64,050,000 
Sec Oho vgy KO aa. saab Rh aly cao aloerokenns 61,550,000 
Aa: 45 5514 t27 ts aes cate Reis 65,690,000 
BEES Ei sais rhe ipeiuen Fetvmpnanemepeterageceaeoinieaas 61,960,000 


The variation is greatest in the large bills, but the extreme 
variation of the aggregate is only to the extent of about 6 per cent. 
Tt is curious that we meet here again the double oscillation shown in 
the bullion and reserve of loanable capital. 


II1.—On the Cause of the Autumnal Pressure. 


lt being now sufficiently obvious how extensive is the autumnal 
disturbance of the money market, and especially how singular is the 
periodical crisis in October, I come to the question, What is the 
cause of the disturbance? This cause must be sought in the 
influence of the seasons upon trade and industry, but the difficult 
point is—Why does the drain fall so peculiarly in the first few weeks 
of October ?P 

It is not hard to see that there must be an excess of coin in 
circulation in the latter half of the year. In agriculture, in the 
building and out-door trades generally, and in pleasure-seeking and 
travelling, there is an excess of wages and payments dispersed in 
the summer, and especially in the three months, July, August and 
“September. Large numbers of labourers and others must then 
receive wages in coin upon which they will have to mamtain them- 
selves partially or wholly until next spring. 

RZ 
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As they are not a class of persons who make any appreciable 
use of banks, even of savings’ banks, they must actually hold a 
certain amount of coin by them in a temporary hoard. 

This view is supported by the fact that the variation is more 
important in the metallic circulation than in that of notes, of which 
few would in England be held by the working classes. 

But then, why do we not find the drain most excessive during 
the months June, July, August, and September, when the industry 
is most active? Why does the drain fall with most intensity 
into October? I cannot give an explanation with any confidence, 
and would rather look for it from members of the Society better 
acquainted with the details of banking. But it seems to me likely 
that the drain first falls upon private firms and country banks, 
whose reserves In consequence run down. Advantage is then taken 
of the payment of the dividends in October to replenish the banking 
reserves of notes and coin. It is evident, in fact, from Table I, 
that in October the dividends are withdrawn rather than placed in 
deposit, as usual at the other dividend payments. 

Thus it would seem that there is a tendency every autumn to 
use the Bank of England as a bank of support, and of last resort. 
While the newspapers are arguing in October that the harvest is 
done, and pleasure traffic over, and therefore the coin should be 
flowing back, the coin is really dispersed among the non-banking 
classes of the country, and the drain having previously fallen on the 
smaller banks is only just reaching the Bank of England. ‘‘ What 
“is seen and what is not seen’”’ should always be discriminated in 
these matters. We do not see the movements of coin until the 
drain suddenly falls upon the Bank in the first weeks of October 
with unexpected and alarming severity. 

It is interesting to compare the variation of the Bank of England 
circulation with that of the country and joint stock banks, or with 
that of the Scotch and Irish note currencies. I have calculated the 
average variation from week to week of the English country note 
circulation for the series of years 1845-62, and have shown it in 
Table V. 

It will be seen that there is an increase of circulation at the 
commencement of each quarter, but m April and October the 
increase is much greater and more lasting than in the other quarters. 
The currency falls to its lowest in August and the beginning of 
September, then rises rapidly to the highest point of the year in the 
end of October, whence it falls continuously to the end of the year. 
These variations do not agree well with Mr. Gilbart’s “ Laws of the 
“ Currency,’’ deduced from an observation of monthly returns for 
ten years.* 


* Statistical Journal, vol. xvii, p. 295 (December, 1854), 
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His description, however, of the changes in the Scotch currency 
is very accurate.* “In Scotland the lowest point of the circulation 
“is in March, and the highest in November. The advance, however, 
“between these two points is not uniform; for the highest of the 
“intervening months is May, after which there is a slight reaction ; 
“but it increases again until November and falls off in December. 
“ The reason of the great increase in May and November is, that 
“these are the seasons of making payments. The interest due on 
“mortgages 1s then settled, annuities are then paid, the country 
“ people usually take the interest on their deposit receipts, and the 
“servants receive their wages. There are frequently large sums 
“ transferred by way of mortgage.” 

The variation of the Irish note circulation does not exactly 
agree with Mr. Gilbart’s remarks. The notes of 5/. and upwards 
vary like the English country issues. The smaller note circulation 
falls to a low pomt in July and August, then rises rapidly until 
November, owing to the purchase of harvest produce. It remains 
high until March, when it begins to fall gradually till July. 

A complete explanation of all these variations, pointing out how 
much is due to each particular cause, could only be founded on a 
wide basis of statistics, which do not exist. Much might, indeed, be 
done by minute inquiries into the customary payments at different 
times of the year, and in different parts of the country; but such an 
inquiry I am not at present able to undertake. I must content 
myself with pointing out the precise character and amount cof the 
fluctuations in order that we may rightly appreciate the degree of 
disturbance they will usually occasion in the money market. 

To sum up, then, the October drain is due, like many economical 
disturbances, to a concurrence of causes, The dispersion of money 
in wages during the summer, and the absorption of money and 
capital in buying up the produce of the harvest, occasion a general 
autumnal drain upon the resources of the banks, causing the private 
deposits, the bullion, and the reserve of notes to fall. Then the 
general quarterly payments of rent, bills, and especially the dividends 
at the beginning of October, cause a sudden extra run upon the 
resources of the Bank, quite sufficient in certain states of the money 
market to engender a panic, unless its normal and temporary nature 
be well understood. 


LV.—Special Kxamination of the Pressure of 1865. 


I now proceed to compare the drain of bullion in the autumn of 
1865, with that normal drain shown in the average tables of the 
Bank accounts. The following statement gives the comparison in 
detail :— | R 

* Statistical Journal, vol. xvii, pp. 297, 298 (December, 1854). 
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Retna of Loanable 
Capital (Notes). 


Bullion in 
Issue Department. 






Notes in Circulation. 




























Average Average Average 

of of 1865. of 1865. 
1845-61, 1845-61. 1845-61. 
19,88 14,35 14,89 8,38 
19,63 14,58 15,09 9,01 
19,52 14,80 15,35 9,29 
19,81 14,99 15,42 8,95 
20,20 14,85 15,12 7,55 
20,82 14,67 14,56 6,82 
21,00 14,55 14,15 6,56 
20,80 14,49 13,60 6,18 
20,81 14,27 13,60 5,61 
20,57 14,33 13,35 5,97 
2.0,4.6 14,38 13,24 5,92 
20,24 14,35 13,27 6,14: 
20,19 14,35 13,57 6,62 
20,10 14,29 13,42 6,37 
19,77 14433 13,30 6,56 
19,70 14,36 13,34 6,67 
19,86 14,33 13,13 _ 6,28 
20,41 14,14 12,44 4,36 
2054.7 13,91 11,96 -4,29 
21,06 13,69 12,00 4,34 
20,90 13,60 12,41 5,24 
20,97 13.7 12,51 5,oL 
20,64 13,55 12,57 5,75 
20531 13,55 12,86 6,36 
20,04. 13,68 13,67 7,74 
19,89 13,82 13,84 7,11 








The fairest mode of bringing the matter into a narrower compass 
will be to take the extreme highest and lowest points. 
































ee Millions. 1865. Millions. 
Notes in Circulation— £ & 
Boptember BO. .cs sissies. 19,70 September 20 wu. 21,82 
October 18 ...... ship secbunevas 21,06 Qotober | av..idvwsiisssecvatss 22,73 
Difference ....... nie 1,36 Difference ......... a 1,41 
Bullion— 
JUNC ZB Aitdaisiiavesiasi as 14,99 MONG BS oyasshen hostess beseoss 15,42 
November 8 ssisceissaaes 13,55 OCwober ll o.ccat hae 11,96 
Difference ........ ss) 1,44 Difference ...... 3,46 
Reserve of Notes— 
A 1 Ree er Se 9,45 UNO BH Nanas 9,29 
November 2 isicicssaceess 6,78 October dd | ci duccscchnsevess 4,29 








Difference ............ 2,67 Difference ........ a 5,00 





SE Oe ee 
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If we restrict our view raore particularly to the October drain, by 
comparing the extreme points of September and October, the change 
of the circulation remains as already shown, and the drain of gold 
and capital is as under :— 








ae? Millions. 1865.” Millions. 

Bullion— £ a 
September 20........00000 14,36 September 6 ...ccissoarescres. 13,42 
CERO DEL 2D ss ssoteveassions sis 13,60 etoher Ahh. Sssccesssveiasas: 11,96 
Difference doeesvedones 576 Difference A Oo 1,46 

Reserve of Notes— 

September 20... 8,83 September 20. ........ss00- 6,67 
OGTODOETLE Bekoh ccessens 7,61 October 14 *......... mee es 4,29 





However we view it, the drain of 1865 was considerably beyond 
and in fact about double what is shown as the normal change in my 
average tables. 

This excess may arise either from (1) exceptional circumstances 
affecting the trade of 1865, or (2) the general and gradual develop- 
ment of our industry. 

I shall not delay much over the special disturbing circumstances 
of 1865. Many of them were mentioned in the beginning of the 
paper. The considerable degree of pressure in the money 
market, which has existed during the winter, shows, however, that 
excessive investments in joint stock and other enterprises have 
diminished the ready capital of the country, in spite of the late 
unusual abundance and cheapness of corn. It is known, too, that 
during last year, and one or two previous years, buildings of all sorts 
have been erected in great numbers in most of our towns. Great 
sums of money must have been dispersed in wages during the pro- 
egress of these works, and especially durmg the summer. 

Secondly, the ordinary export trade of the country expanded very 
rapidly during the year, as noticed by the “ Kconomist.’’ Not only 
do these exports represent so much money dispersed in wages over 
the country, but being sold to a great extent on credit, they cause a 
temporary abstraction of the capital of the country. 

What I have chiefly to remark, however, is, that with the rapid 
growth of our system of trade and industry, our money market is 
necessarily becoming more and more delicate. We must look this 
fact boldly in the face. We must not needlessly complain of what 
is to a great extent an inevitable result of our progress, nor on 
the other hand must we omit any efforts to apply a remedy so far 
as this is possible, 
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The following figures will aid in showing what I mean :— 





Bullion in the Notes Total Computed 














Bank, in Exports of Real Value of Total 
September. Circulation. Year. Imports of Year. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
£ £ £ £ 
1844: 00... 14,35 20,17 59,00 — 
foe: Weer 12,63 19,62 116,00 152,00 
WA Sakseie: 12,22 21,36 213,00 2'75,00 





Whether we consider these numbers, or whether we look to the 
increasing perfection of our system of credit, clearing, and banking 
generally, which, as shown by Sir John Lubbock, enables coin to be 
almost dispensed with in large transactions, we see that we are 
carrying on a vaster and vaster system of trade upon a nearly 
stationary reserve of currency. Our trade goes upon a method 
resembling that of barter, except that the values exchanged or 
written off against each other are all determined and expressed in gold. 
Now it is the aggregate of coin and gold in circulation or reserve, 
in short the supply of gold as compared with the work it has to do, 
which determines the range of prices, and which must in the last 
resort be used to make the payments either in an internal or foreign 
drain. 

Admirably has M. Laveleye said, in a passage of the “ Revue des 
“ Deux Mondes,’”? quoted by the “ Hconomist,” in its “ Annual 
‘* Review of 1864 :’’— 

‘ All countries which carry on gigantic transactions with small 
“ reserves of gold and silver, and which have a vast movement of 

“ importations and ee me be exposed to these economical 

“‘ perturbations. * * The more a country 
“ expels the precious metals from the channels of circulation, and 
“replaces them by instruments of credit, bank notes, cheques, 
“‘ warrants, deposits, clearing-houses, &c., and the more at the same 
“time it develops its relations with foreign countries, the more it 
“ will be exposed to the periodical return of financial perturbations, 
‘‘ because more easily an unfavourable balance of trade and payments 
‘will disturb all the mechanism of exchanges, and will require from 
“the managers of credit institutions redoubled circumspection, pru- 
“‘ dence, and ability.”’ 

Now this is just as true of internal as of foreign drains of gold. 
The larger our system of trade is, the larger the excess of wages 
dispersed at some periods of the year. When our reserve of coin is 
stationary, the greater apparently the inconvenience and alarm 
excited. 

Even without taking into account exceptional circumstances, the 
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unbounded prosperity of the last few years seems sufficient to explain 
why the autumnal drain has of late manifested itself with far more 
than the normal severity of the years 1845-61. 

We must bear in mind that we are moving onwards, and rapid 
progress such as ours, however desirable in itself, must beget some 
difficulties. | 


V.—On the Action of the Bank of England. 


We come now to the last question, whether the action of the 
Bank of England as at present constituted is beneficial to trade dur- 
ing these frequently recurring pressures. 

J¢ is well known that many merchants and gentlemen of influence 
in Glasgow, Liverpool, and elsewhere, have a strong desire to unsettle 
our monetary system again. They spare no pains in urging upon us 
that the Bank of England is the cause of all our troubles, and while 
some go so far as to propose an inconvertible currency, the others 
advise a return to a free issue of notes, the convertibility of which 

hall be dependent on the credit and discretion of the issuing banks, 
according to the system which used to prevail in Scotland, for 
instance. 

Tt is the latter scheme alone that I need consider here. 

I will not deny that there is some at least apparent harshiiess in 
the action of the Bank during the temporary fluctuations which J 
have attempted to describe. But after considerable reflection I have 
satisfied myself that this harshness is not necessarily inflicted under 
the conditions of the Bank Act, or rather I should say that what 
harshness is a necessary consequence of that Act is legitimate and 
ultimately beneficial to trade. 

As regards a foreign drain of bullion, I may first remark, Lord 
Overstone and the supporters of the Bank Act seem to me to be in 
an impregnable position. Nothing can be more desirable, nothing 
more in accordance with the natural laws of economy and trade, 
than that a foreign drain should at once cause a reduction in the 
currency, and thus tend to restore the exchanges to equilibrium as 
quickly as possible. In a system of unrestricted issues the drain 
will for a time probably act upon the bankers’ metallic reserves 
without leading them at once to reduce their advances of notes. The 
revulsion thus deferred only becomes ultimately more severe and 
hazardous. 

It is, however, an internal drain which we have now to consider, 
and in this the primé facie inconvenience of a restricted paper 
currency is manifested. Mr. Guthrie, the able advocate of the 
Scotch system, in his “ Practical Contrast of English Banking and 
“ British Free Banking,” puts this clearly enough. 

In our present system, he says ;—~ 
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“The natural demand at rent-terms and other seasons for 
“ increased circulation, has the same deranging and distressing effect 
“upon the money market as an export of bullion, and the people of 
“England are excluded from a privilege which the people of Scot- 
“land have found to be both safe and most profitable and con- 
“ venient.” 

In contrast to this, he adds :— ; 

“The circulation has increased in Scotland at certain seasons, to 
“the amount of 10 or 15 per cent., but this natural periodical 
“ demand was met by the elasticity of the Scotch 17. note circulation 
“¢ without the slightest difficulty or disturbance of the money market, 
“and a similar circulation, with its corresponding advantages, should 
“ of course be allowed to England.” 

These remarks are perfectly applicable to the autumnal pressures 
we have been considering. Had we an unrestricted note circulation, 
the three millions and a half of additional currency required might 
have been furnished by a proper number of bits of paper. Bankers 
and the Bank of England would readily have issued these notes in 
discount or payments of deposits and dividends. No one, perhaps, 
would have known until the proper blue book appeared long 
afterwards, how great an excess was issued, and the money market 
might have proceeded without apparent disturbance. 

The question here becomes twofold :— 

1. How far is such an absence of apparent disturbance desirable P 

2. How far may it be attained under the present system P 

The answers I take it, are as follows :-— 

1. So far as a demand is a purely temporary demand for internal 
circulation, it is desirable that it should be furnished by an extended 
issue of notes or gold from the Bank reserves. This excess of 
currency will naturally return of itself as the seasons go round. 

2. So far as a demand for gold or notes is known to be of this 
temporary character, it may even now be properly supplied by the 
Bank of England and other banks without exciting pressure on the 
money market. 

On the other hand, so far as a drain is not certainly known to be 

of a temporary and periodic nature, bankers are bound to raise the 
terms of advances and restrict their amounts. Under the same 
‘circumstances bankers would be bound in prudence to reduce their 
issues, even did the Bank Act not exist. J hold, in short, that the 
Bank of England and bankers generally have just the same legitimate 
latitude in wnereasing or diminishing their advances now as they would 
have under an unrestricted system, It is only the ilegitimate expansion 
of the note currency which is put out of their power. 

Tf it be clearly known that in the first weeks of October there is a 
normal demand for currency far greater than at any other time of the 
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year, then I take it to be an expedient and necessary policy of the 
Bank to prepare themselves for it somewhat beforehand, and when it 
does occur, to let their reserve run down lower than they would at 
any other time of the year, knowing that the excess of currency 
issued will in the natural course of ite: return. 

This is the policy to a considerable extent adopted even at 
present. The “Times” represents the Bank directors as feeling 
confidence that the amounts of currency gradually withdrawn ae 
July, August, and September would shortly return. But their con- 
fidence failed when the sudden October pressure fell upon the Bank. 
Here was, I apprehend, a double error to some extent. ‘The news- 
paper press and the mercantile world were not sufficiently aware 
that the chief pressure falls into October. Had this been thoroughly 
known it would have been only prudent for the Bank directors to 
strengthen their position somewhat earlier than they did. When 
the expected run in the beginning of October came upon them it 
would have been quite unnecessary to put on so violent a pressure 
as a rise of 23 per cent. in the rate of discount in ten days. 

It cannot be denied, indeed, that to some extent the periodic 
drain was aggravated by a more chronic scarcity of capital which 
has been felt ever since. Still I have no hesitation in asserting 
that if the public and the commercial press had been thoroughly 
aware how peculiar those first few weeks of October naturally are, 
far less alarm, pressure, revulsion of prices and injury would have 
been excited last autumn. 

I take it, therefore, that a careful observation and comparison of 
the fluctuations of the money market is sufficient to enable us to 
avoid the inconveniences of these periodic pressures. We should 
learn to discriminate what is usual and normal in the changes of the 
Bank accounts, from what is irregular or abnormal. It is a matter 
of skill and discretion to allow for the normal changes. It is the 
abnormal changes which are alone threatening or worthy of very 
much attention. These changes arise from deficient or excessive 
harvests, from sudden changes of supply or demand in any of our 
great staple articles, from periods of excessive investment or specula- 
tion, from wars and political disturbances, or other fortuitous occur- 
rences which we cannot calculate upon and allow for. In such mat- 
ters of high uncertainty it is desirable to trust as little to discretion 
and commit as much to the operation of natural laws as possible. 
The Bank Act carries out this principle, and relieves the directors . 
from a vast responsibility by making the circulation identical in 
amount and variations with a purely metallic currency. I must 
maintain that under the present system the English currency is 
governed by the natural laws of supply and demand of a metallic 
currency, and not by merely artificial regulations. If the terms are 
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understood aright, we have already a natural and free trade system 
of currency. And TI venture to take this auspicious expression, Free 
Trade, from those who use it wrongly and confuse the free manu- 


facture of currency with free trade in capital, the true business of 
the banker. 


APP EN Dis, 





Description of the Tasuxs I, II, and III. 


Table I was formed by arranging the Bank accounts of the years 
1845-61 under each other, so that the average state of the accounts 
for the first week, for the second week, and so on, could be drawn. 

Table II was formed from Table I, by arranging the accounts of 
the corresponding weeks of each quarter under each other, and 
drawing the average of the first week of the quarter, the second 
week, and so on. 

Table III represents the divergence of each of the principal 
elements of the Bank account from its average point, after elimina- 
tion of the quarterly variation. It was formed by subtracting the 
numbers in Table II from the corresponding numbers of each 
quarter in Table I. Thus— 


£ 
20,200,009 = average note circulation of 27th week. 
20,110,000 = 2 re Ist week of quarter. 





Difference 90,000 = divergence of note circulation. 


The numbers in Table IIT are only approximative, and in the 
forty-first week are thrown wrong by the dividend day falling five 
days later than usual. 

Tables IV, V, and VI sufficiently explain themselves. 

N.B.—All the tables were calculated to a further place of 
figures, and thus an apparant discrepancy of an unit will sometimes 
be met in the last place of figures given. 

In cutting off useless columns of figures an unit has always been 
added to the last place retained when the highest figure cut off was 
5 or more. Thus, instead of 10,665 I should write 10,67, according 
to a rule approved by Professor De Morgan. 
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TaBLE I,—Average State of the Accounts of the Bank of England in each Week. 
(Average of 1845-61.) 
[0,000’s omitted a 





Bullion and Coin. 































































| 

Average Circulation. Gdld and Silver. Total | 
Dis- Reserve | Reserve,| Private | Private 
Weeks. | tribution Issue | Bank- of Notes | Secu- De- 
of Notes. | Bills. | Total. | Depart-| 1 apart’ Total. | Notes. | and | rities. | posits. 

Months. ment. | ment. Coin. 
1 |Jan. 4| 19,74] 98 | 20,72] 14,16] 64 | 14,80 9322 | 16,75) 10/84 
2 yy MELE 2032 £02 | 2,84 1°13,08)" “63 14,60 8,45 | 1d,3h 112571 
3 » 18} 20,51} 1,03 | 21,547 13,94] 65 | 14,59 8,25 | 14,83! 12,43 
4 f, Soe 20,36) £01 | | ZESOT 1,908 1) 67 14,64 8,46 | 14,85] 12,39 
5 |Feb. 1| 20,42] 99 | 21,41] 13,99] 68 | 14,68 8,43 | 15,14) 12,33 
6 % Si 20:08. 99 +) 2E 001 14,03 | 7o 114,73 8,88 | 15,13] 12,09 
7 oe te, 841), 96. | 20,80 b14.38) 4 14,88 9,22 | 15,16) 11,91 
8 5 22 | 19,60 93 | 20,53] 14,29) 73 15,00 9,57 | 15,16} 11,89 
Sori Marlt  r9,78) 93... 20:07) 14337 2 | 15,03 9345 | 15,74) 11,91 
10 | ,, 8| 19,55} 93 | 20,49] 14,36| 71 | 15,07 9,68 | 15,67| 11,64 
dd +5 Oule E9537 61 | 20,28) 14,48 | 72 15,13 9,93 | 15,83} 11,68 
12 eee TGs 7h) Or. 1 20,861 ran) 93 15,24: LOja4. | 15,961" 11,54 
13 m 29.) 1957244 92 | 20,647 14,48 | 72. |) 15,20 9,65 | 16,55] 11,46 
14, | Apl. 5{ 20,10| . 95 | 21,06) 14,22] 69 | 14,91 8,97 | 16,61} 11,64 
15 SUAS 120,701 99. | 21,688 14,63 | 66 ~~ | 14,69 8.57.1, 15s20 Wes, 26 
16 fy AD 20.44.) . 99: 21780 23,02:\.- 645 | 14656 7,99 | 14,741 12,91 
AT » 26| 20,64] 99 | 21,63} 13,87] 68 | 14,55 8,08 | 14,46} 12,45 
18 | May 3] 20,70] 1,00 | 21,70] 13,73] 68 14,41 7,88 | 14,55 | 12,07 
19 a LO) Desa E00. | 21 AZT 43,98 | © 69 14,48 8,18 7 14,59] 11,89 
2 mn es | 20,96 | O7- | SE, kon 15.88 | 371 14,52 8,53 | 14,77) 11,69 
vA m 24) 19,02) 96 -+) 20,86) 14,07) > 73 | 14,75 9,01 | 14,59} 11,47 
22 9 OL | 19,94 94 | 20,88] 14,24 5. 14,96 9,19 | 14,65-) 11,45 
23 | June 7| 19,88} 95 | 20,82] 14,36 Pt ASOF 9,36 | 14,75 | 11,42 
24 ge La 1G,63 | .94-,| 20,57 1 14,58) 70. 15,29 9,83 | 14,78] 11,43 
25 9» 21] 19,52} 91-| 20,43] 14,80| 73 | 15,53 LO, US.) LAT tke 
26 eS | 1081 93 | 20,74] 14,99| 7o | 15,69 16,04,) 15,24 |! 11,06 
27 jduly 5) 2020) 97 | 21,17] 14,851: 67 —| 15,52 9,49 | 15,64] 11,27 
2 cee | 26,02 | For” | 21,83 '14,67) 6s 15,32 8,67 | 14,381] 13,04 
29 5 19 | 21,00] 1,01] 22,01) 14,66) 65 15,19 S397. | 13589 } 12556 
30 » 26] 20,80] 1,04 | 21,84] 14,49] 64 | 15,13 8550. | 18,71) 12,04 
31 | Aug. 2] 20,81] 1,02 | 21,83] 14,37] 64 | 15,00 $53.7 |- 143001 a172 
32 op D5) ORF 1,02. 2h5O 14,331? Gar | 14,97 8,57 | 14,19] 11,28 
33 yo 16.1 20,461) 1,03 | 21498 14,3810 65 15,02 8,73 | 14,36 | 10,96 
34 sicee |- 20,241 1,03 | 2IgZON 14,3544 65 15,01 8,94 | 14,22] 10,58 
35 yy 80} 20,19) 5502) 1 -21,199 14,36) 64 | 15,00 8,98 | 14,55} 10,51 
ap |Sept. 6 | 20,10} 1,01 ° | 21,11] s4,29| 62 ; 14,91 8,98 | 14,83] 10,17 
37 mals | 19,77)-. 98° | 20761 14,33: 64 -| 14,98 9537-1 VOO3-) Go, 16 
38 9 20 F996 99 | 20,684 14,36] 66 15,01 9,49 | 15,53} 10,15 
39 3 21 9,86) ‘99-| 20,85) 14,331 65 | 14,99 920.1 06,181 16,07 
40 | Oct. 4| 20,41] 1,03 | 21,44] 14,14] 60 | 14,74 8,50 | 16,89| 10,16 
41 yy bL-20, 47 | 5503, |} ZEON s 3-91), 62 14,53 8,23 | 16,63 | 16548 
42 pO | ZtzO61 5,07 “fh 220 Zier 3-69)| 46 14,28 . 7539 | 15,40} 11,53 
43 55 20} 20,90] 1,06 | 21,96] 13,60] 61 14,21 7,48 | 15,22) 71,47 
a4: -| Noy. 1 | 20,97'| 1,05° | 22;01 | :3,87'|; 62 14318 7,39 | 15,46) 11,32 
45 3. OP 2004) 1,04") 2E6SE 1255) Ot 14,16 7,69 | 15,85] t1,04 
46 iy LO Zonet | 8,02"") 2538 136516 Gar | 14.19 8,05 | 15,63} 10,90 
47 95 22) 20,04 | 1,01 | 21,05] 13,68) 63 14,31 8,44 | 15,94} 10,86 
48 53 20 | 19,80) 99° | 20,871 13,82) 6s | 14,47 8,76 | 16,10! 10,97 
49 |Dec. 5| 19,75} 98 | 20,741 13,90] 67 | 14,57 8,98 | 16,10] 10,88 
50 95 12] 19,44] 95 | 20,389] 14,06] 68 | 14,75 9,47 | 16,08} 10,83 
51 9» 19} 19,24 94 | 20,19] 14,20] 68 14,89 9,82 | 16,28] 10,80 
52 i 20 16,351 OF | ZO,cOL 14,23 |) 66 | L488 16,71 | 10,479 
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Tasrx I1.—Average Variation of the Bank Accounts from Week to Week of the Quarter. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 


Bullion and Coin, | 


Circulation. Eoldiana Silver Deposits. 
Se | cee ae 
Weeks. Issue | Bank- Notes Be 
‘ . ing : Securities. i ie 
Notes. | Bills. | Total. | Depart- Depart- Total. § and Coin. Public. Private. 


ment, ment. 


memo | nen | ee cf Ye | er | reer Beer ee | eee ee ef) ee | rer ere 


20,11} 98 | 21,10 114,34 | 65 [14,99 9,05 16,47 7,89 10,96 
4O,68 | 1,01> | 21,59 ti4,28)| 64 | 14,79 8,38 15,36 5,02 12,40 
20,83} 1,02 | 21,85 J14,02 | 63 |14,66 8,00 14,71 3,94 12,36 
20,68 | 1,02 | 21,70 | 13,98 65 | 14,63 8,13 14,56 4,01 12,09 
20,721 1,02 | 21,74 }13,91 65 |14,57 8,02 14,79 4,27 11,86 
20,42} 1,01 | 21,44 | 13,92 66 |14,58 8,23 14,82 4,68 11,58 
20,19| 1,00 | 21,19 } 13,98 68 |14,65 8,63 14,98 5,38 11,36 
19,95} 98 | 20,92 }14,08 | 69 |14,77 8,99 14,98 5,94 11,20 
19,94 96 | 20,90 | 14,18 68 |14,86 9,09 15,26 6,28 11,34 
19382) 97 | 20,79 [14,237] 68 | 14,80 9,25 15,34 6,65 11,03 
¥o;66) 95° | 20,50 P1499) 69 115,03 9,65 15,43 7,18 11,03 
13431 94 | 20;87 Li4sag) tor 1 LEAF 9,91 15,64 7,78 10,92 
19,69| 94 | 20,62 } 14,51 68 |15,19 9,68 16,17 8,20 10,85 


fat bad et pe 
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Taste III.—Divergence of the Bank Accounts from their Average Condition, after 
elimination of the Quarterly Variation, 1845-61. 
[07000s omitted. ] 





Tote roe Total 2 pa 
ne eee Notes | Private | Private Bone ae Notes Private { Private 
Weeks. |. and | ¢ and | gecu- | De- | Weeks. | .. and ra Secu- | De- 
Circula-|Bankine| YOM] : Circula-| Banking | Comin .. 
: 4-| Banking} rities. | posits. : ©! Banking | rities, posits. 
tion. | Depart- Depart- tion. | Depart- Depart- 
ments. amine. ments. iene: 
£ & ©. £ £ & £ £ £ & 
1 | —37| —19 | +18 | +28 | -—16] 27 | + 9 | +58-| +44 |— 83] +31 
2 —26| -19| + 7})]— 5] +317 28 +24 | +53] +29 | —1,06 | +64 
3 =—gtjj — Gj} +25 | 4113) +77, 29 +19] +64) +37- [= G2 4a0 
4, —3z2 | + 1] +33} +29 | +30 4 80 +13 | +50] +37 }— 85] — 5 
5 | —3r {| +11 | +41 | +86] +474) 81 | + 9 | +441 +35 |— 79 | —13 
G. | are +14 ge | OL) ga |) 82 +18] +89 | +24. Pe G2 a2 
7 | —35 | +23 | +58 | +18] +54] 83 | +271 +87 | +10 |— 62| —41 
8 | —35 | +23 | +58 | +19] +69] 3 +29 | +24} — 5 |— 76] —62 
9 | —20| +16] +36} +48) +67] 35 | +25 | +18 | —11 |— V1] —72 
10 —27 | +16 | +43 | +33] +63 36 +28] + 1] —28 |— 51] —87 
11 —18/| + 9] +28] +40 | +66] 37 +22 | —6]-—28 |— 40] —86 
12 | —16| + 71 +24] +33 | +669 388 | +27; —16] —42 |— 11] —7 
13 + Ay) Ll | ot) 88 +628 39 PIB) AO | 38) | ab Ree 
Ta) tek | ee] og dd + Gp 40nd Bead ped See | a 
15 | +12] — 9| —22 | —16] +86] 41 * * %* * * 4 
16 98) ee et Fie ee ae £23") —88 | =6r. | +, 68) eee 
17} = 3 a gt] S10 + 37 | 48) aa Red SOR) ea) ee 
18 | — 3] —16} —14 | —24); +217 44 | +25 | —88| —63 | + 67 | —F4 
19 | + 4] -1L | —15 | -23 | +31] 45 | +221 —48 | —65 | + 54) —ca | 
20 | — 3 | —14] —10}] —21 | +33 | 46 | +12 | —47 | —c8 | + 65 | —47 
21 }—3/— 2] + 2] —89| +27] 47 | +9 | —46| —55 | + 96) —34 
22 o}| +10/ + 9] —61 | +327 48 - 6/ —39 | —34 | + 84] —26 
23 + 56| +17] +11 | —59 |] +39] 49 9 = 8s.) a7) | eR ae 
24 + 8 | +25} +18 | —65 1 +407 50 | ~—11 | —29| —18 | + 65] —20 
25 | + 9 | +87 | +28 | —87] +237 5L | ~19 | —28} — 9 | + 65] —12 
26 +12 | +50) +37) —93] +227 52 | —34 | —81] + 3 | + 54] — 6 
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are thrown out, and cannot be given. % 
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Taste [V.—Average Amount of the Chief Elements of the Bank Accounts 
during the Whole Period, 1845-61. 





£ 
Notes in the hands of the publies..sisciuasciscsarsceasotzerevease 20,146,000 
Seven day and other Dills ...,....ssssssceeeaenens bbe Sie tay oo SA 984,000 
Total circulation........ Ba bibs reat tele saan 2,1,130,000 
Gold and Silver Bullion and Coin— 

Tastee Opa eC DE <i <cxisceroccstaatsrssssteasuioes oaracaates pagans 14,163,000 
Banking ‘hg Sa a Ss SU fot MONTE ears. r ira 667,000 
PE OUOL , sccg ght AAU soc sat evidss saat oseacsnes 14,830,000 

Reserve of notes and coin in banking department........ 8,854,000 
BEBE WELL BOCUE LAOS), cagstsaed vusunicsosensn' ces tudk saute sea qeebesaeseatsvurenas 15,269,000 
Pe Wi AGO BUGS co cak sects ahtrcas ono seeacsaoksatansdosmi snc bdkaeneansedcecsentd 11,451,000 
Public Pe SU rae senate paeneoaten Rerscvudeesiabanee ca-ceteancate 5,940,000 





TasLe V.—Average Variation from Week to Week, of the Note Circulation 
of the English Private and Joint Stock Banks, 1845-62. 
[0,000’s omitted. ] 





Average Average Average 



































ac 
Circulation. Weeks, ee Weeks. Circulation. Circulation. 
£ £ | £ £ 
l: 6,53 14, 6,86 27 6,61 40 6,85 
2 6,75 15 6,97 28 6,58 Al 6,98 
3 6,81 16 6,97 29 6,53 A2, 7,06 
4 6,74 17 6,94 30 6,45 43 6,99 
5 6,64 18 6,92 31 6,37 44, 6,91 
6 6,59 19 6,90 32 6,35 45 6,85 
7 6,55 20 6,87 33 6,38: 46 6,79 
8 6,50 21 C,78 34: 6,30 Ai] 6,69 
9 6,47 22 6,62 35 6,31 48 6,61 
My Bel Onb.s 23 6,56 36 6,35 49 6,52 
3 6,54. 24, 6,52 37 6,42 50 6,49 
12 6,58 25 6,48 38 6,50 51 6,41 
13 


6,71 26 6,48 39 6,62 52 6,41 





Tapre VI.— Average Variation during the Year of the Bank Note 
Circulation of Scotland and Ireland, at Four-weekly Iniervais, 1853-62. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 






































tie Scotland. Ireland. Scotland. Treland. 
fe oe Four-weekly itn Epona 
Ret we £5 and| Under | £5 and | Under J} Returns. | £5 and | Under § £5 and | Under 
* |Upwards| £5. |Upwards| £5. Upwards} £5. . {Upwards} £5. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
a4 LAT G6 1.o-0b 13,89 8 ‘1,42. (2,65 4 3,01: 2,82. 
2 1,44 | 2,50 | 8,08 | 3,60 9 1,39 | 2,54 | 2,92 | 2,82 
3 1,88 | 2,41 | 3,06 | 3550 10 LAL } 2,6 §:2,00" | aaot 
IT Vo Bebiedh ised ese) UR Ga ic eh | 
5 1,44 | 2,46 | 8,22 | 3,26 ee 341 
6 1,66 | 2,75 | 8,17 | 3,09 12 162°.) 2,83 F846 | -s 54 
Y| T5t | 2,60. | 8,03 | 2,93 13 1,60 | 2,83 | 3,15 | 3,85 
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Ir is highly important, when occupying ourselves with the statistics 
of any considerable population, that we make, in the first mstance, 
a clear and large outline of the principal features of the subject, so 
that every matter of detail may readily find its appropriate place in 
our minds, and serve as a colouring to heighten the effect of the 
ereat picture we have thus mentally placed before us, and to give it, 
in a manner, reality and life. 

Without some such plan, the aggregation of details overwhelms 
without informing the mind; the colouring which, well distributed, 
would form an impressive picture, only serves to create a confused 
and meaningless daub. 


1L.—Divisions. 


The divisions made use of in the following pages, are seventeen 
in number, or rather sixteen, besides the Island of Corsica, which 
naturally constitutes a little division by itself. 

None of the continental divisions contain much less than a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, and their average population is about two 
millions, 
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In area, they are more unequal; but the remarkable peculiarities 
observable in Alsace, amply justify the constitution of that province 
into a separate division; and motives of expediency also dictated the 
creation of the divisions of the Alps and the Adour. 

If Roussillon had not been so diminutive a country, it would 
have fully deserved a separate place. Under the circumstances, 
however, it has been thought best to annex it to the contiguous 
group of departments, comprising the vallies of the Upper Garonne 
and of its tributaries. 

If the department of the Isere could have been subdivided, the 
valley of that river would have been allotted to the division of the 
Alps; and with it the city of Grenoble, which would have become 
the capital of that division. 

Enumerated shortly, the divisions are nine in the north, viz.:— 


Flanders, Picardy, &c. in which are Lille, Amiens, Laon. 
Alsace 54 Strasbourg, Mulhausen. 
Lorraine and Franche Comte ‘5 Metz, Epinal, Besancon. 
Upper Seine e Dijon, Troyes, Rheims. 
Lower Seine 3 Paris, Havre, Rouen. 
Western Normandy, with Maine, &e. ,, Caen, Alencon, Le Mans, 
Western Brittany _ Brest, Lorient, Rennes. 
Lower Loire i Nantes, Angers, Poitiers. 
Middle Loire » Tours, Orleans, Bourges. 


And seven in the south, viz.:— 


Mediterranean Coast in which are Marseilles, Montpellier, Avignon. 
Alps 3 Valence, Digne, Gap. 

Lower Saone fe Lyons, Grenoble, Macon. 
Auvergne, Limosin, &c. i Clermont, Limoges. 

Lower Garonne H Bordeaux, Perigueux, Angouleme. 
Upper Garonne and Roussillon 3 Toulouse, Perpignan, 

Adour Fe Bayonne, Tarbes. 


And the table numbered XII in Appendix exhibits their actual 
populations and some statistics of births, deaths and marriages.* 


II.—Crops Raised in the Several Divisions, 


In a country so large as France, and where the climate and soil 
vary from the moist plains of Flanders to the arid heaths of 
Brittany and the slopes of the Alps and Pyrenees, a corresponding: 


* The statistics throughout this paper are principally dsrived from two official: 
works, vVizZ.:— 

1. “Statistique de la France. Deuxiéme série, tome viii. Statistique: 
“ Acricole,” published in 1860. The values of produce are for the year 1852, but’ 
the estimated produce “in an ordinary year” is also stated. This work is very: 
elaborate. 

2. “ Statistique de la France. Mouvement de la Population, pendant les Annéeg: 
“ 1855, 1856, et 1857. Deuxiéme série, tome x,” published in 1861. 
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variety in the productions raised may be reasonably looked for. 
And indeed, where the manufacturing, mining, and urban elements 
are not prominent enough to furnish, as in England, the leading 
principles, by which any large grouping of districts must be governed, 
hardly any course can be more natural than to look to agriculture, 
the remaining great interest, for those distinctions, at once import- 
ant and local, upon which every such classification must be based. 

The production of wheat and oats is so general throughout 
France, that it is the exception when these kinds of grain fall below 
one-third in value of the total produce. This happens in Alsace, 
where the potato assumes greater importance than elsewhere in 
France; in Auvergne, where, as well as in Brittany, rye forms an 
enormous portion of the crop, and in the Adour valley, where maize, 
to a great extent, takes the place of other corn. 

‘Wine is produced, to some extent, in every one of the divisions ; 
but its production is imsignificant in Brittany, Normandy, and 
Flanders.* In the north, it is most largely produced in the division 
of the Upper Seme (Champagne) and in that of the Middle Loire. 

In the south of France there are two divisions in which wine 
constitutes about one-fourth in value of the whole crop, viz., that of 
the Lower Garonne (around Bordeaux) and that of the Mediterranean 
coast. In the latter, however, the produce of the vineyards does 
not bear a very high reputation. In Auvergne and in the Alpine 
division wine forms, on the other hand, a comparatively unimportant 
fraction of the total produce, amounting in Auvergne to little 
more than one-twentieth of the entire crop. 

As might be expected, artificial meadows are more common near 
Paris than elsewhere in France; the growth of roots and beans is 
also a feature most largely developed in the northern provinces. In 
French Flanders the multiplicity of the objects of culture is very 
striking. Olives and mulberries do not anywhere constitute a 
valuable portion of the crop, except in the south-eastern divisions of 
the Alps, the Mediterranean coast and Corsica. 

The extensive pasturages of the mountaimous Auvergne, and the 
comparative scantiness of those of the Mediterranean coast, and some 
of the northern divisions, constitute the last features which appear 
deserving of notice, in this very slight survey of the Sage tS pro- 
Auttions. of the French territory. Two Tables (Nos. I and IT) at 
the end of this paper will furnish the more precise ratios, upon which 
it is founded, From these, the following general statements are 
extracted :— 

In the north of France, although the climate is more congenial 
to the growth of grain, roots, and grasses, than that of the vine and 


* The southern part of department Aisne, in the Flemish division, is however 
to be excepted from this remar kk. 
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olive, nevertheless the value of the crops is greater, in comparison 
with the population, than in the south; the ratios bemg respectively 
168 and 140 frs. per head, excluding the products of domestic 
animals. 

The comparative importance of the respective agricultural pro- 
ductions, in the north and in the south, may be stated thus :— 











North. South. 

Wiest ANG Oat Biecciressviccse 46°4 34°2 
Rye, meteil, and buckwheat 9°8 11°6 
Beasley tiscs.5.cbostiicetasraadbaseviens 4°0 14 
Artificial meadows)... 7°6 4°3 
PORSROCS oh. is, scsi corsieenteee'c ee 3°7 
Roots, beans, GC. ......sne0sc00 12°5 6°2 
PASTURAGES sj nctesesssseiaey 10°4 15°3 
94°2 76°7 

MEALS sasscanstescvsas sseasigarcsaaaaats: *I 3°9 
Wiles jcmiiocigatieulnades 5°0 15°6 
Olives, mulberries, &e. ........ “4 3°8 
100°0 100°0 





Il1.—Hdueation. 


The state of education in France does not present so near an 
approach to uniformity in the various provinces as is observable in 
our own country. Indeed, scarcely anything can be more striking 
than the contrast between the comparatively instructed populations 
of the old German provinces, and the wofully uninstructed ones in 
the centre, south and west. In passing from Strasbourg through 
Troyes to Orleans and Nantes, the divisions traversed give the 
following results:— — : 





Married, who could not Sign (1856). 





Males. Females, 
Per cnt. Per cnt. 
PABBES ..i5s.ss.s05ed50 nase nose es 4°68 59 
TiOPPAWICS GCC... doassecsssievesenis 54 13°2 
Upper Seine  wi.cscesces giveiee 1473 22°8 
BTIGOIS TiOiS chia scccaccascsesces 49°0 61°8 
Lower Loire sis..coosissenosess AOa 66°0 





And proceeding a little farther, in nearly the same direction, we 

arrive at Western Brittany, where the proportions of those who 

could not sign their names were 57'1 males, and 68°0 females, out of 
every hundred married. . 

Western Brittany is the division where the males are worst 

g 2 
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instructed. But there is a lower depth yet for the females. In the 
south-west corner of France lie the divisions— 





Married, who could not Sign (1856). 








Males. Females. 

. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Lower Garonne users 42°97 68-0 
Bi 3 RM AS S ae 215s 72°4 


Upper Garonne, &c. ........ 38°8 | 69°7 





In which the proportional number of illiterate women is as great or 
greater than in_Brittany. 

In the Island of Corsica, as many as 82 women in the hundred 
were unable to sign their names. 

In the large inland division of Auvergne, the degrees of igno- 
rance (for both sexes) were about equal to those in Lower Loire. 

In the department of the Seine (Paris), the proportions were 5°3 
males, and 15°1 females unable to sign, but in the rest of the division 
of the Lower Seine, the figures were 18:8 males, and 27°4 females, 
making an average for the division of 12°6 males and 21°8 females in 
the hundred, unable to sign their names.* 

It cannot be doubted that the state of education has an import- 
ant influence on the physical condition of any population. 

It will be interesting to notice to what extent the manners and 
the sanitary condition of the populations of the several French 
divisions appear to vary, so far as the scanty materials at hand will 
permit, bearing in mind, of course, the geographical peculiarities 
which always have so large an influence on such matters. 


IV.— Ayes at Marriage. 

The age at marriage is given with a good deal of minuteness in 
the French returns. The following summary will however convey a 
sufficiently distinct idea of the ages at which the people marry, in 
the southern and northern divisions respectively :— 




























Nine Northern Divisions. Eight Southern Divisions. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 

WAOE 20) picccssscece 3,974 26,628 3 S15 24,107 
LORD Dcriviansiverversisns 39,443 60,143 26,682 42,485 » 

BO SO a sizosasveise scenes 56,015 38,819 375734 25,533 

SO-86/ Thiwdaiieea. 30,980 19,309 23074 12,587 

BOAO. ‘spss igvelcosspenioes 15,725 9,989 11,965 5,919 

40 and upwards .... 20,992 12,241 13,902 6,641 

eras 15 Serkiiere nmr 





shesntacien 167,129 Ligssve 








* See Appendix, Table III, where the averages for France are shown to be 
31° males and 47’0 females signing with marks, to every roo marriages. 
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It will be seen that the women marry in greater proportional 
numbers, at the earlier ages, in the south than they do in the north. 
The following ratios will make this clear :— 





Nine Northern Divisions. Eight Sonthern Divisions. 




















Males. Females. Males Females. 
LPN ee ee 26°O 51°9 26'0 56'°8 
A caters Geahosieovus 335 23°2 eo. 21°8 
30 and upwards.... 40°5 24°9 41°8 21°4 
ee eee ee } 
100°0O 100°0 





The divisions taken separately show the following peculiarities :* 

Late marriages, among both sexes, are the rule in Alsace, Lor- 
raine, and Brittany, and also in the valley of the Adour. 

The males also marry late in the Alpine division and that of the 
Lower Saone, while the females marry late in Western Normandy 
and in the division of the Lower Loire. These may all be treated 
as divisions where late marriages among both sexes are comparatively 
numerous, the remainder being the divisions where late marriages 
(age above 30) form a proportion of the whole not exceeding 42°9 
per cent. in the case of males, and 22°6 per cent. in that of females. 

Early marriages, among both sexes, take place in the divisions of 
the Upper Seine, Middle Loire, Lower Garonne, and Mediterranean 
coast. 

Early marriages among males are prevalent in Flanders and in 
the valley of the Lower Seine. On the other hand, females marry 
early in the division of the Upper Garonne, and in Corsica. 

In the large interior division of Auvergne, the ages at marriage 
do not vary much from the average. 

If Paris be taken separately, the division of the Lower Seine 
appears more peculiarly one of early marriages, so far as the provin- 
cials are concerned, the Parisians marrying late. 

To show the extent of the variation in different divisions, the 
following figures may be useful :— 





! 


To 100 Marriages. 








Males Females 

under 25. under 25. 
BISACE is casctdh vines Shr nod stl sseuats vcatarudebes 1673 361 
PROPER Oo tyes hee. acd ugectasssecosiceie 18°6 41°2 
Western Normandy .is.ccceisccsicees: 24.°4 48°1. 
MAG Ole iy. rsesaon ds eevee opesecctsatie 22a. 60°2 
Lower Seine (excluding Paris).... 3601 64°3 
Department Seine (or Paris)........ 17°9 49°5 
Adour ........ Sadia raat isscmamenceeae 18°5 47°3 
TE PUCK GATOUMG secssce.sersaresedveveesenas 24° 59°7 
Mediterranean coast ............000 28°4 63°2 


. > . ie 
| WWE CAL O AE oii isvesonscnncssnrevvees 31°5 59°7 





* Sce Table IV, Appendix. 
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_ As the marriages of the two sexes appear in the great majority 
of instances either to be both early or both late in the same divisions, 
it may perhaps be thought a safe inference, that the tendency to 
moral restraint, or the reverse, is in some measure indicated by the 
proportions of early marriages. We shall not find, however, that 
the absolute number of marriages is larger in proportion to popu- 
lation, where early marriages are frequent, than in other quarters. 
At least, there is not such a decided coincidence in the two orders 
of facts as to serve for the basis of an argument. 


V.—WMarriage-Rates. 


It might be found very interesting, could we compare the 
absolute numbers of marriages contracted by unmarried and 
widowed persons, at the several ages, with the total numbers of 
such persons at the like ages; but the absence of the latter class of 
information prevents such a comparison being drawn. In different 
parts of France, it is likely that the proportion of unmarried persons 
to the population varies considerably; but we have no alternative 
at present, except to compare the total marriages with the total 
population, 

Proceeding in this manner, we find* that marriages are generally 
most numerous in Paris, and in the division of the Lower Saone, 
where they are late, and in Upper Seine, Middle Loire, Lower 
Garonne, and Mediterranean coast, where they are early. These 
divisions include, besides the capital, the cities of Lyons, Bordeaux, 
and Marseilles, and the figures thus pomt to a numerical augmen- 
tation of marriages in large towns, no matter whether the practice in 
them be to marry early or late. 

On the other hand, marriages are fewest in the late-marrying 
divisions of the Adour, Brittany, Western Normandy, and Alsace. 


VI.— Civil Condition. 


The civil condition of the French population, resulting from the 
operation of natural causes, combined with the more or less early, 
and numerous, marriages which take place among them, may be 
summed up as follows,} disregarding the numbers of the widowed 
as not of material importance for our present purpose. 

The proportion of unmarried males is higher at the ages 20—40, 
and lower after 50,in France than in England. But the female 
population of France presents a larger proportional number of 
married persons, at all ages, than that of England. 

The ages at marriage in England cannot be given with the same 
precision as the civil condition of the people. We find, however, 
that in'1855, out of 152,113 marriages solemnized, the exact ages of 


® See Table III, Appendix. + See Table V, Appendix. 
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‘both parties were specified in 87,696 instances. The unperfect 
information thus obtained as to the ages of bachelors and spinsters 
at marriage, is compared below with the complete numbers for 
France in the same year, and will serve to explain how it is that the 
civil conditions m the two papelanens | are not more dissimilar. 





















































England. France, 
Ages. 
Bachelors. Spinsters, Bachelors. Spinsters. 

PCCP AO) ones ssscavsesie eres 2,084 10,567 4,289 53,212 
OE Re. 39,819 42,706 43,328 | 104,067 
OE paaciivsesnsssh seis 21,564 16,377 85,726 58,132 
COED scaaathecursesonpets: 75391 5,722 Ag. 273 25,535 
I) cacssecantvovaspores 2764 2,352 — 19,097 11,859 
ROVE 4D” icssscicisieccsssci 2,031 1,922 13,662 9,557 
, Wels Aiccsesnices: 45,623 79,646 244,345 | 262,362 
Widowed .ssssstesessevn000-- 12,073 8,050 | 38,990 20,973 
pW L3 5 7 87,696 87,696 2835335 283,335 





These figures, in combination with those just mentioned, lead to 
the conclusion that males marry later in France than in England ; 
but that the marriages of females are not much longer postponed in 
that country than with us. 


VII.—Birth-Rates. 


_ It would have been well, had it been practicable, to compare the 
births with the numbers of married women, or women generally, at 
the child-bearmg period of life. However, we are only enabled to 
compare them with the gross population.* 

Births appear to be relatively mos¢ numerous in the division of 
Alsace, where marriages are few and late, and least numerous in that 
of Western Normandy, where, though marriages are even less 
numerous than in Alsace, they are earlier. Some cause, apart from 
the custom of the people as to marriage, must exist, for such a dis- 
parity in the proportion of births, Thus— 





Marriages Proportion 


per of Women Marrying Births per 
under Hen 
Voonmine | i weet 
BECO, Pees igahwnn iyo svcasras Vs 36°1 3273 
Western Normandy .., ie 48*1 Th ae 
Hiewer DOWO: ,.:.-ssepipar-e- 7°4 47°7 24°9 





A further examination of the birth-rates in the year 1856, does 
* See Table III, Appendix. 
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not present less singular results. Thus, we find in Brittany and 
the division of the Adour, higher proportions of births than in 
Lower Garonne and Upper Seine. Comparative lateness and even 
paucity of marriages do not seem to be at all incompatible with 
relatively high birth-rates, and vice versa. 








Marriages Proportion ‘ 
a of bigs arrying Births per 
unaer 7 
1,000 Inhabitants. 25 Years of Age. bhclaeatiak aie 
Britta y vrsessrscocoversarsevees 7°O 42°7 29°8 
POUR oe arirretengons 6°9 47°3 25°C 
Lower Garonne ........00. 8.3 59°7 22,°0 
Tp per Sele sacks ders 8°0 60:0 23°97 





Perplexed by these figures, we may reasonably consult the 
statistics of neighbouring countries, in order to ascertain what is 
usual out of France. We shall find that, in the same year (1856), a 
marriage-rate of 8°5 in England was co-existent with a birth-rate of 
35°0 per 1,000 inhabitants ; and that Belgium, with a marriage-rate 
of 7°3, had 29°6 births per 1,000 inbabitants. 

Rather more than four births to one marriage were recorded in 
both these countries. The same may be said of Brittany and 
Alsace. The divisions affected by exceptional circumstances must, 
therefore, be looked for among those where the birth-rate is 
relatively low. 

Omitting the divisions of Brittany, Corsica and Alsace, in which 
alone the full ratio of four births to a marriage was attained, the 
others, in which, during the years 1855-56-57, not less than 3°4 
births to a marriage were recorded, were :— 


Flanders. Few. Auvergne. 
Late. Few. Alps. 
Mediterranean coast. Late. Few. Adour. 


The remaining divisions, im which the proportion ranged from 
2°6 to 3°2 births to each marriage, were :— 


Lower Seine. Late. Few. Lorraine. 
Middle Loire. i 
Late. Few. Western Normandy. ate: Lower Saone. 
Late. Few. Lower Loire. Lower Garonne. 
Upper Seine, Kew. Upper Garonne. 


In Brittany and Alsace, where births were most numerous com- 
pared with marriages, the marriages were late. The same may be 
said of those in the divisions marked above with the word late; in 
the rest the marriages were comparatively early. 

In Brittany, Corsica and Alsace, the marriages were compara- 
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tively few. This, it is true, will have favoured the calculation of a 
high relative birth-rate. But the same may be said of the divisions 
above distinguished by the word few. 

If, therefore, it be urged that in Lower Garonne marriages were 
early and numerous, and that, from this beg a new or unusual 
state of things, the number of births was not correspondingly great ; 
even supposing the facts did not contradict such a statement, it is at 
least in our power to point to Western Normandy and Lower Loire, 
for unexceptionable instances of low birth-rates. It may further be 
added, that were the lowest marriage-rate in any division, substi- 
tuted in lieu of that observed in Lower Garonne, we should still 
have to account for a birth-rate so low as to equal only 3°2 times the 
number of marriages. 

The meaning of these statistics will perhaps become more 
evident when we have considered those of mortality and increase of 
population. 


VIII.—Death-Rates. 


T have once more to regret the imperfection of the materials at 
my disposal, Were I in possession of the numbers of the Living at 
each age, much more clear and valuable results might be arrived at 
under this head. 
_ The average death-rate in France was, in the year 1856, 232 per 
1,000. In Belgium the death-rate was 21°5, and in England it 
was 20°8 per 1,000, in the same year. This was a peculiarly healthy 
one for both the last-mentioned countries, but not specially so for 
France. 

The mortality there was highest im the following divisions :*— 


B. Brittany (Western). Adour. 

B. Mediterranean coast. Be Cones 

B. Alps. é : 
Auvergne. L. Lower Saone., 


In the following divisions it did not deviate widely from the 
average !— 
B. Alsace. L. Middle Loire. 
L. Lower Seine. L. Upper Garonne. 


In the rest, the mortality was relatively low, viz., in the divisions 
of— 
Flanders. 
L. Lorraine. 
L. Upper Seine. 


L. Western Normandy. 
L. Lower Loire. 
L. Lower Garonne. 





It is not an uncommon thing with us to observe a high death- 
rate where there is a large birth-rate, The same improvident habits 
and absence of intelligent and conscientious feeling, which too often 
lead to early and numerous marriages, also tend to augment the 


* Sce Table HI, Appendix. 
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number of lives unnecessarily sacrificed. A Jow death-rate, however, 
is seldom accompanied in England by a corresponding depression in 
the number of births, and consequently those districts contribute 
most largely to the increase of the population, not where the birth: 
rates are highest, but where the deaths are least numerous. 

Of the five French divisions which in 1856 exhibited the laltadh 
absolute birth-rates, four were among the most remarkable for a 
heavy mortality; the fifth was Alsace, one of the divisions where the 
mortality came near the national average. 

The divisions where the relative birth-rates (or the proportions 
of births to a marriage) appear to be peculiarly low, are marked 
thus “L.’? They correspond pretty closely with those m which the 
absolute birth-rates are under the average. 

With few births then, we perceive there are generally few deaths; 
with many births, many deaths. But the mortality, where excessive, 
is not always rendered so by a mere loss of infant life. In Brittany, 
if not in the Mediterranean coast division, the excess, it would 
appear, continues through life. 


IX.—Rates of Increase of Population. 


The increase of population in France is not distributed so 
unequally as in England. The immense growth of Paris iy the 
principal exception to the general stagnation in this respect :— 

In the jive years, 1841-46, the increase was— 


Per Cent, 
North: Frawee assess siiieysiserait seve 688,445 ov 3°74 
SOUEL-) Agim antag ameece 484,603 ,; 3°4 
And in the ten years succeeding, it was— 
Per Cent. 
Worth Pranee-,,cuisuuiaiawsaanny 431,406 or 2°1 
otitis aa kassatraimaidenorsnavatches 204,732 ,, 314 


During the same period, the increase in England must have been at 
the rate of nearly 6 per cent. in each jive years, more or less; the 
ratio during the ten years 1841-51 having been 13, and during the 
next ten years, 12 per cent. 

The divisions which exhibited the highest rates of increase in the 
jive years 1841-46 (when every one increased in population to some 
extent) were— 


Per Cent. 

Medite@ryARCA COREE jfo-rcscdscsiaccosversecvsoresnccatgaanaaa’ fee 
TG Weer FAO Oiaialepehionssetbeisiso- drvarcscsionntaersogRlaTnhane SEG 

55 op MOIR sos cansaaGa todo ssasinensinsinannadesiedannmvaheyodbaeenpeet 4°7 
DPGOAIG iiss cris anPiveise sue sosseodgivesbersoderonanaany 4°4 
Middle Loire .......0000 asisccte indie rae e 4'4 
PIGGOO. on ricesasengereien leben sunsaederiienrbiies nponpeasaivh ae 42 
COPRIDG: istesssonaateen Stieeiasenia ibbleaisiSoauhaeuahiss pease aa aise 3°9 
PAVVOLLIG uscrsasdh vadains ansdoaetadcsoabatoiensianeaenayeeeeat ce arte 3°6 


Lower Bacne Awiiialeaniay aves aban SRIR MN scsdevcanvanee 3°4 
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- In the next fen years six divisions absolutely lost ground, and the 
increase in two others was merely nominal. In five, however, the 
rate exceeded 3 per cent., viz. :— 


Per Cent, 
IE IS S012 Ieee SRC RE RA TO can RPE 8°47 
PECOIGETPA DCAD COBSE c.:h.ssecsserressssnenagessdennooyensotens 6°9 
PONV OM I IGEEO! <i castes sae evsagaseabeodo shoot vaawedavndenacend ov piaert 4°6 
GT” SIERRA SIC Ee Ey ORE Ee OE ETE 4°3 
Bliddile Di@iw® “saseccssvessarvecdarseduansovsa ee ay ere 3'4 


In these five divisions, therefore, there was an appreciable 
increase of population, not only in the ten years 1846-56, but also 
in the five years immediately preceding. 

The increase of population in France is principally due to the 
excess of births over deaths. This was, in the periods alluded to, as 
under :—- 







Excess of Births. Ascertained Increase. 





1841-45 wes. 918,713 1,171,583 
"AB—5O ssesssrree: 519,897 381,298 
DISORD” sistas: 3533290 256,305 


Tt will be observed that the rate of increase, diminished by a 
falling off in the births and an augmentation of the deaths, was still 
further abated by emigration during the ten years 1846-55. 

The natural increase in the year 1856, amounted to 3'2 per 
1,000, being rather above the average of the preceding ten years, 
though lower than that of the years 1841-45, and less than one-third 
of what is usual in England. The excess of births over deaths was 
greatest in the following divisions :— 


Per 1,000 

Inhabitants. 
NG URS A ok dy By only RENE A AOR AO HYD 9°2 
ALICE S - 1.55 pile salensls sabia ade cueats eke bognnsoeneotoetete Aba aaaes 6°5 
OS FTC: NI oon lr ae ene aR ROD | ALS 6°3 
Bowie. Tait | do ssdvecesuis ts eateries wit aueroun 4°6 
CNS Sa yar sodas Vaan dst eases av uaa ass hoceta eet 4°I 
UNG, AIONO® 25, cargo tiah cea thanisas Feasts a vehaedav vabohlecaan 4°0 
EPR cass sass Sous pu uv sat nesasds costes sais VaRe phohias seks 4°0 
1 OS es hee RN el oa ae Ee Pi ne ed 3°9 


Alsace and Flanders, though at the head of this list, do not 
figure among the divisions exhibiting the greatest real increase in 
the ten years 1846-56. There was probably a considerable emigra- 
tion from each of these divisions to other parts of France and across 
the frontier during that period. Lower Seine and Mediterranean 
coast may probably have been th8 chief recipients of the emigrants 
from these and the remaining divisions. 
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The greatest absolute decrease in population during the ten years 
was in Lorraine; in Upper Seine and Alsace there was also a 
decrease, as well as in the divisions of Western Normandy, Adour, 
and Upper Garonne. If we assume that the average natural 
increase of population in 1846-55, equalled that observed in 1856 in 
Alsace and Lorraine, the loss of population during the ten years 
must have been even greater in the former than in the latter 
division. If then the people of Alsace had been actuated by the 
same views as those of Lower Garonne and many other parts of 
France, it is likely that they would have restricted the births which 
happened amongst them to a smaller comparative number than they 
actually did, having seemingly such urgent reason for doing so. 


X.—Concluding Remarks. 


If the facts now stated be carefully examined, it will, I think, be 
admitted that the increase of population is stringently repressed in 
all parts of France. In the greater portion this is effected both by 
deferrmg marriages and by special prudential checks. 

It appears certain that the two methods alluded to are by no 
means equally prevalent in all the French provinces. In Alsace, 
where marriage is deferred longer than anywhere else, the other 
check is perhaps not resorted to; for the marriages appear to be not 
less prolific than in England. In Brittany, too, this would seem to 
be the case, and perhaps in a few other divisions the depression of 
births is mainly effected by temporary abstinence from marriage. 

However, when we take into consideration that the populations 
of Alsace and Britanny, divisions where marriages are fewer and 
longer deferred than usual, yield larger numbers of births than those 
of any other parts of continental France, we are forced to conclude 
that the figures on which we are commenting are abnormal, or else 
that the repressive practices above alluded to prevail to a compara- 
tively great extent in those provinces where, though marriages are 
numerous, births are few. 

In the Appendices will be found evidence that the figures upon 
which the above statements are based are in accordance with the 
experience of several years, and the inference is irresistible that 
the marriage-rate affords no useful criterion of the condition and 
prospects of French populations, because, owing to the preventive 
practice, the act of marriage isin France divested of the chief respon- 
sibilities which make Englishmen await a favourable opportunity for 
its completion. 

Where (1) the mortality is constantly high, or where (2) prosperity 
enables the population to increase with some rapidity, one or other 
of the checks is relaxed, or is not adopted, and the births are thus 
allowed to rise to a higher point than usual. Brittany affords a 
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striking example of the former case, but we look in vain for a good 
illustration of the other.* 

The population of Alsace, more Germanic than French, perhaps 
resists the introduction of the preventive practice, and as the num- 
ber of inhabitants in that division remains almost stationary, the 
surplus population arising from the excess of births over deaths, has 
evidently been compelled to emigrate. That emigration, even, 1s 
distasteful to the people of this province, seems probable, however, 
for they have done their utmost, apparently, to repress births by 
deferring their marriages, and they have also extended the cultiva- 
tion of the potato, a plant well known to favour the maintenance of 
a comparatively large population. 

It may seem singular that in Alsace, the most educated, and in 
Brittany, the Jeast instructed population in France, it equally 
appears to be the fact that the preventive check is very little used. 
But while the people of the former division probably act from prin- 
ciple and long established habit, the Bretons seem by their very 
ignorance and the high mortality which it allows of, to be at once 
rendered insensible to consequences and freed from the necessity of 
placing any great restraint upon their inclinations. 

Brittany, it has been seen, differs from its neighbours, Western. 
Normandy and Lower Loire, in mortality and births, but zot in the 
paucity and lateness of marriages, which in fact characterise them 
all. We are thus led to think that the preventive practice is 
accompanied in some cases by an amelioration in the death-rate,+ 
and which again by leaving fewer vacant places in an almost sta- 
tionary population, would render the practice itself the more 
imperatively necessary. 

Mere ignorance, again, must not be taken as a sufficient cause 
for a high rate of mortality; for although Brittany, the most 
ignorant, is also the most unhealthy division, and though the high 
rate of mortality observed there appears to affect both sexes of all 
ages, instead of being confined to a mere sacrifice of infant life, it 
is nevertheless the fact that the people of the Lower Loire are 
almost as uneducated, and among them a much less excessive mor- 
tality prevails. 

To resume. The population of Irance at the higher ages, contains 
at least as large a proportion of married persons as that of England. 
Therefore marriage, though deferred, is not foregone to a greater 
extent there than here. Fecundity is seemingly as great there as 
here, where suffered to exert itself without artificial hindrance. 

* In the town of St. Etienne (department Loire, population 94,432) 993 


marriages and 3,686 births were recorded in 1856, the deaths being only 2,334 in 
number. 


+ Not a sufficient amelioration, however, to render the French rurai districts 
more healthful than ours. 
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There remains, therefore, only to attribute the low ratio of births to 
late marriages and artificial hindrances to fecundity, unless indeed 
fecundity itself varies from natural causes in a manner which (being 
complicated with other influences tending to diminish the number 
of births) we have no means of measuring. 

The causes which are found to operate in our own country, upon 
the number of births, are reducible to the varying means of subsis- 
tence and the more constant powers of fecundity and of prudential 
restraint. If unchecked by failure of means, the proportion of 
population in the married state tends to rise and the births attain a 
high level, say 38 to 40 per 1,000 inhabitants. Where amplitude 
of material resources is coincident with recklessness as to the 
future, a still higher ratio of births may be obtained. But where 
opportunities of finding subsistence are limited, the very healthful- 
ness of a place often brings into operation the prudential check, 
and prevents the births rismg to nearly so high a poimt as they 
otherwise might easily reach. For in that case the swrplus of births 
over deaths tends to accommodate itself to the opportunities alluded 
to, and if the deaths be not numerous, this surplus may be consider- 
able, even with a birth-rate of no more than 28 or 30 per 1,000. 

In France the proportion of births is about 26°4 per 1,000, 
while the death-rate, which is a little higher than with us, reaches 
about 23°2. 

Shall we venture to assert that almost all France is in an unpros- 
perous condition, or shall we rather decide that the low ratio of 
births and the consequent stationary condition of the French popu- 
lation is the result of a system of restraint, productive of health and 
comfort to those who practise it and favourable to the accumulation 
of wealth P 

The statistics of French trade and production ought to enable us 
to answer this question. If we find the land badly cultivated and 
comparatively unproductive, the trade limited and unprosperous, 
and the manufacturing centres dividing with the metropolis such 
increase of population as actually takes place; if we find the average 
means of the Frenchman (measured by the table spread for the 
nation by agriculture and commerce) to be meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory; if we find both the education and the mortality of France in 
a worse condition than among ourselves; I am afraid we must 
rather ascribe the low ratios of births to necessity than to choice ; 
especially as there is reason to suppose that the ordinary restrictions 
are removed wherever successful manufactures encourage such a 
proceeding, the birth-rates in such neighbourhoods being compara- 
tively high. | 

Of course, in making such an estimate as this, it would become 
necessary to compare the annual consumption with the modicum of 
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food and raiment which in the climate and according to the manners 
of France are necessary for comfortable subsistence. A difficult 
point to determine, but one which may be rendered easier of solu- 
tion by a number of calculations published by M. Le Play, and by 
the estimates in the official agricultural statistics. I must leave 
this very interesting subject to other and abler inquirers than 
myself; but I may add, that the growth of the towns in the face of 
a stationary number of provincial constituents, would indicate an 
unsatisfactory state of things, unless these towns were supported by 
external trade, or derived their increase from the augmented means 
and consequent expenditure of their rural customers. Perhaps the 
agricultural class, made painfully aware of the limit of subsistence 
by the subdivided state of the land, feel the necessity of restraint 
more acutely than the denizens of cities, among whom the success 
of individuals partakes more of the character of a lottery. The 
surplus inhabitants from the country districts would also crowd into 
the towns in search of employment. 

May there not, indeed, be good ground for thinking that the 
circumstances of France do not admit of a change for the better, 
unless one of avery gradual description P The diminutive allotments 
of land are perhaps in most cases incapable of further subdivision. 
They are burdened with an infinity of mortgages in favour of the 
relatives of their former possessors. The present holders have not 
room for the advantageous introduction of modern improvements, nor 
the capital which would be required for bringing about such improve- 
ments, nor the intelligence necessary for making the best of what 
they have. The bulk of the population, being themselves producers, 
do not come into the market except to compete with one another ; 
consequently prices are low for that portion of their crops which 
they are compelled to realize. The low prices of provisions are thus 
a positive evil to the greater part of the population. Until, by the 
development of French manufactures and commerce, more favour- 
able returns are secured to the producer; until the system of small 
allotments begins to be abandoned, and the proprietors, disposing of 
their land, begin to carry their labour and capital to the best market ; 
until then, we may perhaps see no change in a condition of things 
which must make Frenchmen feel as if in the grasp of an inexorable 
destiny, and which has perhaps produced that passion for war which 
unfortunately distinguishes our neighbours on the other side of the 
channel, Scarcely any poor rural family can in France be raised 
from obscurity except by the military prowess of one of its members. 
And the gaps left in the population by the conscription must be a 
source of relief to a people so hindered from obeying the natural 
tendency to comply with the law, which bids us “increase and 
“ multiply, and replenish the earth.” 
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One word more, and I have done. Does it not seem an unnatural 
and short-sighted proceeding, to endeavour to restrict the increase of 
the human race, that they may not outstrip the means of subsistence, 
rather than encourage them to go on conquering new realms of 
science and art, and, what is more to the purpose, extending the 
production of things useful and necessary, so as to support the 
increasing population in a constantly improving manner, until 
perhaps a really humane and civilized state of society is at last 
arrived at? 

If we compare the experience of England and Ireland, it may be 
seen that the spirit and character of a people alone determine their 
destiny, and that while one race will multiply its numbers until the 
lowest form of subsistence fails them, another will increase as 
rapidly, and constantly keep improving its social condition. There- 
fore I say, let not any theory sway us which regards men as merely 
units, and leaves out of view their ambition and their powers; let 
us rather believe that, with faith in the future, we may go on adding 
new nations to the Anglo-Saxon race, and continually expanding our 
resources and our power, while nations which, like France, prefer 
what is really a stagnant protective* system, as opposed to one of 
free competition, may preserve but can scarcely increase either 
their power or their civilization. 


* That this is true will appear on considering that the essence of protection is to 
repress production, from a fear of its outstripping the demand; in this case, the pro- 
duction of men, not of goods, has to be restricted, but the object is the same, viz., 
to raise the market price of the restricted article, or hinder it from falling. 
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APPENDIX. 


Taste I.—Centesimal Proportion of Toran Vauue of Agricultural Produce coming under 
each of the Heads specified. 
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Taste Il.—Value of Crops and Animal Products, in Francs pen Heap, on Population 
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Taste III.—Proportion of Persons Married who could not Sign their 
Names, and of Marriages, Births, and Deaths to Population in 1856. 
To every 100 Marriages, 


the Number To every 1,000 Inhabitants. 
who could not Sign. 
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6 SUI ge Seca eh hs EE 34°4) 58°8 8°4 29°5 25°4 
Mediterranean coast ........ 33°7 61°4 8°1 23°9 27°O 
PUVOT ENO, MC. ey sesccosecbvessese 45°7 66°3 rg, 27°9 24°9 
Lower Garonne... 42°7 68°0 8°3 22-0 a2 
PMOL iccasteveicngstavies 35°3 72°4, 6°9 25 °O 24°97 
Upper Garonne...........000 38'8 69°7 a 24°6 235 
OCU ncapicner Pe ci aeicosentao xtbee 38°1 82°5 32 30°8 24°5 
PERCE 5.5. csevsaayhd $11 47°0 7°9 26°AT st gs 
+ Department Seine (Paris) 5°3 15°1 10°3 an°6 24°3 
Rest of Lower Seine ........ - 18°8 27°4: 4°9 24°79 230 





* Still-births not included. 





Taste 1V.—Proportions Married in the Year 1856, at the respective Ages, 
under 25, 25 to 30, and above 30. 


To every 100 Mates. 






To Bae 100 Females. 





















































Divisions. 
Und 30 and }| Und 30 and 
25. 25 to 30. canst 35. 25 to 80. aneuae 

iB PARROP A wescihits-sietictecabipesays 2020 336 | 55°8 23'0 21:2 
Lower Seine* w...ccsscseees 27°8 33°8 38°4 | 57°5 19°8 22°6 
W Maing eee tp ata | 38s | aan P48 | 2a | ae 
Western Brittany ............ 20°8 a8 ayy | 42-7 | 25°9 31°3 
FIG MOP LOWE so scnceecncssscdncaly 2B"3 33°3 43°4 F477 | 24-7 27°6 
I PPOr BOO fj .sccanssesosctesevees 29°1 3623 34°97 60°0 | 20°8 19°3 
Middle Loire aiscuisssicsscsonne 33°x 34°5 33°4 60°2 19°9 19°9 
WOMENS, GE. sissseovsastecasee ¥3°6 1 33°8 47°6 | 41°2 | 281 30°7 
ad I = Ot eS 16°3 32°9 50°8 36°1 31°9 32°0 
TOWEL? BAGUIO sc.sceesesedsesstesoese 21°8 33°3 44°9 53°9 | 22°5 23°6 
fe), Dek eC hees Saree ae Peat ie, fe 21°6 29°9 48°5 51°5 24°3 24°2 
Mediterranean coast ........ 28°4 23° 38°7, | 63°2 19:4 17°3 
AUVORETC, GCI Gibiserinrs-ndetn 25°0 3256 Aas 54°9 | 23°5 21°6 
Lower Garonne ......seseee aR 30°9 37°6 59°7 18°9 21°3 
PAINE hee ae cians 18°5 30°8 50°7 | 473 25°9 26°7 
Upper Garonne  o.1....0..0000 2g Ie 233° 38°99. | ao7 | 216 18°7 
OLA CH oe iiasantveasoconccchosmpues 26°2; 30°9 42°9 58°3 21°3 20°5 
PRBIICGS sereacsdecre vet 2O"O 33°0 41°O 22°6 23°5 

* Department Seine (Paris)} 17°9 34°9 1% (ob 22°7 27°9 
Rest of Lower Seine........| 36°! 32°9 1 lg 9 W WLS) 18°2 





7 2 
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Taste V.—Proportion of Population Unmarried, 1856. 
Males. Females. 
Age. 
Population. } Unmarried. | Pe™ Cent. | population. | Unmarried. | fer Cont 
‘ey eee 5,011,917 | 8,011,917 | r00‘o | 4,874,887 | 4,874,887 | 100° 
a yn 1,535,825 | 1,532,236 | 99°8 | 1,530,077 | 1,454,587 | 951 
20—80 ........{ 2,766,946 | 1,940,358 | o'r | 3,037,883 | 1,617,829 | «3°3 
80—40 ........ 2,683,605 693,168 25°8 2,646,504 591,045 22°23 
40-250 -.4..05 2,300,858 | 314,516 | 13-7 | 2,261,996 | 330,932 | 14°6 
50—60 ws. 1,815,659 | 177,487 | 98 | 1,834,038 | 227,839 | 124 
C070 cee 1,079,961 | 86,078 | 8-o | 1,252,803] 147,938 | 11°8 
P0280 %,404 505,568 | 34,591] 6:8 568,925 | 61,501] 10°8 
80—90 ........ 94,096 6,597 rie: 123,020 11,964 9°7 
a 5,879 5871  o't 9,361 1062 Sais 
17,800,314 | 9,797,435 — 18,139,444 9,319,524 — 
Gest Britain and Islands in British Seas, 1851 
ce Males. Females. 
Population. | Unmarried. |,5°* Cent. | Population, | Unmarried. | yon C ory, 
O—15 ........ 3,739,324 | 3,739,324 | roo'o 3,692,218 | 3,692,218 | 100°o 
Peeters 1,025,419 | 1,020,878 | 99°6 | 1,045,317 | 1,019,393 | 99°s 
90-580" sss. 1,738,753 | 1,110,421 | 63°9 | 1,934,189 | 1,086,256 | 56-2 
$0390.74... 1,323,264 | 803,491 | 22°9 | 1,418,353 | 320,969 | 22°6 
BOBO sc. 1,001,236 | 137,418 | 13-7 | 1,056,705} 156,001 | 14°8 
eer 695,049 | 75,882} 108 | 749,888 97,294] 13:0 
re | ae 437,396 | 41,192] 94 | 507,750| 64,861] 12°8 
FORO Sis 208,661 | 17,415} 83 | 256148] 32,236] 1256 
80—90 viscose 50,038 3,483 4°O 69,559 8,778 12°6 
Pee a 3,518 314| 89 6,302 799 | 127 







Sa 


10,223,558 | 6,449,318 | — 








10,735,919 





6,478,805 
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Taste VI.—Marriage-Rates. The Order in which the Divisions are 
placed, being nearly that which they took in 1857, Ranging from the 
Highest to the Lowest Rate. 





Marriages to every 1,000 Inhabitants. 





1842. 1844. 1855. 1856. 1857. 





ef | nn ee | rere 


Highest— 
Pi WET! BEMIC ac eescecncsssesevvscenvess 9°0 8°5 8°8 8°9 9°2 
sae (SOREPOMNO) occ dici Sesscateses 8°6 8°3 81 8°3 8°8 
Middle Loire ........ baie cleanses o°6 8°8 8°6 ran 8°4, 
| ESTE Cyc a Re ean OS Fae 8:1 7°9 7°7* 4°9 8°3 
TD POTS CLIC -<.socsn ce cassizcnseonstoess 8°2 8°1 9°0 8°o 81 
WOWer SAOMO sch skccesscascocssspseouss 8°4, 9°8 8:0 a 8°1 
Mediterranean coast ...0000 8°3 7°9 81 8°1 8°0 
Lowest— 
MRRP ARTIC foc hho, cue cwstvuss Sakon TS rhs 7°, 7°9 8°3* 
Western Brittany ..........06 7°5 9°6 6°8 4"O 8:0 
POW SEe EIOILE cae ictecoss nsssiceeCockienes 8°7% 8'o* 7°3 a4 8:0 
NSEC US Bet reds sie sage vejsuicneeee 79 a4 6:0 (ans) gs) 
UNE Loc t5 dt ude Sincssuisaghate ndarigebnces 78 76 8°4* 8°4* (EO 
felt ee icpeteaee 9 7:9 7, 79 
Western Normandy...........000 7°6 Vs Ves ia 7'8 
Upper Garonne |... atl e728 7°4 8:1* 207 76 
CORSE ae, 5 onct tb ciaccsraccrecl 0 AO a°y 6°7 8°2% G2. 
th 49 7 ie Sc A 6°8 4°2, 6°6 6°9 CS 
Average of France ........ 8°2 ag 7°9 7°9 8:2 


Note.—An asterisk (*) has been placed against those ratios, which do not 
accord with the order of divisions adopted above. On the whole, the figures 


exhibit a great deal of regularity. 
The ratio 8°9 per 1,000, in the division of the Lower Seine in 1856, was 


compounded of 10°3 per 1,000 in department Seine (Paris), and 7°9 per 1,000 in 
the remaining departments. 
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Taste VII.—Birth-Rates. The Order in which the Divisions are placed, 
being that which they took in 1856, Ranging from the Highest to the 
Lowest Rate. 





Births (Living) to 1,000 Inhabitants. 


| 
1842. 1844. 1855. 1856. 1857. 


as | eee | me | ee | 





Highest— 
yh) OS et a See ener a 37:0 34°6 27°3 q2%2 30°9 
RSTO ch sc csaccaeincieiseerten eh oe 32°0 30°6 28°7 30°32. 280 


Western Brittany «nismeos | J8EF Cie 27°1 29°8 30°3 
POS! qececorntetbaxeervaaanvndee 31°6 20°49 28°6 29°5 28°0 
Mediterranean coast srs 31°9 29°5 27°2 28°9 29°3 


Next to Highest— 
WRONG SS Since cinrcbelmntechh eeu 24°6 26°4 28°1 29°6* 


PUVOEEIG sacs ssnnen devciornenpsansondyees 30°4 29°O 26°8 Phy wae 26°4 
DO WY GING iassas ose incissvevenvoutttone 28°1* 26°5* 25°9 27°4 28:0 
PEOGIE DOS casio dvnuaan 31°1 28°6 26°6 278 26°0 
TO WEIS ACN Os. casadevscesscacasvcrsteres 30°2 yay 24°9* 29°! 26°5 


Third Order— 


THOTVOIPO “Govcesncessvn nee ERR SEN rig a7°3 23°6 2633 25°6 
PAO hy Ses ahscsnckoavadne wsnivdetes 28°0 z7°2 25°0 250 23°6 
BOwer! Lows... rederraitieodecrsechinss 28°1 26°6 23°7 24°9 23°6 
Upper Garonne  ......ccsreseooee 28°9 27°23 23°5 24.°6 23°1 
Lowest— 

Wpport Seite ss cssctovasuasaonse nds aos Oe 24°1 22°5 23°97 23°0 
Lower Garonne... sistas eae 24°4. 22°1 220 21°7 
Western Normandy........... inte a0 21°8 20°5 a<°3 21°0 

Average of France ........ 28°7 29°% 25°0 26°4. 26°1 





Note.—The irregular ratios are marked with an asterisk, and it will be seen 
at a glance how little they disturb the general order of the divisions. 


EES SERPS REE I TARE TI I LS LE aE IT LE EEE SS a EN ECL AE POR ERE 
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Taste VIIIl.—Death-Rates. The Order in which the Divisions are placed, 
being in accordance with that of the Minimum Rates in 1855-57, Ranging 
Srom the Highest to the Lowest Rate. 





Deaths (exclusive of Still-births) to 1,000 Inhabitants. 


1842. 1844, 1855. 1856. 1857. 


we ee | a ee | | ee | ee 


Highest— 


Western Brittany .....0s | 26°2 24° 29°1 28°3 27°2 





Mediterranean coast ws 30°7 25°2 30°4: 29°0 25°9 
POPEVE LE TNG Sc cexlnes sich onnceneeaneecss 22°8* 22°1* | 25°6 24°9 25°6 
ei acid sacieds caveceaistel caus. 25°1 24°0 27°9 25°4 24°7 
TOWER SRONG) css ssaessctscerescerss 25°3 436 26°0 24°3 26:0 
See UI ceiiec.ciesvpnsvavtaretionne 26°6 23% 27°97 | 23°5*® |. 25°9 
Medium— 
QOL eck so cnies cols siadevcaansbsncuness 22°8" =) 26°5* | SES* | 24°7* | 25°S 
Middle Loire ...........s00 ari 24°5 2%°O 24°7 23°3 25:0* 
IBECO sievicrinss Bliaccauentae ene 27°0* 23°9% | ~B2:4* "| 23°1 23°3 
Upper Garonie ...5.....sij aes: 7 ee Mi 24:4 239 22°8 
CRE CA dei again dees sailalvedsdaccheaecns 21°5* | 20°8 32°3* | 24°5* | 22°6 
Lowest— 
PUEPACOP Ea, ssvssenanvecdrensoyarusensns 24°5 22°28 | 2oIo* | 21°6 22°7% 
Lower Garonne .essssosrsvercees 23°7 19°8 23°7 BEAD | 21°7 
WPEP BOING soecncesesaies <snegcegeien 22°9 2.0°6 23°0 20°F 21°6 
LOPEANG) secseccseiessons rat toaigoasings 24-1 21°o" | ‘Zorge | 21-2 20°9 
ewer Liire:.cccecssrmsorooes cdaahsi 22°1 19°! 20°5 2,0°3 21:0 
Western Normandy........ epee 21°0 19°O 23°3 19°9 211 
Average of France ........ 24°4, 2¥°9 26°0 23°2 23°8 





Note.—The irregular ratios are again distinguished by an asterisk, and are 
rather numerous. For Adour and Corsica, however, the ratios appear some- 
times too high, and then again too low for the position assigned, and these 
contradictory fluctuations may be considered as neutralising each other. 
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Taste IX.—Ratios of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in certain Depart- 
ments, showing the extreme Birth and Death-Rates, in the Groups 
of Departments constituting the several Divisions. 





Per 1,000 {nhabitants. 


























Division. Department. 

Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
: Nord -.ci.dinrticnnaninl? 32°5 oa] 8°2 
Plan ders wevereervssseeesen { PRGENINGS sic Neeccversees 23°1 19°l 7-4, 
DS OUIG. siicuuitdoarencbeunaanel 31°6 24°3 10°3 
Lower Seine ............ Seine Inferieure. ........ 28°2 24°8 79 
PUUS .caatt onded niece ant 19°2 21°32 my 
: Mayenne ....scsscessssseree: 23°3 ei ie 76 
Western Normandy { Orie Hasekacd Ate. 19:0 18°8 6-7 
BAMASCOEO See enc sore pee 33°3 32°6 8°6 
Western Brittany .... Morbiliaia...2cdnecence: 29°2 32° 6°6 
Ille and Vilaine ......... 26°6 22°9 5°5 
Loire Inferieure ........ 26°9 2,1°8 72 
Lower Loire: «........... Maine and Loire ........ 21°8 19°5 7:2 
Deux Sevres .ireccccoseseee 23°0 18°2, 69 
BEGPHG ) ciate cae 26°1 22°%9 8:0 
Upper Seine ............. OBO & suc vestatsmnaacn tees 22°2 20°8 7°4 
DECU6O = caine niente 23°5 19°6 bas 
Lioikehic uarcsnetecee. 30°1 24°0 7:8 
Middle Loire ............ Bia ie. 8S a divin davvsdereee 28°1 26°32 73 
19 OCHS” ces, 20°8 19°O ie 
DLOSEIO: jSiecsees Ataszeneee res 26°2 20°6 7:0 
PIOWPAUO Bess scsiverescs tone WOSBES: <..ctvatsranen a 25°3 23° 8°7 
WheUrtlie = ccciesstdantentsast 23°4 19°3 7'8 
Khim Hank 4:.80,58:. 33:7 Bors. 79 
PACS 6 eS tdes vests esedsnlh { 21 lee at eee 31-0 xa") 7-9 
tc meeraren eo serene ornate 28°6 any 7:0 
Lower Saone ............ Saone and Loire ........ 28°5 22°9 8°5 
IATA cca seta tet de cactaas 23°3 22°9 7:2 
AMABOIE.S..;.cerscagtorest. 31°6 24.°9 8°4 
TR Gasser oninees ‘Alpes. antes ...u..0%.. 29°8 29°! 6°9 
OHO TIS bo scdeneee qeeecess 27°2 a3°2 8°6 
eee MASEL LSet wvtisduantgerneess 381°5 28°4. 8°2 
Mediterranean coast { Wiggs Ae ea 24°83 24° 8°] 
MOIS A ltienpieataaecteend 384°1 25°8 8°5 
AUVERENE aciept.ctene WA VOYT OID anccsaoancahetmoe’s 29°0 252 75 
CrGUne: avicntiee<tuse et 21°7 20°9 6°6 
DOrdOGhe casters ax 25°3 24.°O 83 
Lower Garonne ........4 | Lot and Garonne........ 18°5 Z1°5 8°2 
GEES: coke asnanyany ssdeade bes 187 18°1 82 
TGCS 425 cess) Soar osvaaan 28°3 Pes 8:0 
AdOUE ssstssssssssssereerrn { Pyrenees Hautes ........ 23°0 23°0 61 
Pyrenees Orientales....} 30°9 275 81 
Upper Garonne ........ Tarn and Garonne ... 20°2 2z0°9 8°2 
Garonne Haut ............ 22°0 20°9 ie 
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Taste X.—Ratios of Births, Deaths, and Marriages to Population in 
England and Wales, France, and Belgium. 





Per 1,000 Inhabitants. 





England and Wales. France. Belgium. 





Births. | Deaths. | Marriages. | Births.| Deaths. | Marriages. | Rirths.) Deaths. | Marriages. 





ee 




















1841 ....| 32°4 | 21°47 (eT. 428°5 | 3328 8°3.  133°9| 23°8 Via: 
AD cb ono) 21°8 TA | 28°5 | 24°3 81 32°6 | 24°9 7:0 
Wea ooo | 21° x 76 | 28°4 | 2374 8°2 ScD) 2373 6°8 
"4A... | B29 | 21°97 8°0 201 W223 8:0 3178.) 22°5 70 

1845 ....| 32°7 | 21°o 8G £28°3:| 29% —_ 32°2 | 23°0 6°9 
"AG cne\sowrO | 23°% S65 £278 |.2375 G6 0278 | 28% 6:0 
Ag eaiesk 6 |).24°8 8°0 =| 25°9 | 2471 OTE. B54 56 
AO ands | 23°2 8:0 26°7 | 23°49 8°2 2i'S|- 25°0 6°6 
49 ....| 33-2 | 253 | 82 |27-9] 276 | 78 $303] 2r9 | 73 

1850) 2x} 33'S} 24°0 7 P2704 -21°8 8:4 | 30°0| 21°2 CT 
"DE ua lhaaeO).| .29°2, 8°77 | 27-4 | 22°8 8°0 4 380°3 | 21°4 75 
"52 ....| B4°6 | 22°6 8°8  § 26°8 | 22°5 78 -2P 80 Bl 2356 70 
WS asco 800° ||) 23,0 DO. £20°9' | 22,0 TU. 428°5 |. 22°4 6°8 
54 ....| B45 | 23°8 | 87 |25-7| 276 | 75 $293] 229 | 65 

1855 ....| 84°2 | 22°9 82 |25°1) 261 79 [27°84 24°9 6°6 
tOG 27 30°O | 20°83 85 | 26:4 | 23°2 CD PE2Z9-6.| 2076 73 
67 ....| B4°8 | 22°0 84 | 26°0 | 23°8 So Visa 32°75 8°2 

1841-45] 32°6 | ars | 7-9 [28:3] 2370 | 821 [32-5] 23-6 | 7-0 
46-50] 33'1 | 23°5 S33 p27-h | 24s TS 42871. 254 6°6 
"51-57 | 84°5 | 22°65 8°6 4126°2| 24°0 19 429°6 | 22°65 (es 





Taste X1.—Births to One Marriage. The Divisions are Arranged in the 
Order of the Ratios for 1855-56-57, beginning with the Highest. 


1842 and 1844.} 1855-56-57. Decrease. 


Highest— 
USC isis cenausise ohenusisaeetecesdis Tae: 4:7 4°2 0°5 
E23 Gi Wadia ey ECT h eM EAR Mere 4 4, 4°0 0°4: 
Western Brittany ..........00 42 4°0 0°2 
ROE sed cteectedi a vkce Sahchiav abaus Clase’ 3°9 a7 0-2 
IIa) ditean clos A idacas nots cancehoanies 4:0 Las 0°5 
Mediterranean coast ..........0066. 3°8 3°65 0°3 
CONS acc otvesscanspepranessaoiessnseress 3°5 piel — 
Auvergne FRG divacten 3°8 3°4 0:4 

Lowest— 
MOM OE AOU: ssacferscdlveesertes addon 3°6 3°2 0°4 
AIG OINS Sere <desicssdecstiasinnesses 3°3 3°2 Ol 
POs ia cdasievandonisesnacesaseot 3°3 372 Ol 
OLN EIMO Gi oajtade Kee ste atioe 3°7 ag | 0°6 
Upper Garonne .........00 a 3°7 3'0 0-7 
Lower Seine ........ sbatescnaadncdesast? 3°1 3°O Ol 
IC Ripg hs oki bah astenns ssteuey donates 3'0 2°8 0-2 
Western Normandy ........s0000+.. 2°9 2°8 O-1 
EOwer Garoune .0icsiccssorsessseesees 2°9 2°26 0°3 








1841. 1846. 1856. 
Flemish frontier........ 3,191,379 3,283,510 3,369,495 
Tower Seine . ...:.....0 3,847,084 | 4,062,186 | 4,414,254 | 
Western Normandy | 2,367,531 | 2,387,831 | 2,344,760 
» Brittany ....| 2,180,755 | 2.276408 | 2.282.955 | 
Lower Loire veces... 1,936,184 | 2,027,488 | 2,120,497 
Upper Seine ............ 1,955,028 | 1,988,359 | 1,949,994 | 
Middle Loire .....0..... 1,706,309 | 1,781,645 | 1,842,009 
Lorraine, &¢. .......60.: 1,938,770 | 1,961,415 | 1,880,518 
Alsace .o...s00 aE oncsoate' 1,024,888 | 1,067,581 | 1,063,297 
| 20,147,928 | 20,836,373 | 21,267,779 
Lower Saone ........60 2,313,612 | 2,392,658 | 2,445,266 
ips eee ow apie 964,606 989,464 | 989,821 | 
Mediterranean coast | 1,697,498 | 1,809,332 | 1,934,300 
Auvergne, &6. cis... 3,285,692 3,402,940 3,444,589 
Lower Garonne ........ 2,832,694 | 2,908,846 | 2,937,228 
Alga |< cdid cheat 983,956 | 1,007,337 | 992,130 
Upper Garonne ........ 1,782,729 | 1,826,105 | 1,788,068 
Corsica 221,463 230,171 240,183 
14,082,250 | 14,566,853 | 14,771,585 | 
France ....1. wa | 84,230,178 | 35,408,226 | 36,039,364 


TaBLE XITI.—Showing the Departments comprised in each Division. 


FLANDERS.—Departments : Nord, Pas de Calais, Somme, Aisne, Ardennes. 











TaBLe XIIl.—Population, with Births, Deaths, an d 


Population. 
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1842. 


92,591 
107,919 
53,618 
69,192 
54,352 
49,272 
53,103 
54,133 
37,916 


572,096 


SERS | SE | que es 


69,985 
30,458 
54.203 
99,911 
7, Lot 
27,505 
51,559 

7,078 


410,800 


982,896 














[ June, 


Births (Living). 


1844. 


g0,708 
107,478 
51,945 
71,308 
53,944 
47,928 
50,967 
535539 
36,958 


564,775 


66,172 
295357 
63357. 
98,600 
70,9 14 
273399 
49,721 

7,038 


402,549 


967,324 





1856. 


94,616 
120,763 
49,838 
67,985 
52,764 
46,120 
50,270 
475342 


34,316 § 


564,014 


66,156 
29,185 
55,922 
96,191 
64,589 
24,763 
43,900 

7396 





388,102 





952,116 


Lower SEIne.—Departments: Seine Inferieure, Oise, Seine and Marne, Seine, 
Seine and Oise, Eure and Loir, Eure. 


Western NorMAnpy AND Marnz.—Departments: Calvados, Manche, Orne, 


Mayenne, Sarthe. 


WESTERN Britrany.—Departments : Ile and Vilaine, Morbihan, Cotes du Nord, 


Finistere. 


Lower Lorre.—Departments: Loire Inferieure, Maine and Loire, Vendee, Deux 


Sevres, Vienne. 


Urrer Srrnt.—Departments: Meuse, Marne, Haute Marne, Aube, Yonne, Cote 


d’Or. 


Mippre Lorre.—Departments: Loiret, Loir and Cher, Indre and Loir, Indre, 


Cher, Nievre. 


Lorgaine, &.—Departments: Moselle, Meurthe, Vosges, Haute Saone, Doubs. 





| 
{ 









78,250 
102,318 
49,636 
57,192 
42,746 
44,683 
41,797 
46,749 
27,673 


491,044: 





58,482 
24,186 
52,043 
74,908 
67,132 
22,457 
41,138 

4,762 





345,108 





836,152 





1866.] 











Deaths. 


1844. 


72,869 
93,699 
45,447 
54,620 
38,64'7 
40,941 
37,393 
42,913 
25,324 


56,582 
23,763 
45,667 
75,178 
57,672 
20,683 
40,349 

4,779 


324,673 


776,526 








451,853 











































Marriages in France during the Three Years stated. 


1856. 1842. 
72,684 | 25,934 
103,864 345554 
_ 46,617 18,033 
64,718 16,392 
43,013 16,378 
41,236 16,064 
42,920 16,338 
39,808 14,482 
24,601 8,122 
479,411 166,797 
59,488 19,512 
25,149 7,553 
52,233 14,164 
85,724 25,796 
62,316 24,296 
24,470 6,689 
42,414 13,990 
5,877 1,615 
357,671 113,618 
837,082 280,412 








Marriages. 


1844. 


25,989 
34,701 
17,834 
17,410 
16,298 
16,031 
15,636 
14,761 

7,912 


166,572 


18,637 
7492 
14,359 
26,096 
24,105 
7,213 
13,564 
5,629 


113,095 
279,667 


Asace.— Departments: Bas Rhin, Haut Rhin. 














Wetron—On French Population Statistics. 


1856. 


26,695 
39,107 
16,988 
16,068 
15,643 
155547 
14,171 
14,905 

8,005 


167,129 


16,827 

8,283 
155749 
265382 
245439 

6,799 
13,818 


1,975 


BI4,272 


284,401 


Taste XIII.—Showing the Deparitments—Oontd. 


Atps.— Departments: Hautes Alpes, Basses Alpes, Drome, Ardeche. 
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Flemish frontier 
Lower Seine 
Western Normandy 
> Brittany 
Lower Loire 
Upper Seine 
Middle Loire 
Lorraine, &c. 
Alsace 


Lower Saone 

Alps 
Mediterranean coast 
Auvergne, &e. 
Lower Garonne 
Adour 

Upper Garonne 
Corsica 


France 


Lower Saone.—Departments: Jura, Saone and Loire, Ain, Rhone, Isere. 


MEDITERRANEAN CoAst.—Departments: Var, Bouches du Rhone, Vaucluse, 
Gard, Herault. 


AvvERGNE, &c.—Departments: Haute Vienne, Creuse, Allier, Puy de Dome, 


LOWER GARONNE.—Departments : 
Dordogne, Lot, Lot and Garonne, Gers. 


Apour.—Departments : Landes, Basses Pyrenees, Hautes Pyrenees. 


Loire, Haute Loire, Lozere, Aveyron, Cantal, Correze. 


Charente, Charente Inferieure, Gironde, 


Urrrr Garonne.—Departments: Tarn and Garonne, Tarn, Haut Garonne, 


Ariege, Aude, Pyrenees Orientales, 


Corsica.—Department: Corse. 
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This Paper, by Professor Jevons, was read in Section F of the 
British Association, in 1862, but has not been hitherto printed. 


I.— Brief Account of a General Mathematical Theory of Political 
Economy. 


1. The following paper briefly describes the nature of a Theory 
of Economy which will reduce the main problem of this science to a 
mathematical form. Economy, indeed, being concerned with quan- 
tities, has always of necessity been mathematical in its subject, but 
the strict and general statement, and the easy comprehension of its 
quantitative laws has been prevented by a neglect of those powerful 
methods of expression which have been applied to most other 
sciences with so much success. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that because economy becomes mathematical in form, it will, there- 
fore, become a matter of rigorous calculation. Its mathematical 
principles may become formal and certain, while its individual data 
remain as inexact as ever. 

2. A true theory of economy can only be attained by going back 
to the great springs of “human action—the feelings of pleasure and 
pain. A large part of such feelings arise periodically from the 
ordinary wants and desires of body or mind, and from the painful 
exertion we are continually prompted to undergo that we may satisfy 
our wants. 

Economy investigates the relations of ordinary pleasures and 
pains thus arising, and it has a wide enough field of inquiry. But 
economy does not treat of all human motives. There are motives 
nearly always present with us, arising from conscience, compassion, 
or from some moral or religious source, which economy cannot and 
does not pretend to treat. These will remain to us as outstanding 
and disturbing forces; they must be treated, if at all, by other appro- 
priate branches of knowledge. 

3. We always treat feelings as being capable of more or less, and 
I now hold that they are quantities capable of scientific treatment. 

Our estimation of the comparative amounts of feeling is per- 
formed in the act of choice or volition. Our choice of one course out 
of two or more proves that, in our estimation, this course promises 
the greatest balance of pleasure. When there is a large over- 
balancing force on one side, indeed, the estimation of the amount of 
this balance is no doubt very rude; but all the critical points of the 
theory will depend on that nice estimation of the opposing motives 
which we make when these are nearly equal, and we hesitate between. 
them. 
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4. As several writers have previously remarked, feelings have two 
dimensions, zntension and duration. A pleasure ora pain may be 
either weak or intense in any indivisible moment ; 1t may also last 
a long or a short time. If the intensity remain uniform, the 
quantity of feeling generated is found by multiplying the units of 
intensity into the units of duration. But if the intensity, as is 
usually the case, varies as some function of the time, the quantity of 
feeling is got by infinitesimal summation or integration. 

Thus, if the duration of a feeling be represented by the abscissa 
of a curve, the intensity will be the ordinate, and the quantity of 
feeling will be the area. 

5. Pleasure and pain, of course, are opposed as positive and 
negative quantities. | 

6. A principle of the mind which any true theory must take into 
account is that of foresight. Every expected future pleasure or pain 
affects us with similar feelings in the present time, but with an 
intensity diminished in some proportion to its uncertainty and its 
remoteness in time. But the effects of foresight merely complicate 
without altermg the other parts of the theory. 

7. Such are the main principles of feeling on which economy 
is founded. A second part of the theory proceeds from feelings to 
the useful objects or utilities by which pleasurable feeling is increased 
or pain removed. 

An object is useful when it either affects the senses pleasurably 
in the present moment, or when, by foresight, it is expected that it 
will do so at some future time. Thus we must carefully distinguish 
actual utility in present use from estimated future utility, which yet, 
by allowing for the imperfect force of anticipation, and for the 
uncertainty of future events, gives a certain present utility. 

8. Amount of utility corresponds to amount of pleasure produced. 
But the continued uniform application of an useful object to the 
senses or the desires, will not commonly produce uniform amounts 
of pleasure. Every appetite or sense is more or less rapidly satiated. 
A certain quantity of an object received, a further quantity is 
indifferent to us, or may even excite disgust. Every successive 
application will commonly excite the feelings less intensely than 
the previous application. The utility of the last supply of an 
object, then, usually decreases in some proportion, or as some func- 
tion of the whole quantity received. This variation theoretically 
existing even in the smallest quantities, we must recede to infini- 
tesimals, and what we shall call the coefficient of utility, is the ratio 
between the last increment or infinitely small supply of the object, 
and the increment of pleasure which it occasions, both, of course, 
estimated in their appropriate units. 

9. The coefficient of utility is, then, some generally diminishing 
function of the whole quantity of the object consumed. Here is the 
most important law of the whole theory. 

This function of utility is peculiar to each kind of object, and 
more or less to each individual. Thus, the appetite for dry bread is 
much more rapidly satisfied than that for wine, for clothes, for 
handsome furniture, for works of art, or, finally, for money. And 
every one has his own peculiar tastes in which he is nearly 
insatiable. 
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| 10°A third part,of the theory now treats of labour; which, 

although the means by which we seek pleasure, is always accompanied 
by a certain painful exertion, rapidly increasing as some function of 
the mtensity or the duration of the labour. Thus, labour will be 
exerted both in intensity and duration until a further increment 
will be more painful than the increment of produce thereby obtained 
is pleasurable. Here labour will stop, but up to this point it will 
always be accompanied by an excess of pleasure. 

It is obvious that the final point of labour will depend upon the 
final ratio of utility of the object produced. 

11. I assume, as obviously true, that the abilities of men are 
infinitely varied, whether by nature or by education, so that both the 
same person may vary in his power of producing different objects, 
and any two persons may vary in respect of the same object. 

This, indeed, is in direct opposition to the erroneous simplifica- 
tion of the science effected by Ricardo, when he assumed that all 
labourers have a certain uniform power; the higher classes of 
mechanics and other skilled or learned producers being treated as 
mere exceptions to the rule. : 

12. The theory of rent, which here comes in, is not materially 
different from that of Dr. Anderson and later writers. 

18. We now arrive at the theory of exchange, which is a deduc- 
tion from tke faws of utility. 

If a person has any useful object, but an object belonging to 
another person would have greater utility, he will be glad to give 
the one in return for the other. Butit is a necessary condition that 
the other person will likewise gain, or at least not lose by the 
exchange. 

Whether the exchange will take place or not can only be 
ascertained by estimating the utility of the objects on either side, 
which is done by integrating the appropriate functions of utility up 
to the quantity of each object as limits. A balance of utility on 
both sides will lead to an exchange. 

14. Suppose, however, that the useful objects on either side are 
commodities of which more or less may be given, and this even down 
to infinitely small quantities. Such is substantially the case in 
ordinary commercial sales. There are now no definite amounts of 
utility to be balanced against each other, but the one person will 
now give to the other so much of his commodity, and at such a ratio 
of exchange, that if he gave an infinitely small quantity, either more 
or less, but at the same rate, he would not gain in utility by it. The 
increments of utility lost and gained at the limits of the quantities 
exchanged must be equal, otherwise further exchange would take 
place. 

The ratio of the increments of the commodities, however, would 
be indeterminate but for the existence of a law that all quantities of 
the same commodity, being uniform in kind, must be exchanged at - 
the same rate. The last increments, then, must be exchanged, in the 
ratio of the whole quantities exchanged. 'To explain in ordinary 
words how the adjustment takes place under this condition is almost 
impossible. But light is at once thrown on the whole matter by 
stating that in every such exchange we have two wnknown quantities 
and two equations by which to determine them. The wnknown 
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quantities are the quantities of commodity givep and received. : The 
known quantities are those of the commodities previously possessed. 
We have also the functions of utility of the commodities: with 
the respect to the persons. An equation may thus be established 
on either side between the utility gained and sacrificed at the ratio 
of exchange of the whole commodities, upon the last increments 
exchanged.. | 

15. When the useful object on one side only is infinitely divisible, 
we shall have only one unknown quantity, namely, that of the 
divisible commodity given for the indivisible object, and also one 
equation to determine it by, namely, that on the part of the person 
holding the divisible commodity, and able to give more or less for it. 
But this does not apply to unique objects, like a statue,.a rare — 
book, or gem, which do not admit of the conception of more 
or less. 

When both commodities are indivisible as first supposed (section 
13), we have neither unknown quantities nor equations. 

16. The equations in an exchange may prove impossible, or 
without solutions. This will dicate either that no exchange of 
commodity can take place at all, or that at least one of the parties 
to the exchange is not satisfied even with the whole of the com- 
modity formerly belonging to the other. : 

17. The principle of exchange thus deduced in the case of two 
persons and two commodities, applies to any number of persons and 
commodities. It, therefore, applies not only to the general inland 
trade of a country, but to the trade between aggregates of men or 
nations—international trade. 

The number of equations is very rapidly increased according to 
the simple law of combinations. 7 

- 18. Of course such equations as are here spoken of are merely 
theoretical. Such complicated laws as those of economy cannot be 
accurately traced in individual cases. Their operation can only be 
detected in aggregates and by the method of averages. We must 
think under the forms of these laws im their theoretic perfection and 
complication ; mm practice we must be content with approximate and 
empwrical laws. 

19. Let it be remarked, that though the exchanges be regulated 
by equations, there cannot be equality in the whole utilities gained 
and lost, which are found by integrating the functions of utility of 
the respective commodities before and after exchange. The balance 
is the gain of utility, and from the nature of exchange there must be 
a gain on one side at least. 

20. Combining the theory of exchanges with that of labour and 
production, the quantity which each person produces will be depen- 
dant upon the result of the exchanges; for this may greatly modify 
the conditions of utility. 

A new set of unknown quantities are thus introduced ; but it 
will be found that just as many new equations to determine them 
may be established. Each such equation is between the utility of 
the last increment of produce and the increment of labour necessary 
to produce it. 

21. The only further part of the theory which I will here at al] 
attempt to explain is that referring to capital. I shall give a 
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definition of capital different from the established one, and much 
simpler. Mr. J. 8. Mill says (Principles, 8rd edition, vol. i, p. 67), 
“ What capital does for production is to afford the shelter, protec- 
tion, tools and materials which the work requires, and to feed and 
‘otherwise maintain the labourers during the process.”’ 

To understand capital properly, we must omit all but the last 
enumerated part. Thus, I define capital as consisting of all useful 
objects which, in supplying a labourer’s ordinary wants and desires, 
enable him to undertake works of which the result will be deferred for 
a greater or less space of time. Capital, in short, is nothing but 
maintenance of labourers. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that buildings, tools, materials, &c., 
are a necessary means of production; but they are already the pro- 
duct of labour assisted by capital or maintenance. They are the 
results of the application of capital to labour at an imperfect stage. 

Without capital a person must have immediate returns, or else 
he perishes. With capital he may sow in the spring that he may 
reap in the autumn; or he may undertake labour-saving enterprises, 
such as roads and railways, which will not make a full return for 
many years. Most improved modes of applying labour require that 
the enjoyment of the result shall be deferred. 

22. While amount of capital is estimated by the amount of 
utility of which the enjoyment is deferred, amount of employment of 
capital is the amount of utility multiplied by the number of units of 
time during which its enjoyment is deferred. 

23. The interest of all capital in a market is of one rate only, 
and that, therefore, the lowest rate ; because capital consists only 
maintenance, and may therefore be applied indifferently to any 
branch of industry. Buildings, tools, &c., which have hitherto been 
classed with capital, are, on the contrary, usually applicable only to 
the single purpose for which they were designed. The profit they 
bring, therefore, in no way follows the laws of the interest of capital, 
but rather those of rent, or the produce of natural agents. This 
has been already remarked by Professor Newman, in his Lectures on - 
Political Economy, and by other writers. 

24. As labour must be supposed to be aided with some capital, 
the rate of interest is always determined by the ratio which a new 
increment of produce bears to the increment of capital by which it was 
produced. As the interest of all capital must be uniform, the benefit 
which the mass of capital already available confers upon the 
labourer goes for nothing in determining the rate of interest, which 
depends solely upon the portion last added, or which may be 
added. 

25. We can now easily explain the known fact, that the interest 
of capital always tends to fall very rapidly as its amount increases, 
in proportion to the labour it supports. It is because for equal 
increments of time the necessary increments of capital increase with 
the time. Thus, if I undertake a work which I can finish in one 
year, I have to await the result on an average only half a-year. 
If, however, I work a second year before getting the result, I wait 
a whole year for the former year’s work and half a-year for the 
second year’s work. Thus I employ at least three times as much 
capital in the second year as in the first. In the third year I should 
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employ at least five times as much capital, in the fourth year at least 
seven times, and so on. Unless, then, the advantages of the suc- 
cessive deferments increase in the arithmetical series 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., 
the proportional profit from the new additions must fall, and, as was . 
said before, the lowest rate for which capital may be had governs the 
rate of all other capital. | 

26. It is the accepted opinion of writers of the present day, that 
the rate of interest tends to fall because the soil does not yield 
proportionate returns as its cultivation is pushed. But I must hold 
that this decrease in the proportionate returns would chiefly fall 
upon the wages of the labourer. The interest of capital has no 
relation to the absolute returns to labour, but only to the increased 
return which the last increment of capital allows. 

27. Having thus explained some of the principal features of the 
theory, I shall close without venturing into the higher complications 
of the subject, where the effects of money, of credit, of combination 
of labour, of the risk or uncertainty of undertakings, and of bank- 
ruptcy, are taken into account. 

The last result of the theory will be to give a determination of 
the rate of wages, or the produce of labour after deduction of rent, 
interest, profit, insurance and taxation, which are so many payments 
which the labourer makes for advantages enjoyed. 


I1.—Statisties of Live Stock in the United Kingdom. 


THE Statistical Department of the Board of Trade have recently pub- 
lished the first complete return of live stock in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; the accounts heretofore obtained have related to 
the latter country only. Some of the most important items are set out in 
the subjoined tables :— 


| I1.—Total Number of Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs in each Division of the United Kingdom. 


Number of Live Stock. 


























Divisions 
of Date of Returns. Cattle. 
United Kingdom. Sheep.* Pigs. 
Cows. Other Cattle. Total. 

| 1551) Sih ree dth March, 1866} 1,290,529 | 2,016,505 | 3,307,034 |15,124,541 | 2,066,299 
| Sk a Pe 222,646 318,855 641,401 | 1,668,663 191,604. 

DN hivevecsecivin 3 370,457 | 566,954 | 937,411 | 5,255,077 | 219,716 
|, ee rea Year 1865 1,386,176 | 2,107,238 | 3,493,414 | 3,688,742 | 1,299,893 
He of Man ou... 5th March, 1866 Evils 10,932 18,687 55,954 10,956 
hannel Islands :— 
BN scatters ed és 5,815 C1222 12,037 517 6,332 
Guernsey, &e. ........ ee 3,030 3946 6,976 1,214 5,599 
age bet i 3286,308 | 5,030,682 | 8,316,960 [28,794,708 | 3,800,399 


| memigdom. ............ 


| * The number of sheep in these returns, so far as they relate to the northern counties of 
hgland and to Scotland, is probably short by a large number of the lambs of the present year in 
fasequence of the date at which the returns were made. , 
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11.—Number of each kind of Live Stock, and Number of Cattle Died of, or Killed on 


Account of Plague, in each County of Great Britain. 


a ee 












































Number of 

Number of Live Stock Cattle 
Counties (Proper) Existing upon 5th March, 1866. aebieenyl ge Re 
es Ordinary Account of 
Great Britain. ‘ ae up to Week 
Cattle. Sheep. Pigs, 21st April, 

1866. 

ENGLAND 

Bediora ew nase eo wcasaet anes Ze rms 180,250 36,796 25,915 442 
OT a ee aca de vatstv tr scieepai cones 30,149 229,216 41,265 30,632 4.99 
CNC TN 5... 5 .cesadeasennensonsonnt 51,840 263,015 39,266 52,684. 1,856 
Oat brid 66! 1ceccesvaydnveversatenter 38,731 255,036 58,225 37,086 6,640 
CTO RBOR hotbed abbsinedliideawontnachc 93,044 96,989 57,692 | 125,192] 42,922 
COR W ANE cS aia towshtst canbe Sabet: 133,652 300,049 63,920 | 184,470 926 
Cumberland: 35 bis.cccsssencsacvssaaseess 109,225 396,021 hOy74e Ne LEAST 5,370 
OPT aah cow secant mine Lf 808 196,122, 31,452 | 118,569 1,029 
PO WIOR Ci cpuaeiaansbnasicsnnt sw ounsakipiass 184,077 769,126 94,475 | 184,203 169 
MO GUBOE tated storeorec nee bvnscuancenss 40,002 49 25623 38,676 70,014 15 
DATTA ANIL, KG. oapcab eh elton xn dendbclante 82,922, 146,696 14,140 52,695 4.06 
Essex (extra metropolitan)* 50,736 373,129 98,948 52,582 1,928 
PIO OCR BEE ecccrshekencgh Ke wince Oe 96,831 356,373 50,933 96,907 116 
STONE cp yetdsvracczetas oh Reomeneriveaaens 48,690 619,598 495789 48,976 299 
PROBE LAN 5G decpsnnisicunsevascamandest 65,184 257,196 25,260 65,717 548 
Hertford (extra metro.)*........ 20,830 206,858 32,194 20,166 486 
PUVA GL 5s scsnescncoesteryeen: 17,667 119,821 26,602 19,804 2,238 


Kent (extra metropolitan)*....| 50,835 709,056 66,763 52,197 1,371 





TRANICA SHOR c. siananvaabdSnaineciiandntedes 202,552 227,615 50,375 | 205,130 3,841 
DiQLOCSDOR a iacandaDecuinnbitnten 89,115 290,554 2352/50 89,355 333 
MTINC OMe cicaton caus Svaconnnansrecsuonaaeted 169,294. | £,088,204 91,522 175,654 9,955 
MUGUUMAGUTI “Fccosuhicveactseravesecvaee 36,735 131,158 rye 36,735 — 
DY OR RO Ree sade ota sevcceoteacetveeseon: 92,386 596,683 | 115,876 96,960 5,638 
INGEEN API HON, sac clseesmcssonnaior: 944262 435,837 38,366 76,358 2,476 
Northumaberland........0...0s000000 98,431 635,487 24,621 79,319 919 
TR GUCII TAI <j csccscsasacedecioroness 67,165 245,532 29,08 3 68,386 2,308 
COREGHA  rcahacvcshidsonas cto decohetist 42,135 333,304 425372 43,447 2,566 
Rutland........... Peery Geil  EE,OSE VASA 3,984. 11,669 19 
PSOE Dus acoicst eaaasasuaap aban carers 104,208 324,612 69,074.40 BO 712 5,412 
SSOMMORGEU  Shign vie staendpouncadaireanends £73,644 636,975 45,469 | 173,659 178 
Sha MhOeta gy oy ceded ssudeotortertyes 107,298 231,936 47,967 | 109,806 3,585 
ONG Ae cease copies cannpantecadee 76,967 407,929 | 133,498 57,359 2,022 
Surrey (extra metropolitan)*} 22,037 121,928 23,618 23,179 1,171 
EE SS eee a ee aD 44,670 485,056 42,642 75,734 1,066 
VARGO 2 cscestss cacussionpavaseocesanv’ 67,249 285,878 36,613 67,817 598 
Westmoreland ..........cserccscones 555328 224,664 4,413 55,528 “— 
PSs Back stiisaihceodandinsieniiennianes 99,924, 596,822 61,012 77,823 99 
ACCS UCR scicase tins svar dveasautees: 455789 204,154 36,686 45,909 197 
York, East Riding ............ i epee 6.8 , 

» City of York vi.eseu OCF |» BEDS Sl Oe 

y North Riding ....i0.... 119,233 | 462,038 | £3,472 | 7 893,421] 24,796 

» West er epee 189,341 500,196 42,048 


Total for counties of England)3,269,247 |14,995,444 |2,032,210 | 3,869,953 | 134,486 


Total for metropolitan police district] 37,787 129,097 | 34,089 44,483 7,028* 


| 


Total. for Hngland: ...mssnsresse 3,307,034 |15,124,541 |2,066,299 | 3,414,436 | 141,514 


* This total of 7,028 includes 6,908 for the “ metropolitan police district” up to the 8lst of March, and 120 for ‘he 


“metropolis,” or districts under the Board of Works, from 31st of March to 21st of April. 


Percentage 

of Losses 
of Cattle from 

Plague up 
to 21st April, 


computed 


Estimated 
Ordinary 





17°90 
34°28 


11°30 


15°80 





| 
| 





1866, 








upon 


Stock. 





1°70 
1°62 
3°52 


69 
4°78 
"90 
°09 
02 
77 
3°66 
"12 
61 
83 
2°29 


2°63 
187 

"37 
5°66 


5°81 
3:24 
1:16 
3°37 
5°90 
16 
4°89 
‘10 
3°26 
3°52 
5°04 
1:40 
“88 
13 
43 


6:30 
4°00 


414 
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11.—Number of each kind of Live Stock, and Number of Cattle Died or Killed, §¢.—Contd. 


Counties (Proper) 
in 
Great Britain. 


Number of Live Stock 
Existing upon 5th March, 1866. 





Cattle. 
WALES 
MOBO. - seseseswsvsoiorenesmwevnners 5427 
Brecon 29,604 
RRR PANE ho. .0 cc sas oPievcsAieisnarss 47,384 
So 1G) a 84,106 
armarvon 44,072 
TL SRS En eee Sn 46,695 
0 Sees On A Re, ee 19,383 
POE PAT os cass cies ovadensc 45,911 
PIONS ON Hoe 02. nS. A aneners Bia 43 
| os ee 58,628 
PEA LOKES 4 oi siicicctis ster keresenoes 68,842 
MNS 5 Ie Se Foc R cneipese 28,006 
Total for Wales ............ 541,401 
SCOTLAND. 
MPOFCCOD: a. cia..disseste ns. cccteentenes: 133,451 
Teen See 57,831 
, ay? SO AGRICHS HACE IAD BOEOSOOUE CACHE OOO GRE 75544 
Banff racists asneic clsieiseissiusicnieelicies top elvecaiec's\s 3 6,542 
op ee ee 15,192 
no scnc gs kceratansiivss> 8,252 
DREREOBS: 8.0505 scien ncevessauspeeseees 19,999 
PESCEMIAUNAN ..........:000besesen-s: 2,104 
a 0) | re 10,564 
PRPEPEEITON S.-i cSsesccsecsssnvBeneonssesh 449304 
ET sa ncesancrras est seasazes: £3,013 
Ber Or MOTSY  .....s..sdsesecss- 20,406 
PS ROR aS Bows 275297 
Bo. ALE otek deoention 28,645 
PAI OF ON csi. ici cetnctveeasven 9,659 
PVCRTIOSS: Cocca snes. csctcsasastvaseoe: 455334 
BRTCHTEING © ..0...scssse dered daaeeaen 21,529 
ee Oe See ee 4,028 
BAPKCGADTICHE .........0cccasessovon 34,658 
(UL oe a ea Sees 56,206 
cy lee teamen votre ear 8,029 
7 teal eS on 5,232 
Wrkney and Shetland ............ 435308 
ig ssobeeesinctncossvacbicosvucsese 5,970 
Le ee eee 66,150 
ERIS So oc coe<s sadves axevausunses? DE 5 13 
Ross and Cromarty ...........006 36,109 
RRO fs cakenca ced cevddissnsedes's 16,084 
REE ces cicdis sci te accstetioes 2,027 
SO op ecish se 2iassayosisoeneseusateo 21,396 
BUSMI ESRI. 05605082 vazessucovacsenese 11,262 
DR fees i iccd ti sntsecaesseviesasses 359793 
Total for Scotland ........ 937;411 


Sheep. 


335715 
212,515 
198,546 
110,295 
1395317 
150,565 

35,106 
177,484 
235,091 
220,241 

64,412 
181,376 





1,668,663 


109,292 
“00,621 
2625973 
55.409 
193,288 
345318 
82,676 
954.68 
532405 
371,486 
113,479 
69,078 
93,685 
156,653 
91,414 
522,006 
41,073 
2254.50 
271,467 
160,014 
23,070 
19,862 
76,624 
125,831 
494,635 
26,503 
293,754 
310,537 
100,885 
86,392 
164,060 


118,669 





525 5,077 





Total for Great Britain....|4,785,846 |22,048,281 











Pigs. 


17,875 

7,367 
16,708 
19,339 
18,940 
26,529 
14,860 
14,335 

7703 
20,863 
21,739 

51346 





14,763 
5,702 
13,502 
6,171 
8,344 
1,250 
3,012 
1,261 
1,196 
18,612 
9,609 
55772 
14,193 
14,868 
7,646 
4,588 
45769 
1,286 
10,289 
8,992 
3,166 
1,406 
75313 
1,220 
17,782 
2,354 
8,489 
6,094 
663 
3,673 
1,458 
10,273 


219,716 
2,477,619 |4,929,645 | 181,443 


Estimated 
Ordinary 
Stock 
of Cattle. 


35,427 


191,604 | 547,234 





133,798 
57,831 
76,281 
36,542 
15,429 

8,252 
19,999 

2,361 
11,287 
45,067 
14,088 
20,406 
30,776 
37,501 
10,170 
45,335 
22,734 

4,596 
34,692 
60,539 

8,704 

5,232 
43,308 

5,975 
69,944, 
21,968 
36,109 
16,149 

2,042 
23,891 
11,262 
35,703 


967,975 























N Ryser of ‘es 
BiG cf oe of Cattle from 
Killed on Plague up 
eco to 21st April, 
1866, 
eg yee ee a 
heh & ‘ histimated 
16 ee ae 
3,552 7-16 
3,186 14°54 
6,738 1:23 
358 "27 
781 1:02 
237 | 1°54 
275 11°64 
785 6°96 
vit 1°59 
1,077 764 
3,781 12°28 
9,452 25°20 
511 5°02 
1 ——_ 
1,691 74d 
660 1438 
34, “10 
4,484, 7°40 
696 8:00 
5 °08 
4,342 6°21 
519 2°36 
65 40 
15 73 
2,705 11°32 
33,191 3°43 
3°68 
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It appears from the same publication that there were on the 5th March, 
1866, in England and Scotland 4,785,846 cattle, of which 1,883,532 were 
COWS, 1,298,514 were ‘ other cattle” aged two years and over ; and 1,603,800 
under two years of age ; and that there were 22,048,281 sheep, of which 
15,538,444 were one year old and above; and 6,509,837 under one year. 


The next table exhibits the number of live stock in the United King- 


dom and various foreign countries :— 


III.—Statement of the Population and Number of Live Stock in the under-mentioned 
Countries, according to the Latest Returns. 





Date 


Countries. 
of 





United Kingdom {1865-66 | 29,070,932 


Live Stock. 


Population 


of Returns | according to 


Latest 
Returns. 





UGS a er ec "59-63 | 74,139,394 
Denmark Proper 1861 | 1,662,734 
IOGWEE fuse sssntn "61 421,486 
FUOUVCIO i6i6sao sacs 61 561,831 
OWOCELL .Lisiscacecconne 760 | 3,859,728 
PPussls,- “iiss 762, | 18,491,220 
HEONOVED ccccscceeesecnes ’°61 | 1,880,070 
A MOLY ~ cacveasuiapins "61 | 2,225,240 
Wurtemberg ........ 61 | 1,720,708 
Grand Duchy of se : 

Baden le is eas aca 

pee Duchy of 63 853,315 
GERA® ctonevese ; 

co Duchy of 164, 468,311 
SRAM ib cacecs 

Grand Duchy of 

Mecklenburg- f 57 539,258 
e Schwerin ........ 

rand Duchy of ’ 

Oldenburg .... = aes 
BLOMSNIA. es vicssss 64 | 3,618,459 
SGLGIOD. Sraneeseeases 66 | 4,529,461 
yn 21 5: Une CNA 62 137,386,318 
POLAR, Ntvsnncresveapanicgs: 65 | 15,658,531 
A UBETIG — .sssaceivccnaat 63 | 36,267,648 
IBSVALUS, licctsecsescores 63 | 4,807,440 
United States........ 60 | 31,445,080 






Cows. 


3,286,308 


756,834 
2175751 
198,310 


1,112,944 
33382,703 


411,563 
466,758 


348,418 
187,442 
116,421 


197,622 


943,214 
5,781,465 


6,353,086 
£[,5 30,626 
8,728,862 





Cattle. 


Other ; 
Cattle. Total. 








5,030,652] 8,316,960 


2 53444,000 

361,940] 1,118,774 
172,250 390,001 
92,052, 290,272 


803,714] 1,916,658 
2,251,797 | 5,634,500 
an 949,179 
226,897| 638,460 
490,414] 957,172 


273,068 621,486 | 
129,211 316,653 | 


84,22 200,645 | 


69,215 266,837 


cs 219,843 


390,673 | 1,333,887 
= 1,257,649 
8,415,895 14,197,360 
— 2,904,598 
75904,030 | 14,257,116 
1,655,356 3,185,882 
8,182,613 | 16,911,475 








Sheep. Pigs. 


me ee 


25,795,708 | 3,802,399 
45,180,800 |10,097,000 
1,751,950| 300,928 
362,219| 87,867 
165,344} 82,398 
1,644,156} 457,981 
117,428,017 | 2,709,709 
2,211,927] 554,056 
371,989| 270,462 
683,842| 216,965 


177,322| 307,198" 
231,787| 195,596. 
152,584 65,979 


1,198,450] 157,522 


295,322} 87,386. 


930,1386| 294,636. 

583,485 | 458,418 
33,281,592 | 5,246,403 
22,054,967 | 4,264,817 
16,964,236 | 8,151,608 
2,058,638 | 926,5225 
| 23,317,756 |32,555,267 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1865, 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 
ENDED 31st Marcu, 1866. 


Engiand.—This Return comprises the Brrtus and DEATHS registered by 
2,200 registrars in all the districts of England during the winter quarter that 
ended on March 81st, 1866; and the Marriages in 12,828 churches or chapels, 
about 5,352 registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, 
and 641 Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on December 
31st, 1865. 

If a high marriage-rate is accepted as an indication of well-being and content- 
ment in the great bulk of the people, the present return is highly satisfactory ; 
for in the last quarter of last year the marriage-rate was unusually, perhaps 
unprecedentedly, high all over the country. The natural growth of the population, 
as shown by the birth-registers, has been active for a considerable time; and it 
was well maintained in the first three months of the present year. Against this 
latter fact must be set the high mortality which prevailed during the same 
period, partly in consequence of meteorological conditions and changes, unfavorable 
to health. 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Brrtus, and Duatus, returned in the Years 
1860-66, and in the Quarters of those Years. i) 


Calendar Yrars, 1860-66 :—Numbers. 





VGQlG/vaseone 66, 65, 64, 63. 62, oy 60. 














Marriages No. _— 185,520 | 180,387 | 173,510 | 164,030 | 163,706 | 170,156 
Births......0 ” ae 747,870 | 740,275 | 727,417 | 712,684 | 696,406 | 684,048 
Deaths........ » — 491,360 | 495,531 | 473,837 | 436,566 | 435,114 | 422,721 


Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1860-66. 


(I.) Marriaces:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 66. 65. 64, 63. 62. 61. 60. 

last day of = |-————_ |__| ]j__o_ i —_|_ _- — 
March: :.iccx No. _ 36,835 | 37,988 | 35,528 | 33,953 | 33,274 | 35,150 
PUNE sy ecees mf _ 45,772 | 44,599 | 44,146 | 40,853 | 42,012 | 43,777 
Septmbr...... 55 — 45,863 | 44,675 | 41,932 | 40,600 | 39,884 | 40,541 
Deembr.”.:. >»; — 57,050 | 53,125 | 51,904 | 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1860-66. 
(1I.) Brrrus:—Numobers. 








Qrs.ended | 36. | 65. "64. °63. 62. 61. °60. 
last day of —§ |_————_— jf. ci— oi  _—-— 


March ........ No.| 196,737 | 194,287 | 192,974 | 186,341 | 181,990 | 172,933 | 183,180 


PUNE) sy .ceve 9 — 192,921 | 188,835 | 189,340 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 
septimbr.s: 55 —_ 181,642 | 181,015 | 173,439 | 172,709 | 172,033 | 164,121 
Decmbr, 2.55; —_ 179,020 | 177,478 | 178,297 | 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 





(IlI.) Dearus:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 66. 65. 64, 63. 62. 61. 60. 

last day of §— | -———_ — er _em ecy-cr—- 
March ........ No.| 138,233 | 140,646 | 142,977 | 128,096 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 
FWBE  ecisn 2 — 116,006 | 116,801 | 118,121 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 
Septmbr..... ,, — 113,404 | 112,223 | 112,504 | 92,381 | 101,232 | 86,312 
Decmbr. .... ,, = 121,304 | 123,451 | 115,116 | 114,774 | 105,109 | 102,923 





MArRIAGES.—In the quarter that ended 31st December, 1865, there were 
114,100 persons married in England. Jn London the weddings rose from 7,856 
and 8,711 in the December quarter of the two previous years to 9,746 in that of 
last year. In Lancashire and Cheshire, which together contain a population not 
much exceeding the metropolitan, the marriages in the same three periods were 7,635, 
7,253, and 8,576. In the northern counties they were 2,917, 3,173, and 3,274. 
In Monmouthshire and Wales 3,329, 3,416, and 3,538. In Yorkshire 5,659, 6,027, 
and 6,291. 

Taking a few districts as examples, the marriages in the three December 
quarters of 1868, 1864, and 1865, were in Kensington 505, 555, and 706. In 
Marylebone 478, 524, and 601. In Pancras 554, 643, and 668. In Islington 353, 
422, and 525. In Hackney 258, 281, and 371. In Shoreditch 560, 607, and 
600. In Bethnal-green 360, 420, and 520, In Lambeth 624, 669, and 799. The 
returns show continued prosperity in the seats of the woollen trade. In Bradford 
the marriages in the same three corresponding quarters were 633, 635, and 676. 
In Leeds they were 525, 517, and 604. 

The marriage-rate per annum, in the December quarter of 1865, was 2°148. 
This result represents the proportion of persons married to a hundred in the 
population. The average of ten corresponding quarters was 1°981 per cent. 
Weddings are always the most frequent in the Christmas quarter, and in that of 
1864 the marriage-rate was 2°022 ; but within the range.of the comparison, viz., 
the ten years 1856-65, a rate as high as 2°1 per cent. is without any example, with 
the single exception of that which is supplied by the present return. 

Brrtus.—Of children born in the March quarter of the present year the number 
was 196,737, against the high number 194,287 in the corresponding period of 1865. 
The annual birth-rate for the same period was 3°776 per cent.; the average being 
3°644. The birth-rate is always higher in the first six months of the year than 
in the last; but the tables for the last ten years furnish no instance of a rate so 
high as that which prevailed last quarter. London yielded its fair contribution to 
the increase; the births. were under 30,000 in the metropolis, and slightly above 
that number in Cheshire and Lancashire. In some counties, as Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Norfolk, and Leicestershire, there was a decrease, for which 
others, chiefly in the northern parts of the kingdom and in Wales, more than com- 
pensate by their increase. The births were very numerous in Surrey, Devonshire, 
Lancashire, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Wales. 
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Enetanp:—Annual Rates per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birrus, and 
Drarus, during the Years 1860-66, and the Quarters of those Years. 
Calendar Yuars, 1860-66 :—General Perceniage Results. 


Mean 































































































YEARS sss, 66. | ore res | 65. | 64, 63. "62. BI. 60. 

Estmtd.PopIn. Main i x Z 

of England 

in thousands >| 21,210 — | 20,991 | 20,772 | 20,554 | 20,336 | 20,119 | 19,903 

in middle of 

exch Y ear: 
Pare Port — | 1678 | 1768 | 1-736 | 1688 | 1-614 | 1628 | 1-710 
Bris... x5 — | 3°483 | 3'°563 | 3°56] | 3°539 | 3:°504 | 3°461 | 3°437 
Deaths.... ,, — 2°224 | 2°341 | 2°385-4 2°305 |, 2°147 | 2°163 | 2°124 

QuartERs 0f each Calendar Year, 1860-66. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | °66. | .sa%gn | 65. | *64 | 763. | 62. | “el. | 60. 

last day of |\_ : r o 
March....Per ct. _ 1°398 | 1°428 | 1°472 | 1°408 | 1°360 | 1°346 | 1°422 
June....... » — ¥°698 | 1°752 | .1°724 | 1°726,| 1:614-| 1-678 | 3-766 
Septmbr. ,, — 2°621 1 1732 | 1°704 | 1°616 | 3°582 |.1°570 | 1-614 
Decmbr. ,, a 1°981 | 2°148 | 2°022 | 1°996 | 1°890 | 1°906 | 2°012 

(1I.) Birtus :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | °66. | sopcon | 65. | ’64 | '63. | ’62. | ’6l. | 760. 

last day of ED TEMES Eee Mg po Mowe oe pak eal 8 
March....Per ct.| 3°776 | 3°644 | 3°768 | 3°740 | 3°691 | 3°644 | 3°500 | 3°707 
JURE. ey has — | 3°620 | 3°691 | 3°651 | 3°700 | 3°665 | 3°690 | 3°512 
Septmbr. ,, — 3°343 | 3°429 | 3°453 | 3°343 | 3°365 | 3°388 | 3°267 
Decmbr. ,, _ 3°322 | 3°370 | 3°376 | 3°428 | 3°350 | 3°272 | 3°230 

(IIl.) Deatrus :—Percentages. 
> Mean 2 3 2 d > ? 

Qrs. ended 66. 5665 65. 64. 63. 62. él. 60. 

last day of al = CTE ATID 
March....Per ct.| 2°653 | 2°504 | 2°728 | 2°772 | 2°538 | 2°443 | 2°453 | 2°481 
PUNO scone a — 22326 22220 12-260.) 2:308. |. 2-121. |. 2°147, 1 22857 
Septmbr. ,, _— 2°00z | 2°141 | 2°141 |.2°169 | 1°800 ; 1°994 | 1°718 
Deembr. ~,, _ 2°205 | 2°284 | 2°349 | 2°213 | 2°230 | 2°064 | 2°043 


_————— enemas 
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INCREASE OF PorvULATION.—Whilst the births were 196,737, the deaths were 
in the same time 138,233, and the excess of the former over the latter was 58,504. 
The natural increase was 650 daily; but this was disturbed by migratory 
tendencies, always in active operation. 

The total number of emigrants from ports in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
was 39,672, of whom about 11,000 were of English origin. Irish emigration from 
the same ports was nearly double that amount. Of the total number 33,000 
emigrants had chosen the United States for their destination, 6,000 the Australian 
Colonies. Of the 21,000 Irish emigrants, 19,000 went to the United States.* 

Emigration declined greatly in the first quarter of 1865; but it has again 
increased, and was as active as in the two previous years 1863-64, 

PRICES, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—The price of wheat continues to 
rise, and in the first three months of this year it was 45s. 6d. per quarter, which is 
5s. more than it was in the same period of 1864, and 7s. more than in that of 1865. 
During the four quarterly periods that have elapsed since the 3lst March, 1865, it 
has been slowly but constantly rising; it was 40s. 6d., 43s. S5d., 44s. 10d., and 
45s. 6d. Beef at Leadenhall and Newgate Markets, sold by the carcase, averaged 
5ed. per lb., a price which differed but little from those of the March quarter in 
1864 and 1865, which were 54d. and 53d. The price for inferior quality of beef 
was in all these three periods the same, viz., 44d.; for superior it was 63d. in 
1864, 7d. in 1865, 63d. last quarter. The highest price of beef scarcely varied 
during the last eighteen months. The mean price of mutton was 62d., and was 
rather higher than in the two previous corresponding quarters. Best potatoes at 
the Waterside Market, Southwark, ranged from 55s. to 90s. per ton. 

The average number of paupers relieved on the last day of each week in the 
quarter was 139,546 in-door, 759,402 out-door. The amount of in-door relief was 
the same as in the March quarter of 1864, but rather less than that of 1865. 
The number of out-door paupers was less than it had been in either of those 
periods. 

According to the Greenwich observations the month of January was warmer 
than that month has been in any year since 1851. In ordinary course, January is 
almost 3° colder than December ; but last January was as warm as the remarkably 
warm month that closed the year 1865. At the beginning of tle month the weather 
was stormy, and the wind blew in gales; and on the llth there was in London a 
fall of unusually heavy snow, which seriously impeded traffic and broke down the 
telegraphic poles and wires. Soon the snow disappeared under a rapid thaw, 
which was followed by the inundation of all the low-lying lands in the valley of 
the Thames. Heavy rains and high winds, with frequent changes, attended the 
month to its close ; but its most striking feature was the high temperature, which 
continued till near the middle of February, and showed an average excess of 
6° daily. From this date till the middle of March the air was almost continuously 
cold, and the average daily defect of temperature was about 3°. Four days of heat 
followed; then four days of cold; and finally a warm period of eight days, in 
which the mean temperature rose 6° above the average. The extreme mildness 
of the first six weeks quickened vegetation ; hedges and fruit-trees budded, and 
in some places almost burst into blossom. The change in the atmosphere from 
mild and damp to cold and dry was favourable to agricultural operations, which 
had been in a backward state owing to the soddened state of the ground; and 
was besides a salutary check on the too rapid advance of vegetation ; and at the 
end of the quarter the growing crops were sufficiently forward not to be injured 
by sudden frosts. The mean temperature of the air in the quarter was 41°2°, 
which is 1°7° above the average of the same period in the previous twenty-five 
years. The fall of rain was 9°3 in., which amount is 4°5 in. above the average. 


* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners: of 39,672 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 1,239 - 
cases, which have been distributed by calculation, 
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Less than two inches of that quantity fell in March; the rest in nearly equal 
portions in the two previous months. The atmospheric pressure was low 
throughout the quarter. The reporter at Guernsey states that in January the 
island was visited by a succession of storms, evidently recurrent cyclones; the 
most violent of which occurred on the 11th, raged with extraordinary fury, and 
inflicted extensive injury on trees and houses. The barometer fell to 28°444 in., 
the greatest depression known there for 23 years. At Aldershot on the 11th, 
snow covered the ground to a depth of 9 in.; and about the middle of the month 
snowdrops, crocuses, and primroses were in flower. On the 4th February a 
hurricane of unprecedented violence blew at Belfast and for many miles around 
it, accompanied with thunder and lightning, and with hail and rain which swept 
along in masses. “ Large trees were torn up; chimneys thrown down, and slates 
whirled through the air like feathers.’ This storm visited Manchester and 
some other places in the north of England. 

DEATHS; AND THE STATE OF THE PuBLIC HEALTH.—The weather in the 
quarter, as it was observed in the metropolis, has been described in its main points ; 
and the description of it is for the most part applicable to that which was 
experienced over the country. It was unfavourable to health; and, by exciting or 
aggravating pulmonary diseases, carried off many persons of advanced age. The 
total number of deaths in England and Wales was 138,233, which implies a rate of 
mortality above the average of ten previous winters, though not so high as it had 
been in the winters of 1864 and 1865. In those two periods 142,977 and 140,646 
deaths were registered. 

Tt deserves to be noticed, that while the mortality in London and eight other 
divisions was lower last quarter than in the corresponding period of 1865, it was 
higher in the two remaining divisions, viz., the north-western counties (Cheshire 
and Lancashire) and Yorkshire. It would appear that in the large and always 
unhealthy manufacturing towns in these parts, the people suffered more than they 
did in others from conditions and sudden changes of the atmosphere which were 
not confined to them ; and also, as shown in the Registrars’ reports, that scarlatina, 
measles, whooping-cough, and other zymotic diseases prevailed there, and co- 
operated with the weather in producing a high mortality. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60; in the Year 1865; in the 
Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn Quarters of 1865; and in the Winter 
Quarter of 1866. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 


1865. 1866. 






































Divisions, 

Ten Years, 
1851-60. Vane Winter } Spring |Summer} Autumn|| Winter 
* | Quarter.| Quarter.| Quarter.! Quarter.|| Quarter, 
DTN ak Hida buses iteadeteeDee 23°63 24°40 | 28°46 | 23°16 | 21°91 | 24°05 || 26°66 
tr. South-Eastern counties ....| 19°55 || 20°40 | 24°25 | 18°82 | 19°07 | 19-44. || 21-85 
tI. South Midland Pe | 20°44 || 21°56 | 25°39 | 20°02 | 20°02 | 20-79 || 22°85 
Iv. Eastern counties ...........0.. 20°58 || 21°06 | 24°47 | 20°40 | 19°75 | 19°60 || 23°19 
vy. South-Western counties ..... 20°01 || 20°42 | 25-20 | 20°53 | 17°14! 18-81 || 23°85 
vi. West Midland | 22°35 || 22°18 | 27°15 | 20°23 | 19°46 | 21°89 |] 26°54 
vir. North Midland a | 21°10 || 21°81 | 25°73 | 20°52 | 20°43 | 20°55 || 24°01 
vill. North-Western 5 att “208k 27°38 | 80°25 | 24°69 | 25°64 | 28°93 || 33°84, 
ENON GBR SINC oo ciccsctsdensiviatard ap aa O9 25°71 | 28°01 | 24°83 | 25°18 | 24°86 || 29-60 
x. Northern counties _............ 21°99 || 23°70 | 26-26 | 22°63 | 22°86 | 23°03 || 24°43 


xI. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°28 || 23°36 | 29°51 | 24°75 | 18°74 | 20-41 || 23-92 





eat 
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The population of London is not very different in amount from that of Cheshire 
and Lancashire; the births were as 28 in the former to 30 in the latter; but the 
deaths were as 20 to 26. 

The annual rate of mortality last quarter in England was 2°653 per cent.; the 
average of ten previous winters being 2°504. But it is a remarkable circumstance 
that this excess above the average was contributed entirely by the large towns ; 
for in the country districts the death-rate, 2°252, was actually lower than the 
average, 2°295. The annual rate of mortality in the 142 town districts was 2°967, 
against the average, 2°680. These results confirm the conclusion that there were 
other destructive causes at work besides unfavourable states of the weather—that 
the diseases above mentioned, which commit so much havoc in towns, were still 
more extensively fatal, and only acquired additional vigour from influences peculiar 
to the season. 

The death-rate was higher in Cheshire and Lancashire than in any other of the 
eleven divisions; it was 3°384 per cent. In Yorkshire it was 2°960; in London 
2°666 ; in the west midland counties 2°654; in the northern counties (Durham, 
Northumberland, &c.) 2°443. It was lowest in the south-eastern counties, where it 
was 2°185. 


Annuat Rats of Mortatity per Cent.in Town and Country Districts of 
ENGLAND in each Quarter of the Years 1866-64. 





Population Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
Area Enumerated. Quatiers in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute [=——— eit 
sie i 1861. 1866. | Jos | 1865.| 1864. 


March ..| 2°967 | 2°680 | 2°881 | 2°980 


In 142 Districts, and 
3,287,151 | 10,930,841 June ... 


56 Sub- districts, 




















comprising the Sept. ....] —- | 2°237 | 2°387 | 2°386 
Chief Towns......... Dec. ...] — | 2°460 | 2°564 | 2°615 
Year ....) — | 2°425 | 2°543 | 2°598 
Year ....) — | 1°989 | 2°080 | 2°107 


In the remaining 
Districts and Sub- 
districts of Eng- lags 
land and Wales, +| 34,037,732] 9,135,383 os a 
comprising chiefly on a 
Small Towns and . 
Country Parishes 


ener 














March ..| 2°252 | 2°295 | 2°514 | 2°512 


— | 2°024 | 2°049 | 2°070 
— |1°736 | 1°828 | 1°833 
— |1:901 | 1°927 | 2°014 





Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 


days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days; each 
year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 


of the last two quarters of the 
made in the calculations, also 


for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 
—————— aaa 


If the map of England were shaded to represent the rates of mortality of last 
quarter in the registration districts, the eye travelling from the lighter south to 
the darker north would be instantly drawn to a spot of portentous darkness on the 
Mersey ; and the question would be asked whether cholera, the black death, or 
other plague, imported with bales of merchandise, had been lately introduced into 
its busy and populous seaport. Happily this has not been the case; but fever, 
probably developed or aided by the mild and damp atmosphere of the season, and 


wee pl Mi cn dl i i i Dele a eee ee Bd 
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by overcrowding in an increasing population, has been busy and fatal in Liverpool, 
and in other towns of the same county, and of Yorkshire. The annual mortality 
of the borough of Liverpool in the three months was excessive, and demands 
immediate and earnest consideration ; it rose to 4°593 per cent. This implies that 
if this death-rate were maintained for a year, forty-six persons out of a thousand in 
the population would die in that time, or fifteen more than died in Glasgow, its 
northern rival, nineteen more than in London. The mortality of the city of 
Manchester, though far less than that of Liverpool, was higher than in any other of 
the thirteen selected towns of the United Kingdom ; it was 3°742 per cent., and 
that of Leeds was hardly less. The following numbers of deaths registered in a 
few districts in three corresponding quarters, make the recent increase sufficiently 




















apparent :— 
March Quarter, March Quarter, March Quarter, 

1864. 1865. 1866. 
DAV ORDO cso ssc cosennss cuando 3,013 3,059 3,526 
Wrest, Derby: sccisiacormnte 2,136 2,047 2,628 
OB Oi a rceanicsehnere case rnerooeg 1,393 1,196 1,506 
Man chester.........cssessecevees 2,255 2,324 2,496 
PEER GIS os case hcdhesvacaacsoona teas 779 836 1,006 
OAD ase seesisvce a cchtsuvccuvook 673 852 1,110 
SIAC OUTTA “pooch oxnnsigcorenseonse 892 942 1,149 
EAC ae Si RPO Ce HP 1,088 961 1,234 





The Registrar of the Howard-street sub-district of Liverpool reports 33 deaths 
from typhus out of 330 from all causes ; and many occurred from bronchitis and 
In the St. Thomas sub-district of the same town 28 were from 
typhus out of 311; and pulmonary diseases were fatal. 


whooping-cough. 


Porutation ; Brrtus, DeEatTHs; Mean Temperature and Ratnvary in last Winter 


Quarter, in Thirteen Large Towns. 





é 3 A 1 Rate M i 

Poiten ai es Peabhs ye il (000 ving during Temperature a 

=e di 

Cities, &e. the i © pasha ae pet Slat March, 1866. 13 Weeks 13 Weeks 

the Year | 31st March,|81st March ending ending 

3 i 3lst March, 
aCe — 1866. | Births. | Deaths. ab Manel eae 
Total of 13 large towns....] 6,122,894 | 58,551 | 46,452 88°38 30°45 40°3 8°4. 
“OSG Oo oo ee 3,067,536 | 28,407 | 20,029 37°17 26°66 41°2 9:3 
Bristol (city) cocsssssssssssese 163,680 | 1,482 | 1,315 | 36°34 | 32:25 | 41:3 | 41-1 
Birmingham (borough)... 335,798 3,404 2,565 40°69 30°66 41°3 7:0 
Liverpool (borough) ........ 484,337 | 5,078 5,542 | 42°08 | 45°93 41°9 6:0 
Manchester (city) .......... 358,855 | 3,422 | 3,346 | 38°27 | 37°42 40°6 8°5 
Salford (borough) ........ ... 112,904 |. 1,101 936 | 39°14 | 33°27 401 8°5 
Sheffield (borough) ........ 218,257 2,212 1,818 40°68 33°43 39°6 8°2 
Leeds (borough)...........4... 228,187 | 2,535 2,095 | 44°59 | 36°85 40°3 6°5 
Hull (borough) sss. ..| 105,233 | 1,072 | 730 | 40°89 | 27-84 to oe 
a ae - Tyne 122,277 | 1,299 | 962 | 4264 | 31:38 | 38-9 3:5 
Edinburgh (city) wo. 175,128 | 1,555 | 1,813 | 35°64 | 30-09 | 38-4 8°6 
Glasgow (city) sess 432,265 | 4,678 | 3,378 | 43-44 | 31°37 | 386 | 15-6 
Dublin (city and some ; ‘ ; : 

pei Si mh: } 318,437 | 2,306 | 2,423 | 29-07 | 30:54 | 41-8 7-6 
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Enetanp: — Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 81st December, 
1865-68 ; and Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 31st March, 








1866-64. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 81st December. 
pia ea Wales) in 1861. 
an ales. 
a a Statute Acres. (Perens) 64, 63, 
No. No. No. 
ENGL. & WALES.... Totals} 37,324,883 | 20,066,224 35525. / i,gek 
1; uDION sisissacinscvsadeoes 77,997 | 2,803,989 8,711 7,856 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 4,625 4,604 
wr. South-Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,515 3,252 3,215 
TV. Hasterm....cciicacsnnens 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 3,148 3,088 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 3,868 3,813 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 6,568 6,634 
vir. North Midland........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 3,084 3,154 
vit. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 7,253 7,635 
TX. YOrkshte0—isscasscsvanees 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 6,027 5,659 
SS ANOPeEBeRM ickessaseorteee 3,492,322 | 1,151,872 3,173 2,917 
xI. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 3,416 3,329 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


BrirtTHS in Quarters ended 


DIVISIONS. 38lst March. 81st March. 
England and Wales. 
cae i: ah aaa ‘gas (en, ea, | tee, | 265. 1 Fes, 
Py No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Ena. & WALES... Totals} 196,737 | 194,287 | 192,947 1138,233 |140,646 | 142,977 

o> DOnd Cw amauta 28,407 | 28,059 | 26,597 21,018 | 22,721 
11. South-Hastern ........ 16,982 | 16,912 | 16,715 11,600 | 11,573 
11. South Midland........ 11,880 | 11,900 | 11,993 8,265 | 8,735 
TV edlastertt -s ea ieee. aew 10,109 | 10,252 | 10,483 6,960 | 7,044 
v. South-Western ........ 15,987 | 15,872 | 16,026 11,483 | 11,965 
VI. West Midland ........ 24,777 | 24,108 | 24,857 17,156 | 17,428 
vit. North Midland........ 11,894 | 11,855 | 11,838 8,365 | 8,460 
vitt. North-Western........ 30,429 | 29,982 | 29,989 23,330 | 23,826 
IX. Yorkshire .,.....0.0000 20,862 | 20,748 | 20,444 14,571 | 14,713 
x, dNotthemi Taadaucan 12,908 | 12,449 | 12,099 7,966 | 7,615 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 12,502 | 12,155 | 11,906 9,932 | 8,897 


DEATHS in Quarters ended 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 8lst Maron, 1866. 
By James GLAIsHeER, EsqQ., F.RB.S., fe., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


The weather at the beginning of the year was stormy, with gales of wind. 
The temperature was high for the season. On the 11th day there fell an unusual 
fall of sticking snow, of very great specific gravity. The street traffic in London 
was extremely difficult; the telegraphic wires were so loaded with snow, and the 
wind was so violent, that many poles gave way, and telegraphic communication all 
round London was greatly interrupted. So great was the destruction of wires and 
poles, that at the end of the quarter all were not restored. The snow was of that 
unusual dense character, that six inches in depth produced water to the depth of 

% in. nearly. A very rapid thaw set in, and within two or three days all the snow 
disappeared, followed, however, by rivers overflowing their banks. All the low- 
lying lands along the valley of the Thames were under water. The weather con- 
tinued changeable throughout January, with heavy rains and gales of wind. The 
characteristic feature of this month was its extraordinary warmth, it being 61° 
above its average value from fifty years’ observation. This unusual temperature 
continued till 12th February, and the average daily excess of temperature up to 
this time was 6° daily. From the 13th day of February till 15th March, the 
weather was cold, and nearly constantly below the average for the season of the 
year. The average daily defect of temperature for this period was 2°°9; four days 
of warm weather followed, each day being about 2° in excess of its average tempe- 
rature. This was succeeded by four days of very cold weather, the defect averaging 
44° daily, and the quarter closed with eight days whose temperature exceeded their 
averages by 6°. 


The extreme mild weather in January and the first part of February stimulated 
vegetation to a very unusual activity at this season. Hedges and early fruit trees 
were budding, and some were ready to burst into blossom. 

The change in the middle of February, from so mild and damp to a colder and 
dryer atmosphere, prevented vegetation advancing too rapidly, and was otherwise 
beneficial to agricultural operations, by enabling farmers to do much field and farm 
work, which in many places, owing to the soddened state of the ground, were in a 
very backward state. 


At the end of the quarter vegetation was sufficiently checked by the cold 
weather, and the growing crops generally were sufficiently. advanced to render 
them secure from the danger of sudden frosts. 


The mean temperature of January was 42°-6, being warmer than any January 
since that of 1851; the preceding month, December, was 42°-7, being 2°4 of 
higher temperature than the average; usually January is 2°°8 colder than the pre- 
ceding month, yet on this occasion it was 0°1 of lower temperature only. It was 
43° above the average of the preceding 25 Januaries, and 6°°3 above the tempe- 
rature of January, 1865. 

The mean temperature of February was 40°-5, being 1°°9 above the average 
of the preceding 25 Februaries, and 3°°9 above that of last year. Every month 
from September to this month inclusive has been of higher temperature than their 
averages, to the mean amount of 3°9 nearly. 


The mean temperature of March was 40°5, the same as in February, being 
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1°2 below the average of the preceding 25 years, and 8°-9 above that of last 
year. 


The mean high day temperatures were above their averages in January and 
February to the amounts of 4°°7 and 2°°3 respectively, and below in March to the 
amount of 1°°9. 


The mean low night temperatures were above their averages in January and 
February to the amounts of 3°°3 and 1°-2 respectively, and below in March to the 
amount of 0°°8. 


Therefore in January and February both the days and nights were warm, 
whilst in March both were cold. 


The daily ranges of temperature were greater than their averages in January 
and February to the amounts of 1°°4 and 1°1 respectively, and less in March to 
the amount of 0°8. 


The fall of rain exceeded its average value in both January and February, in 
the former by 2 inches, and in the latter by 25 inches ; it.was of its average value 
in March. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
February, constituting the three winter months, was 41°°8, being 4°°0 above the 
average of the preceding 95 years. 
























































Temperature of : Weight 
ie i. of Vapour 
: f — 
2 te Dew Air— . Cubic Foot 
Air, Evaporation. Points Daily Range. Vapour. of-Air, 
1866. $f} J —_________|___________} Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. at the Diff, Diff. 
from | from from from sie from from 
ar | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- ver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. ageof| age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
95 25 Ps) 25 25 25 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° ° o | S| % is) ° ° 9 © Tn. In. Gr. Gr. 
Jan. ..066./°42°6 | +6°4) +4°5 7 40°7 | +3°8h 388°4 | +3°4 L1e1l | +1°49 42:1 F-23834 14+-0327 2°7 | +0°3 
PED. sieee 40°5 | 4+2°2) +1°9 9 38°5 | +1°59 85°9 | 1°38 f 12°4 | +1-1} 40°5 ff -211 |4-009]) 2-4 0:0 
March ...| 40°5 | —O°5] —1°2 { 38°0 | —1°4]9 34°8 | —1°74 18°9 | —O-SH 41-7 | -202 |—-O157 2°3 | —0-2 
Mean......| 41-2 | 42-7} +1-7 | 39-1 | +1-3] 36-4 | 41-0} 12-5 | 40-6] 41-4 | -216 |+-0091 2-5 | o-o 




























































Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. j 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. eed Number of Niehta 
ori- : 5 
1866. zontal hoes High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est 
Months. from from ee a me He Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver- ver- ver-} of the or | tween i in 
Mean. age of Mean. age of ‘lage of Amnt. age off Air, [below] 30° eee e = 
25 25 25 bl 30°. | and .| Night 
Years. Years. Years. Years. é 40°, ; 
ee Titel Gi. Gr. | In.| In. | Miles. ° 
Jans ssdecal (CO — 2 $29°701 |—-056 — 69 3°7142°08 361 10 15 6 fF 20°4 | 44:2 
Webs ctor 85 O § 29°529 |—:269 — 74 4:0} 42°59 337 13 13 2 £17°3 | 42°8 
March ...| 81 — 1 $29°527 | —:229 — 34 1:6 0:07 239 16 11 4 § 16:2 | 49°6 
mer Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest! Highst 
Mean...+..) 84 — 1] 429°586 |—185 — 5 9°3)+4°59 312 389 39 12 | 16°2 | 49°6 





Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


| TORE EASE RAY NET ERT PEO SS ATS ST AS EE SS ST RS SE RET TE IY REET LE SP PARTI I I ES ILE SEE I ITE TL NT SE EE POE INE SY RS 
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Enetann :—Jeteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1866. 


























1 2 oat a 5 6 fi 8 9 
| ee, Mean | M 
Pressureot| Highest) Lowest | Range fyroniniy| Daily | | acon 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading) Reading) of Tem-} po noe Range Tem- Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature ae of | Perature| or Hue 
STATIONS. ns f Thermo-| Thermo-| in ee Moa Teme of the midity. 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature.|perature. ir. 
in. ° ° ° ° ce) fe} 
Guernsey on... 29525 | 55°5 | 82°5 | 283°0 | 20°8 | 7°3 | 44°4 | 89 
WORbROF sc22.45:.03: 29 560 | 59:0 | 30°0 | 29:0 | 25°0 | 8°4 | 44°44] 79 
Barnstaple ............ 29 504 | 60°5 | 19:0 | 41°5 | 381°2 | 10°6 | 48°5 | 86 
Royal Observatory| 29°551 | 64°0 | 22°5 | 41°5 | 35°0 | 12°4 | 41°2 | 84 
8 
FROYSGON ... iecevess soos 29549 | 63°7 | 16°2 | 47°5 | 836°6 | 12°3 | 40°6 | 87 
Lampeter ........... 29 ‘538 | 60:0 | 19°0 | 41°0 | 82°3 | 12°0 | 40°8 | 87 
Diss (Norfolk) ....) 29°522 | 62°0 | 17°0 | 45-0 | 38:3 | 14°0 | 41°1 |] 83 
Bel v Giri. cessation. 29-486 | 64°0 | 10°5 | 53°5 | 37°8 | 14°5.| 389°5 | 86 
Liverpool ..........| 29°504 | 59°3 | 27°3 | 82°0 | 26°7 | 7-5 | 41°9 | 82 
Wakefield ............ 29473 | 569°3 | 19°0 | 40°3 | 36°9 | 13°4 | 40°3 | 85 
Stonyhurst............ 29 °428 | 54°9 | 14°5 | 40°4 | 35°5 | 11°0 | 39:0 | 87 
North Shields .,..) 29°464 | 57°2 | 20°4 | 36:8] 31:2 | 9°6 | 38°6| 86 
10 ; Il 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
NAMES faim z 
oF as Relative Proportion of ey Number | ae 
SrA Ns. ry ted Fe toe en < PO aD C0) ays moun 
aes Strength. Rp BAe Be PE ag ae 
in. 
Guernsey ........5: oe 7 4, Sj i 4,2 64 16 °2 
MOM HOl icsvsesv.ds3 = 7 4, 5 | 14 oe 54 11-0 
Barnstaple ............ 1:3 6 3 8 | 13 46 61 13 °7 
Royal Observatory} 0°7 6 3 S| 1a. 426 50 9°3 
HOV SOI 5s ccnasiach’ — 6 i} tO 138 6°5 63 73 
Lampeter oo... fed 5 ae ae a a 7°4 67 18 ‘9 
Diss (Norfolk) ....J 1:3 4 i a Ti ea 8 6°6 = 7°8 
BCI ORE vais cas. ih 1°83 5 a eb oke 6°3 56 5°3 
Liverpool”... ss: 1°G 5 4 oP 12 6°6 5A 6:0 
Wakefield ..........3. t‘9 A; 4 9 | 18 70 61 6°5 
Stony hurst............ 0°8 6 3 St 1S 7°5 69 140 
North Shields 1°8 8 3 (a te 5 ‘9 65 6°8 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 
ENDED 3lst Marcy, 1866. 


Scotland, for the purposes of registration, is at present divided into 1,014 
districts; and this return comprises the Brrrus, DEarus, and MARRIAGES 
registered in these districts (with the single exception of the inaccessible island of 
St. Kilda), during the quarter ending the 3lst March, 1866. From these it 
would appear that the births and marriages have been considerably above the 
average of the corresponding quarter of the ten previous years, while the deaths 
have been slightly under the average. 

BiIRTHS.—28,876 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
the 31st March, 1866, being the annual proportion of 366 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. ‘This is greatly above the average birth-rate 
of the first quarter of the ten previous years, which was only at the rate of 347 
births in every 10,000 persons. It can scarcely be doubted that this is greatly due 
to the much higher proportion of marriages which has occurred among the popula- 
tion during the last three years. The births in England and Wales show a similar 
increase, apparently due to the same cause. Thus 196,737 births were registered 
in England and Wales during the quarter ending 31st March, 1866, giving an 
annual proportion of 877 births in every 10,000 persons of the estimated popula- 
tion ; the average of the quarter during the ten previous years being only 364 births 
in a like population. 

The town and rural districts exhibited the usual difference in the proportion of 
their births. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which embrace the towns with 
populations of 2,000 persons and upwards), 16,853 births were registered ; while 
in the 888 rural districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland), 
only 12,023 births occurred ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 399 births in 
every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 328 births in a like population 
in the rural districts. 


TasLe I.—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in the Divisions 





Per Per Per Per 


Divisions. Tiles Counties. ee Counties. Ties Counties. Tiles 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
ScorLann ........ 10°8 
f . Shetland 9 ORION? — .spsnse- 12‘2 | Lanark........ g*5 
‘sll ee 6°5 Orkney ........1 <7°8 | Berth ............] 20°9 4 Linlithgow.) 8*3 
North-Western| 6'9 { Caithness ...| 8°3 | Fife ou... 9°4 | Edinburgh .| 9°8 
* ., | Sutherland...| 3°9 | Kinross ........) 8°o | Haddington} 6:1 
North-Hastern | 17°7 | Ross and é-g | Clackman- 68 Berwick ....) 12°9 
Hast Midland..} 10°g Cromarty 5 MADD sc. sesks Peebles........ pee 
: .. Pinverness «...) 7°3 | Stirling ...... g°t | Selkirk ........ 9°8 
West Siidlond | 9-7) Nataaiindion.: 16°t | Dumbarton..| 7°3 | Roxburgh ..| 12°4 
South-Western} 9°6 | Hlgin ............ 1O°T| Anivlde  tvoes 10°7 | Dumfries ....| 18°2 
A ESA ayeecamrnss 1929 PIBUPO  spatcnun: 11°3. | Kirkeud- : 
RouthsEasbern. 99's Aberdeen ....} 18°1 }| Renfrew........ 8°8 bright .. [| 7? 
Southern ........1 15°r | Kincardine...) 13°5 | Ayres 10°8 | Wigtown ....} 16°4 
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Of the 28,876 children born during the quarter, 25,746 were legitimate, and 
8,180 illegitimate; thus showing that 10°8 per cent. of the births were illegiti- 
mate, or one illegitimate in every 9:2 births. The proportion of illegitimate births 
was, as usual, lowest in the town and highest in the rural districts, only 10°3 per 
cent. of the births being illegitimate in the towns, but 11-4 in the rural districts. 
This is a proportion far from creditable to our rural population, considering that the 
illegitimate births among the rural population of France only average 43 per cent. 
of the births. Table I exhibits the proportion of illegitimate births in the 
several divisions and counties of Scotland, and generally accords with the previous 
returns, the counties embraced in the north-eastern and southern divisions of 
Scotland showing, as they have always done, the highest proportion of illegitimate 
births. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 14,854 were males, and 14,022 
females, being in the proportion of 106 males at birth for every 100 females. 
9,791 births were registered during January, 8,944 during February, and 10,141 
during March; being at the rate of 316 births daily during January, 319 daily 
during February, and 327 daily during March. 

DrEATHS.—19,075 deaths were registered in Scotland during the first quarter of 
1866, being in the annual proportion of 242 deaths in every 10,000 persons of 
the estimated population. This is a death-rate slightly below the average of the 
quarter during the ten previous years, which was at the rate of 244 deaths in 
every 10,000 persons. The deaths in England and Wales, however, during the 
same period, have been above their usual proportion. Thus, 138,233 deaths were 
registered in England and Wales during the first quarter of 1866, giving the pro- 
portion of 265 deaths in every 10,000 persons; the quarter’s average of the ten 
previous years being 250 deaths in a like population. 


TasiE I].—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 31st March, 1866, 
and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of Illegitimate 
Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 










Population. Total Births, Illegitimate Births. 
Census, | Estimated, + | Ratio. er | Ratio. 
5 Number. ae One in | Number. One in 








— 


28,876 | 3°66 | 27 | 35180 | 10°8 | 9:2 


en | ee fe | ree | Omens 





SCOTLAND  sssesesssvee | 8,062,294 | 3,153,413 


ee 














126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,688,288 | 16,853 | 3°99 25 1,749) “1: 1693 9°6 

888 rural ,, 1,458,419 | 1,465,125 | 12,023 | 3°28 80 sb 1 SSP terra 8-7 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 

Census, | Estimated, Per | Ratio. | Per | Ratio. 

1861. ieee pele ek Pcene ee ads aS ae 

SCOTLAND ssuvsecoveee | 3,062,294 | 8,153,413 19,075 | 2°42 Al 5.627% | o°xt 140 




















a | ee 


126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,688,288 } 11,992 | 2°84 35 
888 rural ,, 1,458,419 | 1,465,125} 7,083 | 1°93 51 


13,583 | o:8s | 117 
: 2,044 0°55 . 179 
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The deaths in the town districts, as usual, greatly exceeded those in the rural 
districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 11,992 deaths were registered, but only 
7,083 in the rural districts ; indicating an annual death-rate of 284 deaths in every 
10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 193 deaths in a like population in 
the rural districts. 

Of the deaths, 6,348 were registered in January, 5,756 in February, and 
6,971 in March; being at the rate of 205 deaths daily during January and 
February, but 225 deaths daily during March. 

INCREASE OF THE PopuLATION.—<As the births numbered 28,876 during the 
quarter, and the deaths 19,075, the natural increase of the population by births 
was 9,801. From that number ought to be deducted all the Scottish emigrants. 
From a return furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, 
it appears that 39,672 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland, during the quarter ending the 31st March, 1866, of whom 10,735 were 
English, 1,610 Scotch, 20,672 Irish, 5,416 foreigners, while of 1,239 the nativity 
was not ascertained. If 52 persons be allowed as the proportion of those whose 
origin was not distinguished, the total Scottish emigrants during the quarter 
would amount to 1,662; which number, deducted from the excess of births over 
deaths, would leave 8,139 as the increase of the population during the quarter, 
making no allowance for the large emigration to England, nor for the drafts to the 
army, navy, &c. 

MARRIAGES.—5,627 marriages were registered in Scotland during the first 
quarter of 1866, being in the annual proportion of 71 marriages in every 10,000 
persons, or 1 marriage in every 140 persons. This is very much above the average 
proportion of marriages for the quarter, which for the ten previous years was only 
at the rate of 63 marriages in every 10,000 persons. The proportion of 
marriages has been steadily increasing for a period of now three years, and this 
fact of itself speaks well for the general prosperity of the country, This increase 
in the number and proportion of the marriages is now telling on the proportion 
of births; and as the number of emigrants from Scotland is nearly in the same 
proportion diminishing, these facts prove that Scotland was never in a more 
prosperous condition than at the present moment, and that all are finding a better 
market for their labour than they have done for a great many years. 

As might be expected, the town districts exhibited much the highest proportion 
of marriages. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 3,583 marriages were registered, 
but only 2,044 in the 888 rural districts; indicating an annual marriage-rate of 
85 marriages in every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 55 marriages 
in a like population in the rural districts. 

HEALTH OF THE PopuLAtTIoN.—The mild weather which prevailed during the 
first half of the quarter had a most beneficial effect on the health of the population, 
and caused both less sickness and fewer deaths than is usual at that season. The 
colder and more wintry weather, however, which prevailed during the latter half of 
February and nearly the whole of March, largely increased the sickness, and still 
more largely augmented the deaths. All the epidemics experienced this increasing 
prevalence and mortality during the cold wintry weather; but so did all other 
diseases, and notably those of the respiratory organs. Many aged persons also died 
during the prevalence of the cold frosty weather, without apparent disease. Typhoid 
(i.e., enteric and gastro-enteric) and typhus fevers, which assumed the epidemic 
form in October, 1863, and have prevailed over Scotland more or less ever since, 
though very prevalent during the quarter, seemed to be now dying out with the 
advent of the milder weather; and they will drop their epidemic character as 
spring advances, if they follow the course of previous epidemics of fever. 
Among the young, hooping-cough has been especially prevalent in some of the 
northern and north-eastern counties. Scarlatina, though met with everywhere, 
has been especially prevalent in Aberdeenshire, while measles has especially prevailed 
in Fifeshire. Diphtheria seems still to be extending its ravages, and to be on the 
increase. Diarrhoea has been more than usually prevalent, and in some few 
instances seemed even to put on the @pidemic form. With cholera prevailing in 
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France, Germany, and Holland, this fact should be taken as a warning, that the 

choleraic atmosphere, or whatever else it be which induces that disease, is approach- 

ing us, and may be expected to manifest itself among us as the heat of the sun 
_ becomes more powerful. 


TABLE IIl.—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their Proportion 
_ to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each Quarter of the 
Years 1866 to 1862 inclusive. 


















1866. 1865. 1864. 1868. 1862. 
; Per Per Per | Per Per 
Number. Cent. | Number. Genk Number. Cont Number. Gent. Number. Cent. 







































MeSIrbhs s,s: 28,876 | 3°66 | 28,608 | 3°65 | 28,177 3°61 | 26,729 | 3°44 $27,089 | 3°51 
| Deaths........ 19,075 | 2°42 [20,786 | 2°65 | 22,576 | 2°89 119,227 2°47 $19,420 | 2°51 
| Marriages.,| 5,627 | 0°71 5,407 | 0°69 | 5,333 | 0°68 5,090 | 0°65 | 4,763 | 0°62 
ean Tem- 35°°3 85°°-7 40°°9 38°°8 
perature 
ind Quarter— 
Births ....... 30,332 | 3°86 {29,992 | 3-84 |29,651 | 3-82 [28,728 | 3-73 
Deaths........ 17,066 | 2°17 $18,445 | 2°36 117,947 | 2°31 117,385 22% 
- Marriages .. 5,698 | 0°72 | 5,710 | 0°73 | 5,557 | o-71 | 6,185 0°67 
fean Tem- O. 7 o. ©. o. 
perature 51°°5 49°°9 49°-0 49°-4, 
d Quarter— 
Births ........ 27,320 | 3°48 |27,063 | 3°47 | 26,362 | 3-40 | 25,783 | 3 "34 
Deaths eee A 15,907 | 2°02 $16,181 | 2°06 116,249 2°09 $14,235 | 1°84 
Marriages .. 5,335 | 0°68 | 4,993 | 0°64 | 4,863 | 0°62 4,570 | 0°59 
Aes 540-5 53°-9 BA? 4, 
perature 4 
h Quarter— 
arths ....s003 3°42 $27,213 | 3°49 25,469 | 3°30 
Deaths........ 


2:19-TV7 151 il B29 16,155 | 2°09 
0°91 | 6,639 | 0°85 6,079 | 0°78 


Lh a IT TaN {Tac icc MUIR cc Re ce ae ED UNE Seer EN ae 


42°°0 43°°6 42°°0 


Marriages .. 





lean ‘Tem- 
perature 








ear— 

Population. 35136,057 3,118,701 3,101,348 3,083,989 
Dirths spsciic 113,126 | 3°60 }112,445] 3°60 109,825] 3:52 1107,069 549 
Deaths........ 70,821 | 2°25 | 74,303] 2°38 | 71,421] 2°30 | 67,195] 2°17 


23,577 | 0°75 | 22,675] 0°72 | 22,087] o-y1 | 20,597] 0°66 


WErATHER.—With the exception of a few days in January, the weather waa 
unusually mild from the beginning of the year till the middle of February ; but 
from the 13th of February till the 20th of March occurred the only truly wintry 
weather we have had during the winter of 1865-66. 


yo 
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ScoTLAND:—=Marriaces, Birrns, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 31st March, 1866. 
















2 


POPULATION, 
1861. 


DIVISIONS, AREA 


in 
(Scotland) Statute Acres. 


Births. Deaths. 


(Persons.) 





No. 
3,062,294 


: No. No. 
SCOTLAND cose. Totals| 19,639,377 28,876 | 19,075 

130,422 
167,329 
366,783 


i, INOUDICPI: -sssacsancessnans 2,261,022 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 
m1. North-Eastern ........ 24295594 


733 594 
1,183 803 
3,210 2,014 
523,822 


Iv. East Midland ........ 2,790,492 4,429 | 3,145 


v. West Midland ........] 2,693,176 242,507 2,100. | 1,317 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 1,008,253 11,588 | 7,474 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524. 408,962 3,903 | 2,615 

VEIT Soubhon .y sicecscivsecs 2,069,696 214,216 1,730 E113 





No. ITl.—IRELAND. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 3lst DEcEMBER, 1865; 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER ENDED 
3lst Maron, 1866. 


This return includes the Marrtaces registered during October, November, 
and December, 1865; and the Birrus and Dratus registered during January, 
February, and March, 1866, in the 720 Registrars’ districts of Ireland. The 
districts are co-extensive with the Dispensary districts of the 163 Poor Law Unions; 
which latter form the districts of the Superintendent Registrars. 

_ Marrraces.—The number of marriages registered in Ireland during the last 
quarter of 1865 was 6,960, being 608 in excess of the number registered during the 
corresponding quarter of 1864. 

The marriages registered during the year 1865, amounted to 30,684, being 
equal to 1 marriage in every 184, or °544 per cent. of the estimated population ; 
the number registered in 1864 was 27,373. 

Of the 30,684 marriages registered during 1865, 21,685 were between Roman 
Catholics, representing a ratio of only 1 marriage in every 208, or °481 per cent. 
of the Roman Catholic population. The number of these marriages registered 
does not, however, represent the number solemnized, as in many cases the Registrars 
state that they have been unable to obtain the necessary certificate required by the 
provisions of the “ Registration of Marriages (Ireland) Act, 1863,” 26 and 27 Vic., 
cap. 90, sec. 11, to be sent to the Registrar. 

The number of marriages registered in 1865, under the 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 81, 
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amounted to 8,999, being equal to 1 in every 143, or °698 per cent. of the Protestant 
population, 

Birtus.—tThe births registered during the quarter ending on 31st March last, 
amounted to 40,088 (20,643 boys and 19,445 girls), being equal to an annual ratio 
of 1 in every 34°7, or 2°88 per cent. of the estimated population ; the number of 
births registered during the corresponding quarter of 1865 was 38,325, and in the 
first quarter of 1864 the number was 30,330. 

The births registered during the quarter in the following unions or superin- 
tendent registrars’ districts represent the highest ratios :—Castletown (co. Cork), 
1 in 21; Belfast, 1 in 22; Dunmanway, 1 in 25; Claremorris, Bantry, Clonakilty, 
Dingle, and Kenmare, each 1 in 26; Macroom, 1 in 27; Cahersiveen, Skull, and 
Tralee, each 1 in 28; Newport (co. Mayo), Swineford, Kilmacthomas, and 
Killarney, each 1 in 29. 

Of the foregoing sixteen unions or superintendent registrars’ districts which 
had the highest birth-rates during the quarter, as many as eleven belong to the 
** South-western ” division, in which appears the highest: birth-rate since registration 
commenced in Ireland (1st January, 1864). 

In the undermentioned ten unions or superintendent registrars’ districts the 
number of births registered during the quarter afforded very low annual ratios, 
viz.— Donegal, Mountmellick, Trim, Tuam, and Tullamore, each 1 in 50; Bally- 
shannon, 1 in 52; Borrisokane, 1 in 58; Delvin, 1 in 59; Ballyvaghan, 1 in 68; 
and Donaghmore, 1 in 77. 

Dratrus.—The number of deaths registered in Ireland during the quarter 
amounted to 27,824 (13,684 males and 14,140 females), representing an annual 
ratio of 1 in every 50:1, or 2°00 per cent. of the estimated population. The 
number registered in the corresponding quarter of 1865 was 29,341, and in 1864 
it was 28,540. 

According to the number of deaths registered the rate of mortality during the 
quarter ending 31st March last was highest in the following unions or superin- 
tendent registrars’ districts :—Belfast, 1 in 27; Cork, 1 in 36; Clonmel, Ennis- 
corthy, and Wexford, each 1 in 37; Carrick-on-Suir, 1 in 38; and Newtownards, 
1 in 39. In the metropolitan unions or superintendent registrars’ districts of 
Dublin North and Dublin South the ratios were 1 in 32 and 1 in 36 respectively. 

In the following unions or superintendent registrars’ districts the deaths 
registered during the quarter represent very low ratios, viz.:—Scarriff, 1m 91 ; 
Castlebar and Killadysert, each 1 in 92; Ballyvaghan, 1 in 100; Letterkenny, 
1 iz101; Tuam, 1 in 107; and Croom, 1 in 110. 

EMIGRATION.—According to the returns obtained by the Enumerators, the 
number of emigrants who left the ports of Ireland, during the quarter ended 
31st March last, amounted to 25,889—16,734 males and 9,155 females——being 
10,041 more than the number who emigrated during the corresponding quarter 
of 1865. 


Emigration from Ireland during the Months of January, February, and March 
in 1865 and 1866. 





Increase or Decrease in 1866 











Number of Emigrants in compared with 1865. 
Months. 1865. : 1866. Increase. Decrease. 








Females. 





Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. Females, Total. 


a | ee | Se 


January ..| 1,608 | 1,266 | 2,874/| 2,896] 1,566 | 4,462]1,288 | 300 | 1,588 
February | 2,675 | 2,314 | 4,989 || 4,880] 2,274 | 6,654]1,705 | — | 1,665 
March ....| 4,371 | 3,614 | 7,985 || 9,458] 5,815 |14,773 15,087 {1,701 | 6,788 
































ee | | ee | | 


9,155 |25,889 | 8,080 | 1,961 





















ee 8,654 | 7,194 10,041 


(1st qr.).. 155848 
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The average number of emigrants from Ireland during the first three months 
of the years 1852 to 1865 was 21,745; the number for the past quarter is, 
therefore, 4,144: in excess of the average. 

ESTIMATED DECREASE OF THE PopuLATION.—The number of births registered 
during the quarter ended 81st March last being 40,088; the deaths 27,824; and 
the number of emigrants 25,889 (according to the returns obtained by the 
enumerators at the several seaports) ;—a decrease of 13,625 would therefore 
appear to have taken place in the population during that period. 

Prices oF PRovIsIONS AND PaupERISM.—The average price of Messrs. Man- 
ders and Co.’s 4-lb. loaf, for the first quarter of the present year, was 63d., being 
one penny higher than the average price for the corresponding period of 1865. 
The price during the first three weeks of the first quarter of 1866 was 7d.; it was 
63d. during the remaining weeks. The price was 53d. during the whole of the 
corresponding quarter of 1865. 

The price of oatmeal at the Dublin Corn Exchange ranged from 15s. 6d. in the 
first week to 14s. 6d. per ewt. in the last week of the first quarter of the present 
year ; the average price for the three months being 14s. 10d., against 11s. 9d. for 
the corresponding quarter of last year. 

The quotations for potatoes at the Potato Market, Dublin, were somewhat 
lower for the first quarter of 1866 than for the corresponding period of 1865; the 
averages for the former being 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d., and for the latter 3s. 1d. to 3s. 7d. 
per cwt. 

The average prices of beef at the Dublin Cattle Market were also lower during 
the first quarter of the present year than during the first three months of 1865 ; 
the averages being 50s. 6d. to 63s. 6d. per cwt. for the former, and 54s. 6d. to 68s. 
for the latter. 

The average number of persons in Ireland receiving in-door relief on Saturdays 
during the quarter was 57,123 ; the average for the corresponding quarter of last 
year was 62,418. The smallest number of persons (54,894) receiving in-door relief 
was on Saturday, in the first week of January ; this was also the case in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1865 and of 1864. The largest number receiving in-door relief 
during the past quarter was in the first and second weeks of March, The number 
of persons (10,163) receiving out-door relief was also smallest in the first week of 
the quarter ; the weekly average for the quarter was 11,927, against 11,296 in the 
corresponding period of 1865. 

Of the persons receiving in-door relief during the first quarter of the present 
year an average number of 465 in each week were located in asylums for the blind 
and the deaf and dumb, and in extern hospitals; in the corresponding quarter of 
1865 the average weekly number was 523. 

Tue WeratHeER.— The following meteorological observations, taken at the 
Ordnance Survey Office, Phenix Park, Dublin, during the first quarter of the 
years 1864, 1865, and 1866, respectively, have been obligingly furnished by 
Captain Wilkinson, R.E., by direction of the Superintendent of the Ordnance 
Survey. 

The mean height of the barometer during the first quarter of the present year 
was 29°521 inches (in the corresponding period of 1865 and of 1864 it was 29°651 
inches, and 29°725 inches respectively); the highest reading (30°490 inches) was on 
the 24th January, at 9°30 a.m., wind S.W.; and the lowest (28°480 inches) on the 
23rd March, at 9°30 P.m., wind S.E. 

The mean temperature of the air during the quarter was 41°5° (during the 
corresponding period of 1865 it was 38:9°, and in 1864 it was 40°2°); the 
maximum registered by the thermometer (680°) was on the 30th March, and 
the minimum (17°5°) was on the 1st of the same month. 

Rain or snow fell on 54 days during the quarter. The rain-fali measured 
7:508 inches (it was 5°979 inches and 5:227 inches respectively during the 
corresponding quarters of 1865 and 1864), The greatest monthly rain - fall 
during the first quarter of 1866, was in March, when 3°309 inches were 
registered, 
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The wind blew on 47 days from 8.W.; 13 days from N.W.; 7 days from 
W.; 6 days from S.E.; and 5 days from N.E., at 9°30 a.M.; on only one day 
during the three months did the wind blow from the East at that hour, and on 
only two days from the North. It was calm on 4 days at 9°30 A.M. 


Meteorologicai Observations taken at the Ordnance Survey Office, Pheniz Park, 





























Dublin. 
Barometer. Thermometer. Rai 
Months, a nee nn axe 
Maximum.| Minimum.| Mean. { Maximum.| Minimum.! Mean. a 
Inches. Inches. Inches. ° ° ° Inches. 
January, 1864. ........ 30°404 | 29°338 | 29°910 52°8 14°8 401 | 1°438 
cs 26 ete: 30°154 | 28°357 | 29°462 | 51°7 20°4 35°8 |1°690 
% Ac eee 30°490 | 28°808 | 29°575 55°2 27°5 42,°6 2°262 
February, 1864: ........ 30°386 | 29°011 | 29°755 57°6 19°5 Ey ay ral 
2 an 30°423 | 28°689 | 29°697 | 53°5 | 25:0 | Jory | 2-788 
5 66) Sh... 80°274 | 28°830 | 29°469 558 24°8 40°6 §1°937 
March, 1864. ........ 30°064 | 28°742 | 29°509 58°7 26°8 
e BB sisesa 30°190 | 29°115 | 29°793 | 60:9 | 25-5 
Fr GGG... ie: 30°395 | 28°480 | 297518 68:0 17°5 


——— | | sf 


Mean of Ist qr., 1864} 30°285 | 29°030 | 29°725 56°4: 20°4 
» 265} 30:256 | 28-704 | 29°651 | 55-4 | 23°6 
" *66 | 30°386 | 28°706 | 29°521 | 59°7 | 23°3 





Direction of the Wind at 9°30 a.m. 


pars eee nS Calm 
Months. Number of Days on which the Wind blew from the at 9°30 
Mee I PMN er ra a ee ar a 
N N.E E S.E S. S.W W N.W 
January, 1864 0...) — esas 2 7 5 10 5 — 2 
$3 BR ..saiss. 1 1 1 2 3 9 11 1 2 
5 OG: rs ctecss _ — — 2 3 22 2 2 1 
February, 1864 .....) 2 2 6 2 _ 8 3 4: 2 
Pe i a 1 3 7 i 1 5 11 WE: <e 
ie SOG cast eseck 1 1 — 1 od 17 83 4, 1 
March, 1864. ......., 2 4 10 i —_ V) 5 2 — 
ic {5s ee M 8 1 2 A, 1 i 12 1 1 
” POO veiene: i 4, 1 4, 9 8 9 ” 2 
Total, Ist qr., 1864...) 4 6 18 10 5 25 13 6 4, 
“p 765....1 10 5 10 6 5 15 34 2 3 
3 °66.... 2 5 1 6 5 47 “g 13 4, 





HEALTH OF THE Propry.—The deaths registered during the past quarter 
were far below the number registered during the corresponding periods of the years 
1864 and 1865, 
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Zymotic diseases, in general, have proved less fatal than during the preceding 
periods; in some districts, however, especially those in which precautionary 
measures have been neglected, fever, scarlatina, measles, &c., have proved most 
destructive. 

The registrar of the Randalstown district, superintendent registrars’ district 
of Antrim, says, “I have had twenty-one cases of fever, while there have been 
registered during the same period 7 deaths from it. The disease, 1 am sorry 
to say, has been on the increase for the last month, owing chiefly to my 
not having compulsory power to send such cases to the workhouse fever hospital. 
I saw to-day six fever cases in one cabin, and the head of the family 
refused to have them removed to hospital. J should mention that the guardians 
have a@ spring cart and bed for the conveyance of fever patients to 
hospital.” 

It would be well that the good example set by the Antrim board of guardians 
was more generally followed, as there can be no doubt that the poison of fever and 
other zymotic diseases is disseminated in consequence of fever patients being 
transmitted to hospital in cabs and other public conveyances. 

In Belfast No. 4 District 49 deaths resulted from fever. 

Scarlatina of a malignant character prevailed in the Keady district, Armagh 
union; five healthy children in one family were cut off by this scourge. In 
the Bellaghy district, Magherafelt union, scarlatina and its sequele proved 
fatal in 21 instances. In Mullingar district 27 deaths resulted from scarlatina. 
“This great mortality?’ (observes the registrar) “I attribute to the filthy 
and unclean state of the back streets in this town.” In Ennistimon scarlatina 
was very prevalent, but comparatively mild; this disease was also rife in Wexford, 
Galway, Westport; and of the 50 deaths registered in the Achill district 
(Newport union), 21 were ascribed to scarlatina. This disease, however, had 
disappeared from many districts where it had been epidemic. Measles and 
whooping cough were very prevalent. In Coleraine there were 9 deaths from 
small-pox; in Arklow (Rathdrum union), out of 78 deaths registered during 
the quarter, no less than 35 were caused by small pox! Deaths from this 
disease also occurred in the districts of Cappaghduff (Ballinrobe union), 
Ballymoney, &c. Jt is much to be regretted that the registrars of those 
districts in which fatal cases of small-pox were registered, were unable 
to state whether those who fell victims to this disease had been previously 
vaccinated. 

Bronchitis and other pulmonary affections proved very fatal, especially to the 
aged and the very young. The registrar of the Portadown district (Lurgan 
union), records a case of “pure Asiatic’? cholera which proved fatal in 
fifteen hours. Two deaths “from cholera” were registered in the Newtownards 
district. 

While some of the registrars are enabled to report favourably of the sanitary 
state of their districts, the majority complain loudly of the want of all sanitary pre- 
cautions, especially the Registrars of Portrush, Bellaghy (Magherafelt union), 
Ardara (Glenties union), Kilskeer (Kells union), Mullingar, and Carrick-on-Suir. 
The registrar of the last-named district, who has repeatedly reported on the 
unsatisfactory state of the locality, from a deficient sewerage, overcrowding, 
&e., remarks that “the state of the sewers and lodging-houses continues the 
same.” 

Those who fail to adopt such precautionary measures, as have been over and 
over again recommended with a view to the improvement of the public health, 
now that cholera is at our doors, may see, when it is too late, the dire results of 
their negligence. 
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The Order of the Eight Divisions as regards the Annual Rate represented by 
the Number of Marriages Registered during the Fourth Quarter of the 
Year 1865, 7s shown in the following Statement, 


Quarter ending Quarter ending 

81st Dec., 1865. 3lst Dec., 1865. 
Divisions. Ratio to Divisions. Ratio to 
Population. Population. 
1. North-Eastern ..s000008 L in 129 5. North Midland ..... ». Lin 258 
2. Hastern | oss. He eee a4 ST. 6. South Midland............ 3 269 
3. North-Western .......0. ti Uy Be 7. South-Western ...........5 » 291 
4, South-Hastern........0% ts A yee SOPVVCMECE, ~ iedaslsdvicasvsasees 49. OEE 


The Numerical Order of the Eight Divisions as regards the Annual Rate 
represented by the Number of Births Registered during the first 
Quarter of 1866, 2s shown in the following Statement. 


Quarter ending Quarter ending 
Divisions. 31st March. Divisions. 31st March. 
Ratio. Ratio. 
1. South-Western .riscccveee 1 in 31 Decl BSLCEIL caseiccaenas aeateaonn ww. Lin 88 
2. North-Hastern ............0008 S53. 108 6. North-Western «0000 » 88 
See WW CREOEIN cise catesavcccsexeisas » 36 4. North Midlaud: ...ccsses » 40 
A, South-Hastern ou... acs eee 8. South Midland .........00 » 43 


The following Statement shows the Hight Divisions, Arranged according 
to the Annual Rate of Mortality afforded by the Number of Deaths 
Registered during the First Quarter of 1866. 


Quarter ending ; Quarter ending 
Divisions. 81st March. Divisions. 3lst March. 
Ratio. ’ Ratio. 
PSS PERI esate tceustawnuwness 1 in 42 5. South Midland ,,........... 1 in 56 
2. North-Hastern ........c0000 » 46 6. North-Western ....0... 5, 61 
8. South-Hastern wi.sccccceses eS: 1 BE 7. North Midland ............ we OF 
4, South-Western secerosercetesed 3) 53 8. Western. c.sscrssvers eoaeores eceo 99 67 





December i 
Gear. March Quarter, 


Area in Population 1865. 1866. 
Statute Acres. in 1861. _ 


Marriages.] Births. Deaths. 


Divisions. 


——— 




















1. North-Eastern ....| 2,328,305 1,124,041 2,176 8,430 6,111 


11. North-Western....| 2,392,501 574,745 628 3,739 2,370 
FEE. SP ASOTN 5. <sssenssorends 1,993,016 829,569 1,318 5,424 4,916 
tv. North Midland....| 2,019,408 575,289 558 3,575 2,340 
v. South Midland....} 2,361,709 515,272 479 2,988 2,297 
VI. Western wcvoeeel 4,088,459 822,878 546 5,719 3,090 
vit. South-Eastern ....| 1,826,172 500,957 519 3,338 2,671 


vit. South-Western ....| 3,313,071 855,813 _ 736 6,875 4,029 


———<—_ | ————— —__—_ 


Total of Ireland....| 20,322,641 5,798,967 6,960 | 40,088 | 27,824, 
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No. IV.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1865 ; and 
Brrtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1866. 





AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres.| (Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
England and Wales ....,...| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224) 57,050 | 196,737 | 138,233 
Beotland’ ... cuss iisla aye 19,639,377 | 3,062,204] 7,137 | 28,876 | 19,076 
POLI — sinyccosensessaa ght, 20,322,641 | 5,798,967] 6,960 | 40,088 4,029 


Gan Barrars aie i 77,286,901 | 28,927,485 | 71,147 | 265,701 | 161,337 
j { 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1865-64-63.—Distridution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex-duty) 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (eacluding Gold and Silver), Whole Years. 


Imported from, and Exported to, 1865 1864 idee Gat a 1863. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. poe. ——— 








































Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports | Exports 
[000’s omitted.] from to from to from to 
I.—ForEIGn COUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ £ £& 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, ee 5.911, | 22,36 6.c400 | io sane eal 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 9337s ana 23945 arene ree? "ee 
re ere and pence 35,429, | 28,763, | 32,416, | 24,485, | 27,426, | 21,702, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain +| 39,652, | 14,818, | 34,326, | 14,927, | 31,837,| 15,972, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries)  ............404 
Southern HKurope; viz., Italy, et 
Empire, Gechter Thain Tslands,and Malta 4,827, | 7,921, | 4,120, | 8,207, | 4,568,) 8,308, 
Levant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 27,619, | 18,187, | 25,908, | 18,588, | 22,553, ) 11,298, 
ica: viz, Tripoli, Tuni 2 
erie Aree re pete Tne TL gon | 888, binge | 176, | 54a,| 2 18, 
Western Africa............++ canyepnecsssegnesssenssaveosaons 1,347; 642, 1,064, S7iSl LAkas 655, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, ¥22, 124, 73, 115, 278 75, 
~ and Kooria Mooria Islands...........sseesees 
Indian Seag, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 
pines ; other Botamds > 1 cRel,..cocsasseeeeeahe eos 1,363, 1911, Fat?) ee 135983 e 1,228, 
Bouith Sea Tslannds, . .,.s.-00csssesceprerssogesoepeangessooreys oo 36, 18, 185, 20, 141, 
China, including Hong Kong ......esesee| 12,062, | 6,692; | 17,098, | 5,334, |15,479,| 4,032, 
United States of AMELICA verses 21,549, | 21,286, | 17,924, | 16,704, | 19,571,| 15,352, 
Mexico and Central America ....s0.sceereecrseeseeys 3,911, | 2,036, | 3,557, | 2,060, | 2,780,} 1,819, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti........ cess 8,533, | 8,866, | 6,767, | 4,369, | 4,357,| 8,487, 
i F § a 
South America (Northern) he eect }| 1837 | 2789; | 1,892, | 2,518, | 867,| 1,969, 
: livi 
» Pacifier Patagonia t| 795% | 2798, | 5898 | 8,080, | 6113,| 2,461, 
i i, U 
| 3 sp Cie oF Col } 9,068, 8,432, 95302, 9,010, | 6,954,| 5,831, 
Whale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis, ee 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 154) 9; 95, 15, 89, 12 : 
Total—Foreign Countrres wares 199,298, |121,006, |184,297, |112,470, 995399; 
| TI.—BritTisH PossEssIons : ae a 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............| 43,272, | 20,883, | 57,520, | 21,909, | 53,966, 22,558, 
‘Austral. Cols—New ae ee ot 4,102, | 9,816, | 6,854, | 8,060, 8,756, 
| . Aus. . Aus., Tasm. 
| $ : ee aad We et eee 3,181, | 4,037, | 3,185, | 3,799, 3,749, 
British North America. .......... stheessasessnegnnengeesnas 6,350,.1. 4,705, | 6,951, | 5,611, 4,819, 
,, W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 7,372, | 2,909, | 11,450, | 4,325, 3,928, 
Cape and Natal ....cessespeesssessereseeresereseneressenes an446, | 1,700,4.. 9765 4 2,278, 1,524, 
‘Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena pee < ABT, 306, 314, 369 
5 ) 
Mer ER LIAB, oss soiahie doce sducb  cneegtose teas Go vp -eplenpenehed vee 1,246; 597, 1,539; | 659, 522, 
Channel Islands ......... A GOS ERT ae mare | 418, | 752, $3.6, } Oli 866, 
Total—British Possessions...) 71,837, | 44,856, | 90,567, | 47,966, | 82,965, | 47,091, 


——— | | dS | ee 


General Total ..........0. £)271,135, |165,862, [274,864, {160,436, {248,980,)146,490, 
| 
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Quarterly Returns. 


{ June, 


IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Two Months (January — February, 
1866-65-64-63-62.—Computed Real Value (Ez-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. : 





(Whole Years.) 


FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


Raw Marus.—TZevtile. 


Various. 


Agreltl. 


9 ? 


TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. 


Foop PHEOHKOCKEOR Het OR OODHEH HOOD 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ...,. 


ToTaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS... 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMPORTS (say) 


Toran Imports 


[000’s omitted.] 


1863. | 1862. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—————S SSE Oo On —— SS OCC * 


a | ff 








| 8 | a | eee 














SS EE 


—_— SS | ee i 











————— | | | fe 








of | ee | ee ff 


1866. 1865. 

£ £ 
Cotton Wool ....| 10,055, | 7,057, 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 691, 728, 
POU So sScmeecnesnseusest 2,606, | 2,288, 
PA... dennslvaserepttves 242, 324, 
ts ei 5) Seer | 254, 139, 
Indigo Resenereretecees | ee: 745 211, 
14,122, | 10,742, 
Hides ...... pA Bron 197, 198, 
OS catoenasuntieneet 469, 341, 
Miotals st ectenunet 442, 377, 
TAaMlOw stsciscevscesese 135, 155, 
Pia DOR sa cexvanckaveses 588, 703, 
1,831, | 15774, 
GIANG, scgesvsarscivoss | a7; 218, 
Seeds bSxiannde ‘3 425, 458, 
| 4725 676, 
M68) schialarrsenace [< ar17, 681, 
Coliee t .2eike.az 211, 2338, 
Sugar & Molasses} 1,443, 998, 
Tobacco... eleiae 304; 282, 
Bioo besos 80, 56, 
Bruits 50, 81, 
WY DOB Esc eiccecorvnnss 628, 465, 
SPLITS! ..casnrsariese 247) 203, 
4,080, 2994, 
Grain and Meal.| 45340; 1,509, 
Provisions ...... 981, | 1,016, 
59321, 255255 
632, 5795 
26,458, | 19,290, 
6,614, 4,822, 
Ceororneneseve Peo roeooodoDES 33,072, 24,1 I 2) 








1864. 

£ £ £ 
6,060, 3,032, 1,206, 
534 578, 510, 
1,635, 2,190, 2,034, 
810, 387, 566, 
209, 110, 60, 
94, 2238, 179, 
933443 73020, 45355, 
169, 162, 182, 
293, 378, 339, 
492, 411, 525, 
176, 47; 145, 
973, 556, 498, 
2,103, 1,584, 1,689, 
109, 141, 54, 
553, 233, 242, 
662, 374, 296, 
1,201, 2,120, 1,639, 
271, 350, 284, 
935, 1,357, 1,153, 
263, 314, 154, 
85, 100, 4G, 
62, 40, 82, 
708, 595, 448, 
331, 345, 241, 
3,856, 5,221, 4,047, 
3,263, 3,957, 5,274, 
937, 565, 658, 
45200; 4,522; $9325 
572, 512, 408, 
20,735, | 19,233, | 16,7275 
5183, 4,808, 4,182, 
255918, | 24,041, | 20,909, 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.) —First Three Months (January — March), 
1866-65-64-63-62.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Barris and Inisu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdon. 








First Three Months. 000’s omitted. e 
: BritisH SRE oe &c., es ; 1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 
£& £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 15,241, | 10,947, | 10,465, | 6,812, | 7,580, 
a 3,769, | 1,708, | 2,103, | 1,143, | 1,389, 
Woollen Manufactures| 5,820, | 4,047, | 4,718, | 3,209, | 2,985, 
rie EEMG: a poactiocsen 153.26, 935, | 1,073, 984, 669, 
Silk Manufactures........ 402, 296, 387, 4.43, 473, 
Rocke PN. BETO oseciactetore 46, 60, 55, 84, 78, 
Linen Manufactures....} 2,717, | 2,084, | 1,998, | 1,455, 1,088, 
Se ON BEIT .c cooeeacee 630, 515, 653, 493, 403, 


LS EEE 


29,984, | 20,592, | 21,452, | 14,123, | 14,615, 


4 Seweds  Apparel..ccsdiecserve tear 614, 536, 554, 526, 422, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 1,459, | 1,002, | 1,252, 860, 673, 


— | | | 


















































2,076, 1,538, 1,806, 1,386, 1,095, 

EERE cet cesevchevese MAAPOWALC: Sui coccsnessoaionss 1,077; 892, 842, 680, 566, 
WEA CHUIELY 5. Fdhas..csenseee 968, | 1,296, 924, 838, 718, 

DOOR) oo, iced da sooevdeiwatinwss 3,121, | 2,399, | 2,982, | 2,036, 2,049, 

Copper and Brass........ REO) 913, 697, 784, 596, 

Dead and Ti x cee... 834, 576, 709, 610, 586, 

Coals and Culm ,....... 1,022, 905, 908, 765, 782, 

7541; | 65983, | 7,057, | 6178, | 55297; 

Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass Boe. 524, 490, 4355 259, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale... 585, 595, 474, | 456, 402, 
BULLE!’ soho pases 86, 56, 69, 108, 54, 

CHECSOF sscdekieivcsscacszeaee 395 22, 41, 31, 25, 

Oem. deiasavescatsceanes 54, 28, 32, 54, 47, 

SON 7 cae opi pe SO ah 65, 33, 48, 52, 58, 

Spirits savevacemesbncaceseusee 31; 69, 161, 114, 58, 

Bolas <ccccott asoudeoe Ss aes 383, 228, 209, 198, 186, 

1,243, #031, 1,634, 1,012, 830, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed .......404 139, 98, 100, 89, 83, 
See ParnitUre tisicnssadscadicn 60, 91, 47, 64, 45, 

Leather Manufactures 5345 614, 525, 456, 585, 

Soap OR ode Mt cacuco saa aenane 43> 4,4, 53, 59, 53, 

Plate and Watches .... 86, 97, 98, 114, 94, 

Stationery .......... mise 89, 95, 75, 59, 57, 





951, 1,039; 898, 842, 917; 





REAM | CSREES | were 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ..,...... IRAE a, Z2O0, Dia Be Ly 7725 1,663, 
Unenumerated Articles......1. seresserersersees BOTT: 4 15730, | - 1,778, 10... 131392) 2 OaiG, 
POP AT PURPORTS :c.ccscscsonetvere 46,991, | 35,635, | 36,667, | 27,561, | 26,423, 


eh AE I TE TE Sa a TER, 
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SHIPPING.— Fortean Traps.— (United Kingdom.) — First Three Months 
(January—March), 1866-65-64-63.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 












































1866. 1865. 1864. 

EEE SENOS Mamie Tonnage] Averace Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 
ENTERED :— ae ninitted.) seh ‘eae otaitted.) Oo ) omitted.) 

Vessels belonging to No. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons : 
OTIBAAR as sandsed tpaigaessevatesset ay 28,| 394 27, 31, 16, 
Swede chute sc tuk I1O 23,| 209 10, 24, 22, 
NOE WAY © siscsearviassssscetsones 568| 128,| 231 106, Is, 100, 
Donmaarke si.viisscisescisiiiese.: 300} 384, 1138 24, 61, 47, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 489| 146,| 299 102, 121, 140, 
Holland and Belgium... 504 67,| 182 50, 6, 53, 
IPAS sas cssanapatsasttyseas 7G4.) G9; 99 57, 57, 64, 
Spain and Portugal .... 77| 24,) 812 27, 22, 26, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 2.63 86,| 327 47, 36, 40, 
United States ......00.. oie | 123. | 128, | 1,000 67, 124, 217, 
All other States v.00... 3 1,} 333 4, 1, 2, 

3,289| 739,| 225 521, 646, 





United Kingdm. & 5,422 |1,861,} 848 | 4,398 | 1,401, 


DED IS «45, ctrnsssayessi k; 4,522 | LAL7, 







4,544) 1,392, 




















1,922,] 77,80 | 2,063, 


Totals Entered.... | 8,711 | 2,600, | 298 7,703 |~2,1:20, 


SESS ecg | cemaume 






































CLEARED :— 
Russia ........ bed iRy crea ateantt 104 42,| 404 49, 112 AG, 31, 
SWOGER ahilvaeuiiechie ik2 32,| 286 19, 119 25, 23, 
NOFWAY  disllthecisvonsleal 287 72,| 261 67,] 380 94, 55, 
DSA ALE asi ccsedsccccss he 261 36,| 1388 41, 553 58, 46, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... 657| 168,| 256 148,] 425] 128, 168, 
Holland and Belgium....} 413] 70,] 169 56,, 351} 53, 52, 
WPASO6 ..ss:deocnediccaviscttesdlt 925} 109,/ 118 98,] 1,118| 115, 101, 
Spain and Portugal. .... 79| 24,) 804 28, 74) 23, 26, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 272 90,| 333 82, 224 72, 60, > 
United States........ shes 137} 140,/ 1,021 61, 947| 102, 178, 
All other States ....0.00. 6 3,; 500 3, 3 1, 2, 
352631 786,}. 242 |.3,064| 652,]| 3,456} 712, USTs 
ere Kingdm. a 6,287 | 2,183, | 347 | 5,688 |1,879,| 5,971 | 1,882, 723, 


ef | 


Totals Cleared.... | 9,540 | 2,969,| 811 | 8,752 | 2,531,] 9,427 | 2,594,] 9,318] 2,460, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.— Imported anp 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Vaiue for the 


First Three Months (January—March), 1866-65-64. 


[000’s omitted.] 
1866. 1865. 
(First Three Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ £ 8B 
Australia scisseiseess 1,309, Sy 533, = eed 
eee a8. 0 407, 1,137) 772, 1,375) 2,195) 
United States and 353, 318, 988, 21) a. 
he ssccchienpaetiyessss 
2,069, | 1,456, 2,293, 1396, 25218, 
France... 28, |. 497; 17, 307; 464, 
ee TAY, | 6238 Mele 89) oe 
Pe eb | 186.) am Po 2H] 28) 3% 
Mita., Trky., and 4A g- say 
Egypt ...... en 1, a 
S10 ee eee — ate = — — 
West Coast of Africa 29, 6, 28, 6, pal 
All other Countries.... 16, 55 25, 16, 35) 
Totals Imported.... 2,426, | 2, 193) 3, 3,651, 1,770, 3639, 
Exported to :— 
BYaHB6 ~ diwssscsdersvssche 94.4, 3973 881, 184, 658, 
"Ee eee 44, | a6, Bf 08) 236, 
Prtgl., Spain, and a = ie! 
as je ~) 6, 
988, | 403, 1, 246, 532) 900; 
ee tcainad 268, | 1,973. | 115} 934 1536, 
Danish West Indies — —_ anes ates ioe 
United States... = ee == ae 5) 
South Africa 4.4.5... — — = 2 Pe 
MaUritits issssceiccesseys = = = ae —_ 
Brazil vecebiseseeeaessooeesocs 121, 2,75 3, 26, 36, 
All other Countries.... 32, 40, 106, 225 345 
Totals Exported... | 1,396, | 2,443, 1,470, | i,8t4, 3.81%, 
Excess of Imports... | 1,030, ms 2,181, 256, 128, 
‘3 Exports... ae 2.50, _ on wins 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—31st Manrcn, 1866-65-64-63. 


Net Producein Yuars and Quarters ended 31st Marcu, 1866-65-64-63. 
[000’s omitted.] 









QUARTERS, 


Corresponding Quarters. 








1866. 1865. 
ended 31st March. Dos: Rinne. 1864. 1863. 
£5 £ £ = 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
Customs sccrsdivovsed | 5139) | B57) A481, — 5,722, 
TISCISG sees feocldeiciess ct: 6,481, | 5,342, = 5139, 4,665, 
StAMIPS. ~.hasRadadsenes 2,425, | 2,501, 76, — 2,374, 
DEROS Sites ke ccs ance spect hs 384, 398, 14, — 357, 
PORE ORCS ..csvnscceece 1,005, | 1,005, — — 955, 
145434, | 14,816, 521, 2139; 14,078, 
Property Tax ........ wats | TOROLA Vises 1 8e283.: he 3,890, 
16,348, | 17,943, || 1,734, 17,549, | 17,963, 
Crown Lands ......0.00 90, 84, —~ 81, 79, 
Miscellaneous............ T3985, 1 1GLOD, — 1,309, | 1,171,9 
Totals sa) 175793,.| POAT | 1/734, 5350, | 18,989, | 19,213, 


Nur Decr. £1,384,186 


YEARS, 1866. Corresponding Years. 
1866. Tho. [Pee en ee 
3lst March. 
pees le are Less. More. 1864. 1863. 
£ £ x= £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
Customs Oooo eoeaooraveoesose 22,276, 22,572, 1,296, — 23,232, 24,034, 
Excise eovevece OOO OOOO Co oEOOOe 19,788, 19,558, > 9230; 18,207, 17,155, 
Stamps PYETEYIT ELL 9,560, 9,530, =. 9395 O517, 8,994, 
DP OTOR saiucese snbentivictes ste 1> £35380) 4 BpEOa, — a8, 3,218, | 3,150; 
Post Office sssessssssessers avatio, Ineh200) Ike ,150, | 3,810, | 3,650, 
58,224, | 59,052, || 1,296, | 468, 56,983, 
Property Tax s.sisce | 6,390, | “7,988; 1) 1,068, a 10,567, 
en ae eal | OY | eee 
64,614, | 67,010, || 2,864, 468, 67,550, 
Crown Lands ............ 320, 310, — 10, 300, 
Miscellaneous.........06 2,878, |, 2,998, 116, — 2,758, 
ROGANS ecccca 1, O7,012, \TO,818) || 2,979, 478, 70,603, 
SUSE Ah Gia eats | 


Nev Decr. £2,501,144 





Note.—In the corresponding table of the last number of this Journal, p. 186, 
a falling off in the revenue from the Property Tax was, by a clerical error, ascribed 
to the Post Office; and the increase from the latter department improperly attri- 
buted to the Property Tax. This error affects both the quarterly and yearly 
account as given on the page in question. 
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REVENUE.—UnItep KiINGDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Marcu, 1866 :— 
APPLICATION, 


An Account showing the Revenur and other Recrrrts of the QuaRTER 
ended 81st March, 1866 ; the Appiication of the same, and the Charge 
of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the 
Quarter ended 31st December, 1865, viz. :— £ 
Great Britain POOP EHSSEHAHS OOH HEH HH OSLO SRE ECHO RHE HES OOH OHS OOD Gare 


Treland SHHTOSSHS SEH HHESTESEHOHS EHH EEL ERE SHO HHREEEEIE SHA EEH AHH HHE EHS £910,724 

eee 910,724 
Ticonke reesived, Ha SHO WDA -ACCOUNE 1 joivccpretscsoncscevessvaqossvetenacsesem 2 bl, ¢0a, 100 
Amount raised on account of Fortifications, &c., per Act 27th and 28th 





GL Wisteria, Cap. LOK, cdecersscscness Srrerg ew AEP 100,000 

Amount Ae by the issue of Exchequer Bands: tee ahch 28th and “29th 
GE AV IEDOTIAN Cae 29) Boos. dar osiece esses scneipevecugese bncPndetnone cosnce 1,000,000 
Amount received in poanent a: Advances for Pp ailie Works io. eis 811,020 
DLO MOE Mow COMES GE TMS C6; .o50000iscpeonesagecctssaensinna sisnaiaiagenaessnanasee 40,000 
£20,154,709 


Balance, being the Deficiency on 31st March, 1866, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and 
other charges payable in the Quarter to 30th June, 1866, and for 
which Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter... 2,132,764 











£22,287,473 
Paid :— 

Amount applied out of the Income in Redemption of Deficiency Bills £ 
issued in the Quarter to 31st March, 1866, for the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain on 31st December, 1865, viz. :— 

AY GL AGRIC IONE in. «50 uemaingn ss Sebaahe rigs aspen seen sidan nents seeegeeo, OL 
Deduct amount redeemed with Sinking Fund ... 220,000 
pee 2,353,604 

Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ciecssrorsersesrvseese 10,021,739 
5 aalyancen for New Courts Of Gmstiee .i..s.oncvusess exnddseiaassaivet aeons 40,000 

Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 31st 
March, 1866, viz. :— 

Interest of the Permanent Debt .......c.ccscsenseree £0,095,040 
Terminable Debt...... Siepan sae Aeunews oaaiiaidas cap saranapenas Rea. Cer 
Principal.of Heche wer Pili’ 25.0: cusnsacsnsvnckevons Leer 900 
Interest of i; ROL Cece Sernicee rr 58,912 
PUG Civil) LAGE... .cospadseossenepes taetdsedvidaidedevecaaccs TM, L71 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ......... svoere 405,580 
Advances for Hablic Woor kes 7&0: .icicssevegeveseenos ene 269,188 
Sloe BUC eee. ccsecetnstuamns ni tpiniyssanuwens quinine O02 toDD 
; —_—-~ 9,829,425 

Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund 
in Ireland for the Quarter ended 31st March, 1866 .,..orscrsenrorneceees 542,705 

£22,287,473 
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Quarterly Returns.—dJan., Feb., March, 1866. 


(June, 


BRITISH CORN.—G@razette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 


First Quarter of 1866. 
[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday, ___Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
1866. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 

Sibets | Sd. Sen aes 
Jan. © a ccanavnapeavanssdaceaianeas tenes 46 3 32.9 23 «6 
gy AG earaentaseeeddussoascnteaaatens 46 1 32 «6 22 § 
wal 7 MO eanmesiont Uivesea tae ay uneaanenoNane 45. 7 32 10 22 10 
» Dip iiivwealdewaanaesswatessevdlaneteees 45 6 33 1 22 «3 
Average for JUNUATY serceroossecoreres 45 10 | 92° '9 a3) 
Feb. iD dala store tennscacttavamanonseee 45 10 | 330 23 1 
re Be Uiocs fa SancscinnapencaneNeney eoseces 45 5 33 «6 23 «6 
Diy ML satu tabcaanedt eonesaacthie ated 45 9 | 33. 9 oe 
Te Serco tr ee 45 5 | 34 8 23 10 
Average for February sissevvccsccerveis 45 6 a3 "719 23 «4 
EATON -S s.sxscnsetearnaxbneoessscseeds 45.7 34 11 23. «+5 
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Total For the (£100). Mile pr.Wk{ Dividends per Cent. 
Ca ee Railway. Price on Miles Open. ee ee 13 Weeks, for Half Years, 
pended 
Mins. Mar.| Feb. | dau. | °66. | 68. | 66. | 765. |766.| 765. [ogame lager gut 

£ No. | No. £ £ £ & diols. &t iG 

53,2 |Lond. & N. Westn.|1233/12541126411,274 [1,274 |1,356, (1,275, | 88 60 -|70 -| 57 6 

47,6 |Great Western ....| 582) 582) 594}1,292 |1,271] 871, | 839, | 55 20 —|32 6} 30 - 

18,2| ,, Northern...|126 |1273|1273] 404} 404] 451, | 489, | 89 55 —|87 6]. 55 - 

23,6} 4, Hastern ....| 393; 383) 43 | 727] 669] 415, | 404, } 50 Io —|25 -| 126 

9256 (BYIGbtON. ....cccoorer 98 100 {104 | 294] 268] 228, | 200, | 84 50 —|60 -| 50 - 

18,6 (South-Eastern ....| 77 | 74 | 75 | 315] 308] 273, | 255, | 71 25 —-|57 6] 42 6 

16,4| 5,  Western....| 93°) 94 | 96 | soo!} 490% 273, | 251, | 51 45 —|55 -—| 45 — 

192,2 88 | 884] 90 [4,806 |4,684 [3,867, |38,663, | 70 38 —|55 4! 41 9 

26,1 (Midland  ....sss... 1233/1233|1232] 677} 6638 579,178 | 69 }6s -177 —| 70 - 

21,1 |Lanesh.and York.|120 |1203)123 | 403] 408 464, f115 | 92 f55 —|60 -| 57 6 

14,1 |\SheffieldandMan.| 65 | 59 | 63 [| 246] 246 222, | 86 Io —/25 -| 27 6 

37,1 |North-Eastern ..../110 |112 |1113}1,208 |1,160 756, | 59 | 58455 -|62 -| 55 - 

98,4 1043}1033/1053]2,534 [2,472 |2,250, 12,021, | 84 | 71138 9/561] 52 6 
. 14,8 {Caledonian ........ 132 |1380 |129 | 416| 408] 343, | 315, | 64 | 60 }67 6|72 6| 65 — 

5,7 |Gt.8.&Wn.Irlnd.| 92 | 94 | 94 7 387] 3877 — — [21 | 20445 -|45 -| 45 ~ 
311,1 Gen. aver.....| 963) 962) 98 [8,143 |7,951 16,460, |5,999, | 7o | 62 f4o 11|56 1| 47 1 


Consols. —Money Prices, 1st March, 87 to } (de.), and 87% to } acc.——Ist Feb., 86% to ¢.— 


1st Jan., 87 to % (de.), and 87 to } acc. 


Mencuciond ae —Il1st Mar., 6s. to 2s. Sos ieee hide 6s. eS 2s. 8 ise die ae ” 3s. media. 
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each Week, during the First QuartEeR (Jan.—March) of 1866. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEErEKty Retvry. 
Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
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CIRCULATION.—CountTRY BANKS. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Exetanp and WALES 
on Saturday, in each Week during the First QUARTER (Jan.—March) 
of 1866; and in Scottanp and InExann, at the Three Dates, as under. 
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» 13| 3,03 | 2,80 | 5,83 |Jan. 6| 1,05 


2,96| 4,62 | 3,05 | 3,38! 6,43 q 
 20| 8,02]) 2734 6,75 - : 








»  27| 2,99\| 2,63 | 5,62 
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7 | 2,87): 2,61) 528 
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» 17 | 2,81 | BAT) 28 ‘ 
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» PBL 2,893) 2,567] B45 4 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, LonDoN on Paris, Hamburg & Calcu a 
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Preliminary Remarks. 

THE two papers placed before the Society by our indefatigable col- 
league and experienced statistical inquirer, Colonel Sykes, “ On 
“the Naval and Military Budgets of England and France,” have 
already brought about some very beneficial changes in the arrange- 
ment of information previously set forth in a vague form, in the 
naval and military estimates of this country, and our colleague will 
doubtless in his place in Parliament, as hitherto, continue to urge 
those further improvements which can and ought to be effected in 
those important documents. These papers* have also excited a dis- 

* Sce vol. xxvii of the Journal, p.1 et seq., also p. 86 et seg. of present 
volume. 
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cussion in this Society on the subject of the public accounts of 
England and France, and a desire has been expressed that a paper 
on this question, should be added to our proceedings, as a sequel to 
the able and suggestive paper by our esteemed colleague Mr. Jellicoe, 
which has not yet been followed up by any other kindred contri- 
bution. 

In undertaking to supply a paper on this subject, I desire to 
guard myself against the imputation of presumption. I am well 
aware that the subject is so vast, that in order to do justice to it, a 
combination of practical statesmanship, with a thorough knowledge 
of accounting is required, and in such a high degree, as no one 
individual can be expected to possess; but acting on our Society’s 
principle that itis by a series of contributions, and not by any one 
paper, that our knowledge on any question can best be extended, I 
venture now to place before you a few notes on the budgets and 
accounts of England and France, mainly in the hope that other 
members of the Society better qualified and more deeply versed in 
the financial systems of the two nations, may be induced to devote 
some portion of their leisure to the consideration thereof, and that 
by the publication of the thoughts of many minds we may secure 
that exact, clear, and full information which alone can lead to useful 
improvements in the public accounts of this country. 

It must be premised, however, that these notes are merely an 
outline of a portion of the subject, for, to enter into those minute 
details which accounts so much require in order to be fully under- 
stood, or to write with any view to exhaust the subject, would have 
demanded much and varied labour and research, and occupied more 
space in our Journal than is quite consistent with the objects of the 
Society ; even now, with every desire to abridge my paper, perhaps 
1 shall be found to trespass too long on your patience, and the more 
so as a discussion on the comparative merits of different systems of 
national accounting is necessarily technical, to many uninviting, 
moreover involving the necessity of repetitions to ensure clearness. 

Before proceeding further, I desire to offer my tribute of respect 
to Mr. Anderson, the able, zealous, and devoted oflicer of the 
Treasury, who, with the late Mr. Arbuthnot, long contended, though 
with but partial success, for those improvements in public accounting 
so much needed, and so well known to them as being possible. In 
the discharge of my official duties in India, many of the principles 
which Mr. Anderson has urged, were adopted by me; and having 
paid due regard to his recorded views, I believe they were applied in 
a manner he would have approved. I may also mention the sound 
principles consistently advocated, in the face of discouraging oppo- 
sition, during many years by Mr. Romilly, late chairman of the 
Audit Commission, and by Mr, Macaulay, long secretary of that 
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board, now, happily for the nation, a commissioner. Sir William 
Dunbar, the present head of the Audit Board, is also a supporter 
of an efficient audit, having recently, before the Select Committee 
on Public Accounts, upheld the principles for which the Audit 
Commissioners have so long contended. 

I would also direct special attention to the exhaustive report of 
Sir John Bowring, published upwards of thirty years ago, on the 
* Accounts of Bvteni6s and the Netherlands,” and express my high 
appreciation of the comprehensive and lucid information afforded 
on the principles and details of the accountancy of these two 
countries. I am persuaded that if the repugnance to reading a 
big blue book could be overcome, all who made the effort to read 
Sir John Bowring’s report, would be much rewarded by the rich 
fund of useful information to be acquired therefrom, and obtain a 
knowledge of the principles on which our public accounts must be 
eventually based. 


l—Laplanation of the word Budget, and of the Scope of National 
Accounting. 


I have placed at the head of this paper the designation, 
Budgets and Accounts of England and France, not with a view of 
discussing financial measures of the two countries, after the manner 
of our Chancellor of the Exchequer, but because the term used may 
apply to those subordinate arrangements required for the lucid record 
of the facts arising out of the operation of the financial plans which 
it is the duty of statesmen to form, and which may be seen to be 
well stated in the memorandum on financial controls in the Public 
Money’s Report. 

I use the word ‘‘ Budget” in the sense attached to it by M. le 
Marquis d’ Audiffret, in the third volume of his “ Systéme Financier,” 
third edition of 1863, an author who appears to be a good authority 
on financial questions. At the age of 18 he commenced his service 
(in 1805) under the direction of the first Napoleon’s great finance 
minister, Count Mollien, has risen from a subordinate post to the 
highest administrative office connected with the finances of France, 
and, as a reward for good and faithful service, the Emperor has 
placed him at the head of one of those great societies of credit 
which have keen so useful to France, where he has devoted his 
leisure to revising and republishing his financial papers. 

Monsieur d@’ Audiffret says, the word “ budget,’’ or “ bouge,”’ or 
‘* bougette,”’ “ according to Pasquier and ancient authors, as well as 
“in the oid language of Rabelais, is derived from the Latin word 
e Bulga, become Gallic, which expresses a bag, a pocket, a purse, 
“ its origin is therefore Latin and French ; Englatid has applied it to 
“ the great leather bag, which for along time contained the docu- 
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“ments presented to Parliament to explain the resources and the 
“wants of the country. This new interpretation has only been 
“ adopted in our financial language in imitation of the forms and 
*“ expressions of the constitutional idiom of Great Britain, and only 
“appeared for the first time, in the Acts of the French Govern- 
‘“ ment, in the Decrees of the Consuls in the interval between the 
“ months of August, 1802, and the month of April, 1803, in which 
“this term budget replaced the former estimate of receipts and 
“expenditure. The signification of purse explains the custom of 
“employing it equally, with the same acceptation, for the partial 
“ results of a single service of receipt and expenditure, or for the 
* whole of the services of the State.” 

According to that valuable official publication containing the 
imperial decree of 3lst May, 1862, on the French accounts, the 
budget is stated to be the “act by which the annual receipts and 
“expenditure of the State, or of other services which are by law 
“ subject to the same rules, are foreseen and authorised. Every year 
“the different ministers prepare the budgets of their respective 
“ departments. The minister of finance aggregates these budgets, 
“and adds to them that of the receipts, to complete the general 
“ budget of the State.” 

In a work on public accounting in T’rance, by Monsieur de Mont- 
cloux, quoted by Mr. Anderson in his evidence before the Select 
Committee of 1856 on public moneys, it is stated that, “accounting 
‘in its application to the finances of the State, exercises a great 
‘influence on public prosperity. The finest theories of finance 
* would come to nothing, without a system of accounting wisely 
“associated with them.’? The clear accounting, here referred to, 
is in fact the demonstration of the practicability of such theories, 
and the assurance to the nation of their soundness. Monsieur 
de Montcloux further adds, “ Public economy does not consist in 
“ the reduction of some charges, nor in the treasuring up of money. 
“ Tt is not always to the diminution of the amount of taxation that 
* attention should be given in arich country; it is far more important 
“to make sure of the good employment of the revenues. A nation 
“which would not pay to Government all it could pay, would ill 
* understand its own interests, but the Government which makes a 
* false application of the funds confided to its care, would understand 
* its duties still worse. It is not, therefore, sufficient that taxation 
*‘ should be well balanced, so as to render it as light as possible; it is 
“ not sufficient that the treasury should be filled, and easily filled ; it 
“ is necessary, also, that a simple, regular, and complete system of 
* accounting should afford the means of appreciating the exact extent 
“ of the resources of the country, and should guarantee to all that no 
“ part of the sacrifices demanded from them shall be wasted in useless 
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“expenses. This science, however, if it can be called one, is far from 
“ brilliant, and has only attracted the attention of statesmen in a 
_ “very secondary way. High financial conceptions and vast financial 
‘“‘ plans have received much attention, but in ali these theories very 
“ little room has been given to the modest art of ensuring the due 
“ preservation of the riches, which so many projects were infallibly 
“ to throw into the coffers of the State.’ This remark is most true, 
for a clear record of the appropriation of the public funds is a 
guarantee for their judicious application. : 

In a work entitied “ Finances and Policy,’ by M. Casimir Perrier, 
it is said, “It is only with money that great things are done. M. le 
“ Baron Louis used to say to his colleagues, ‘make good financing, 
“and I will make good policy.’ Good finances are the powerful 
“ auxiliary of good policy.” 

In another French work on the budget it is stated that 
“governing and laying out money are two things almost identical, 
“ or at least inseparable. In the administration of public expendi- 
“ ture, the duty of a well-ordered system of accounting is nothing 
“ else than that of a loyal publicity. To this end it is necessary to 
* collect in time all the facts, describe them at their date, afterwards 
“ exhibit them in order, and publish accounts entirely reliable, that 
“is, susceptible of being proved. In a word, good accounting is an 
“art, and in the case of a vast administration it is even a very diffi- 
“ cult art to attain and practise.” 


11.—Comparison between the Financial Systems of France and 
England. 


The following appear to be the prominent features in the public 
accounting of France. The French financial system is based, 
primarily, on an accurate and carefully examined general budget, 
prepared by, and under the responsibility of, the finance minister, 
of expected national revenues from all sources, and liabilities of all 
departments, so clearly and fully drawn out as to show, when com- 
pared with accounts of completed results,—that is of actual income 
and payments—how far the anticipated revenue and liabilities 
arranged under a well defined set of heads, common to both budget 
and account, have been realized. All branches of the state are 
classified and made subordinate to one or other of the great 
ministers of state, civil and military, and all departments carry on 
their financial duties upon rules common to all; the details of each 
budget and of each account are so arranged as to ensure the totals 
fitting into the general budget of the finance minister, an account 
which the Court of Accounts compiles.* The periods for which 


* « The whole of the public accounts of France are kept on one uniform plan 3 
the processes of preferring, examining, admitting, and paying public claims is 
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the revenue is calculated to be due, and within which the services 
are to be performed, and the dates for opening the whole of the 
budgets and for closing the accounts, are defined. The year of 
account comprises revenue actually due and all liabilities for 
services actually performed between the Ist January and 31st 
December, but income and payments in settlement of these revenues 
and liabilities, provided claims are made within that period and for 
eight months subsequently, being included in the year’s account. 
This is the account of the service of the year. No revenue is 
due, and no liability can be incurred, and no expenditure permitted 
without a previously-accorded credit. Transfers of credits, to meet 
one liability for another liability, are opposed to principle, and are 
rarely made, then only on a formal imperial decree. Nearly all expen- 
diture is made as final payments, for claims inquired into and settled, 
on vouchers bearing a reference to the particular divisions of the 
budget authorising them; the claim, after being examined, and 
passed by one authority, is liquidated by a payment made by another 
and independent authority; all such vouchers being subsequently 
compiled into one account for each department and examined, and 
their accuracy, in all respects, verified by an independent board. 
Lastly, the whole transactions of the service of the year, as well as 
those during the year, of all branches and departments, both of 
receipt and expenditure of public moneys, are, by the Court of 
Accounts, consolidated and condensed into one complete annual 
account, and, with an elaborate report, laid before the Emperor and 
Chambers. Jn the earlier stages, there is a healthy check before 
commencing operations, and yet free action in carrying out details ; 
the later stages present a classified and completed whole, confirmed 
and approved by an independent board whose power and authority 
will be found well described by Mr. Anderson, in a report, at pp. 80 
and 81 of the Treasury Minutes.* 

In England there is no one general budget excepting the spoken 
one by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and there is no record of any 
comparison between anticipated and realized transactions. The reve- 
nues and liabilities due for one year may be and are included in the 
income and expenditure of a different year. The departmental budgets 
vary in form and arrangement, not only according to the depart- 
ments, but even according to the number of offices in these 
departments; they are so loosely prepared as generally to allow of 
unexplained surpluses or deficiencies, the money requirements are 


“‘the same in all departments; that their forms are framed on one model, 

*‘ the principle upon which the returns of all the departments are compiled being 

** uniform, they are blended without difficulty in the general balance-sheet of the 

*« finance department,””—“ Bowring’s Report,” quoted also in Anderson’s Report. 
* Parliamentary Paper, No. 160, of 9th May, 1856, 
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irregularly set forth, some branches deduct fees and other receipts, 
others by balances brought forward from previous years; they are 
inefficiently examined, and presented to the House of Commons in 
a fragmentary form, and, excepting the budgets of army and navy, 
they are not prepared on the responsibility of ministers of state. 
The English general statement, erroneously designated an account, 
is made up, on the receipt side, from moneys actually paid into the 
Exchequer, without any comparison with the anticipated revenue of 
the year, or for what year collected; the expenditure side is com- 
piled from special credits on the Exchequer granted to principal 
accountants, to be drawn on, but without requiring proof of their 
sufficiency for settling the year’s liabilities. Out of these special 
credits subsidiary credits are then granted, to enable sub-accountants 
to obtain funds wherewith to meet the expected demands of 
claimants, without proof of final adjustment thereof appearing in 
the accounts. Moreover, the moneys granted for one purpose are 
used for other purposes almost without check. The data used are 
not prepared on a uniform plan, either as to time or purpose. The 
balances never closed, never settled. The large surpluses of one 
year are used for the expenditure of ensuing years. The state of the 
outstanding national liabilities never ascertained. The entries on the 
debit side of the cash account of the nation, mainly made up from cre- 
dits to obtain advances, not from completed payments, are based, in 
reality, on assumptions and not on facts; finally, the check by inde- 
pendent audit of vouchers for departmental payments does not exist. 

These differences may appear of small practical importance, espe- 
cially when we consider the superior credit enjoyed by the English 
Government; but the credit of the Government of this country 
depends mainly en the credit of the people, and that again on the 
peace and security which has given them leisure for carrying on those 
pursuits which have raised the national prosperity of England to so 
high a pitch, besides never having had correct and complete accounts, 
we are ignorant of their advantages. In France, on the other hand, 
the frequent political convulsions, and the consequent unsettled state 
of the public mind, would have brought that great nation to a con- 
dition ruinous to itself and dangerous to Europe, but for the aid to 
stable government, afforded by the satisfaction everywhere felt with 
the good state of the public accounts, and the well-ordered adminis- 
trature of the finances. 

The appropriate remark was made by our President, to the effect 
that the officers belonging to the bureaus of France, have devoted 
themselves with a marked zeal to the business of the nation, without, 
as he believes, any incentive from the Government and Chambers, for 
the right performance of their duties. Now no one who studies the 
many financial yolumes published on the French public accounts, can 
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fail to be struck with the administrative ability which these writings 
display, and with the minuteness and completeness with which details 
are stated, the object being an endeavour to make them well under- 
stood. The French officers so faithfully perform their duties, as to 
make these financial theories consistent with the practical results. 

Some of the benefits from that superiority which the French 
accounting possesses over that of England may be thus stated. 
This good and clear accounting supplies the administration with the 
means of exercising an effective financial control which, besides pro- 
moting economy, prevents misappropriations of public moneys, or 
at least affords the means of promptly discovering them. It 
furnishes the kind of information needed for checking wasteful, 
unnecessary, or loose expenditure, and allows of a knowledge being 
acquired as to the direction in which expenditure can be incurred 
with advantage to the State. By finally dealing with the trans- 
actions of a single year, it defines and brings to a close all the 
revenue due and all the liabilities created in that year, placing on 
record the actual income of that year and debt cleared off. The 
advantage of this course is, that facts are ascertained and data 
accumulated for future reference and comparison, and the unseemly 
disputes we have in England as to the facts cannot occur in France, 
seeing that the accounts show forth the actual facts. Thus, in pro- 
portion, as the statistics, social, political, financial, and commercial, 
of any one year approximate to, or greatly differ from, those of 
another, so may be seen the changes in the condition of the country 
and of the revenue and expenditure of those years. Anomalies, 
therefore, are brought to light, useful tests created, and valuable 
statistical information annually stored up, by this sound practice of 
dealing only with accomplished facts. 

Another element contributing to the accuracy of French account- 
ing is the great principle already noticed enforced during this century, 
from the time of the first Napoleon, that no minister of state shall 
spend money without having previously obtained a credit on which 
to draw. Hence, all liabilities or debts created during the year, are 
clearly defined in the accounts, and thus a thorough check is placed 
on improvident action, on the part of ministers, such as might 
involve Government in expenditure not foreseen and provided for. 

The first Napoleon’s correspondence affords many proofs of the 
great care he took to restrict the expenditure of his ministers within 
the limits of the credits granted. True it is, that he kept in his 
own hands the entire financial control, and allotted to the different 
branches of administration the amounts which he deemed sufficient 
for each. Though the retention of this power may shock English 
ideas, based on the supposed efficacy of Parliamentary check over 
the abuse of sovereign power, by reason of Parliament haying the 
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right to grant or withhold supplies of funds to the Queen, there can 
be no question as to the care, and also marvellous economy, with 
which the first Napoleon controlled and directed the vast expenditure 
which the supposed necessity of his position entailed. The latest 
published volume of the Napoleon correspondence contains a letter 
written by the first Emperor immediately after the battle of Essling, 
entering into minute details on the appropriation of funds for the 
different branches of administration, set forth in a form, and with a 
lucidity which could only spring from a full mastery of the subject. 
I could illustrate this part of the subject, if time permitted, by 
mentioning characteristic traits in the control exercised by the 
first Napoieon; and at any rate, refer to the severe rebuke given 
to the minister of finance immediately after the battle of Austerlitz, 
when Napoleon told the finance minister that a minister of state 
could only authorise expenditure out of the credit which the Emperor 
had previously accorded, and could not disregard this principle, by: 
changing the appropriation of any sum; whatever might happen, 
the minister had not the right to depart from his limits of authority. 
There is no doubt that this strict scrutiny enabled Napoleon to 
maintain up to the day of his fall, an admirable order in the finances 
of France; and there is nothing more marked than the recognition 
which even opponents of the dynasty make of the efficient care 
taken of the detailed expenditure during the first empire and, 
though opinion is against the amount expended by the second 
empire, yet objections to its detailed expenditure, as regards its 
economical management, are rarely expressed even by those opposed 
to the amount of taxation. 


III.—On Drawing up of Budgets of the Two Countries. 


It is an acknowledged fact that the annual budget is the basis 
of the annual accounts; there is that close affinity between them, 
that the latter must, in a great degree, take its complexion from 
the former. To improve the latter, therefore, the ameliorative pro- 
cess must commence with the former. The connection between 
budgets and accounts is so prominently striking in the French 
system, that, not only as a necessary corollary to the foregoing com- 
parison between the accountancy of France and England, but also 
for its fuller illustration, I must append some remarks on the 
characteristics of the French and English budgets. 

The military budget of France is regarded ag the standard to 
be followed by other branches of French Government; the English 
military budget is also considered the best in England. In the follow- 
ing examination, the merits and defects of these two national budgets 
will be compared. 

The French budget is delivered to the deputies and senators 
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immediately on the opening of the Chambers, early in January ; 
whereas the English budget is not ready until after Parliament has 
been called together some time. As to paper, printing, and general 
outside appearance, the three Parliamentary papers which make up 
the English military budget of this year, suffer by contrast with the 
distinct type, good paper, and neatness of the book containing the 
French military budget. The merit is due to France of offering 
a budget so conveniently arranged as to induce an examination of 
the contents, instead of deterring such an attempt, as the English 
one does. The French military budget is bound up in one volume 
with the general budget of the nation, including the ordinary 
budgets of departments. Though forming a thick volume, it is 
nevertheless turned out with such great care as a book, and opens 
with such ease at any part of the volume to which reference is 
desired, as to afford every facility to the person using it. The 
French officers of administration are entitled to credit for the care 
with which they put out their financial papers, as shown in the 
table of contents, the admirable classification of the information, the 
facilities for referring to any of the budgets and divisions. 

The report of the finance minister to the Emperor, and the 
address of the vice-president of the Council of State to the legis- 
lative bodies, and the preliminary notes attached to the budget of 
each department by the minister of state at the head thereof, form 
admirable prefaces to the volume and to the separate budgets. By 
reviewing in a clear and complete manner the course of former 
budgets, and the state of the finances, and the charges in each 
department, they bring to prominent notice the important features 
of the unsettled budgets in contrast with those now submitted, 
appending full and detailed tables of the receipts and expenses. 

These and other excellencies in the French system are however 
in England viewed as defects, and the French financial documents 
are mistrusted in England mainiy because they show how several 
French budgets for different years are all at one time kept open or 
unsettled. The mere acceptance of this fact, such as it is, without 
any inquiry as to the number of English budgets which are also 
practically open at the same time, and without seeking for informa- 
tion as to the real object to be attained by so many open French 
budgets, creates or increases the English prejudice against all 
French plans, but those prejudices have too long deprived England 
of those improvements which the French character is so well 
qualified to originate, and which it has introduced into the French — 
budgets and accounts. 

The English military budget comprises expenditure to be incur- 
red between the 1st April, 1866, and 38ist March, 1867, and comes 
into operation within six weeks after being laid before Parliament. 
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The French budget now before the Chambers, commences on Ist 
January, 1867, and ends with the 81st December of that year; it 
was before the Chambers in January, 1866, and will be left for 
.examination and discussion by the deputies of France until July, 
when the law granting the credits necessary to meet the payments 
in the year following, is passed. The French Chambers are 
thus enabled, by an early prepared budget, to grant credits before 
any expenditure can be incurred, and ample time is allowed for 
examining the budgets of all French departments before authorizing 
the expenses. Whereas in England, through delays in submitting 
budgets, a constant demand is made on Parliament for “supply,” on 
the plea that the public service must be provided with funds, in anti- 
cipation of the passing of the respective budgets. The importance 
of enforcing the great political and financial principle of not allow- 
ing any national money to be expended by the ministers of state 
until the national representatives shal] have investigated, approved, 
and authorised the services or purposes for which the funds are to 
be applied, is strictly recognized in despotically-governed France. 
But in free England the practice of voting aids or supplies of money 
in anticipation of the passing of the budgets, and thereby pledging 
the faith of the country to accept the services set forth in these 
budgets, for which the funds granted “on account ’”’ are to be 
expended, virtually cuts off from Parliament that control over the 
national expenditure which members of the House of Commons are, 
by the constitution, bound to exercise. And all arises from the 
dread of having, as in France, too many open or unsettled budgets. 
The important object of the French in keeping open budgets is 
misunderstood. When we hear of the definitive budget of a year 
being only closed with the final settlement of accounts of actual 
expenditure for that year, we contrast our one estimate and one 
account for each year with the many open budgets of France to the 
disadvantage of the latter. But then we forget that, under our 
practice, we have loose and vague estimating, and large balances in 
excess or deficiency to adjust, and outstandings of other years to 
clear off, so that when our year’s account is closed, we are ignorant 
as to whether it includes all the liabilities either of past years or of 
those of the current year. Whereas in France the account of the 
year’s expenditure, under different heads when completed, agrees 
very closely with the entries in the settled budget, and is at any 
rate always below, never in excess, of the credits, as is usual with us. 
It is true that the French budgets do not, any more than our own, 
provide for all expenses eventually incurred, for as the services of 
the year proceed it is often found necessary to grant additional 
credits; but it is a legal duty placed on each French minister, to 
abstain from incurring any liability until a credit has been obtained, 
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and this rule is strictly adhered to. Again, as these additional 
grants are made, when the Chambers are not sitting, only upon the 
legal authority of the Emperor, and after due inquiry by the council 
d’état and finance minister, the test as to their propriety is applied 
by authorities independent of the minister requiring the grants. 
The important result of keeping open budgets will be seen in the 
complete rendering of the transactions of each year. On this broad 
basis of regularly sanctioned credits, stands the efficiency of the 
machinery so well established in France, for ensuring accuracy in 
accounts. No charges are therein admissible unless the previously 
accorded credits fully bear out their propriety. The rule for apply- 
ing beforehand for extra credits is enforced by the accounting check, 
and enables the Emperor to judge how far the foresight of the 
minister has been exercised. It is true that supplemental estimates 
are an evil, but the want of foresight is a far greater one. The 
impropriety with which our ministers spend money without having 
obtained credits, encourages want of economy and of foresight, 
whilst the practice of closing the account of expenditure within the 
year, results im the labilities of one year being thrown into the 
accounts of another year. When we see that political changes have 
not stopped the successful working of the financial machinery, there 
appears to be good reason for the French claim on behalf of their 
budgetary system, that it is the best in Europe. . 

Further, the financial objection against open French budgets and 
accounts, when fully examined into, is found to be illusory. There 
is no real ground for the claim of superiority so frequently made on 
behalf of the English finance system, seeing that our results cannot 
be tested in the exact way to which the French system is subjected. 
The English accounts, loose from the way in which compiled, are 
more so from being based on loose estimates, incompletely examined, 
hastily passed, and, on the payments made, within the year, not 
being compared with the estimated amounts, and without testing 
their propriety by independent audit as to their sufficiency for pay- 
ing off the year’s liabilities. The French budgets’ system, complete 
and uniform for all branches of administration, are clear and specific 
in setting forth the data on which the expenditure for the service of 
the year is to be incurred. After being carefully compiled by the 
respective departments, they are subjected to a severe scrutiny, by 
independent officials, having ample time afforded for the examination, 
and practical knowledge by which to judge of the accuracy of the 
entries; this check is used in a way well calculated to diminish 
irregularities, it prevents the expression of vague or deceptive 
demands, and, when the account is rendered, another independent 
court is able to judge how far the duty has been efficiently per- 
formed. 
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IV.—Contrast between French and English Accounts. 


The French national accounts are prepared from and based 
entirely on completed payments, carefully audited, before being 
authorized to be paid or passed, as to their arithmetical accuracy, as 
to sufficiency of proof in the bills and vouchers prepared by the 
claimants, whether the demands are in accord with the budgetary 
credits, whether the services were performed within the year, as to 
the correctness and completeness of the payments in clearing off 
the budget liabilities of the year: and until such inquiry is closed, 
as to whether the work, duty, or supplies which the budget set forth, 
have all been shown to be paid for, the disbursements and accounts 
are necessarily kept open, pending this settlement, but only to the 
end of August. Finally, the whole of the vouchers for payments 
made on the authority of the estimates are compiled into one 
account by the minister of state at the head of each department, 
and the whole subjected to a severe and independent audit by 
another independent board, in order to test the perfect agreement 
of the charges with those in the budget. And thus, whilst the 
French nation enforces clear and accurate accounting for expen- 
diture actually incurred in respect to habilities for services within a 
specified period, the system reacts on the administrative officers by 
enforcing care in preparing budgets. 

The English national account is, in its looseness, in marked 
contrast with the close, accurate, and strict accounting of France. 
It is based on the amount of Exchequer credits issued to principal 
accountants in order to meet payments within that year to which 
the credits alone apply. These credits neither represent the actual 
cash drawn out of the Exchequer, nor the actual payments made 
within that year, nor do the credits clear off all liabilities imposed 
on the nation during that year; and as there is no written national 
estimate of revenue and liabilities there is no contrast made, as in 
France, between anticipated and actual results. The English 
national account does not show the income due for the year, merely 
the amount collected within the year; and the expenditure drawn 
up from credits must, as Mr. Anderson and Mr. Macaulay have 
stated, be mainly fallacious, and ill-calculated to set forth the real 
expenditure of the country. The quarterly and annual finance state- 
ments, erroneously called accounts, purport to show the receipt and 
expenditure of the country, and are considered to be promptly 
published, and generally looked on as very satisfactory documents ; 
the difficulty in dispelling delusions as to their real character is 
great. Their really defective character has, however, been fully 
exposed; even in respect to promptness, the French system would 
not be found, and is not actually, wanting even in this merit; did 
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the French deem the main object of accounting to be the compila- 
tion of a simple statement of all moneys put into or taken out of 
the treasuries, then their treasury accounts do more accurately show 
a result, which we attempt but cannot show. The French people 
know too well that such a course would fail to exhibit a true account 
of the national funds, and prefer authenticated accounts of national 
income and expenditure compiled from audited vouchers, and are 
well content to wait till these are ready. They bear with patience 
all the evils with which the English imagination surround the system 
of many open or unsettled accounts. 

The English nation, being unwilling to allow time for maturing 
results which would test the agreement between anticipated and 
actual collections, also of promises to pay, such as the entries in the 
expense budget may be considered to be, and actual payments made, 
such as audited accounts would show, insist on having, as their 
only national statement, “the Cash Account of the Lords of the 
“ Treasury,”’ published annually in the Finance Accounts I to VII. 
Moreover, as no other account, more perfect than this one, has ever 
been published for the information of the country—indeed, as much 
of the national outlay has never been subjected to the examination 
of the Audit Board—it is impossible to draw up any general state- 
ment from audited or verified vouchers. No procf is afforded 
whether the payments into or out of the Exchequer are authentic, 
not only as to amounts, but as to their agreement with the sums due 
within a specified time; consequently, it is.impossible to exhibit all 
the defects of the English mode of accounting for the national 
income and expenditure by comparing real with these erroneous 
accounts. Nevertheless, some of these errors may be pointed out 
by accepting as well audited, though not so in reality, the accounts 
of the expenditure of the two great departments—army and navy. 

For example, No. I of the national account series designated 
“the cash account showing the whole of the financial operations of 
“the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury in connexion 
“with income and expenditure of the United Kingdom,” professes 
to show the annual expenditure for the army separately from that of 
the navy. But a glance at the finance accounts of a few years will 
demonstrate that the practice has prevailed of blending under one 
entry, ‘army and navy,’’ large sums received from both these 
branches, as well as large amounts paid away on the joint account; 
thereby rendering it impossible for any one to ascertain the exact 
expenditure for either of the two services, or the recoveries, within — 
the year, from each, neither is it possible to ascertain, whether all 
the moneys due for the year and payable within the year, have been 
duly paid. ! 

Thus, in the cash account for the year ending 31st March, 1861, 
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the very large sum of 3,043,896/. is entered as a disbursement under 
the one head “Naval and Military Operations in China.’’ And 
though the House of Commons is primarily responsible for having 
by its vote granted any such amount as this for the general use of 
both, without requiring the appropriations to each service to be 
shown, still the Comptroller-General of the Exchequer had a right 
to insist that the credits issued by him to the Paymaster-General 
for the expenses of the two services, should have specifically stated 
the amounts for one or other, and not given one credit for both in 
common. Thereby he would have enabled the Lords of the Treasury 
to set forth, in the annual cash account, the credits as separately 
appropriated to the two heads, army and navy. 

Owing to this blending of disbursements for both services under 
one head common to both, I am compelled to compare the actual 
expenditure, certified to by the Audit Board, for both departments 
with that set forth in the “ cash account’? as having been expended 
for both. During the last eight years, for which complete accounts 
are available, in the one year 1856-57 the hitherto important national 
“ cash account’? showed a total expenditure of 1,510,614/. less than 
the amount certified to by the Commissioners of Audit as having 
been incurred for the two services; but in the year following the 
Commissioners certified that 1,815,394/. had been expended for both 
services, less than the sum entered in the cash account. This com- 
pensating quality in respect to excesses of one year balancing the 
deficiencies in another year, has frequently been urged as a ground 
of excellence in our system of accounts, rendering unnecessary the 
careful and elaborate efforts made in France to secure, by good 
system, that accuracy which England only obtains by the chance of 
errors correcting errors. 

But this happy-go-lucky system of obtaining accuracy in the 
national accounts by making one error correct another, which would, 
if resorted to by merchants and bankers, soon Jand them in the 
Bankruptcy Court, cannot, even as respects the national accounts, 
serve the purpose of those who approve the plan. Yor, on adding 
up the whole expenditure for army and navy as entered in the last 
eight years’ “cash accounts,’ and comparing the total with the 
amounts certified to by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public 
Accounts, as having been expended for these two services during the 
eight years ending 3lst March, 1864, the excesses and deficiencies 
of these several years are found to amount to the vast sum of 
6,741,705/.; and by striking a balance between the excesses and 
deficiencies on the eight years’ total, the national “ cash account’”’ 
shows an expenditure, for combined army and navy services, in excess 
of the actual expenditure which the Audit Commissioners have 
certified to as the actual outlay, amounting to 2,971,6411., or equal 
to one year’s national surplus, which Mr, Gladstone has been s0 
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happy as to have at his command for the last three years.* This 
great difference between national and departmental accounts could 
be made much more extensive by an exhibition of the excesses and 
deficiencies in the items composing the detailed accounts of each 
year, and which are wrongly made to counteract errors of far more 
considerable extent in the year’s transactions. 

This unlooked-for excess is fortunately in favour of the nation, 
seeing that we have actually expended less than our national accounts 
show, but, instead, it might have been a real excess and not a saving. 
Had the same loose system of accounting been employed in France, 
then, with the low morality so freely charged against the French 
administrators, the expenditure for the army and navy of that 
country, might have been made to appear during the past years as 
much less than the actual outlay. At all events, had this extent of 
error—even if fallen into innocently and from ignorance, as may be 
supposed to have happened in England—occurred in France, then, 
with the large amount in sterling money converted into francs, how 
great would have been the outery against French deceit and trickery. 
It might have been said, here are financial errors of excess and 
deficiency to the extent of 167,000,000 frs., and thereon imputations 
of the grossest nature, if the errors had diminished the apparent 
expenditure, whilst more cost had actually been incurred, for 
increasing the strength of the naval and military forces of the 
empire. 

The French endeavour to guard against this great English error 
by keeping distinctive budgets open for each year, until the accounts 
ean be closed without the fear of such aresult. At present they 
appear to have four years’ accounts open, those for 1864, 1865, 1866, 
and the one for the year 1867. The English accounts still practically 
open—naval and military—are those for the years extending from 
1st April, 1864, to 31st March, 1865, for 1866, and for the year 
ending 3lst March, 1867. But were it the practice 1o prepare 
English budgets as far in advance as those of France, and to insist 
on their being corrected from time to time in anticipation of, or as 
the necessity for, additional expenditure arises, then England would 
have just as many open accounts. The French do not, however, 
trust their administrators as the English do, and this is another 
cause for open accounts. The laws of France stringently require— 
and means are taken to enforce the law—that no payments of 
moneys shall be made unless the budget provides for it, and none 
beyond the expiration of eight months from the close of the year to 
which the budget belongs; such payments must have been autho- 
rized within seven months of the close of the budget year, proofs 
being at the same time required that the services and duties for 
which payments are thus made were actually performed during the 

* Appendix, Table I, p. 436, 
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year, and that the payments are final. All these payments must be 
audited, compiled, and reported on to the Emperor before the close 
of a year after the transactions are closed. 

No such strictness as that usual in France prevails in regard to 
our accounts. The payments on account of expired years’ budgets 
may, in this country, extend far beyond the period for which they 
were framed, and without any authority being obtained, until after 
the payment has been made. This facility in spending, no doubt 
facilitates the closing of the paper designated an account, but not 
before the completion of our liabilities. The statements of expen- 
diture certified to by the Audit Commissioners, further show that as 
great delays occur in passing our charges as in France, whilst we are 
not in possession of equally as full accounts. Their certificates for 
the closing of each year’s accounts of the army audited expenditure, 
since 1856-57, are dated twelve months after the close of the year 
to which the accounts appertain, except as regards the accounts of 
1862-63 and 1863-64, for which the certificates were given within 
twelve months from the close of the year. The certificates of the 
Commissioners appear to be affixed to the naval accounts in about 
ten months after the close of the year. The accounts of both 
services may have been earlier closed, in order to allow of the com- 
pilation of accounts being made for the examination of the Commis- 
sioners; but as regards the army, I cannot ascertain that, excepting 
in one instance, these have been closed so early as the French 
accounts are required to be by law. As respects this exceptional 
year, the statements do not appear to have been laid before Parlia- 
ment until April, or thirteen months after the expiration of the year. 
Even as respects time, France, with her perfect system, is not 
behind our very loose one, and has the advantage of making the 
entries in the account compare with the budget liabilities, and to 
prove to the nation how farthese remain unsettied. Nations, as well 
as individuals, are safe when they know that their debts are paid off. 


V —Lest of Accuracy of French Accounts. 


There is an excellent opening afforded for testing the fulness 
of the published French accounts, by the remarks in a letter from 
the “Times”? Correspondent at Paris, published in the “ Times” 
of 2nd May, 1866, wherein it is stated, in respect to the absence of 
all signs of activity in the War Department of France in connec- 
tion with the complications in European politics, that “there is 
“‘ very little movement there as far as I can learn.’’ He neverthe- 
less, however, proceeds to point out, that “it must not be forgotten, 
‘that of the large sums placed at the disposal of the Government 
“in 1859 for freeing Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic, a con- 
“ siderable portion was saved by the unexpected Peace of Villa- 
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“ franca, and which, I suppose, did not find its way back to the 
“Treasury; and that of the immense war material required for 
‘“ executing to the full the imperial programme a large amount ~ 
‘remained unemployed, which was carefully stored up for future 
“use. All this is preserved intact, and may be forthcoming at the 
“ shortest notice, and without any apparent movement.” 

Now, the history of the transactions connected with the money 
borrowed in 1859 is easily extracted from the published French 
accounts. The law of 2nd May, 1859, authorised the finance 
minister to inscribe on the great ledger of the kingdom, as a 
public debt, an amount of rentes necessary to provide a capital of 
500,000,000 frs. The same law authorized the minister to alienate 
such a sum in rentes of 43 and 3 per cent. rates, as would be 
necessary to produce, independently of the sum of 500,000,000, a 
supplementary capital which shall not exceed 20,000,000, in order 
to facilitate the settlement of subscriptions, and to cover charges 
of discount resulting from anticipated payments, making a grand 
total of 520,000,000 frs. The accounts show that the total subserip- 
tions amounted to five times the required loan, that the amount of 
the loan definitely accepted was only 519,667,877 frs.; that the pay- 
ments made up to the 3lst December, 1859, were 364,578,842 frs., 
leaving a balance of 155,089,035 frs. ‘The accounts for the year 
1860 show, that the amount, as accepted, was paid up; that the 
entire loan was credited, not to the War Department, but to the 
Treasury, under the control of the finance minister, who, like all 
other ministers, renders an account of his departmental transac- 
tions. 

The accounts also show that extraordinary credits accorded to 
the war and marine departments, for the expenses of the Italian 
war, in 1859 and 1860, amounting to 446,252,043 frs., and the 
unused balance of the 520,000,000 frs., namely, 73,190,158 frs., was, 
under the law of 14th July, 1860, transferred as a special resource 
to the account of, and made applicable to, the payment of great 
public works of utility. The idea that any portion of this loan of 
1859 is specially set apart for any secret combinations of France in 
the present state of Europe, is therefore unfounded. 

The accounts of the war minister fully set forth the whole of 
the credits granted by the Treasury out of this special loan, for 
extraordinary army expenses in the war in Italy, the detailed 
expenses actually incurred, and specially debited thereto, are stated ; 
and the actual balance of the special credit, from the 520,000,000 
loan, is shown to have been surrendered to the Treasury, and incor- 
porated by the finance minister, in his aceount, as a disposable 
resource of the nation. The special credits also accorded to the 
marine department, and extraordinary expenses incurred in 1859 
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and 1860 by that department, are also entered in the general 
accounts. A reference to the detailed accounts of tbe minister of 
marine would show the detailed expenditure of the total sum dranw 
from the Treasury out of the credits, as fully as do the War Depart- 
ment accounts, and also the balance surrendered. 

The other statement of the “Times” Correspondent is, that a 
large amount of war material collected for the war in Italy remained 
unexpended, and was stored up for future use. The real state of the 
case may be seen from the books of the War Department. These 
show details which we cannot obtain in this country. On the 
31st December, 1857, the total value of army war material of every 
description, including horses, arms, provisions, and other stores of 
every kind, both in magazines and in use with the troops, was 
619,929,013 frs.; their value, on the 81st December, 1858, was only 
611,821,022 frs., a decrease of about 8 millions of frances; on the 
dist December, 1859, the value was raised up to 642,911,277 frs., 
being an increase of 31 millions of francs; on the 31st December, 
1860, the value was 651,641,854 frs.; the value fell down, on 31st 
December, 1861, to 645,856,748 frs.; and on the 31st December, 1862, 
still further, to 640,997,201 frs., and rose, on the 31st December, 
1863, to 649,447,368 frs. The detailed accounts of the war material 
of the French army show the yearly additions and diminutions 
therein, under each of the principal heads of service under which the 
war material is classified. Amongst the augmentations, in 1859, the 
supplies of provisions, of forage, and the purchase of horses, required. 
about two-thirds of the whole sum by which the value of the war 
material was augmented in the year of the war in Italy. The 
provisions and forage must by this time be either consumed or 
destroyed, and the horses have become old, or been sold to the 
farmers. The only permanent augmentation is in the artillery 
material, increased in 1859 by 8,219,063 frs.; an addition of a 
trifling and insignificant character. The account of naval material 
would show in full detail the additions made thereto, consequent on 
the war in Italy. 

But, so admirably organized is the French war system, that the 
main additions to raise the army toa state of war, are men and 
provisions, and these are available at short notice; so that under the 
French organisation all preparations for war may be deferred till 
war is declared. 


VI.—Origin of the English Forms of National Accounts. 


In 1797, a Committee of the House of Commons arranged the 
forms in which the national accounts are mainly at present laid 
before Parliament; the receipt side of the account being then, as at 
present, compiled from sums actually paid into the Exchequer, and 

aaa 
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the disbursements, from the actual expenditure of all departments 
during the first three-quarters of the year, the last quarter being 
made up from advances made to the several departments. But the 
events of the early part of this present century caused the accounts 
of the departmental expenditure to fall into arrears, thereby vitiating 
even the partial accuracy which this mode of accounting possessed. 

Before the Select Committee on Public Accounts of this session, 
Mr. Chisholm, of the Exchequer Office, in reference to the proposal 
again to prepare the account of national expenditure from the pay- 
ments of the Paymaster-General instead of upon the Exchequer 
issues, stated that “that practically has been attempted some time 
“ago in the finance accounts from 1801 to 1822.’ “The expen- 
- “ diture laid down in these accounts is not the expenditure accord- 
“ing to the issues from the Exchequer, but it is partly according 
“to the payments by the large departments, and partly according 
“to the charge. The result is, that it is perfectly impracticable 
“to make any balance-sheet whatever from the income and expen- 
*‘ diture, as they appear in the finance accounts for that time. I 
“ endeavoured to do it for the Irish Taxation Committee for the 
“ »yeriod from 1801 to 1817, and the result was, that it appeared 
“that in the accounts of Great Britain, taking on one side the 
“balance in the Exchequer at the commencement of that period, 
“ and all the receipts into the Exchequer added to that, and on the 
‘other side, all the payments as they appeared in the finance 
‘accounts, and the balance remaining at the end of the time, there 
*‘ was an excess of upwards of 15,000,000/. on the expenditure side 
“over the receipt side. ‘The principal cause of this excess was 
“that the expenditure of the distributing officers of the army and 
“ navy services included sums otherwise received than through the 
“* Exchequer, such as from the sale of old stores and other extra 
“ yeceipts, which are not shown in the accounts of income.” This 
objection to the former practice of framing the accounts on pay 
ments, and not on credits, is therefore based on bad accounting, in 
allowing extra receipts to be used in an irregular way, at variance 
with a resolution of the House of Commons, inserted in the 
“ Precedents of Proceedings in the House of Commons,’’ London, 
1818, new edition, vol. ii, p. 89, passed on the 9th May, 1711, 
as follows: “ Resolved, that the applying any sum of unappropriated 
“ money, or surplusages of funds, to uses not voted, or addressed 
‘for by Parliament, hath been a misapplication of the public 
“money.” ‘There are other and more modern resolutions pro- 
hibitory of a practice which has vitiated our national accounts. 

It further appears that, consequent on some differences between 
the annual finance accounts and a balance-sheet laid before Parlia- 
ment, a “select committee was appointed in 1822 to consider the 
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* best mode of simplifying the accounts annually laid before Parlia- 
‘“* ment,” and they reported that “the forms then in use are nearly 
“ the same as those which were recommended by the committee of 
** 1797, and which were appended to the report of that committee. 
“ The principal and most prominent defect in the present form of 
“ the accounts is, that they neither do, nor can exhibit any balance 
“ between income and expenditure of the year. The income side of 
“‘ the account shows the amount collected from the subject, and the 
“amount paid into the Exchequer within the year, and it is obvious 
“ that in order to give a balance the expenditure side ought to con- 
“ tain a statement of the payments out of the Exchequer during the 
“same period. ‘The expenditure sheet, however, has not been 
“ framed upon this principle, and with respect to some of the chief 
“ heads of service, such as the army and ordnance, instead of ex- 
“ hibiting a statement of the issues from the Exchequer, it gives the 
‘“‘ amount of payments by the distributing public officers, such as the 
“« Paymaster-General of the Army, and the Treasurer of the Ordnance, 
‘to whom the moneys required for their respective services are issued 
* from the Exchequer.”’ 

“The accounts of income and of expenditure are therefore ac- 
“ counts of different kinds, the one being an Exchequer account and 
“the other not, and no true balance can be struck by comparing 
“them together. The impossibility of striking a balance between 
“income and expenditure, by any examination of the present form 
“ of accounts, is of itselfa material defect, but this defect is also 
“ attended with the further inconvenience that it allows the possi- 
“bility of the existence of errors, which would necessarily be 
“ detected if the construction of the accounts were such as to require 
“a balance to be struck.” 

The committee stated that the “alterations they suggest in the 
“form and arrangement of these accounts will tend materially to 
‘“‘ render them more simple and intelligible.’ They also added that 
they “have not failed to remedy a defect in the forms which 
“they recommend; the expenditure side will show the issues made 
“frora the Exchequer, and not the payments by the distributing 
“* officers, and will therefore tally with the statement on the income 
“side, of sums paid into the Exchequer during the year.’ The 
entries in the forms proposed by the 1822 Select Committee are 
as follow: “An account showing on one side the total income 
“of the United Kingdom raised from the subject, and on the 
“ other side the whole of the public expenditure, exclusive of the 
“ sums applied to the reduction of the national debt, but including 
all the payments made out of the revenue in its progress to the 
“ Exchequer, as well as all payments made from the Exchequer itself.” 
Also, “An account showing on one side the total of that part of the 
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“ public income which is paid into the Exchequer, and showing on 
“ the other side all the payments out of the Hxchequer, exclusive of 
“the sums paid for the reduction of the national debt.” “ This 
* account it will be seen is a part only of the preceding, and each 
“‘ will show the same balance between the income and expenditure 
“ of the year.”’ “ But this account being confined to payments into 
“ and out of the Exchequer, and not embracing the payments made 
* out of the revenue in its progress to the Exchequer, can be pre- 
“pared at an early period after the end of the financial year.”’ 

The forms of accounts proposed by the Select Committee of 
1822 have continued in use, with but few changes, up to this time. 
The national income and expenditure has ever since been entered 
as the 1822 Committee suggested; and with one exception, the 
forms in use are the same. One additional account, now forming 
No. 1 of the series of accounts annually laid before Parliament, 
‘was added on Mr. Anderson joining the Treasury in 1854, “in order 
“to show that which the collection did not previously allow of, 
“the whole of the receipts and issues of the year at one view.” 
Further, the large deductions formerly made out of revenue in 
its progress to the Exchequer in payment of expenses of collec- 
tion,—the net receipts only being shown in the accounts prepared 
by the 1822 Committee,—have been discontinued; gross receipts 
being exhibited on the receipt side, and expenses of collection 
separately shown on the issue side. Various superannuation and 
other charges, previously paid out of revenue, have been transferred 
to the annual estimates, or placed on the Consclidated Fund, instead 
of being deducted out of gross receipts. The percentage rate of col- 
lection for the several branches of revenue, which the 1822 Committee 
proposed, has of late years been left out of the published accounts. 
The annual accounts, however, instead of being ready shortly after 
the close of the financial year, as the 1822 Committee proposed, are 
now usually laid before Parliament only in June. In 1882, 
appropriation audit of the accounts of the navy by the Osneie 
sioners of Audit, and in 1844 to 1846 a like audit of those of the 
army, ordnance, and commissariat was established. The Commis- 
sioners, however, merely certify how far expenditure for these 
branches agrees with the sums voted by the House of Commons 
under each vote; the great importance of making this audit 
effectual by distinguishing under separate votes the amounts to be 
applied to the several purposes for which moneys are so voted, will 
be seen by reference to the Reports of the Select Committee on 
Public Moneys and Miscellaneous Expenditure. These audited 
accounts are prepared and laid before Parliament about thirteen 
months after the close of the year to which they refer. 

This movement towards an appropriation audit of a very restricted 
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nature, by an independent authority, begun in 1832, enlarged in 
1844, and since partially applied to a few accounts, has at length 
_ been proposed to be extended, and will, on the Exchequer and Audit 
Departments Bill being passed, be applied (it is hoped) to all 
branches of receipt and expenditure of all services; but, as the 
audited accounts of the army and navy have not hitherto been 
used in any combined compilation, and are, merely isolated accounts 
presented to Parliament, and very rarely even matured, it would 
appear, that up to this date the only consolidated national accounts 
we possess, are those entered in the finance accounts, according to 
the forms drawn out in 1822; and the one account which purports 
to give the most comprehensive and complete view of the national 
transactions, is the one added in 1854 by Mr. Anderson, and headed 
“Cash account showing the whole of the financial operations of 
“the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, in connec- 
“ tion with the income and expenditure of the United Kingdom.” 


Vil.— Description of the English Accounts. 


The system on which the public accounting is conducted will be | 
found to be well described in the paper on public accounts, of 9th 
February, 1829,* by Messrs. Brooksbank and Beltz in the following 
words: “ A merchant considers his account of receipts and disburse- 
“ments during any year, as belonging to that year; but the accounts 
“of Government are frequently wanted, as far as they can be 
“‘ prepared, in two shapes; first, as an account of receipt and 
“ expenditure within the year, for the purpose of striking a balance 
“at the end of the period, as an account current: and, secondly, 
“as an account of the receipt and expenditure, belonging to a 
“‘ particular year, for the purpose of comparing expenditure with 
“the estimate for the same year.” “It will be obvious, that the 
“ first account, the account current, is indispensable, as the founda- 
“tion of every other account, and as the only correct mode of 
“ striking a balance, though it must include all payments made 
“ within the year by the principal and by the imprest accountants, 
“ whether such payments belong to the services of the current year, 
“or to any former one. The account of the actual disbursements 
“belonging to any one year, must be liable to alterations, and can 
“ therefore seldom be considered as quite perfect, for additions must 
“necessarily be made to it on account of all arrears of payments 
“ which may be claimed, but which occasionally do not come in till 
“ several years after they are due.” “ For ordinary purposes, when 
“ no important changes have occurred in the-state of the country 
“ to occasion a considerable variation in the expenditure, the average 
*¢ of anumber of years of the account current must nearly correspond 


* Page 6 of Parliamentary Paper of Ist June, 1829, 
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‘“‘ with the average of the charge account for those years, and will 
‘“‘ probably furnish as correct a criterion for judging of the rate of 
‘“‘ expenditure as can be wanted.” This committee, remarking on 
further objections urged against the accounts being so rendered, 
stated (p.77) that they were “fully aware of the fact adverted 
‘+o in these observations,” “that the payments within the year do 
“not afford a perfect comparison with the estimate for the year; 
‘“‘ vet, we consider, as we have already stated in our prefatory obser- 
‘‘ vations, that a running expenditure, when no material alterations 
‘“‘ are occurring, in the public services, and the annual estimates are 
*“‘ nearly the same. ‘The expenditure im the year, and for the year, 
“ will not vary very considerably; and that, for the purpose of 
“ comparison, either with the estimate or with the expenditure in 
“‘ the preceding year, such a return may be exceedingly useful,”’ if 
‘indeed the account current of payments in the year is to be con- 
‘* sidered as useless, and the account of payments for the year cannot 
“‘ be prepared, till the second year afterwards, little or no information 
‘“* would be obtained that could be of immediate service.” 

The system of basing the accounts on the payments within 
the year, was more fully urged in the report* of the committee 
on which Mr. Anderson, of the Treasury, served along with the 
late Mr. Brooksbank, Sir William Herries, and Mr. Thomas; 
the decision of the Lords of the Treasury was, by that report, 
urged to be given as to “what is the right principle upon 
‘“‘ which the estimates of the naval and military expenditure to be 
“laid before Parliament should be computed, and the accounts of 
‘“‘ that expenditure kept; whether the sums actually payable within 
“the year, or the debts to be contracted 7m the year, are the 
** amounts for which provision is to be made in the annual estimates.” 

The committee expressed their opinion, that “ great objections 
“exist to the practice of obtaining from Parliament grants of 
“ money not required to be disbursed until after the expiration of 
“the year for which they are voted.’ The committee considered 
such a course “to be altogether inconsistent with the design of the 
‘“ annual estimates,” and stated that “the practice of providing in 
“ the estimates for sums payable in the next or succeeding years, 
‘‘tends moreover, to weaken the control of Parliament over the 
‘‘ public expenditure, by placing funds at the disposal of a depart- 
“ment, which, not being required for its own immediate expenses, 
“may be employed for purposes not contemplated by Parliament,” 
and after referring to the reports of previous finance committees, 
this 1844 Committee quoted an extract from the Report of the 
1797 Committee on Finance, “that the most correct mode of voting 


* Dated 7th March, 1844, in Treasury Minutes, 
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‘sums for ordnance use, so far as Parliament is concerned, would 

mere be to make an estimate for the next year; te sums 

“which are estimated to be likely to be paid within the next year, 

“ and not the debts likely to be incurred in it, as is now done.” 
The 1844 Committee further stated that, “ ancine eround of objec- 
“ tion to the opposite principles on which these estimates have been 
“prepared, and the accounts of expenditure kept, is that they are 
‘at variance with tbat which prevails in the most important financial 
“operations of the country. The accounts of the annual income 
“of the kingdom are founded on the actual receipts 7m the year; 
“the account of the annual expenditure for the public debt is an 
“ account of actual payments 7m the year. Many other services are 
“yeoulated in the same way.’ The committee therefore recom- 
mended that the “estimates of the military-and naval departments 
‘“‘ should in future provide only for those expenses which are to be 
‘“‘ paid in the year.”’ This, they conceive, was “the most correct 
“ mode of forming an estimate, and the only one indeed susceptible 
“of general application. It is in accordance with the principle 
“‘ adopted by the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed 
“in 1822, to consider the best mode of simplifying the accounts 
“annually laid before Parliament, the balance-sheet recommended 
“ by that committee, and which has ever since been laid before 
“ Parliament, is simply a classified account current of the actual 
“receipt and expenditure into and from the Exchequer, within a 
“ definite period of time. The account is closed on the last day of 
“each quarter. In addition to those for the public dividends, the 
“charges for salaries, pensions, &c., in short, for all permanent 
“‘ public expenditure borne on the Consolidated Fund, though they 
‘“¢ become due on the quarter days, are necessarily excluded from the 
“ quarters so made up, and are not brought to account until they 
“are paid in the succeeding quarter.’ And in accordance with 
these recommendations the estimates and accounts since rendered 
have been drawn out to meet this one-sided or Treasury view. 


VIII —Defeets in the English Accounts. 


I now proceed to show that the English accounts are defectively 
prepared by quoting the evidence of competent witnesses, and enter 
into the subject in detail, owing to the generally prevailing belief as 
to the excellent state of our national accounts. In the 1829 “ Report 
“on Public Accounts,’ the commissioners after stating that the 
model of the accounts was furnished by the Select Committee 
appointed in the year 1822, for the purpose of arranging the annual 
accounts to be laid before Parliament, add “ that the annual accounts 
‘however, prepared according to that model, are confined to the 
“ Exchequer issues and receipts. They leave millions unexplained 
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“and unaccounted for in detail.” Sir Henry Parnell also, in his 
work on “ Financial Reform,’’ (p. 10 of the 4th edition, 1832) stated, 
that ‘the annual accounts that are laid before Parliament, are con- 
“fined to the Exchequer receipts and issues; they leave millions 
“unexplained and unaccounted for in detail; they state for 
“amstance, the expenditure of the army, navy, and ordnance, no 
“further than the gross amount of the issues for each of the 
“ services.’ Mr. Hoffay, an officer of great and varied experience, 
acquired in several departments of the public service, recorded an 
opinion that the “ problem of effectively checking the proceedings 
“ of the large administrative departments is still to be solved, and 
‘as its solution involves a total change in our system of accounta- 
“ bility and our existing institutions, | suppose we are not prepared 
“ to take the leap.” 

Mr. Anderson, of the Treasury, with an amount of practical 
knowledge rarely acquired by any one officer, has given such 
frequent evidence relative to the great defects in our national 
accounts, that it is difficult to restrict the extracts from his testi- 
mony showing how serious such defects are; but the evidence 
drawn from the 1856 Report on Public Moneys will alone, suffice 
for the purpose. Mr. Anderson’s description (wide Question 13874) 
of the accounts, is as follows: “Two accounts are annually pre- 
“sented to Parliament, in which the expenditure for naval and 
“‘ military services 1s shown; one is prepared by the Treasury, and 
“ the other is prepared by the departments charged with the detailed 
‘application of the grants.’ “It is necessary to point out the 
‘ distinction between the two accounts. The Treasury account is 
“ simply a cash account, commencing and terminating with the year ; 
“the expenditure side of the account is founded on the credits 
“ oranted by the Exchequer within the year of the account.” 
“‘ These credits do not represent the sum finally appropriated to the 
“ service of the year, but merely the amount drawn out to meet the 
“current payments ; as it is impossible to appropriate money at the 
‘time of issue to the year to which it may ultimately become 
“chargeable. This cash account must necessarily differ from the 
“ fina] service account in which the actual appropriation of the sums 
“ expended in the year, at home and abroad, is shown.” 

In reply to Question 1402, Mr. Anderson stated “ that there is 
“in the Exchequer Act a worse evil than the Exchequer credits.”’ 
“1 beg to refer the committee to the 24th clause of the Exchequer 
“ Regulation Act, which lays down the principle upon which the 
“ public accounts shall be prepared.’ The substance of it is this: 
“That the public account of expenditure shall be founded upon 
“ Exchequer credits, and not upon actual payments, that is a very 
“vicious principle; the Treasury account is to be founded upon 
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“assumptions and not upon facts, and the consequence of that is, 
as was pointed out in Lord Monteagle’s evidence, that the sum of 
** 1,464,000/. was issued to the paymaster on the last day of the 
“ quarter, to carry him on for the following week in April, the whole 
“ of which sum was charged in the public account as a sum finally 
“expended. It is nothing more than shifting the money from the 
“right hand pocket to the left, and putting it down as so much 
“spent; that money was not an actual payment, it was nothing 
‘‘ more than an advance of money made on account of the service of 
“ the following year, and therefore I say that to found your account 
“upon Exchequer credits, which is the consequence of your having 
“an Exchequer office, really falsifies the public accounts, and renders 
‘‘ the cash account a very imperfect one.” “The result of that was 
“that we had upwards of a million in the account of expenditure 
“ last year, which did not belong to it; but the law requires that the 
“account shall be made up on that principle, however faulty it may 
c¢ be.” 

In reply to Questions 1851 to 1856, Mr. Anderson explained 
** that the Exchequer credits when drawn from the Exchequer are 
“charged in the Exchequer accounts as issues for the public service, 
** and are considered as final issues by the Exchequer, and as so much 
“money withdrawn from the control of the Exchequer.”’ ‘ But the 
‘* Exchequer have no control in the matter; the Act of Parliament is 
“imperative, they are bound by the 24th clause of the Exchequer 
“ Act, to consider all such issues as payments, and charge them in 
“ the public accounts as such. The Treasury in the balance-sheet 
“‘ they prepare every quarter, are bound to foliow the same principle, 
“‘ and it is a very faulty one.” “ When once the Exchequer grants a 
“ credit, that credit must be charged in the accounts as expenditure. 
“| had frequent conversation with Mr. Brooksbank on that point, 
*“ he said it was well considered, and he objected to it, but the Com- 
‘* missioners insisted upon credits and not payments.” 

Further in reply to Questions 1800, 1801, 1818, 1832, 1833, 1835, 
3418, 3415, Mr. Anderson added, “that the Treasury are bound to 
“ found their accounts upon the accounts of the Exchequer, and that 
‘is one of the inconveniences I have pointed out. We are obliged, 
““ with every desire to improve our accounts and carry out a system 
“uniform with that which has been established in the great depart- 
‘ ments, tofound our accounts upon a false principle, because the law 
requires that we shall adapt the Exchequer account as the basis of 
“our own.” “ Even these books (exhibiting a complete set), I am 
“bound to found upon Exchequer credits ;” “I am obliged to carry 
“ out that system upon a false principle, because the Act of Parlia- 
“ment requires that our expenditure shall be founded on eredits, 
“and not upon actual payments, so that the books are perfect, but 
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“ the results are not.” “The account should not be based upon the 
‘ transactions of the Exchequer, but upon the payments of the pay- 
“master, in order to become really an account of payments.”’ 
“ What I said was not that that transaction was a fiction, but that the 
“ charge of expenditure in the account of the Treasury was a fiction, 
“as the payment had not been made. It would appear in the account 
“ of one year when it belongs to another.’ “It would have been far 
“ more correct to found the public accounts upon the payments of the 
“‘ paymaster than upon the credits of the Exchequer.” ‘It would 
“be better if all accounts of expenditure were founded upon actual 
“ nayments.’’ “The Exchequer account being founded upon credits 
“and not upon payments, does not show the unexpended balances 
“on the votes.” “The Exchequer account shows the transfer from 
“the Exchequer to the paymaster, but if the paymaster has not 
“ paid away that money, the Exchequer account would not show 
“it, whilst the paymaster’s would.” 

The “memorandum on financial control” which, subsequently to 
the above evidence, was placed before the Committee on Public 
Moneys, contains complete testimony from the highest source, 
as to the untruthfulness of Exchequer credits in representing 
expenditure. A brief extract therefrom as follows, I place before 
you:—‘“It will be necessary to alter the principle upon which 
“the accounts of the public expenditure are now prepared at 
“the Treasury.” “The proposed changes in the mode of issue and 
“‘ to the principle of charging the expenditure against the grants of 
“ Parliament, founding the charge upon actual payments, and hold- 
“ine the balances unapplied in the hands of paying officers as 
‘‘ money expended, will remedy those defects, and place the public 
‘accounts altogether on a sound basis.””’ “The substitution of 
“ actual payments for Exchequer credits is a change upon which 
‘ depends the truth of the public accounts.” But Lord Monteagle 
in his comments thereon very rightly declared, that this principle, 
if correct, ought to be extended so that the “ expenditure account 
“ will consist of final payments only,’”’ “carried down to the very 
“ rank and file of the army and to the seamen of the fleet;’’ “‘ every 
“balance in the hands of every pay office must then be dealt with 
‘‘ as forming part of a general balance.” 

The Select Committee on Public Moneys in their 1857 report, 
advised Parliament to make various changes in the national 
accounts, but until this year these recommendations have been 
mainly neglected; amongst other recommendations the Committee 
urged that “though by Act (10 Geo. LV, cap. 27) the annual account 
“ was required to be prepared”’ “ according to the actual receipt and 
‘issue of moneys at the Exchequer, and the 24th ‘section of the 
“ Exchequer Act (4 Will. IV, cap. 15) requires that the expenditure 
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‘in such account, so far as it relates to Great Britain, shall be made 
“up from the credits granted by the Exchequer, your committee 
“are satisfied from the evidence taken before them that the account 
“ of Exchequer credits cannot represent a true account of expendi- 
“ture; they therefore recommend that the basis of the account 
‘¢ should be the actual payments of the several paymasters to whom 
“ these credits are granted.’ The report also recommended other 
measures of importance for the correct statement of the national 
funds, but few of them have as yet been carried out, though one, 
the application of the appropriation audit to all services, is now 
proposed to be extended to all branches of the service, by the 
Audit Bill at present passing through the House of Commons. 


TX.— Remedies for Defects. 

From the above extracts it is evident that, recognizing the prin- 
ciple that the payments within the year are to be viewed as the expen- 
diture of the year, an erroneous construction has been placed on 
the word “payment,” by not regarding it as the final transfer of 
funds from the possession of Government financial officers to indi- 
viduals on final vouchers for services rendered; or, if this course 
could not under our system be carried out, then to have taken the 
actual funds placed, generally, to the credit of the financial officers 
to meet such demands, might have been the payments within the 
year. This construction vitiated the principle that only final pay- 
ments within the year should become charges of the year, and not 
mere Exchequer credits, portions of which remain unappropriated 
in the hands of financial officers at the close of the year, and large 
amounts remain at the end of the year undrawn in the Exchequer ; 
that is, the credits given by the Treasury to principal accountants 
on which to obtain funds, have net been used to the extent 
expected. 

If it had been deemed essential to view the money resources 
of the Government apart from these credits, in other words, to 
regard these credits as representing Government labilities to that 
extent, then another course might have been adopted, which, 
while preserving the advantage of this view, would yet have held 
intact the principle that the payments of the year was the actual 
amount of cash disbursed by Government officers within the 
year. That course would have been to record the totals of the 
Exchequer credits on the expenditure side, but to recredit from each 
cash accountant the unappropriated balances in the hands of all 
officers to whom credits or advances had been granted. The full 
measure of the Government liabilities would thereby be known, and 
the extent to which cleared off within a definite period, viz., the 
year of account. 
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I may here notice the Exchequer account laid yearly before Par- 
lament, which Lord Monteagle did not view favourably, and it is 
difficult to understand the entries in this account. It, however, 
may be so altered as to admit of the entries being made intelligible, 
and by a good analysis, it may even be made to serve as a useful 
check on the credits, drawings, and balances. 

But there is also another course open for adoption, and, perhaps, 
the most suitable under our present forms, it will also commend itself 
to attention as having the weight of the authority of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, having been proposed, in the memorandum on financial 
control and recommended in the following words :—“ It will be neces- 
“sary that true accounts should be prepared, in order to give Par- 
“ liament all requisite information as to the progress of revenue and 
“expenditure of the country.” ...‘ The first should be a general 
“account of the public income and expenditure as at present.”’ 
“The only change proposed in this account is that it should be 
“ founded on actual payments instead of credits. It should be clearly 
“understood that this account can never be more than a simple 
“cash account, commencing and terminating within the year. It 
“cannot be made to represent the expenditure chargeable against 
“the grants of the year, because at the time of its preparation the 
“expenditure applicable to the service of the year to which it will 
“relate will be far from complete. Still, the account will be a very 
“ useful one to Parliament, as it will represent, immediately after the 
“close of the financial year, the state of the Treasury cash account, 
“and the receipts and payments, compared with the estimated 
‘“‘ amounts in the budgets.”’ 

“The second account should embrace the expenditure of the 
“revenue departments for payments on account of charges of col- 
‘lection and management, and the expenditure on account of the 
“ several services included in the miscellaneous estimates, compared 
“with the sums granted for such services. This account, lke those 
“ for naval and military services, could not be accurately prepared 
‘* till several months after the expiration of the year, when all the 
‘payments applicable to the year’s service had been accounted 
(9 tor,” 

The views set forth in these excellent recommendations, evidently 
emanating from Mr. Anderson, would suflice to ensure the founda- 
tion of correct accounts for the nation, and fully corroborate the 
soundness of the opinions I have ventured to place before you. 

I may pass over the defects in our accounts brought to light, by 
inquiries since the 1857 Report of the Select Committee on Public 
Moneys, merely noting that the proceedings of the Select Com- 
mittee on Miscellaneous Expenditure, contain most valuable evidence 
that, until the irregularities in estimating, in accounting, and in 
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appropriating unused balances, no real remedies can be applied to 
ensure good accounting. 


| X.— Confusion and Complications from Faulty Mode of Accounting. 


I now proceed to show by recent testimony borne to the untrust- 
worthiness of the national accountancy, in evidence given to the 
1866 Select Committee on Public Accounts, that confusion and 
complication must be the result of incorrect accounting. 

Mr. Anderson, Mr. Chisholm, and Mr. Macaulay gave impor- 
tant evidence, which will apply both to the system of accounts 
hitherto in use, as well as to the modifications proposed to be made 
in the accounts by the bill now before Parliament. These witnesses 
showed that the system (based on legislative enactments), of con- 
tinuing to treat Exchequer credits as final expenditure, neutralizes 
the advantages gained by classifying the estimates into distinct 
votes. In truth, the present mode of accounting gives the Adminis- 
tration the power of setting aside the limits assigned by Parliament 
to expenditure. As regards Parliamentary control over the amounts 
allotted in the several votes, it is nearly the same as if the sum total 
of all the credits had been granted in one vote or in one lump sum; 
indeed it would be preferable so to vote all funds, and then ensure, 
by means of an independent board, these being expended on the 
detailed purposes set forth in the separate estimates. 

Mr. Chisholm, before the 1866 Select Committee, after explain- 
ing the defects in the accounts as kept up to 1822, maintained that 
*‘ by the forms in use since 1822, the finance accounts, on the other 
“ nand, are really of use. From 1822 up to the present time, the 
‘* exact balance-sheets can be got, and the exact accounts of payments 
“ into the Exchequer and of issues out of the Exchequer can be shown. 
*¢ And as by the finance accounts there is no statement of the actual 
‘“‘ payments made by the distributing officers, the payments which 
“* take place in some distant port, say Hong Kong or elsewhere, would 
“ not, supposing the vouchers had not come home, be entered in the 
*“‘ finance accounts. ‘These do show the real state of the case, as far 
“as the receipts into and ixsues from the Exchequer are concerned, 
“ but they do not show the payments by distributing officers. They 
“ show the purposes for which the money has been issued, but they 
“can only show that money has been paid out of the Exchequer 
“ ostensibly for certain objects, and that it is to be appropriated 
“‘ to these objects.” That he “knew not of any instance in which 
“‘ the money has not been finally applied to the object for which it 
‘“‘ was issued and appropriated. It is issued in the first place, to 
“the Paymaster-General; it goes into his balance, and that iden- 
“tical sum may be applied to another purpose for the time; but 
* still, the amount always remains to the credit of that service for 
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“ which it is issued, until it is finally so applied and discharged.” 
It was acknowledged that whilst “this is a matter of account after- 
“ wards, it may so happen that the money when issued all goes 
‘into one balance. It is not kept in separate sums, and therefore 
‘you cannot tell how it is applied, and when the accounts are finally 
*¢ squared, you may find that the whole of an issue made for one vote 
‘has: not been expended, whilst a great deal more than the grant for 
“another vote has been expended.” ‘In that case the finance 
“ accounts will not show to what objects the issues which have been 
*‘ made for the votes have been applied, but it was apprehended that 
‘it is the principal object of this bill to supply this deficiency by 
* supplemental accounts of appropriation audit.” 

It was maintained, however, that “ the insertion of the words in 
*¢ the clause to show the services or votes on account of which the issues 
‘‘ may be authorised shall be set forth in such orders,”’ was of use, as 
it is known that the sums so issued can be appropriated and placed to 
the credit of those services. They are issued intentionally for those 
services. It was stated to be the main object of this bill “to make 
* provision for the keeping of accounts, to show with respect to 
‘“‘ each vote on one side the amount granted by Parliament, and also 
‘¢ the amount issued for that purpose, and on the other side to show 
*‘ the actual appropriation of that money.”’ “That has never been 
‘¢ done with regard to the civil service votes.”” “ But that has refe- 
*‘rence to the appropriation audit.” When asked why—secing 
that even when passed, that 1s, when money is issued under these 
orders, as to the mention of the services or votes, you cannot tell to 
which vote it is applied—why go through the form of stating on the 
order to what vote it is to be applied, the reply was, that “ without 
“that you cannot have any expenditure accounts at all. That is 
“to say, unless the particular service is so stated upon which to 
“ base the accounts of expenditure, no complete account of expen- 
* diture can be made out till many months after the expiration of the 
*¢ year or quarter to which they relate, and that he (Mr. Chisholm) 
“ did not see how any balance-sheet at all could be made out.” 
It was admitted by Mr. Chisholm that, “supposing an order 
* for an issue from the Exchequer to the Paymaster-General of 
“ t0,000/. upon the Poor Law Account, and of 1,o00/. upon the 
** Secret Service Account or some Foreign Service Account, and 
* supposing that a bill much exceeding the 1,000/. comes in for 
*‘ payment, and that much less than 10,000/. is required on the poor 
‘ vote, then the Paymaster-General uses the balance of the 10,000/. 
“to meet the excess over the 1,000/., whatever it may be, retaining 
*‘ the balance he has received on account of the poor law, so that 
“the Paymaster-General does not always apply the exact sum issued 
** under the order at that time.” 
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Mr. Anderson explained, “that when the Paymaster- General 
* overpays from a vote in the manner above stated, he immediately 
“applies to the Treasury for a credit to put the balance of that 
“account right; therefore, he may possibly pay upon a vote to-day 
“upon which an issue has not been made, but, in that case, he 
*‘ will get an issue to-morrow for that vote. The moment a vote 
*‘ is overdrawn, he applies to the Treasury for an order upon it. The 
* consequence is, that the payments by the Paymaster-General, and. 
“ the issues to him on the votes to enable him to make those pay- 
“ ments, approximate as nearly as possible.” ‘“‘ The Treasury have 
“returns from the Paymaster-General every month, showing the 
“ state of every vote, and of the cash he holds applicable to every 
** vote of Parliament; and the moment the Treasury see that one 
“is overdrawn, an issue is made to set it right.’’ In reply to the 
objection that “in case of a payment abroad, not known till long 
“after it has been made, the return would make out that money 
“out of the vote has not been expended at all, while, in fact, more 
“than the balance appearing in the returns has been expended 
“ abroad. Whenever that occurs, the account is laid before Par- 
“liament, and a vote is taken to make it good.’ And in reply 
to the remark that “this must be done afterwards, when the appro- 
“ priation audit has been terminated, and that it will not be known 
*‘ before,’ Mr. Anderson stated that ‘it will be known before, 
** because any payment made abroad must ultimately come out of 
“the Paymaster’s fund, though the advance is made, in the first 
‘instance, out of the funds in the Treasury chest; the words re- 
** quiring the insertion of the services for which the issues from the 
‘“* Exchequer were made were intended to meet the existing Act of 
“ Parliament, which requires that the account of income and expen- 
* diture shali be founded on the Exchequer issues.”’ 

Sir W. Dunbar, the present head of the Audit Board, then pointed 
out “that the present system is one of special credits.” “The 
‘Treasury makes its requisition upon the Controller of the 
‘“¢ Exchequer for each separate service, and the Controller makes 
“the issue, if he finds that the credit is demanded legally, for 
‘a specific amount of each separate service with appropriation.”’ 
“But under this Bill there is a power given to the Treasury to 
“which attention may be called. By the 12th clause, taken in 
“‘ connection with the later clauses (14,15, 16 and 17), the credit 
“ which the Treasury is entitled to demand from the Controller 
“of the Exchequer, is a credit limited only by the amount of the 
‘ways and means, and the charges on the Consolidated Fund. 
“ The Treasury is empowered especially by the 17th clause, to demand 
‘in one credit the whole amount of the ways and means granted by 
Parliament. It may also happen that 15,000,0000/. or 20,000,0001., 
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*‘ or more, may be asked for in one credit; whereas, at the time that 
“* credit is granted, there may be in the Exchequer a balance falling 
“ short of the amount of the credit. That was the point to which the 
** attention of the committee was directed. It is the effect of several 
“ clauses taken together, but particularly ofthe 17th clause.” It was 
the opinion of Sir W. Dunbar, that “it was objectionable in principle 
*‘ and practice that the Controller should be required to grant a credit 
** exceeding the balance in his account ; for example, that the Treasury 
** should have authority to operate upon a credit for 20,000,000/., when 
“‘ there may be only 5,000,000/. at the Bank.’ He also stated that 
“* he believed the Treasury have the power of drawing out each vote 
“ separately, and dealing with the money as suggested ; but that is a 
“‘ power which they never could exercise, and, of course, it was never 
*‘ contemplated by Parliament, that it would be a difficult operation 
“‘ at the present moment, as the Controller would not grant a credit 
** in excess of his balance at the Bank.” 
Mr. Macaulay also stated, that ‘if, immediately after the passing 
* of the Appropriation Act, there should happen to be, by any accident, 
“in the Exchequer money enough to meet the whole of the grants 
“‘ voted by Parliament, say 70,000,000/., the Treasury might, at the 
‘‘ present time, draw the whole of it out the day after the Act was 
“ passed and place it in the Pay Office.’ Mr. Anderson explained 
“that the present Exchequer Act provides that the accounts of 
“the income and expenditure upon which the surplus revenue is 
** calculated, for the reduction of debt, shall be founded upon credits 
“ granted, and therefore, every credit granted must be assigned to 
“the vote. That the words used in the 17th clause of the bill, 
‘* requiring that the services or votes, on account of which the issues 
“from the Exchequer may be authorised, shall be set forth in 
“such orders, are therefore absolutely necessary to enable the 
“Treasury to prepare certain accounts required by Act of Parlia- 
** ment.”’ 
Mr. Macaulay apprehended that “the object of this provision is, 
“to enable the Treasury to prepare certain accounts required by 
Act of Parliament,’’ and ‘“‘to enable Government to lay before 
Parliament those accounts which are known by the name of 
finance accounts;’’ Mr. Anderson added, that “ these are very im- 
portant accounts; they are the balance-sheets which are laid before 
Parliament every quarter.’ ‘ That those words in the 17th clause 
‘ have reference to the issue from the Exchequer account, and not 
“to the payments in the Paymaster-General’s account.” ‘And the 
‘“ Act requires that these accounts of expenditure should be made 
“use of, from those Exchequer issues, and not from the Paymaster- 
“ General’s payments; therefore the Treasury must: assign them to 
‘the votes.’ “ But although the Paymaster-General may use the 
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‘“‘ money as one fund, he holds the balance issued for a particular 
** service, as applicable to that service; it is a mere matter of 
* account.’? And Mr. Chisholm added, that “if the Paymaster- 
“General uses the money for another purpose, it will be merely an 
“advance. The purpose for which it is issued will be the purpose 
“ for which it is to be finally appropriated ; and it will also be appro- 
“ priated in his books. It is only by that means that he can keep 
“his accounts of public expenditure under the separate heads, and 
“give also to the Controller and Auditor-General the materials 
‘“* by which his accounts are to be checked.”’ . 

Mr. Anderson explained that “ though the Act which requires 
“ that the Exchequer credits be taken as the basis of the expenditure, 
“‘ as now entered in the finance accounts, is proposed to be repealed 
“by the bill, yet, that of this Act, known as the Exchequer Act 
“* of 1834, all the provisions referring to these credits are re-enacted 
“in the bill, because they affect a great many financial operations, 
“such as the calculations of the surplus revenue, and its applica- 
“tion to the debt,” further adding, ‘“ that they are obliged to insert 
‘in the bill the words requiring the credit of the Exchequer issues 
** to be given to the different votes.” 

The question was then raised by the select committee, “ whether 
“ there be any other system upon which the accounts of expenditure 
‘could be prepared, and which would be better, or as good as the 
“ system of founding them upon the Exchequer credits.” And 
Mr. Anderson stated that “the law might be altered, by saying 
“ that they shall be founded upon the payments of the Paymaster- 
“ General, instead of upon the issues of the Exchequer, but he 
** doubted whether Parliament would ever agree to that, because 
‘“‘ it would delay the accounts to such a late period.” | 

The select committee then specially called on Mr. Macaulay 
for his opinion, and ag this officer’s evidence is applicable to the 
past as well as the proposed system of national accounting, and 
as he has had long experience, with matured knowledge well tried 
by examinations before select committees, his testimony as to the 
dependence to be placed on the accounts, is peculiarly valuable. 
It is also the more useful from being given from a point of view 
differing from that which the officers of the Treasury very 
naturally, though one-sidedly, look at these measures. Being 
called on to state whether he agreed in the views expressed 
by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Chisholm, he replied, “ that he quite 
“agreed in this, that if any accounts of the transactions of the 
“Government are to be laid before Parliament, at the dates at 
*‘ which the finance accounts are laid before Parliament, the accounts 
*“ must be prepared upon the plan on which the finance accounts 
“ are now prepared, and upon no other plan; and jf he objects to 
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‘the finance accounts at all, it is because he thinks the heading 
‘‘ of the accounts is calculated to mislead members.” ‘It is stated 
“to relate to ‘income and expenditure,’ but it is not what is 
“ properly understood to be expenditure, that is embraced in these 
*‘ accounts; there may be instances in which it is so, but as a 
“ seneral rule it is not, and it cannot be. In point of fact, the 
** finance account is whatever the Treasury may choose to make it. 
“* He added that he did not in the least degree mean to say that the 
‘Treasury do not draw upon the votes, so as to accommodate very 
“ fairly the relation between the drafts and the probable expendi- 
“ture; but the Treasury is under no obligation to do this; they 
“ might if they pleased, draw upon the votes in succession, beginning 
“with Vote No. 1, and going right through to the end; and in 
“that case the finance accounts at the termination of the first 
“ quarter would show that the first forty votes were altogether 
“ exhausted, and that the other votes had not been drawn upon 
“at all. The finance accounts, it must be borne in mind, exhibited 
“nothing else but issues and credits.” The only thing he would 
suggest is, that the “ heading of the accounts should be varied, and 
“ that it shonld be ‘the Account of the Receipts of Revenues, and 
“¢Tssues from the Exchequer.’’’? “It is not an account even 
“‘ approximately, at least it is not known to be so, of expenditure.” 

He gave as an instance, which will show in the plainest manner 
how the matter stands, that “the finance accounts of last year were 
“laid upon the table of the House, he believed in the month of 
“ April; that is to say, the finance accounts, purporting to show 
“‘ the income and expenditure of the financial year, terminating on 
* the 31st March preceding, were laid upon the table of the House 
“ of Commons about the end of the following month. But that 
“account purports to show the expenditure on account of the army, 
‘“‘ whereas, the War Office does not know its expenditure, until 
‘a year afterwards.’ “The account purports to show the issues. 
‘He did not deny that the account may be a useful one, but he 
“ thought it very advisable that it should not state itself to be what 
‘it really ig not—an account of income and expenditure—but that 
‘it should be called an account of income and issues.”’ 

Mr. Anderson here pointed out, that this is the title of the. 
account. “ An account of the gross public income of the United 
“ Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in the year ending 30th 
* June, 1864, 30th September, 1864, 31st December, 1864, and 31st 
_ March, 1865, and of the actual issues within the same periods.”’ 
‘“‘ These issues are Exchequer issues.”” Mr. Macaulay again stated, 
that he “referred to that which is the material account, that is to 
“ say, the account which shows all the issues in respect of the votes, 
“viz. the general account at the beginning.’ This account is 
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entitled, “cash account, showing the whole of the financial ope- 
“rations of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
‘in connection with the income and expenditure of the United 
“ Kingdom, between the 1st day of April, 1864, and the 31st March, 
“1865.” “Tt is called the cash account, and relates to the financial 
“ operations in connection with the income and expenditure.” ‘ He 
‘did not think it purports to be an accurate account of every sum: 
‘that has been spent.’ He did not, of course, mean that “it is 
“ framed with the view of doing so, but, undoubtedly, members are 
“ habitually misled by it.” He had been asked many times (and he 
was sure members of Parliament would bear him out in that) “ how 
“is it, that you get this account of expenditure so soon as you do?” 
“He did not in the least mean to say, that persons who have 
“studied the subject, would suppose that it is any account of ex- 
“ penditure, but he thought it was apt to mislead.’ “ No doubt,” 
he added, “if Parliament requires it, the Commissioners of Audit 
“ might always make up an account of the votes which are charged 
“with particular sums. They can always do that, but his point is, 
“not that this is an undesirable account to have, but that the title 
‘of it is calculated to mislead. That account may be anything 
“ the Treasury may choose to make it. For instance, supposing the 
“ expenditure on a given service were rather more than it ought to 
“be, the Treasury would not draw upon the vote for that service, 
“which would supply the service by money derived from other 
* sources, so that, in point of fact, the account of expenditure in 
‘respect to that service would be exactly what the Treasury might 
“ choose to make it.”’ 

The select committee endeavoured to elicit evidence on the 
complications in the accounting, and in answer to the question 
“whether the deception which the Treasury, if so disposed, might 
“ practise on Parliament, by drawing upon certain popular votes, 
“and spending the money on unpopular votes, must ultimately be 
“ discovered ?”? Mr. Macaulay replied, “ Certainly;’? and when 
called on to suggest any means of preventing the Treasury from 
following that system if so minded, he stated that “he did not think 
“ the Treasury could possibly be prevented from doing it, so long as 
“eredits are dealt with in the same manner as they are in this 
*““account.’’ He did not suppose “that the Treasury would (in- 
‘deed, it would be very foolish of them if they did) misrepre- 
“sent one quarter’s account, because they would be found out in 
“ next quarter’s account, or the following. The case,” Mr. Macaulay 
said, “is something of this kind:—gsupposing public opinion were 
“excited about the expenditure in respect to some particular 
‘service, and the Government were called on at any moment to lay 
“ before Parliament a statement of what, during a given term, had 
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“been spent on that service, the Treasury might, if they based their 
“ statements on Exchequer issues, make it whatever they pleased ;” 
reiterating his opinion, ‘that he did not think it possible to prevent 
‘“‘ their doing so.’ Mr. Anderson then added, that he “did not 
“quite agree with Mr. Macaulay in that, because the regulations 
‘¢ under which the issues are made restrict the Treasury very much 
‘‘ more than Mr. Macaulay supposes. Take, for instance, this first 
‘amount of expenditure in the finance accounts; a sum amounting 
‘to rather more than 26,000,c00/. goes for the debt. All that 
‘‘ money is issued to the Bank of England to pay the debt. The 
‘“‘ Treasury cannot issue less than the amount of the dividends which 
“are due, nor issue more; there would be no object in issuing 
‘“ more, and in fact they cannot do so. The next item of expen- 
‘“‘ diture is, the charges upon the consolidated fund; they are all 
“ defined, and the auditors would be able to find out immediately if 
‘¢+oo much were issued. Independently of that, the Treasury has 
“no object in doing so. The only case in which the observation 
‘“ would apply, is in reference to the army, navy, and civil services ; 
“and with regard to those issues, the Treasury makes them upon 
‘the application of the officers entrusted with the duty of making 
‘the payments. The Paymaster-General receives from the War 
‘‘ Office a return of the different demands and orders which he has 
“to pay. Upon those orders he shapes his applications to the 
“ Treasury for credits, and it is upon those applications that the 
“ Treasury make the issues. The Treasury have no discretion in 
“the matter; all that the Treasury does is, when the Paymaster- 
“ General applies under a particular vote for money, to see that 
“there is money on the vote to give him. If there were not, the 
“ Treasury would call upon the department entrusted with the 
“ expenditure to show the cause of the excess that had taken place. 
‘Therefore the Treasury has no object whatever in cooking the 
“ accounts, if he might so express himself.”’ 

Mr. Macaulay declared that he “ did not for a moment mean to 
“ say that they actually cooked the accounts.” 

Mr. Anderson reiterated, “that the Treasury makes no issues, 
“except upon the application of other persons.’’ “ He thought it a 
“ oreat advantage to be able to lay before the Government every — 
‘“‘ week, or any day, if necessary, an exact statement of the funds at 
“ disposal in the Exchequer.”’ 

Mr. Macaulay observed “that he had no objection at all to the 
‘ way in which the point was put, in the question just addressed to 
“ Mr. Anderson. He did not object to the account as an approxi- 
“ mate statement of the issues for expenditure, but having seen, 
“‘ since he had been at the Audit Office, so many instances in which 
‘“‘ members of the House of Commons haye been puzzled with that 
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“ account in consequence of the heading, he thought 16 desirable to 
“make an alteration.” 


XI.—Summary of Complications, Defects, and Remedies. 


These views of officers of large experience fully snow how inade- 
quate the statements submitted to Parliament are, to supply a correct 
account of the expenditure of the country, and how ineffectual they 
must prove as a means of control over executive officers. “What is 
wanted is not to supersede these documents, which may be useful in 
giving, at an early date, an approximate idea of the expenditure of 
the year, but to supplement them by an account of actual transac- 
tions, to be used as an effectual instrument of control and check, 
besides affording the people that insight into the financial affairs of 
the nation by which alone they can feel satisfied that the demands 
of the Government, when bringing forward the annual budget, are 
based on an accurate knowledge of the past and a just appreciation 
of ensuing expenditure. 

The above evidence shows that the national accounts of the 
kingdom, as at present rendered, are based upon forms and instruc- 
tions drawn out in 1797 and 1822 by select committees of the 
House of Commons, that the Exchequer receipts, and Exchequer 
credits granted to principal accountants, are, by Act of Parliament, 
declared to be the year’s receipts and expenditure of the United 
Kingdom. The evidence of Mr. Anderson in 1856, before the Select 
Committee on Public Moneys, showed that he viewed the whole 
system of making expenditure depend on Exchequer credits instead 
of on actual payments, to be vicious in principle; nevertheless, an 
examination of the evidence given recently before the 1866 Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the Bill now passing 
through Parliament, will show that the Exchequer credits will con- 
tinue to be taken as the expenditure of the nation, instead of the 
actual issues by the principal accountants. As this practice was 
established mainly to allow of an account being promptly laid before 
Parliament, the delays now about to be caused deserve attention. 

The new bill only requires the Treasury to prepare this im- 
portant finance account, “on or before the 30th September in 
“every year, showing the issues made from the consolidated fund 
“in the financial year ended on the 31st March preceding, for the 
‘‘ interest and management of the public funded and unfunded 
“ debt, for the civil list, and all other issues in the financial year, for 
“ services charged directly on the said fund.” “ That such account 
“shall be laid before the House of Commons by the Treasury, on 
“or before the 31st of January, in the following year, if Parlia- 
“ ment be then sitting, and if not sitting, then within one week after 
“ Parliament shall be next assembled.” 
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The most important arguments urged by the 1822 Select Com- 
mittee, and ever since, in favour of making the national account of 
income depend on the actual money receipts by the Exchequer, and 
the expenditure depend on the Exchequer credits, was, that “the new 
“‘ form of account of expenditure, by being so confined to payments 
“into and out of the Exchequer, can be prepared, at a very early 
“ period after the end of the official year, and will be presented to Par- 
‘“‘ liament at the commencement of each session.’? From an exami- 
nation of “ Hansard,” I find that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when moving for the appointment of the 1822 Select Committee, 
stated, that ‘besides the duty of this committee, as regards sim- 
“ plifying the accounts annually laid before the House of Commons, 
‘he had also the further object for the committee, of arranging 
‘‘ for the national accounts being made up at the earliest possible 
“ period,” and according to Mr. Anderson’s evidence before the 
Committee on Miscellaneous Expenditure, “the present limit is 
“ three months after the expiration of the financial year.” This 
limit is, under the new bill, to be greatly extended. 

We have thus the national accounts based on a faulty system, 
in order to allow of their carly submission to Parliament; and yet 
the date fixed by the present bill, for their future submission, 
is extended to a period of the year when Parliament is usually 
prorogued ; the accounts of the year will not be available to the 
House of Commons till eleven months after the official or financial 
year las closed. That this delay will arise, no one, who has any 
experience of official duties can doubt. The officers will avail them- 
selves of the limit allowed by law for compiling these accounts; even 
when asked to expedite their preparation, they will, as has been done 
in like cases, reply, that the legal period for rendering them has not 
yet arrived. The question, therefore, arises, whether the practical 
exactness of the French system, even with the delay said to be 
involved, is not superior to our inaccurate accounting, with the 
delay which is now to be allowed. We are extending the time for 
presenting, without effecting any improvement in the quality or 
character of, the accounts, and yet the little practical use of these 
accounts, even in their present form,is shown by Mr. Anderson’s 
reply to Question 443 in the Inquiry into the Miscellaneous Expendi- 
ture, when he stated, “I do not think there is much in these 
“accounts that is required for that purpose [as a check upon 
* estimates], the use of them is principally as a matter of record ag 
“to revenue, and the various other details as to taxation.” As 
already suggested, retain the present finance forms as early approxi- 
mate statements, but supplement them by accounts of actual pay- 
ments by the Paymaster-General, in preference by’a final account 
of actual audited expenditure, to be laid before Parliament at the 
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earliest practicable date after the close of the year; this need never 
exceed twelve months; but a cash or treasury account of actual 
incomings and outgoings could be supplied monthly, and would be 
useful as a cash account. 

Tt will be convenient to contrast the details of one French 
department with one of our departments. I select for comparison 
the War Departments of the two countries; premising that, as 
financial uniformity exists in all French departments, it necessarily 
enforces stability in the arrangement of budgets and accounts, 
whereas each English department, by conducting its financial duties 
mainly on its own rules, makes such changes as they see fit. Now, 
up to the amalgamation of the ordnance services of this country 
with those of the infantry and cavalry, in 1856-57, the headings and 
forms used for the estimates and accounts of these separate services 
were uniform for most of the years between 1882-383 and 1856-57. 
Since 1856-57, so many changes have been made in the headings and 
forms, that it is impossible to classify the budget and accounts under 
heads common to more than two or three of the past ten years. 
The naval estimates and accounts have continued to be drawn out 
on a more uniform system, and the classification of the entries for a 
series of years is more easily made; but even in this branch changes 
which are objectionable, because they destroy the link, have taken 
place. The budgets of accounts of France are in great contrast. 
The figures under the minor and major heads can be easily taken 
out and arranged in tables for a long series of years. 

The classification in the main heads of the appropriation account 
of the year must necessarily follow those in the yearly Appropria- 
tion Act. The Commissioners of Audit in certifying to the amounts 
expended by each of the two great services, compare the total sums 
expended under each vote, with the amounts under the heads 
specitied in the Appropriation Act. It might have been expected 
that some degree of uniformity in the designations would have been 
secured by this examination; but the Audit Board having only had 
the duty of contrasting the one year’s expenditure under each head 
with the sums voted by the House for that one year, little connec- 
tion has existed between the headings of that one year, with those 
of any other previous year, and even where the nomenclature may 
be the same, the detailed services under these heads are so dissimilar 
as to vitiate all comparison. 

A Treasury minute of 8th September, 1846, directed, that “in 
“ order to afford to the House of Commons every facility for con- 
“ trasting the estimates of the prospective year with the rates for 
“the past year, it is very desirable that the classification of the 
‘** expenses should be subject to as little variation as possible. Their 
‘* Lordships therefore direct that no alteration in the present classifi- 
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“ cation of the services to the army, navy, and ordnance estimates 
“ shall be made without having been previously submitted to and 
“sanctioned by this board.’? There are many resolutions of the 
House of Commons, Treasury orders, suggestions from select 
committees, containing most excellent instructions for the pre- 
paration of estimates and accounts, all or most of which have been, 
as the above, disregarded by the departments of the State. 

There is also one evil resulting from the English changes, to 
which I specially call attention. It is a defect which our colleague, 
Dr. Farr, has already brought to notice, in one of the reports 
addressed by him to the Statistical Congress of Paris. It is the 
impossibility of using the statistical arrangement of the figures in 
the estimates and accounts as a check on the expenditure. Now, 
having practically employed the statistical check in controlling the 
military expenditure of our Indian empire, I cannot but express 
my entire concurrence in the opinion which Dr. Farr has given 
of its great utility. The detailed headings of a complete set of 
budgets and of accounts uniformly classified during a series of 
years—if indicating services of a uniform character—afford, by 
the statistical arrangement, the means of judging as to the account- 
ing accuracy, and the figured entries enable us to judge as to 
the economy, or otherwise, with which the services are carried on. 
The French have set us an example worthy of our attention; from 
their collection of budgets and accounts the information therein 
could be abstracted into one sheet, with columns for each year, and 
under heads in use at the present time, very closely the same as 
those employed twenty years previously. 


XII.—Differences in Details between English and French Accounts. 


There are some differences in the accountancy of France and 
England, attended with important results. The periods for opening 
and closing the yearly accounting of the two countries, vary con- 
siderably. The French financial year is the same as the calendar 
year, and facilitates the opening and closing of many transactions 
of civil and official life, whereas our financial year ends 31st March, 
whilst many transactions, from their nature, must close, as in 
France, with the 38lst December. The French year’s accounts 
comprise all payments in complete settlement of all liabilities in- 
curred within the year to which the account belongs. To this end, 
the period over which money payments may be made, is extended 
beyond the year within which the lability arises. This extension of 
the term of payment has varied at different times, and of late years 
has been narrowed. At present, the period beyond the year, within 
which these payments may be made, is fixed up to 81st August of 
the year foliowing that in which the lability arises; the time for 
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ordering payment is restricted to the 31st July; the extra month up 
to 81st August being allowed for the claims, so ordered, being paid. 
But, practically, the limit of payment is still further curtailed in 
France, for though, in theory, each minister is the authority for 
authorizing payments to be made on final bills, yet, in practice, the 
ministers, as in the War Department, delegate to the intendants- 
general of the military division the power of ordering expenses to 
be paid. The minister of war, however, restricts the operation of 
this power to the delegated authority up to the last day, inclusive, 
of the fifth month of the year (81st May) which follows the period 
to which the year of service belongs; the payments on these orders 
are also restricted to within the sixth month; all orders not paid 
on or before that date are annulled, and the payment can only be 
made with the authority of the finance minister. 

This arrangement is one that has been partially tried in this 
country, in respect to the ordnance accounts. Its failure was, 
however, owing partly to defective audit, but mainly to the impos- 
sibility of adapting the system of accounts to suit the convenience 
of the Treasury, the special duty of which, apart from that of 
general control, is one solely involving cash transactions within the 
year. Thesystem of keeping the accounts of expenditure designated 
in the Report of the 1829 Commissioners as the “charge of the 
year,’ or, as I have termed it, the cost of the service of the year, 
was set aside in favour of the one now in force, “ of payments within 
“the year.”’ There is much to be said on both sides of the question. 
It is right that the Government should be acquainted with the 
probable cash demands on the Exchequer within the year, and all 
estimates should keep this object in view. But in order to ensure 
accuracy in ascertaining the real liabilities incurred within the year, 
for statistical purposes, for a right appreciation of the disturbing 
effects of warfare, or for the financial effect of any convulsion, or 
any unusual condition of things, it is essential to represent the 
“ charge of the year,’ that is, the expenditure truly appertaining 
to, any one particular year and to every year per se. If a system, 
therefore, could be devised (and it is quite feasible), which would 
combine both the Treasury and departmental objects, it would be a 
ereat gain. 

The French accounts afford the means of solving the problem, 
and justly deserve our attention; the issue of money in payment of 
the liability, or charge of the year, is very carefully guarded by 
clear and distinct rules, from those abuses to which the system of 
defraying the cost of the year’s liability, after the close of the year 
in which incurred, is open. The limitation of the use to which 
budgetary credits can be applied, in payment of claims, is one of the 
checks, but the greatest of all is the clearness and fulness with which 
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the whole of the expected liabilities or charges of the year are set 
forth in the budget, showing, when services are performed, whether 
their cost was anticipated. The necessity imposed on all depart- 
ments of France of drawing out during the year twelve estimates 
of the monthly funds required to meet the payments falling due in 
each month, under each of the minor heads of the budgets, furnish 
another protection against a misapplication of credits, and afford 
timely warning that the budget amounts are not adhered to, or are 
insufficient. The services, in payment of which these funds are to 
be apphed, must also be proved to have been actually performed, 
not after, but within, that year; the cost of those services being 
fully established on settled data, these justify the payment of the 
claim, if made within the six or eight months after the close of the 
year. Indeed so fully must any system of accounting for habilities 
incurred within a defined period provide for the payment of each 
habilty being clearly shown, that in a very valuable memorandum, 
dated 27th March, 1854,* Mr. Anderson stated, ‘‘the votes of 
“ Parliament are granted not only for distinct services but for 
** distinct periods ; thus, misappropriation may take place either by 
“applying the money voted for one service to defray the charge 
“for a different service, or by appropriating the surplus of a par- 
“ ticular service for one year to the same service for a subsequent 
“year.” The entries in our accounts are, therefore, not true 
representatives of the facts. This very sound rule, if rightly 
applied, would practically establish the French system of paying for 
the liability incurred within a fixed period, and show the cost in the 
account of the year to which the service belongs. 

Then again, as to the payments for stores, or supplies of pro- 
visions and war material, in the control of which we entirely fail, 
the French require that the purchase of all these supplies, in quan- 
tities and kinds, should agree with the budget entries, and be proved 
to have been ordered, and delivery made, within the year or within 
the first two months after the year has closed, in order to justify the 
payments being legally charged on the sums provided in the expired 
year’s budget. So exactly are the store accounts of French depart- 
ments kept, that the value of stores purchased within any year, may 
be, and is, with rare exceptions, debited to the account of the 
year in which consumed. If in excess of the year’s consumption, 
the accounts are so admirably arranged as to allow the cost of the 
surplus to be carried over to the next year’s account. But then 
the separate account of the value of assets kept in France, but not 
in England, facilitates this accounting. Other conditions exist for 
bringing all the charges or liabilities of the French budgetary year 
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to an exact settlement within eight months after the close of the 
year; the practical bearing which final payments have on their 
prompt settlement, is one means. The most important is, to dis- 
courage all imprests or advances in anticipation of services being 
performed, and, when unavoidable, to restrict the few advances 
within the narrowest limits, to specially named cases, for a few 
stated services. The proportions to be advanced, the purposes for 
which authorised, the time during which such outstandings may 
remain unsettled, are laid down by imperial decree, and the rules 
enforced with great strictness. | 

The practical result of guarding against advances is that, with 
few exceptions, no moneys are drawn from the Treasury until 
required in full settlement of claims. Moreover, even the advances 
are arranged to be adjusted within the period for closing the 
accounts of the year. Accounts are thereby based on completed 
transactions; the enforcement of this kind of accounting causes 
the charges or liabilities of the year to be promptly presented for 
examination ; it also entails on the Government the duty of promptly 
paying claims; the final payments within the year must necessarily 
approximate to the amount of the liabilities incurred; and by 
agreeing closely with the actual cash issues, under the cash account 
of the Treasury, a close approach to the charge of the year. 

The English system of accounting is in marked contrast with 
that of France; the financial year ends with the 31st March, and 
therefore differs from the French year of account, and also from the 
calendar year. The money receipts and the money payments within 
that financial year, are the data from which theoretically our 
accounts are prepared. But here again, there is a distinction of a 
peculiar character between these two kinds of data, and, at the risk 
of repetition, I must again bring the differences to notice, believing 
that it is the cause of all our false accounting. 

The actual moneys placed to the credit of the Exchequer within 
the year, form the receipt side of the national accounts, whereas it 
is merely the credits given from the Exchequer within the year that 
form the expenditure side; but the Exchequer may not be drawn 
on to the fullest extent authorized by the credits, or if drawn on 
by the principal accountants to whom the credits are given, yet all 
the moneys so obtained may not be paid away within the financial 
year; or, as shown above, even if paid away, yet not for the services 
for which the credits were granted. These unissued and unused 
balances, remaining at the end of the year, ought consistently with 
the English theoretical system, to be re-surrendered, but the 
practice is not uniformly enforced for all departments. The English 
system erroneously regards only the money view of the question 
and ignores the service aspect; the French consider and respect 
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both views, and have the good from both. However great may be 
our outstanding liabilities or charges for services performed within 
the closed year, though incurred on the authority of the budget, 
their exact cost ascertained and admitted, still, if the final bill con- 
taining the claim has not been actually paid before the last day of 
the official year (81st March), the money due by the State for the 
incurred liabilities cannot be defrayed out of these unexpended 
balances, nor out of any sums granted by Parliament for the service 
of the year to which these liabilities or charges belong. The pay- 
ment for these liabilities must be deferred till the year following, 
and defrayed out of moneys appropriated for that new year’s 
services, even if the budget of the new year has not provided for 
their payment; the money so expended being charged against the 
year in which paid, instead of, as in France, against the year in 
which the debt was incurred. 

This practice of rigorously excluding the payment of moneys 
due for the year’s charges or habilities from being paid out of the 
available moneys granted for their liquidation, and throwing the 
one year’s charges on the moneys provided for defraying the liabili- 
ties perhaps of a different kind in a year for which they were not 
incurred, and against a budget which did not anticipate or provide 
for the service, brings on another evil: it leads to large advances 
being made to, and by, principal accountants to a great number of 
sub-accountants, to enable them to anticipate claims for payment 
and to make advances for services to be performed. Now all experi- 
ence proves that advances create laxity in applying for a final 
settlement of an account; there is abundant testimony on record 
to show how very objectionable the system of advances to an army 
of sub-accounts has been viewed by those financiers who have dis- 
eussed this great blemish in our system. The theory is, that these 
unused advances are surrendered, as moneys not required for the 
settlement of services performed within the year, but practically this 
surrender does not and cannot take place; the unemployed money 
balances at the end of the year are retained for carrying on the 
service of the new year. I have never seen any statement of 
balances in the hands of sub-accountants, and that it is even difficult 
to make out the balances to the credit of the Paymaster-General. 

All this complexity of receiving or crediting, and paying back, 
or re-crediting, is the result of having no fixed standard by which 
to regulate the settlement of.claims for services actually rendered 
within the year. The only safe standard is that of paying for 
services performed; these involve liabilities just as much as the 
merchant’s acceptance of a bill of exchange ; both must be liquidated 
when due. In respect to the Government debts’ for rendered 
services, the sooner these are cleared off the better, delay does not 
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lessen the amount to be paid; on the contrary, delay only increases 
the difficulty of ascertaining the nature, extent, and cost of the 
claim, and the money being due generally on the service being 
rendered, the delay in payment induces a desire to add to the claim. 


XITI.—Advantages of Basing Accounts on Payments for Services 
of the Year, instead of on Payments within the Year. 


The French system of permitting services of the year to be 
paid for within a limited period after the year closes, necessarily 
provides for income and expenditure being kept distinct for each 
year, in order to strike a balance between the transactions of each 
year. The nature of this operation appears to require the separate 
transactions to remain open so long as there are any taxes due to 
the State, or money to be obtained by the parties who have performed 
services for the State ; in fact, to remain always open, owing to the 
apparent difficulty of ever finally adjusting those outstandings. The 
insufficiency of the eight months’ limitation for these accounts to 
be adjusted, necessarily causes some transactions to be in arrear; 
and the accounts of France do show recoveries of taxes and pay- 
ments for services as appertaining to closed accounts of past years, 
but being clearly stated in subsequent years’ accounts as due for 
previous years, no confusion or derangement in the accounting of 
France is ever caused thereby, and being small in amount, the 
efficiency of collectors of taxes and the defraying of debts is thereby 
fully established. 

This system of separately accounting for each year’s transactions, 
originated in the appointment of special treasurers, not purely 
Government servants, whose interest it was to retain funds in their 
own hands, therefore to delay as long as possible the final closing of 
each year’s operations. This gave rise to great abuses, the recol- 
lection of which lasts to this day; but under the exact method of 
the French finance system, strictly enforced during the last few 
years, all persons handling public moneys being now Government 
servants, this mode of periodical accounting is conducted with 
marked success, and possesses so many advantages that it well 
deserves our attention. The accuracy of the budget of anticipated 
revenue is thereby possible to be verified by a comparison with the 
actual receipts, and though some of these may be obtained after 
closing the accounts of the year to which they belong, yet the 
amounts can be checked by the unrecovered balances of the year for 
which due. ‘The pressing necessity which accurate accounting 
imposes for collecting the revenue, causes the actual recoveries for 
the year to be brought to such a close approximation with the esti- 
mated amounts as to allow of a judgment being formed as to the 
accuracy of the estimate and the diligence of the revenue collectors. 
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The expense budget is likewise checked by the actual payments, 
which, being also made over a limited period of time, after the close 
of the year in which the services were performed, ensures the cost 
or liability of these services being stated so nearly in full against 
the estimate of charge, as also in that case to verify the accuracy 
of the estimates, Here again the great principle of prompt pay- 
ment of debts, which is a great economy to a Government, comes 
into full force. 

The result is, that two distinct transactions, that of expected 
revenue and liability, can be contrasted in the French accounts with 
the actual amount of money receipts and money payments; securing 
not only a thorough test of the accuracy as well as promptness with 
which the finance business of the nation is conducted by the admi- 
nistrators, but a further gain, for in proportion as a scrutiny of this 
nature is strictly or loosely carried out, the administrative duties 
connected with the branches of the service to which these very 
different transactions belong, may be judged of as to whether due 
foresight has been exercised. Further, in proportion as the two 
distinct operations are successfully carried on within the period fixed 
for collecting the revenues, as estimated, and settling and paying 
the claims, as authorised by the budget, so may an opinion be formed 
as to how far the executive functionaries have been active in collect- 
ing the moneys due by the people, and in closing the claims due for 
the services rendered. In both cases, the tests will be beneficial. 
This double standard exists in the French accounts, whilst the 
English system of confining the accounting to show but one of the 
two-fold results exhibited in France, viz., that of money receipts and 
payments within the year, deprives the country of a standard by 
which to appreciate the results attained. But this concealment only 
‘exists so far as the published accounts are concerned. 

Practically, a full account of each year’s transactions must 
exist, though not published; we constantly hear of income tax, hop 
duties, &c., being due, though not collected within the year; and, 
again, we hear of an apparent increase or falling off in the amount of 
anticipated revenue of acurrent year, consequent on the actual collec- 
tions being less or more than calculated in the budget, by reason of 
taxes remitted in the year previous appearing in the accounts of the 
following year, of which an account exists though not published. So 
with respect to expenditure; the money due by the State for 
services rendered in any one year must be paid at some time or 
other, and if not amongst the payments of the year in which the 
debts become due, they will be entered in another year’s accounts 
when paid; and in this ease also, an account of these arrears must 
exist, though not made public.+ The result is, that though some 
accounts are published in England, only those initiated into the 
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office secrets can say, if even they can do so with precision, what 
portion of the receipts are the revenues of the year, and what 
portion of the payments are in settlement of the expenses incurred 
for the liabilities or charges of the year. 

The two national systems of making up the accounts in the one 
or single form from the year’s actual money receipts and money 
payments, and in the double form according to the rights esta- 
blished within a fixed period of time, have been more fully dis- 
cussed in France than in England, but their relative advantages 
and disadvantages have also in this country been considered. The 
opinions expressed in both countries as to the merits of the systems 
will be found to vary with the stand point of view of the respective 
parties. In a Treasury point of view, from which in England the 
question has been settled, the cash receipts and cash payments wathin 
the year have been considered the true and only basis on which the 
national accounting ought to rest, though even these have not been 
the real data on which the accounts have been drawn out, owing, as 
before stated, to the use of Exchequer credits, which the law has 
ruled shall be treated as equal to money payments. 

From an administrative point of view, the making up the 
accounts according to payments made for liabilities incurred for 
the service of the year will be preferred, but as the Treasury control 
in England has in past years always enforced on the administrative 
departments the accounting arrangements most suitable for the 
transactions of the Treasury, and as these depend on available cash 
means, the advantages which the administrators of departments 
will consider inherent in the complete settlement of each kind of 
service of the year, so as to aid them in controlling the expenditure 
as a whole, will be, as is the case, entirely disregarded, and the cash 
issues entered in the accounts, in preference to the completed pay- 
ments for the year’s liabilities. Whereas, if the ledgers of depart- 
ments of the State, especially of the army, were opened out to the 
public, it would be found that, under this system of cash entries, 
many services are, on the 31st March (the last day of the financial 
year), paid for in such fragmentary payments, and so irregularly, 
over a series of years, as to defy all exact knowledge being obtained 
of the actual expense for the year’s services, and in consequence we 
have hitherto been deprived of that powerful and useful check which 
the classification of uniform and similar statistical facts for a series 
of years affords. 

Now, there cannot be a doubt, that to know thoroughly what 
services are rendered to the country during any year, and what 
moneys ought to be paid for them, are two great essentials for an 
administrator. The services in general may be well known; but 
so numerous are the details connected therewith, that the most 
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useful and concentrated means of check, viz., their cost, is not made 
up, and cannot be ascertained by our mode of accounting. 

In the many excellent views and instructions in the reports of 
commissions, and in regulations which have at different times been 
issued in this country, and even stated in Acts of Parliament, there 
are many traces of the existence of the belief that a combination of 
the knowledge of the two transactions, services performed within the 
year and their full cost defrayed, cannot be withheld without 
serious injury to real economy, and to efficiency. Nay, more, when 
Mr. Anderson was called on by the Committee on Public Moneys to 
define in words the period over which the accounts of the army and 
navy extended, he replied that the “navy are allowed eight months 
“ for the preparation of their account; the army, commissariat, and 
“ ordnance have been allowed twelve months, owing to the large 
‘‘amount of the present expenditure which takes place abroad. 
‘“‘ The principle upon which the account is prepared is, that it shall 
‘““ embrace the whole of the expenditure for these services at home 
*‘ and abroad within the period of the account. It is, therefore, 
“necessary to allow time for the receipt of all those accounts from 
‘the most distant stations, for the final examination and audit of 
“them after they are received, and for the preparation of the annual 
“ balance-sheet for Parliament.’ And, in answer to other questions, 
Mr. Anderson replied that Parliament “could have two accounts, 
“ the provisional account of the year, made up as closely as possible 
“ to the termination of the year, and the finally appropriated account 
“after the whole of the transactions of the year have been com- 
“ pleted.” A slight addition to the above words, would make our 
system identical with that of France, but the practical result shows 
a great difference, and seriously detrimental to our interests. 

_ The French have succeeded in securing the check which we 
neglect, and with but little sacrifice as to time; for, whilst the 
duration or period within which the service must in France be 
rendered, is maintained to be the time included in the twelve months, 
and this rule is kept as the standard for regulating the payments, 
yet, the period for making the payments has been limited without 
inconvenience to the eight months immediately after the close of the 
year. The success of the arrangement is proved, in the fact that 
though arrears are subsequently paid, yet they are small, for after 
these eight months have expired, all power on the part of the 
ministers, administrators of departments, to pay away money for 
previous services, even though the amount is settled as actually per- 
formed, and the money claims actually due, ceases; the payment 
after this period must be specially approved of by the finance 
minister, before the departmental administrator can obtain the funds. 
Liven then, the finance minister can only approve of such services 
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being paid for, on the proofs which at the close of the eighth month 
must be sent to him, of the fact of certain specified liabilities or 
charges then remaining unsettled. Thus it is, that though France 
has two budgets open—one of the current year, and the other of the 
year before—yet with this little extension of accounts, they possess 
the fullest information on the year’s services, and their cost. 

The argument which has often been used in this country is, that 
the arrears of former years payable in any current year will be com- 
pensated by equal balances of that year remaining unpaid at the 
end of the year. Now, so long as the circumstances which occur 
in each year are alike and equal in all respects, that is, the total 
amounts to be expended, and the services to be performed, the same 
one year with another, in kind, cost, and extent, the official neglects 
or activities also uniform through each of these years, and the local 
distances the same over which the services of the year are spread, 
then, the balance on one year may equal in amount that of another 
year, and may bring about equality on the total expended: but then 
only in so far as the Treasury cash transactions are concerned. The 
administrative difficulty of having a complete service paid for, partly 
in one year and partly in another, will still remain; the one total, of 
the cash of the year, for the whole department, may accidentally har- 
monize with the separate totals of the actuals, the year’s differences 
also counterbalancing those of other years, but the separate parts 
into which the administrative services of each branch spread cannot 
agree, though the differences on some may by chance compensate for 
the differences on others. 

The irregularities siieaiiahile* in the transactions of the only 
two branches of the service (army and navy) which are susceptible of 
verification, and of comparison between the amounts in the Treasury 
account and the cost as stated in the audited account, are due mainly 
to the mode in which the administrative departments are constrained 
to deal with the payments for rendered services. Moreover, if the 
honour of public officials were not so high as it really is, the state of 
the national accounts, as recently stated before the Public Accounts 
Committee, could be made to appear just what the Treasury autho- 
rities pleased. 

But looking at the past, it is undeniable that, it is neither uni- 
formity of expected services one year with another year, nor the 
integrity of individuals, which ought to be relied on for effecting a 
right system of accountancy. It is only by a record of facts as they 
occur, that clearness of accounts can be secured. At present, as 
the budgets are prepared, a larger appropriation of moneys than can 
possibly be expended within the year are required and obtained from 
Parliament for the services entered therein; and as the power of 
operating on the parliamentary grants is intrusted to the Treasury, 
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and as the voted sums for the different branches of the services can 
be drawn on as the Treasury pleases, and temporarily applied to 
other services, it necessarily follows that sums are, at least occasion- 
ally, drawn which are not entirely needed, either for the payment of 
the particular services, or for their payment within the year, and 
with a view to economise balances, must necessarily be spent, tem- 
porarily at least, for other services, not exactly those in the budget, 
for which the sums were granted by Parliament. 

The remedy for the existing great defects in our national 
accounts, occasioned by the convenience of the Treasury being more 
studied than that of the administrative departments, would appear 
to be attainable by a very simple measure. The maintenance of the 
useful administrative unit, comprising service and cost, uniformly 
set forth in our budgets and accounts, is not inconsistent with the 
exhibition of the cash transactions which the Treasury requires for 
their own duties. ‘To this end, it is only necessary that the House 
of Commons should have before them the two very different things 
which these transactions need. The administrative departmental 
budgets and accounts ought to show the services as to nature, extent, 
and cost, in the fullest detail, and in the form useful to the adminis- 
trator; but as the Treasury only exercise control over masses of 
money required to pay for each part of the services, that department 
only requires an approximate statement of the monthly lump sums 
for classes of services, and when expended, to be subsequently 
accounted for in the detailed accounts of the year, then by making 
the month, the unit for the accounting period, the year’s transac- 
tions could easily be completed to suit the views of all departments. 

The services completed within the year cannot, from the nature 
of circumstances, be settled entirely as to cost, and certainly not, 
as to all payments, within the year; it is therefore, only neces- 
sary that provision should be made by Parliament for the moneys 
being made payable as the payments really do take place, and 
to distinguish the total amounts payable within the financial year, 
from those in the year following. The Treasury only require to 
know monthly amounts in gross, and not in detail, one page of 
the budget of the year would suffice for recording the requisite 
entries for this limited information. By limiting the duration of 
the period for making these after payments, the facility of closing 
the year’s transactions, both as respects those within and beyond 
the year, will still, as at present, exist, and witha greater extent of 
accuracy than at present. The addition of a few entries in the 
present form of finance accounts would enable the Treasury to place 
before Parliament, as early as promised, the total cash transactions 
of the year, with the advantage of exhibiting ‘the cash amounts 
actually paid for the services of each year; and by the harmony 
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which would thus be created between the Treasury and departmental 
accounts, I have the fullest belief that the former would possess 
information even greater in degree as to accuracy than is now 
possible. 

The further change, abolishing or narrowing the system of 
advances, by requiring all fixed services and most of the contingent 
disbursements to be at once paid on final bills, would, next to the 
above, if not equal to it, be one of the most important financial 
reforms which our nation could adopt; a monthly refund of all 
cash balances with accountants, to the Treasury, would also afford 
improved means of check. 

It may be asked whether the French accounts do show the cash 
transactions within the year, distinct from those during the after 
peviods within which the operations may be carried on, I reply that 
the Court of Accounts, in their annual report to the Emperor, set 
forth the transactions of receipts and payments, both as respects 
those within the year, and those comprised within the period allowed 
for closing the departmental books for the service of the year. 
Appended are two sets of accounts extracted from the Annual Report 
of the Court of Accounts for 18638, of the cash transactions within 
that year, from 1st January to 31st December, and the second set 
shows the actual receipts and actual payments made for the service 
of the year 1863, including therein those receipts and payments 
made during the eight months after the close of the year 1863, up to 
dlst August of the year following.* Those accounts show with what 
facility the actual money transactions of the year, that is, those 
between the 1st January and 31st December, can be stated, as well 
as the transactions for the service of the year, which include the 
collections and payments made after the 3lst December and up to 
31st August, for revenues due or liabilities incurred within the year 
up to 8lst December. The imperial decree of the 31st May, 1862, 
laying down the general rules under which the public accounting 
should be conducted in all departments of the State, requires that 
the annual report of the finance administration should comprise five 
different descriptions of accounts, viz., those connected with the 
public revenues, with the public expenses, with the Treasury transac- 
tions; the budget accounts, and the accounts of miscellaneous public 
services. And, among the various descriptions of information which 
these accounts are designed to exhibit, that relating to the actual 
transactions within the year, and that representing the service of 
the year, as well as that connected with each branch of the service, 
must be set forth. An examination of the French published accounts 
will establish that all this information, and much more, is fully con- 
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tained therein, thus proving the practicability of maintaiming the 
distinction between the payments within the year, and the charges 
appertaining to the year. The honest and truthful mode the French 
set forth their uncovered balances might be a lesson to us to make 
known as clearly our outstandings. 


XIV .—-TVhe Several Distinctive Budgets in Use in France. 


The second great objection brought against the French finance 
system arises out of the many designations in use when mention is 
made of the budget: such as ordinary, extraordinary, rectificatif, 
definitif, supplemental, complemental, and budgets for order. Now 
these names are designed to indicate the general purposes for which 
public moneys are required, or to which they are intended to be 
applied; the documents so named are the legal official forms which 
ministers must use on certain occasions, in applying for funds; they 
are well known and understood by the deputies when called on to 
vote the public moneys; moreover, they aid in enforcing care on the 
part-of the Government in making demands for money, and are also 
well calculated to aid-in bringing the expenditure, when incurred, to 
exact account, and under the heads as voted, showing clearly the 
exact purposes to which every sum was appropriated. The mere 
fact, then, of a few more technical words being used in the financial 
phraseology of France than in the technical phraseology of England 
does not justify the condemnation of the French budgetary divisions ; 
certainly not if, on inquiry, the above important results are found to 
be obtained by the use thus made of a few extra terms of definition. 

Indeed, with such advantages in view, there would be good 
ground for adopting in our own finance system similar designations, 
in order, when referring to our financial affairs, to denote as clearly 
as in their own case French statements do, those various modifica- 
tions which our budgets so invariably undergo year after year, by 
additions in the form of extra grants. The conditions defined by the 
French terms are undoubtedly to be found in the English system to 
as great an extent as in France, and we might use the exacter 
language of finance with a hope that the good results stated to have 
been attained in France by these vipinctiaizch divisions might also be 
secured for our own country. 

The different kinds of French budgets may be briefly described 
as follows: the ordinary budget for the army is invariably presented 
to the chambers one year prior to the date on which it comes into 
operation ; it is left during the six months of the session open to 
scrutiny, before the financial law granting the funds to meet the 
liabilities inserted in the budget is passed by the deputies, generally 
at the close of the session. This budget for the army provides only 
for services and expenses on account of the troops stationed in 
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France and Algiers; these expenses are almost of a permanent cha- 
-racter, almost unvarying in nature and in amount, affording year 
by year but few openings for either great augmentations or great. 
reductions. 

The extraordinary budgets provide for the unusual or uncertain 
expenses, such as those for new works, or special war expenses, 
besides all those additional services of a temporary nature, which 
are not of long continuance, nor obligatory on the nation. The 
budget rectificatif, supplemental, and complemental merely indicate 
the additional funds to those primarily voted on the two great 
budgets above named; and designate the time and heads under 
which voted. The budget definitif, is the final, or completed budget, 
with all charges proposed to be incurred duly entered. 

The budgets “for order” are intended to cover receipts and 
expenses of extra departments, placed under ministerial supervision, 
also for special purposes, such as are subject to legislative control, 
though not belonging to the general public service of the nation ; 
these almost always show the special resources which are available 
for the expenses proposed to be incurred. The expenses so set forth, 
when the account is completed, are subject to the same useful and 
strict control, examination, and check as the expenditure which is 
provided for in the case of the public service budgets. 

These divisions of the budgetary charges, define the mode 
and time for applying for public moneys, and for appropriating 
them, under well-known heads. They aid, essentially, in narrowing 
the discussion of expenditure by confining it to the amounts required 
for those purposes alone which give rise to unusual expenditure in 
every nation. Yor instance, during the series of years from 18385 to 
1852, the expenditure on our army and navy varied but little in 
total amount, one year with another; and, contrasted with the total 
sum now expended on the two services, was, no doubt, from the close 
scrutiny it then underwent, kept down in a way which, if now 
attainable, would enable the Chancellor of Exchequer to reduce, 
probably within his lifetime, a large portion of the national debt. 
Still, as the whole of the charges, ordinary and extraordinary, 
during that time for our army and navy were included in one 
budget for each service, and all parts subjected in the House 
of Commons to investigation, valuable time was often lost, for, 
in reality, after voting the strength to be maintained, the greater 
portion of the charges were formerly a necessity. Still some of the 
amounts in our budgets, even in those economical years, were extra- 
ordinary or unusual; and if, as in France, they had been presented 
to the House of Commons in separate budgets, that close attention 
to this essential portion of the budget charges, so justly open to 
question, both as to policy and economy, such as the French Mexican 
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expedition calls forth, would have been more readily bestowed in our 
Parliament, and waste of time thereby prevented. But if our heavy 
budgets for army and navy were even now divided as in France, and 
the special expenses for reconstruction of our navy, and for fortifica- 
tions, small arms, and ordnance, shown in separate budgets, economy 
and efficiency would be found to result from the arrangement, 
useless discussions prevented, and the Parliamentary control, now of 
but little effect, might be well applied to those fewer points. 

In respect to the estimates for the army and navy, the French 
proceed on the basis of making their calculations for their ordinary 
expenditure on a minimum peace establishment, as it would be 
needed if France had no duties on which to employ the army, 
other than in France and Algiers, but with cadres of regiments so 
organised as to be capable of great and rapid extension, at the 
smallest possible outlay, in order to meet the exigencies of sudden 
war, to which every country in Europe is exposed. Now, though 
this minimum or peace force has somewhat varied at different times, 
each of the establishments fixed on during the last few years has, on 
the whole, been considered to be based on the required economical 
conditions, yet sufficient for rapid augmentation in strength, as has 
been practically proved. 

The great accuracy already attained in setting forth the cost by an 
adherence to an almost uniform peace strength, thereby determining, 
by an uniform statistical arrangement of facts, the charges of this 
peace establishment, does not prevent a yearly revision. Accordingly 
I find in every French annual budget a report from the minister of 
war explanatory of all the variations in the charges contained in his 
budget, showing the year’s charges of the army as proposed, and as 
compared with the corresponding services and charges of the year 
preceding, accompanied by statementsshowing, in the minutest detail, 
the various sums proposed to be expended for each kind of service, 
with the budgetary heads divided and subdivided inan uniform way, well 
calculated to admit of exact statistical contrast with the like divisions 
in former years’ accounts of expenditure. These reports and details 
are not of an ordinary or routine nature, but are real and substantial 
representations of the facts; moreover, after being drawn out by 
administrative officers of the War Office of ability and integrity, 
held strictly responsible for their acts, these reports are submitted, 
for the examination of the war minister, and after being signed 
are sent to the Council of State to be thoroughly scrutinized. 

Now this remarkable body is divided into sections, corresponding 
to each branch of administration, and composed of members specially 
qualified by former employments, for scrutinizing the affairs of each 
ministerial branch ; it is also well known that the minister of war has, 
in respect to his budget, actually undergone an examination during 
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several days by that section of the ‘council entrusted with the war 
branch, and yearly appears before the council to explain the year’s 
budget. The very fact of such a strict course being likely to be 
followed in respect to the budget of any year, combined with the 
invariable examination of the year’s budget, must have, and has in 
practice, an effect, in respect to care and accuracy in preparing the 
budget, most beneficial to the public interests. But again, it cannot 
too often be stated that the ample and clear explanations on all parts 
of the ordinary budget, and the uniform nature of the services, 
facilitate the verification of all the entries. 

The budget, having borne the close examination of this expe- 
rienced council, is then laid before the chamber of deputies, with a 
report prefixed to all the year’s budgets, explanatory of the whole of 
the financial arrangements of the year, and two of the members of 
the council are deputed on behalf of Government to sustain or 
explain the budgetary charges before the chambers. A committee 
of deputies is further appointed to examine and report on the pro- 
posals in the budgets, the deputy named as reporter to the committee 
being usually selected for his knowledge of financial affairs. Thus 
aided by these practical and useful investigations, the chambers 
decide as to the amount to be passed for each of the services, and 
though furnished with the budgets divided into chapters, articles, 
and sub-articles, yet the funds are voted by the chambers, classified 
as under five large sections into which the services provided for in 
the war budget are divided. 

This arrangement facilitates the re-adjustment of the budgetary 
charges, subordinate to each of the five sections, in case of a reduc- 
tion in the sum under any one section. It is almost needless to 
point out that professional officers are more competent to re- 
arrange the detailed items affected by the diminution. Thus, sup- 
posing a million of frances reduced out of the amount under 
Section III of the war budget, the army administration might 
effect the required saving by diminishing the number of soldiers, 
whose pay, cost of rations, clothing, and hospital diet would be 
struck out of the amounts under these separate heads; further, 
some amounts out of other sections might also be diminished go as 
to meet the economies ordered by the chambers. 

But here it cannot be too plainly stated, that the economical 
management of the funds granted for the army and naval services 
is believed to be so securely established, by excellent administration, 
and by the exactness, order, and clearness in accounting, that objec- 
tions are very seldom raised to the detailed charges in the budget, 
though, as respects the strength of the army, demands are often 
made for a reduction; the total saving would in ease of such dimi- 
nution be named by the chambers, the re-subdivision of the voted 
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sum being made by the departmental administration under the 
detailed heads of the budget. An examination of the French 
accounts will show that alterations in the ordinary budget grants, for 
fixed services, rarely take place. In respect to all estimated outlay, 
the testimony borne by Sir M. Peto as to the correctness of estimates 
of works prepared by the French public works department, is borne 
out by the like accuracy in the estimates of the French war depart- 
ment, as respects the data on which the payments for the services 
therein set forth are calculated. 

The ordinary budgets having been examined and passed by the 
Chambers, the financial law is usually passed in July, granting the 
funds six months before the budget comes into operation. It is 
expressed in clear and intelligible language favourably contrasting 
with the clumsy style of our Appropriation Act, passed long after our 
budgets have been in force. 

The extraordinary budget charges are also included in the 
financial law, and of late have mainly comprised the expenditure 
needed for the special reconstruction of the fortifications, and for 
replacing the ordnance and small arms of the French army by those 
of the new models, and for special public works. The estimated 
expense for the whole of these extra services is, however, fully pre- 
pared, and the expenditure generally spread over a series of years, 
the amount appropriated for each year being shown in the current 
year’s budget. 


XV.—Complete Specifications in French, contrasted with Indefinite 
Entries in English Budgets. 


Tt may be asked, in what way are the specifications of the French 
budget more complete than those of our own country? I there- 
fore, turn to the two lately published budgets of the two countries, 
for brief illustrations. The English budget has an entry of 54,000. 
for the purchase of horses for the several branches of the army, 
without detailing the number of horses for each branch, or the rates 
to be paid. The French budget gives the number of horses to be 
purchased, viz., 7,439 for about 200,000l., with the number and rates 
of horses for each mounted branch; the number of the horses for 
officers, and their prices, being also detailed. 

The English budget shows an entry of 1,166,856/. as the cost 
of provisions for the soldiers, without details as to the number of 
rations to be supplied, or the rate per ration; whereas the French 
budget gives very full figured statements of the number of soldiers — 
to be rationed during the year, the number of rations during the 
year after deducting sick and absent, and the cost of each ration, 
with total cost. I could select from the two budgets many other 
comparisons, in order to show that complete specifications as to 
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rates, quantities, and numbers necessarily afford a powerful check ; 
whereas the objectionable measure of omitting the tale, measure, 
or quantity rate by which the cost is arrived at, allows of great 
abuses in expending. 

There is also another error in our estimates. It may be 
explained by what took place in the debate in the House of 
Commons on the 8th of March. In answer to a question from 
General Peel as to how the sum included in this year’s: estimate for 
the Small Arms Factory was intended to be applied, whether in the 
manufacture of new arms, or in the conversion of the Enfield rifles 
into breech-loaders, the Secretary of State explained that, “ Only a 
“lump sum had been taken for the Small Arms Factory, for the very 
‘‘ reason that they did not know how that sum would be expended.” 
And in answer to one of the many excellent suggestions for improvy- 
ing the entries in the estimates, made by Colonel Sykes, the Secretary 
of State replied, as to the expenditure for new ordnance, that they 
“ could tell what guns they proposed to make in the ensuing year, 
“ but he, Colonel Sykes, would not be able to check the sums from 
“that, because a large portion of the money taken for the gun 
“‘ factory was spent upon repairs of guns and gun-carriages.” 

These brief statements of the Secretary of State exhibit several 
evils caused by the House of Commons not rigidly requiring all 
moneys to be specifically and distinctly stated before they are voted, 
and by denying to ministers all power of directly employing funds, 
whenever urgently required, without a prior vote of the House. 
Now, according to May’s “ Parliamentary Practice,’ the House of 
Commons only “ authorise specific grants for the payment of distinct 
‘“‘ sums of money for particular services, as explained in estimates laid 
“ before them upon the responsibility of ministers.” According to 
the Secretary of State’s reported remarks, a large sum is this year 
included in the army estimates, and actually voted, not only 
without the House enforcing their own standing orders of requiring 
the detail of distinct work, but, it is elicited that the Government 
has not even decided on the pattern of new arm to be made up, and 
cannot, therefore, know how to spend the money; thus there igs no 
real parliamentary check upon the misappropriation of the public 
money, so eloquently denounced in former Parliaments, seeing that 
any sums may be entered in the estimates without the guardians of 
the public purse requiring a specification of purposes, and necessarily 
allowing the accounts to be anything the expending department 
pleases. There would be greater economy and more efficiency with 
defined personal responsibility for acting. 

There may be difficulties in applying the French system in all its 
exactness to our English budgets, owing to the jealousy of the House 
of Commons in nominally requiring all funds to be voted, before the 
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executive Government can apply the moneys to the service of the 
nation. But by thus withholding from the Sovereign that power, 
which the French Emperor has retained, of authorising funds for 
urgent public wants while the chambers are not in session, the 
members of the House of Commons practically entail on our minis- 
ters the frequent necessity of incurring’ responsibilities, which they 
are not justified in taking, by ordering unforeseen services which 
always entail expenditure of public moneys not regularly granted by 
Parliament. Our ministers actually create liabilities, with less 
restraint, which will require the spending of our public moneys to a 
ereater extent, than the credits for public moneys of France are 
disposed of by the Emperor; this power can only be exercised when 
the chambers are not sitting, and before appropriating extra credits 
to the public services, the advice of the Council of State must be 
obtained, and the responsibility of two ministers of state, one being 
invariably the tinance minister, must be pledged. We are right 
in confining to Parliament the entire power of granting funds, 
and to the responsible ministry the entire power of withdrawing 
the money from the purse; but the English ministry might on 
emergency be authorized to act, subject to valid checks, like those 
which the French Emperor allows to be imposed upon himself, by © 
seeking approval, from the chambers when re-assembled, for legaliz- 
ing the extra grants. This jealous restriction entails a worse evil ; 
it leads to the practice of putting before the House of Commons 
loose and inaccurate estimates, in order to afford great facilities for 
spending money without stint; the grants thus passed by the 
House of Commons practically place, without any real control, large 
sums at the disposal of ministers, without that healthy action which 
exists in France of obtaining special sanction for their acts from 
the chambers. 

This great blot on our financial system has been pointed out by 
that excellent public servant, Mr. Anderson. The remedy proposed 
by him to the Select Committee on Accounts, was placing a special 
credit of two millions at the disposal of the Treasury, to be applied 
as the wants of special services may call for funds. This suggestion 
was negatived, owing to the unwillingness of the Committee to 
entrust to ministers of state any direct control 'over this fund, 
though small in comparison with the far larger sum which they 
absolutely, although indirectly, have at their disposal, from the ill- 
defined way in which the House of Commons is content to have the 
estimates presented, and the inefficient check over expenditure, at 
present exercised by the Commissioners of Audit. The proposal 
of Mr. Anderson would have allowed ministers to incur a small 
direct expenditure, but the far more serious irregularities which now 
give irresponsible power of spending large amounts, under cover of 
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loose estimates, would have been arrested. In fact the proposition 
involved the choice of the lesser of two evils. 

This special fund might be safely entrusted to the Treasury, 
provided the same publicity were observed here as in France, by 
announcing in the “ Gazette’ the amount granted by the sovereign, 
on the advice of the cabinet, to each departmental minister, showing 
in minute detail for what purposes to be expended. The sanction 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for every such expenditure 
being a main requirement, by his counter-signature being affixed to 
the order in the “ Gazette,’ as also that of the departmental 
minister of the service to which the advance of cash is made; such 
authorization would have to be followed up by a real, and not, as 
now, a sham system of auditing, and the extra grants made during 
the Parliamentary recess would be submitted for the sanction of 
Parliament immediately on the session opening. 

The responsibility of issuing money out of this special grant 
would then rest on the Cabinet, and not, as at present, on an 
individual member of the Government. It would at once terminate 
the existing most objectionable course of trausfers of surpluses on 
some heads to meet deficiencies on other heads, and create a real 
Parliamentary sanction, instead of a nominal one, as now obtaining. 

But recurring to that point of excellence, noticeable in the 
French departmental budget, viz., its clear specifications, it was only 
accidentally elicited from the Secretary of State, that the sum 
entered in the army estimates under the vote for the Small Arms 
Factory, is not for any improper purpose, but for an arm of which 
the model is not yet fixed on, and that the appropriation of the 
voted money will hereafter be made at the will of a minister. The 
French practice of showing in a separate budget the whole expense 
of renewing the arms of the French troops, as a special and unusual 
charge, not frequently recurring, and to be spread over a series of 
years, would be found far more correct in principle, and in the end 
more efficient as well as economical, and practically far more con- 
venient for the departmental offices, and would have obviated the 
necessity of voting moneys for purposes not settled. The cost of 
renewing the small arms and ordnance of the French war depart- 
ment is based ona general estimate for the entire allotment required 
for the army; its expenditure is spread over a series of years, and 
the amount which can be well employed in any one year of the 
series is entered as a portion of the year’s expenditure, and 
passed by the legislature in the extraordinary budget of the year 
without the necessity of discussing its propriety. Thus the lessened 
outlay of one year from any cause, such as change of pattern, or, as 
with ourselves, from not having agreed on a pattern, does not pre- 
vent a greater outlay in the year following when the pattern of arm 
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is settled, neither does it prevent the data on which the original 
estimate was prepared from being revised, nor the pattern of arm 
from being altered as new models are invented. Further, by the 
passing of the first general credits on the general estimate for a 
series of years, the changes needed in that general estimate in after 
years, on new data being obtained, would be rendered far more easy 
for the House of Commons to discuss, and the unconstitutional 
course, of taking votes of public money without statement of the 
specific use to be made of it, would be obviated. | 

Further, the “lump sum’ may be almost immediately needed ; 
and with the knowledge on the part of the department by which 
it is to be spent (which has a large establishment to be kept in 
work), of the way it has been voted, it will probably be found, 
when the account of the expenditure of this “lump sum”’ is ren- 
dered, that it has been unhesitatingly drawn on by the department, 
and spent on work which may exhibit the profits of the factory 
to the advantage of the establishment, but not exclusively in the 
construction of small arms of an improved or required pattern, the 
avowed object for which it was granted. In time the Secretary of 
State will learn that to have lump sums at his disposal, on which 
powerful heads of departments can at their convenience draw, without 
the responsibility and labour of preparing accurate estimates of cost 
and of work to be completed, only exposes himself to trouble and the 
country to great risk of seeing the public moneys wasted. 

It was also stated, in reply to Colonel Sykes, that moneys 
required for repairs, are, in our estimates, blended with the moneys 
required for manufacturing new ordnance. This blending of outlay 
for repairs to guns and gun carriages with cost of new ordnance, is 
another thoroughly objectionable practice. Repair is but a current 
charge of the year that will leave no permanent results. New stores 
become stock, to be kept as representing money, and remain on the 
ledger as representing available resources. Confusion is caused by 
mixing up these two distinct kinds of expenses, destroying all com- 
parison between the outlays of several years. 

The expenditure on new guns merely converts gold into iron. 
Practically this conversion may lead in future, as in past years, to 
the iron guns being wasted as of no value; but, nevertheless, all who 
understand the question will be found to avow that a private indi- 
vidual might as well consider the conversion of the funds at his 
private banker’s into consols as a charge of the year, and as an 
expenditure to be wiped out of his books, as for the nation to follow - 
the present mischievous course of not having its actual expenditure 
for new stock, distinguished from that for wages and repairs. 
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XVI.—Clearness and Fulness of French Accounts. 


I have now before me the annual reports and accounts of the 
army material of France, extending over a series of years, and 
annually laid before the legislature after being verified as to 
accuracy by the Court of Accounts. No such publication as this 
exists in England, neither do I believe that such information as we 
find in the French volumes could be supplied by our War Office 
records. ‘These volumes are politically as well as financially of use. 
They dispel the frequent accusations of secrecy and bad faith so 
freely urged against France as to accumulations of stores for 
hostilities, as also those respecting money reserved for war purposes. 
Therefrom any one can learn how many pieces of ordnance are in 
store and in use with the army of France; also the value of all 
material, ordnance stores, camp equipage, hospital supplies, medi- 
cines, commissariat and clothing stores; the balances, quantities, 
and values of each article at the beginning and at the end of the 
year, as. also the values, the receipts and issues are all stated. For 
the last ten years, of which I have the reports, the values of all 
war stores at the beginning and end of the year, corrected by the 
values added and struck off during the year, have been maintained 
at an almost uniform amount, varying from 611 to 650 millions of 
francs. The augmentations during the Russian and Italian wars do 
not appear to have caused those wasteful additions to the French 
stores which we have had in our own arsenals. This increase ig 
owing inainly to our loose system of regulating and checking the 
budgetary charges for stores; in France the accounts show the 
expenditure, and only those used up are replaced, but no such check 
over our expenditure exists, for no account has ever appeared of the 
value and quantity of stores expended within the year. 

This was shown by the reply to the question put by General 
Peel to the Secretary of State as to whether the estimated cost 
of stores for the navy is separated from the cost of army stores, 
to which the reply was that “he could not recollect in any 
“of the estimates which he had ever seen, that any distinction 
“ was made as to the portion of the sum that was taken for the 
“navy.” This is a strong illustration of the confused way in which 
the English accounts for the two great services have hitherto been 
drawn out. The cost of the ordnance stores, of all descriptions, 
required by the navy, has been borne by the army, and the conse- 
quence is that it is impossible to ascertain the actual outlay for 
either service. But the Secretary of State is in error when he 
implies that because he has never seen the distinction made between 
the charges for the two services, it has never been attempted, seeing 
that the old Ordnance Board, so mistakenly abolished, did propose 
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the distinction being made between the cost of stores for the two 
services; and the Duke of Richmond, when Master-General of the 
Ordnance, amongst his many excellent suggestions, also advised 
that the expenditure on stores for the two services should be sepa- 
rated. This amount is also unknown, and, never in modern times 
even estimated, far less shown in accounts. It is a heavy charge on 
the army, and expensive to both services from the waste which 
invariably results from the mismanagement of one department of the 
service when called on to perform any duty for another. I would as 
soon employ my next-door neighbour to lay in my daily stock of 
provisions and keep spare supplies in his larder, having the expen- 
diture for both homes paid for by the parish without any check or 
inquiry into the cost, as continue to allow the army to pay for naval 
ordnance stores, without even showing the cost, and keep them up 
by means of army establishments. The slight check of even show- 
ing in the accounts the cost of stores supplied to the two services, 
to say nothing of the repayment of the outlay by the naval depart- 
ment to the army, does not exist in the annual accounts. ‘Those 
who know the abuses which arise out of the condemnation of stores 
by independent authorities of other branches of the service, without 
any serious check over erroneous condemnations, can well imagine 
the extravagant expenditure now occasioned by the mode of providing 
the navy with stores, without stint, and without counting the cost. 
This separation exists in respect to some services, mutually 
affecting army and navy or performed by one branch for another 
branch. The navy represents the charges for the sea transport of 
troops, but the actual expenditure is not repaid by the army, and 
the result is, that an outlay which, if shown in and borne by the 
army estimates and accounts, would be considered exorbitant, is 
permitted to pass without challenge, still it is shown by the navy as a 
charge for the army, and, so far, superior to the concealment about 
the stores. The only real and effectual remedy is to follow the 
practice of the French. If one branch of administration in France 
incurs outlay for another, the money expended is repaid. The admi- 
nistrators of our army and navy services now partly act upon this 
system. ‘The expense of the police, employed in the navy dockyards 
and army arsenals, though primarily borne by Sir Richard Mayne in 
the charges for the metropolitan police force, is invariably repaid 
by the two services and entered in their respective accounts. In 
France this principle is universal, the navy, public works depart- 
ment, and minister of the interior, repay to the war minister, the 
value of the gunpowder and other stores supplied by the war 
department to these branches of administration, and in the French 
accounts, the cost of dieting the sick of the army and navy, treated 
in the hospitals of either service, is repaid by the branches to which 
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the men belong; and the naval and military departments pay rent 
to the Treasury for the buildings occupied, if not erected out of 
funds belonging to the respective services. 

I have already pointed out the many changes in the forms and 
headings of our budgets and accounts, whereas the classification of 
the French headings is rarely, if ever, altered. In contravention 
of our Treasury instructions, as before explained, the changes which 
have been made during the last few years in the classification of the 
English budget heads has destroyed the comparison. For example, 
I note that No.18, major heading, covering the expenses of the War 
Office, has had several numbers affixed during the past few years, 
and undergone changes so frequent, and of so strange a kind in the 
detailed arrangement, as to require many pages to explain; and 
thereby defying all comparison of either estimated or actual outlay 
for this great branch. Since the unwise measure was taken of amal- 
gamating into one large, unwieldly and inefficient office, many army 
offices, which were useful checks on each other, and efficient and 
economically maintained when separate, the House of Commons 
should see that a vast establishment, intended to exercise control 
over all army establishments, itself under no real check, should be a 
model to follow in respect to the clearness, fulness, and accuracy of 
details in the estimates and accounts. A comparison of the voted 
with the actual outlay, one year with another, is very difficult, and it 
is impossible for any one, not in the secret, to tabulate the War 
Office expenses since 1854 under minor heads common to two 
years of that period. There is no part of the army expenditure 
so dwarfed in the estimates and accounts, as those of the War Office, 
and contrast most unfavourably with the greater detail given of the 
smaller expense for the head-quarter establishments of the army. 
The like objection may be urged against all army votes during that 
period; all have undergone so many alterations in the arrangement 
as to prevent comparison between different years of the series; the 
Vote 18 for the War Office expenses may be quoted as the one in 
which the transposition of charges has been most extensively 
made, and that in.a way to cut off all real parliamentary check. 
The omission for several years of the charges for the clerks of 
classes is a grave offence. 

It is useful to reiterate that, not only are the French budgetary 
details full and complete as to numbers, grades, and quantities, as 
well as money values or amounts, but that the cost of distinct classes 
of services and of departments are separately exhibited, and in 
what locality to be incurred; these are most minutely shown, and 
all separately, in accounts. The comparison of the details in the 
budgets can invariably be made with the details in the year’s 
accounts. Judging from the reports there does not appear to be the 
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least desire on the part of the French authorities to confuse exami- 
nation by omitting, as invariably happens in English estimates and 
accounts, quantities, and classes of persons on whose behalf the 
expenditure is incurred. The French further deserve our imitation 
in that their accounts show the various charges under pay, rations, 
clothing, hospital diets, distinct for each branch of the service, a8 
also the numbers and quantities of all the new stores obtained by 
departments, and their cost, separated from the cost of repairs. 
Full information on any one portion of the French service can be 
ascertained for any one year, and the practice of stinting some 
branches less.in favour than others cannot be resorted to in France 
without detection. 

The year’s published account of our army expenditure prepared 
by the War Office, and certified to by the Audit Board, has just 
reached me as I am preparing this paper, and affords a good illus- 
tration of our practice. One-third of the whole of our army expen- 
diture, the pay proper of the army, is represented in one item, and 
the account in which this one entry of 4,391,868/. is made, is 
actually designated the “ explanatory statement of sums expended.” 
I cannot but think that the publicity, which in this country is 
useful to check abuses, does not exist here. The abuse which this 
abbreviated entry may cover, is that the Guards, or other more 
favoured corps, may be maintained in great strength, while the less 
appreciated corps, such as the Military Train, is kept far below its 
establishment, Now so uniform and distinct, as well as stable, are 
the classifications of the minor headings in the French budgets and 
accounts, that as this kind of blending of expenses does not exist, 
the compilation of any information required for a series of years, 
for any one arm—infantry, cavalry, artillery, guards—can be made 
without difficulty. Nay more, the particular localities in which the 
expenditure is incurred, in France, Algiers, Mexico, Rome, Syria, 
China, Italy, Crimea, are all set forth;* the money spent on 
separate branches of the army and depertitentts, under uniform 
minor heads, being distinctly stated. 

The charge ft any locality, for any year, or for a series of years, 
under different heads for any branch of the army may be contrasted ; 
T need not add that the statistical arrangement of such facts is of — 
great value. The French official reports enable us to ascertain not 
only the cost of the forces maintained in the several localities but 
equally the distribution of the effectives of the French army, during 
any one of the years for which we have the accounts.f The published 
reports show that the French effective army was distributed as follows 
in the years below indicated, and the arms composing this strength 
can also be ascertained. 

* Appendix, Table VIT, pp. 442, 443. + Ibid. Tables VIII, 1X, pp. 442, 443: 
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The French accounts of actual expenditure for the army in thesé 
separate localities exhibit to the people of France the money they 
pay for so employing their military forces. And this not only for 
each of the years, but by a simple calculation in addition the cost of 
any portion of the army, or of the entire force, can be ascertained 
during a series of years for each service, and, as above stated, all 
the details connected therewith. The knowledge which the French 
people possess as to the army expenses, and in what localities cost 
is incurred, is therefore minute and accurate, and the money cost of 
the glory the nation reaps from having the French troops serving 
out of France, is measured accordingly. The opposition made by 
the French people to the employment of the French troops on such 
expeditions as that of Mexico, is no doubt based on the fact that 
they see the bill, and know they pay too dearly for the doubtful 
honour gained. Now no such details as these can be obtained — 
our official reports. | 


XVII.—Lxtra Grants or Credits—How Obtained and Applied. 


As before explained, the ordinary budgets do not provide for the 
cost of the expeditions to Mexico, Rome, and China, consequently 
we see at the beginning of the year the French Government apply- 
ing for additional grants to meet these expenses; the objections 
so frequently raised in France, as to the waste of the national funds 
for these services, will be found directed to the policy of employing 
the French army on such expeditions. The deputies are, however, 
satisfied, that so long as the troops are so employed, the funds needed 
for their payment must be granted, and they have the fullest certainty 
that the money will, when granted, be economically spent. Nay 
more, the Government endeavours to show that the expenditure for 
each of these expeditions is rightly and economically made, for it ig 
clearly and fully set forth in the official accounts, all under heads com- 
mon to the ordinary budget but separately exhibited, thereby ad= 
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mitting of contrast with the ordinary expenditure. The cost of 
these expeditions since 1862 has been included in the accounts as 
extraordinary expenses. 

It is in these charges for distant expeditions that economy is 
practicable in France, and, therefore, in the withdrawal of troops 
from Rome, and the promised withdrawal of troops from Mexico, 
grounds exist for the anticipations in France, of future diminution 
of expense. 

The extra credits, so justly open to question, are, however, very 
generally voted in the early part of the year for which the expendi- 
ture is being incurred. In respect to these the French Legislature 
has as good, and as early, an opportunity, for expressing an opinion 
on the proposed expenditure, as our House of Commons now has in 
respect to all the outlay proposed for our War Department; and 
with the better chance of exercising check, because the attention of 
the deputies is then solely devoted to those portions of the French 
expenses which are really open to dispute, and need not be withdrawn 
to the examination of those details upon which, from their fixed and 
uniform nature, no difference of opinion of any importance can 
arise. 

The French system, in its practical and efficient control over the 
funds required in excess of the ordinary budget demands, appears 
also superior to that of England, from the way in which the legisla- 
tive body votes the amounts, or confirms the decrees of the Emperor 
authorising extra services during the months the chamber is not 
sitting. In France all such excesses are obtained only by decree of 
the Emperor, or by vote of the chambers, and invariably only on 
the preparation of regular estimates, showing in detail the heads 
of service to which the moneys are proposed to be applied. These 
increases must be proposed under the responsibility of two ministers 
of state, the one being the finance minister, and the other the head 
of that branch of the administration to which the extra money is 
to be appropriated, before the Council of State and the Emperor 
give their assent. In England, on the contrary, it will be found on 
examination that out of the large sums expended for our army and 
navy during the past twelve years, in excess of the sums voted on — 
the ordinary budgets, a considerable portion has been obtained from 
Parliament on general votes for the combined expenses of the army 
and navy. Also, that these funds granted, with very few and unim- 
portant exceptions, in lump sums, have been placed at the entire 
disposal of ministers fo expend on either branch of the two services 
as they may see fit, without any estimates ever having been prepared 
and laid before Parliament, showing either the intended application 
of the funds in detail at the time obtained, or the way in which the 
funds would be employed in after years, and, above all, without 
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specifying within what period the appropriation may take place, 
thus breaking the only useful part of our system, of making the 
payments within the year, as authorised by the House of Commons, 
form the basis of our accounts. 

I pass over the objectionable State policy of permitting funds to 
remain disposable, in the power of ministers of state, to be employed, 
years after the House of Commons shall have voted the supply, to 
meet demands made by the army and navy departments, in excess of 
the funds granted by Parliament on regular estimates, because 
there is a more serious defect, for there does not appear to be 
any proof given by the Audit Board, in their annual reports on the 
expenditure of the army and navy, that sufficient care has been 
taken to ascertain, that the extra funds, appropriated by ministers 
out of these general grants, have been spent on the extra services 
performed. Another objectionable feature in the course followed is 
the double liability placed on the nation, consequent on the regular 
budgets being increased in amount, mainly from the pleaded neces- 
sity of such operations, for which these special grauts are also 
obtained. Thus, for the ten years dating from 1854, the total Par- 
liamentary grants to the army and navy, on the regular and supple- 
mental estimates of these branches, amounted to more than 300 
millions. But taking all the grants for these services, for the ten 
years previous, at the fair amount of 170 millions, there is an excess 
of 130 millions voted for the army and navy during the latter of 
the two periods. The wars with Russia, China, and Persia, carried 
on during the last ten years, no doubt caused this excess. And yet 
for these wars the special votes passed by the House of Commons 
during the last ten years authorised about seventeen millions to be 
placed at the disposal of ministers, to meet special requirements for 
those services not provided for in the estimates, with the further 
objectionable power of spending the extra money year by year until 
the credit was exhausted. We have not the order which the French 
secure by their double estimates, but we have all the expense and 
confusion which the want gives rise to. 

Another great defect in ‘our practice will be observable on a 
comparison of the sums entered in our army budgets with the 
expenditure as certified to by the Audit Board, thus bringing to 
prominent view the considerable differences between the amounts 
primarily voted and expended. The four years’ accounts from 1858-59 
show an expenditure in excess of the total sums voted in the ordinary 
budgets of the four years, to the extent of more than four millions, 
The available accounts of the two latest years show an expenditure 
below the amount voted on the ordinary budget. Now both these 
differences, excess and deficiency on the sums applied for, show the 
existence of serious defects in our mode of estimating. The excess 
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of expenditure, during four of these six years, was made good by a few 
supplemental grants passed by Parliament, and partly by the moneys 
voted, in years before, for the Russian and China wars, but portions 
appeared to have been made good after the excess had been certified 
to by the Audit Board, and necessarily long after the date when 
the money was expended. Pending this last adjustment, moneys 
provided by Parliament for other services must have been employed 
to meet these excesses. Now all must allow that this is a very 
dangerous power to place in the hands of any authority. 

Again, on examining the separate transactions of the year, 
the latest audited account of the army shows, in expenditure, an 
excess of the sum voted under different heads e the army budget, 
202,388/., whilst it fell short, on other heads, to the extent of 
773,9561.; the excess being Deine from the surplus, left a balance 
of 571,698/. to be surrendered. No one having any experience of 
estimates and expenditure can do otherwise than view these excesses 
and deficiencies as most unsatisfactory. Their existence besides is 
diametrically opposed to a formal resolution recorded in the “Journals 
* of the House of Commons,” vol. civ, p. 190: Resolyed,—that it 
appears by the report of the Board of Audit, that the expenditure 
for naval services for the year 1847-48 (per Act of 10 and 11 Vic., 
c. 107) exceeded the grants (including appropriations in aid) voted 
by Parliament, to the amount of 327,787/.; that the sum voted by 
Parliament for the formation of the dockyard battalions in the year 
1847-48, was 20,o00/., and the actual expenditure amounted to 
42,3991, 198. 3d., being an excess of 52,399/. 19s. 3d. in the yote, 
and forms part of the excess. That this House concurs in the 
opinion expressed by the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, “ that 
** with regard to this large excess (for the dockyard battalions), the 
“ expenditure was entirely within the control of the Admiralty, and 
“ that the proper course would have been to have postponed the 
* enrolment of men beyond the numbers provided by Parliament,”’ 
that “ when a certain amount of expenditure for a particular service 
“ has been determined on by Parliament, it is the bounden duty of 
“‘ the department which has that duty under its charge and control, 
“to take care that the expenditure yes not exceed the amount 

“ placed at its disposal for that purpose.” 

The reports on the French expenditure contrast most favour- 
ably with the meagre and unsatisfactory reports of our expenditure. 
The French reports, from the Court of Accounts, show that the 
great financial principle of not permitting any si outlay to be 
imposed on the nation, until the estimate for the contemplated 
amount has been prepared, is there strictly watched; that the rule 
of allowing no charge or liability to be undertaken by any minister, 
until some superior authority has also decreed or passed the esti- 
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mated outlay, is also fully reportedon. Itis true that the law grants 
to the Emperor the power of authorising extra credits, or of trans- 
ferring funds, previously voted, from one head of the same budget 
to another head, but the exercise of this power is confined to 
the time when the chambers are not in session; and even then 
the like formalities in ensuring exactness, order, and economy, that 
are followed in respect to the passing of laws by the chambers 
eranting credits, are required to be followed by the Emperor i in pro- 
mulgating these decrees. Moreover, all are inserted in the “ Bulletin 
of Laws,” and laid before the chambers immediately on their next 
assembly, and are then discussed and incorporated into laws passed 
by the legislative bodies, and all scrutinized by the Court of 
Accounts. The ministerial responsibility in France is also specially 
enforced by the Court of Accounts in respect to authorising extra 
payments, seeing that all these, as well as the applications for grants 
for extraordinary services, must have, in addition to the signature 
of the war or departmental minister, that of the finance minister 
approving thereof, before the Emperor signs the decree. All depar- 
tures therefrom are duly stated in the report of the Court. In this 
process there is an extent of formality and of publicity in transac- 
tions, which, even if viewed as constitutionally wrong, yet checks 
discontent by the publicity. As respects the control of the cham- 
bers, it may safely be said to be as effective as that which our 
House of Commons exercises, and the Court of Accounts surpasses 
in efficiency our Audit Board. 

This clearness and fulness in budgets and accounts of public 
expenses may not prevent the expenditure of the nation being con- 
siderable, as seen by the example of France, but this good would be 
secured, that if in England we had the same excellent mode of esti- 
mating and accounting as obtains in France, the power of the 
members of the House of Commons, to place a restraint on the 
Government in respect to the gross sums to be drawn from the 
pockets of the nation, would be increased many fold, and would 
entail the necessity of sanction for extra grants noe spending. 
If our estimates were made true expositions of anticipated revenue 
and liability, clearly and distinctly classified, and if Parliament would 
employ an efficient establishment to enforce the responsibility of the 
officers whose duty it is to prepare them, by demanding within a 
limited time an explanation of all important differences between 
estimates and actual results, by claiming a refund of all unexpended 
sums under the several distinct assignments, and by withholding 
sanction to the excess of expenditure under any of them until satis- 
factory reasons be adduced, then the blots could be then hit by aid 
of the right means of challenging mistakes on good and sound data, 
as the deputies of France can now do when questioning the propriety 
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of the expenditure for Mexico and Rome, all of which, ready to their 
hand, is shown in full detail in the accounts of France. 

The marked contrast between the two nations may thus be 
summed up, that whilst in England the people are content to 
grant ample funds to the Government for the efficiency of the army 
and navy and public service generally, they have no assurance that 
it will be economically and usefully spent. In France, on the con- 
trary, the people know and admit, that however great may be the 
sums the Emperor obtains from the nation for the army and navy, 
he honestly sees to their right application, and being ably supported 
by excellent departmental officers, the nation has full confidence in 
the economy of the expenditure. The people really is told where the 
money goes to, and can see for itself under what head the record 
shows that there has been too much paid for a whistle. 

I have thus endeavoured to describe the precautions used in 
France to ensure proper administration of the public funds, by 
applying to all branches clear and explicit regulations, so that all 
budgetary and financial operations in each division of the administra- 
tion may be carried on in an uniform and regular way. It cannot be 
too often repeated, that, it is mainly through the long-established 
practice of entering in the budgets the details of all proposed charges, 
and specifying the exact purposes to which the public moneys were 
to be applied, that the economical and right appropriation of funds 
has been ensured. Following thereon, I also see in France another 
good result from a clear budgetary system. It protects the nation 
against being charged with future liabilities by any Minister of State, 
or other authority, who has not obtained a budgetary credit from 
either the Emperor or Legislature. An examination of the finan- 
cial history of France will also show, that whatever temporary irregu- 
larities in the preparation of the budgets may have taken place, 
during the political convulsions to which the country has been ex- 
posed, the financial disorders have, under the laws, been promptly 
checked by the able administrative officers of the bureaux, and, under 
the honest support of the Emperor, it is to them that the credit ig 
due for the strict enforcement of the great principle, so thoroughly 
appreciated by the French people, of requiring all expenditure to be — 
represented by a distinct entry in the budget. 


AX VILI.— Defects observable in the latest English Estimates. 


I have dwelt thus much on the great attention required to be 
given to the budget and audited statements, because, without 
accuracy. in the details of the original authority, the income and 
expenditure cannot be correctly audited, without which no financial 
measures can be safely or satisfactorily carried on. Moreover, loose | 
estimates invariably lead to wasteful, extravagant, or what is worse, 
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ignorant expenditure, and to inaccurate accounting. In order 
- further to illustrate the great inaccuracies to which our accounting 
is liable from defective estimates, I may mention that the estimated 
expenditure for one article of provisions for the army, in the three 
years ending 1864-65 aggregated 4,218,864/., whilst the actual 
expenditure only amounted to 3,852,101, being an error of more 
than a third of a million. Again, for the same period, the estimated 
ration recoveries from soldiers aggregated 2,674,755/., whilst the 
actual recoveries only aggregated 2,238,995/., being a difference of 
435,000/.; on both sides of this account, the error is nearly a million, 
arising out of the estimate of expense and the estimate of recoveries 
being both far above the actuals. The excellent leader in the 
“Times” of the 24th February, on the present year’s war estimates, 
contains useful remarks. That article points out, that an apparent 
diminution in the war expenditure of only 6,407/. has been effected, 
and that but for the saving in the clothing department, the year’s 
estimated expenditure would have been in excess of that for last 
year, instead of there being, as the official estimates appear to show, 
a saving of 253,447/. 

The doubt is here caused by the delusive mode in which the 
estimates are drawn up. Instead of placing all outlay on one side, 
and the recoveries on the other, the War Office estimates show 
that, taking recoveries into account in diminution of gross charges, 
and giving the balance as the net outlay, many deductions, aggre- 
gating a large sum, are made from the gross expenditure, so as 
apparently to diminish its real amount; and further, owing to the 
natural tendency to minimise proposed expenditure and maximise 
expected recoveries, a double error may arise, both tending to make 
the expenditure appear less than it really is. This practice, objec- 
tionable in a mere account point of view, is in contravention of an 
instruction in Treasury Minute, dated 2nd May, 1848, wherein, 
after a review of the course followed during many years, the Lords 
of the Treasury stated that “after a careful consideration of the 
“recommendations of the several committees of the House of 
‘¢ Commons before referred to, respecting the mode of carrying these 
“ appropriations to the credit of the public, and of the effects of the 
“various principles hitherto adopted, my Lords are of opinion that 
“ henceforward the great departments of public expenditure should 
‘ submit their annual estimates to Parliament without any deduction 
‘on account of appropriations in aid, and that the full sums for naval 
“and military services should be voted. They are, therefore, pleased 
“to direct that no further appropriations shall be credited in aid of 
“the army, commissariat, navy, and ordnance votes, but that the 
“ receipts in question shall, commencing from the present time, be 
“paid over quarterly to Her Majesty’s Exchequer, to be appro- 
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‘“ priated as ways and means.”’ There are other useful instructions 
as to the examination of and accounting for these “aids,” but I may 
say, that so far from the orders of the Treasury having been obeyed, 
the practice has been continued of deducting the expected receipts 
from the gross expenditure, and to a greater extent in this year’s 
estimates than ever before. Nay more, the disobedience of the 
Treasury instruction was brought to prominent notice by the exami- 
nation of a witness before a select committee of the House of 
Commons, without leading to any change. | 

The year’s estimated outlay, according to the War Office esti- 
mate, for the year ending 31st March, 1867, is 14,095,000/. for an 
army strength of 138,117 officers and men; and the latest published 
audited War Office accounts, for 1863-64, I adopt as a comparison 
with the present estimate. The force proposed to be kept up in 
1863-64 amounted to 148,242 officers and men, but what force was 
actually maintained is not known, as no verification as to strength 
is ever made in England, though accurately ascertained in France, 
The present estimate provides for about 10,000 officers and men less 
than in 1863-64. In that year the audited expenditure was found to 
be 14,890,238/., but the detailed statements show, that in order to 
make the results approximate to those in the estimate, the sum of 
1,339,246. is entered under various heads, in diminution of the real 
expenditure. In lke manner, in this year’s estimate, the amount 
is only kept down to 14,095,000/., by making deductions to the 
enormous amount of 1,733,893/., being the expected recoveries 
during the year; and by a large diminution in the votes for stores. 
The actual expenditure for 1863-64 ought to appear in the accounts 
as really found, independent of the sums recovered, to the amount 
of 16,229,484/. This year’s estimated outlay ought to be put 
down at 15,828,893/., apart from the estimated recoveries, applied 
to diminish the year’s apparent expenses. The difference between 
the actual of 1863-64, and the estimate of 1866-67, as above, is 
400,591/.; but with a reduction of army strength in the estimated 
establishment of 1866-67, as compared with that of 1868-64, of 
10,000 men and 2,000 horses, the diminution of outlay ought, on 
General Peel’s calculation of rool. per man, to be fully 1,000,000l., 
instead of, as above, 400,591/. And even this saving is problem- 
atical. There are great doubts whether the estimated recoveries will 
be realized this year to the extent stated, for many of the proposed 
recoveries, such as stoppages for provisions, hospital diets, &c., are 
put down at higher amounts than the recoveries of 1863-64, when 
a larger force was kept up. The largely diminished expenditure for 
stores taken in abatement shows, as Mr. Hoflay stated before the 
Select Committee on Public Moneys, “ that you may live on your 
‘“‘ stores, and make a saving on the aggregate grants.” 
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The far higher question raised by the “ Times,”’ as to the effect 
which the diminished contributions from India will have on the 
real expenditure for the army, cannot be discussed, seeing that 
the entries in the estimates are so arranged as not to place Parlia- 
ment in possession of accurate information as to the exact pay- 
ments from India, and from other sources, which will this year 
reach the Treasury. The present year’s estimate makes out, how- 
ever, that the extra receipts and payments, which were in 1864-65 
1,308,600/., will this year rise in amount to 1,456,400/.; in other 
words, that with a diminished strength in India, the extra receipts, 
which were largely swelled in 1864-65 by the greater strength kept 
up in India, will this year be augmented, though that strength on 
which the capitation tax is paid is actually lessened. Well may the 
“Times ’’ denounce the mode in which these estimates are prepared, 
and still more will they appear to disadvantage with the carefully 
and clearly prepared details which the French budget affords. 

The “Times”? justly calls attention to the only improvement 
which can be found in this year’s form of estimating, and that 
is in respect to the third vote for clothing establishments, services, 
and supplies. In this one portion of the estimate there is an 
approach to the admirable detail which the French war budget 
gives, as to the rate of cost per man for the soldier’s clothing, and 
cost of some of the materials to be purchased for that clothing. 
The year’s estimate should exhibit the cost of the clothing estab- 
lishments distinct from that for materials ; the numbers composing 
the establishments, as well as the rates of pay, the quantities of 
materials, with rates and numbers, and rates of cost of garments to 
be obtained or made up, as also the strength of the army by ranks 
to be supplied with clothing, should all be entered. The very clear 
course followed by the French War Department, in accounting for 
the gunpowder made up for all the services, should be followed by 
the clothing department, and the operations of this useful depart- 
ment will then be less liable to be misunderstood. 

It is for the interest of this well-managed portion of the manu- 
facturing departments of the army to show by results, to be set 
forth in the estimates and accounts, that its working is economical to 
the State and beneficial to the soldier. Nothing is better calculated 
to insure this object than to keep the outlay for all materials distinct 
from that for the establishments, thereby guarding against the sus- 
picion as to the rightfulness of the claim which the War Office puts 
forward of diminished expenditure in this year’s estimate, which 
naturally arises, when it 1s seen, as shown above, that the apparent 
saving is effected not by diminished charges, but by abstaining from 
procuring ordnance stores. This saving is shown in the 12th and 
13th Votes, where the proposed outlay for stores for 1866-67 ig 
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400,0001. below the estimated outlay of 1863-64. In fact, by expend- 
ing military stores without replacing them, the present Government 
are acting as a Government of thirty years ago did in respect to 
naval stores, in fact living on their stores and making a saving on 


the aggregate grants. 


XIX.—Unnecessary Withdrawal of Cash from Euchequer, Large 
Accumulations against Paymaster - General, Large Balances to 
Debit of Sub-Accountants. 


I now invite your attention to a serious evil which exists in the 
English system, but from which, as already stated, the French system 
of accounts is free. This arises out of the objectionable English 
practice of making imprests or advances; it leads to the withdrawal 
of large sums from the Exchequer, before being required, and to 
the retention of needlessly heavy balances by sub-accountants, thus 

causelessly crippling the money resources of the Treasury. | In illus- 
tration of my point, I take up our War Department accounts for 
examination. 

The Exchequer, under authority from the Sovereign and lice 
supplies the Paymaster-General with funds to meet the expenses of 
the army. The balances in the Exchequer of the unissued army 
grants, at any one date, ought to show the total expenditure of the 
year, approximately, by the amounts which the Paymaster-General 
has, up to that date, drawn out of the Exchequer. I place before 
you the following table of the balances in the Exchequer at the dates 
below, extracted from the statement of army ledger balances. The 
total army expenditure as found, enables us to ascertain the 
approximate amount paid to the Paymaster-General. The table is, 
however, incomplete, owing to the War Office having withheld one 
year’s account of ledger balances, it is also defective by reason of 
the many changes in the dates of closing the balances. 





























F Actual Balance Petes on Total Approximate 
a 0) ¥ Expenditure as Amount Paid to 
what Year of | Unissued Grants| which Balances were Paymaster-General 
A t in Struck found on 0 Date 
is ica Exchequer. sada Audit. of Balances. 
£ £ £ 
1857-58........ 1,618,736 | 31st January, wa 13,217,614 11,598,878 
"DB=99 iesenee: 2,590,164 | 81st © 12,527,053 9,936,889 
°59-60........ 2,448,621 | 31st December, i 14,140,541 11,691,920 
°60-61....... 2,505,868 | 81st January, °61] 16,286,832 9,186,064 
*61~62..060:: 4,190,380 | 81st December, ’61] 15,932,669 11,742,289 
°62-63........ 4,965,350 | 31st 3 °62| 15,419,346 10,453,996 
?63—64......... not supplied — 14,890,239 — 
64-65........ 4,850,000 | 380thSeptember, ’64 | 14,639,628 6,789,628 
65-66... 6,385,000 | 81st October,  °65 _ ne 
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An examination of this table will show that the amounts actually 
withdrawn from the Exchequer for the army appear to be sufficient 
for that expenditure for a few months more than ought to have been 
OnETG, when calculated according to the monthly average of the 
year’ s expenditure; but I admit that without a full investigation it 
is impossible to ascertain how far the withdrawals exceeded the real 
requirements to defray expenditure. 

The Paymaster-General, on the requisition of the War Depart- 
ment, issues funds to the sub-accountants out of these amounts. 
Now, the cash balances in his hands ought to be kept down at the 
lowest point, or, if large, these might be considered as the real 
balances available not only for the army, but general requirements 
of the Treasury, in order so to utilize balances as to prevent the 
necessity of deficiency bills, in security to the Bank of England, for 
advances to Government. By the ledger statement, the balances 
in the hands of the Paymaster-General were as follows, on the dates 
below, corresponding with the dates of the Exchequer balances; 
these balances will appear to be very considerable in amount, haying 
reference to the army requirements up to the stated dates. 


£ 

Sa WEA CMig wy LOO Menaakarssenedsmoedksstositecceevs a, 26g 512 
Oisbr PaAWUSEY,,  ” OSkescsscavesvinnctawsgepeceentonscds 120125 
BOC INOVERMOCE. -” DB .sc.scnssscesvassessadsnwesaossensie 2,996,129 
Blst Decemiber, °59......:c00s.e0000s Posing aes F,O32, O20 
BU Me a aLLLAI YG Oars: earedsoruces senioatteckor once 4,294,608 
Silist December 261 ac. cshektees sentetososane 8,813,519 
31st - Ave esa hieeey O i AO  Bee 6,826,426 
Account not supplied this year (1863) 

SOth Weptembery USCA |...8o<cocesastsacchsctoanases 8,864,160 
31st October, BOT saat taat acer teishaaiys 3,786,507 


But in respect to these balances, we are at once met by a 
difficulty, which so often arises in our army accounts; since the 
amalgamation of the army and ordnance into the present War Office, 
a change of system has taken place in showing the actual cash 
balance of the Paymaster-General, separate from the cash advanced 
by him to sub-accountants. The actual cash balance was last shown, 
in one year of the above series, viz., on the 8lst March, 1857. 
About that date, the accounts of the Paymaster-General ceased to 
be sent to the Audit Commissioners for examination, the War Office 
having undertaken to audit the money issues by the Paymaster- 
General; a function specially suited for the Audit Board, as afford- 
ing the best and indeed only check on the.money issues to the War 
Office. Indeed, this very check was one that was prominently urged. 
by Mr. Anderson in his memorandum of 27th March, 1854, as the 
check against any abuse of the Treasury authority in overdrawing, in 
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the following words :—“The moneys granted for army and militia 
“services are under the control of the Secretary at War.’ “The 
“Treasury has no power to draw on these grants, and the best 
“security which the public has against the misapplication of them 
“by the Paymaster-General, under the direction of the Treasury 
‘is, that the Audit Board would disallow in his accounts any pay- 
“ment made upon an order not drawn in conformity with the law.” 
The large balances now standing against the Paymaster-General 
show the laxity of the existing check, and, apart from the question 
of legality in taking away the control of the Audit Board, the delay 
in Clearing off the amounts issued by the Paymaster-General appears 
wholly unnecessary ; the vouchers for the advances made to sub- 
accountants are mere orders, in the simplest form, and the facility 
for passing the accounts of the Paymaster-General by their examina- 
tion is therefore great, yet months of arrears appear to have accu- 
mulated; moreover, moneys paid out to sub-accountants, and for 
which the Paymaster-General has a right to take credit, should not 
be blended with the cash balance standing to the credit of the 
Secretary of State for War. I may also add, that when the army 
balance-sheet was first introduced by Mr. Anderson, the cash in hand 
was inserted, and continued to be shown until the War Office was 
formed, and the navy balance-sheet continues to this date to show 
the cash balance without blending the amounts disbursed, but not 
audited. This vicious and very questionable practice of blending 
two transactions of an opposite character under one head only 
proves how little control the Treasury can exercise over the 
accounts. 

The remarkably large balances outstanding to the debit of our 
army of sub-accountants is, however, the most objectionable feature 
in the whole of our financial arrangements. The following state- 
ments of outstandings to the debit of individuals will exhibit the 
evil in a serious light; I only give a few examples of balances 
compiled from the statement of ledger balances annexed to the 
account of the army expenditure for the year 1864-65. 

In that (the latest published) account, there stand, on the 31st 
October, 1865, to the debit of 773 colonels, paymasters of regiments, 
the sum of 2,565,213/.; to the debit of 276 barrack-masters, store- 
keepers, &c., the sum of 1,066,664/.; to the debit of 207 colonels 
and paymasters of regiments of militia, the sum of 539,075/.; to the 
debit of 283 volunteer accountants the sum of 254,792/.; to the debit 
of 117 staff officers of pensioners, the sum of 1,060,110/. The gross 
total therefore of the above, outstandings to the debit of 1,656 
several accountants, is 5,485,857/. on the 31st October, 1865. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, from the way different classes of 
accountants are mixed up, to specify the number of months during 
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which these accumulated balances have remained unaudited, but 
judging from the debit balance of 1,060,110/. against the 117 staff 
officers of pensioners, the accumulations would appear to represent 
twelve months unaudited expenditure for each class of accountants. 

I have endeavoured to tabulate these debit balances for a series of 
years, but without success, owing, as again I specially notice, to the 
many strange changes inwedawed into the ledger balances of different 
years, whereby the: classes of accountants included under each head 
cannot be uniformly set forth by reason of the yearly transfers of 
accountants from one class to another, which, with the alterations 
in dates on which the balances are straek; effedtlally destroy the 
statistical check derivable from tabulating like facts for a period of 
years. 

It would have been useful to have been able to tabulate these 
unaudited balances, as I believe that the figures would show the very 
large sums which have in some years remained long unsettled. It 
would also have been useful to have had a comparison between the 
outstandings of late years and the amount of advances or imprests 
referred to in Mr. Anderson’s meinorandum of 27th March, 1854, 
wherein he mentions the sum of three millions as the advances ao 
the year, being only half the amount of the actual outstandings at 
the present time. 


—XX.—Slow and Defective Audit, in Examining and Passing 
Expenditure. 


The slowness in auditing the accounts of the army expenditure 
is one of the most marked features in our system: a delay which is 
alone sufficient to vitiate the control over expenditure. In order to 
enable you to judge thereof, I exhibit a table of the sums passed as 
examined at different dates. But before making comments, a few 
of the many extracts which could be given from the evidence or 
writings of able officers connected with our financial business, as to 
the great importance of prompt and effectual audit, are now placed 
before you. 

The Report on Public Accounts, 9th February, 1829, by Messrs. 
Brooksbank and Beltz (Parl. Paper 290 of Ist June, 1829), stated 
at p. 108 :—“In dealing with the accounts under sehen tO: there 
“is really no object of paramount importance to that of securing 
“thew early transmission to this country, and of subjecting them, 
“‘ IMMEDIATELY UPON THEIR RECEIPT, to a regular course of audit. 
“Wir FEEL THAT WE CANNOT TOO MUCH INSIST UPON THIS ESSEN- 
“ MTAL POINT OF ECONOMY, WHETHER IN REFERENCE TO THE PER- 
“PHOT ARRANGEMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF ACCOUNT- 
“ING FOR THE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, OR TO THE ATTAINMENT 
“OF THE MOST EFFICIENT CONTROL OVER THE CONDUCT OF THE. 
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‘‘ pUBLIC SERVANTS. No check can be devised upon the fidelity of 
“the agent, of superior efficacy; and, when combined with the 
“numerous local and other restrictions in which the commissaries 
‘of accounts have no immediate part, the security of the public 
‘‘ may be considered as almost complete; every obstruction to the 
* due operation of this salutary check, that cannot be supported by 
‘a prospect of at least equal advantage, should be removed, and the 
“delays incident to the examinations of the commissaries of 
“accounts, and the voluminous, and too frequently the captious 
*‘ correspondence which that examination produces, must be consi- 
*‘ dered in the light of an evil to be endured only so long as its 
*‘ necessity can be clearly and indisputably established.”’ 

Sir H.. Parnell in several of his writings discussed the importance 
of prompt audit, and also the mode of conducting that audit. His 
remarks may be usefully perused in connection with evidence given 
before the Public Moneys Committee. Mr. Anderson, in reply to 
Question 4184, stated :—“I think that the Treasury control upon 
“‘ the public expenditure at present is weak, and that it is owing, in 
“a great measure, to a defective knowledge of the actual proceed- 
“ings of the departments.’”’ The late Mr. Arbuthnot frequently 
gave evidence before select committees to a like effect. 

Before the Select Committee on Miscellaneous Expenditure 
(No. 483 of 26th July, 1860), Sir R. M. Bromley, K.C.B., 
Accountant-General of the Navy, stated, in reply to Questions 1788 
and 1784,—“ But I speak as an accountant, and I say that a 
““ detailed account of that expenditure is not rendered to me, who 
*‘ pays away the money under certain defined orders: nor is there 
‘“‘ any account of it subsequently rendered for audit. Very far from 
‘“‘ being a safe system of account, because having been Secretary of 
“the Audit Board for some years, I have learned to distrust publie 
“‘ accountants, and it was my business so to do; and I still continue 
“that feeling, whatever may be the eminence of the individual, for 
“ T do think there ought to be a control by way of audit of an 
‘“‘ independent character. I put the character of an individual out 
“of the question altogether, as I think we should look after the 
* proper expenditure of the public money.” 

Before the same select committee, E. Romilly, Esq., and 
C. Macaulay, Esq., of the Audit Board, gave most important evidence — 
as to the character of the audit by the Audit Board. I have found 
such great misconceptions prevailing as to its efficiency in checking 
the detailed expenditure that the following extracts from the 
evidence of these officers may be useful in dispelling existing 
delusions :— 

“ @. 488. The duties which we have to perform are to audit 
“ those accounts which are sent to us, elther by Act of Parliament, 
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“‘ or by Treasury directions; and the mode in which we audit these 
““ accounts is to see that all the sums which are taken credit for are 
properly authorised and vouched. Q. 505. Our examination of 
“the War Office accounts goes to this: that we examine the 
“expenditure in those accounts with reference to the votes of Par- 
“lament; but the detailed expenditure is left to the department 
“ itself. 

“ @. 506. When you say you examine, you mean simply the 
*‘ ross amount which is mentioned in the vote? A. .Which is 
“mentioned in the Appropriation Act. 

“ @. 507. And no question of detail is examined by you at all? 
“A. The detailed examination of that account is left to the 
“ department itself; it is true, however, that officers of ours, who 
“ have to visit the department, have access to the vouchers of that 
“ department; but provided there has been an order of the autho- 
“ rities at the War Office to pass a certain amount, the Audit Office 
“* must and do pass that amount as a matter of course. 

“ Q. 508. Then practically the Audit Office has no check upon 
* the expenditure of the Secretary of State for War, except that of 
“keeping them within the amount voted; or is there practically any 
“ detailed check upon the expenditure which the Secretary of State 
“makes? A. There is not in our office. 

“ Q. 509. Provided he keeps to the gross amount voted you have 
*“ nothing to do but to examine and to see that no more than that 
“has been spent? A. Yes; no more under that particular vote. 

“ Q. 510. Can you state whether there is any check by the 
** Treasury or by any body else upon the detailed expenditure of the 
‘‘war estimate? A. There is virtually no check, except in the 
** department itself, with respect to the detailed expenditure. 

“ @. 514. In your experience, has it ever occurred that you have 
“* stopped a payment to any amount in the Audit Office? A. No, 
“*T think not; I do not think that that is any part of our duty; 
“‘the duty of the ‘auditor is simply to lay before the competent 
* authorities the actual state of the account, and thus enable them 
“‘ to take any steps which they may think fit on the subject. 

And in reply to Question 544, they added that “it is quite 
** obvious that unless you can audit an account immediately after the 
** expenditure has been incurred, your audit is of very little use.” 

Further extracts from the hitherto little noticed but highly 
important letter which Mr. Romilly addressed to the Chairman of the 
Select Committee on Public Moneys, on 13th June, 1857, clearly state 
the functions of an auditor and the necessity of prompt audit. In 
order to compress the extracts, I must ask you to excuse their apparent 
abruptness by being disconnected from the context. Mr. Romilly 
states, that “the duty of an auditor of public accounts should be 
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‘to pass in review the acts of an accountant, after these acts have 
“ been completed.’ ‘The more accurately this duty of the auditor 
‘ig confined within these limits, and the more speedily the functions 
*¢ of the auditor follow those of the accountant, provided the functions 
‘of the two are not allowed to interfere with each other, the 
‘‘ sreater will be the security of the public.” 

This letter from Mr. Romilly also explained the nature of the 
appropriation audit, as then and at present conducted by the Audit 
Board of which he was chairman. He pointed out that “it will be 
“ necessary to state what that system (appropriation audit for the 
‘army and navy departments) is.” “ It is to institute a comparison 
“ between the sums severally granted and included in the Appro- 
‘‘ priation Act, and the expenditure under these grants.” “ The 
** several votes taken for each department comprise various subor- 
“dinate items included in the estimates, and under the provisions 
“of the legislature, the Commissioners of Audit are uot directed 
to institute any comparison between the details of the expenditure 
and their subordinate items.” “In the event of the auditors 
ascertaining in the course of their examination that the intentions 
of Parliament had not been followed with respect to any of the 
subordinate items, they would not be entitled to question the 
department and report to Parliament on the subject. For 
instance, a vote is submitted to Parliament of 138,399/. for 
salaries, &c. An estimate is laid before Parliament showing in 
detail the various items upon which the rate is founded; excep- 
tion is taken in Parliament to one of these items as being unne- 
cessary or excessive, and the House of Commons resolve to 
diminish the amount of the vote or grant to the extent proposed ; 
the vote is accordingly taken for the smaller amount. But the 
comparison which has afterwards to be instituted by the audit 
‘ officer is between the gross vote and the gross expenditure in 
‘respect of that vote. So that if Parliament should consider a 
‘salary of 2,000/. more than should be granted to A.B., and 
“that in consequence the vote for salaries should be diminished 
“ by 5ool.; it would, nevertheless, be in the power of the executive 
“to pay the 2,o00/. to A B, nor would the auditors be entitled to 
‘ notice this deviation from the intentions of Parliament, provided 
“the total amount expended under the head of salaries, were kept 
‘“‘ within the limits of the sum so voted.” ‘There is at present no 
“ provision for informing Parliament whether their wishes have been 
“ fulfilled or not, or of showing whether the Government are entitled 
“to the credit of having acted in all respects strictly in accordance 
‘“‘ with the intentions of Parliament.” 

The practical application of these remarks on audit may be 
shown thus. Mr. Romilly and Mr, Macaulay have pointed out, to 
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the effect, that if Parliament saw fit to vote a specific sum for one 
purpose, such as 100,000/. for a church, it would be the duty of the 
_ Audit Board to see that none of it was taken away for any other 
purpose. The conclusion is, that in proportion as moneys granted by 
Parliament are voted for specific purposes, the less is the latitude for 
misapplying such moneys; or rather, the appropriation audit is more 
powerfully exercised. The converse is also the case; the larger the 
sum granted by Parliament under each vote that comprises a great 
diversity of services to be defrayed in detail, the wider will be the 
power of the department entrusted with the expenditure to apply: 
the funds so voted to purposes for which not intended. 

The tendency to increase the amounts under each vote, by 
diminishing the number of votes, has been avowed before a select 
committee, and has of late years gradually increased. In 1834 
the sum of 8,117,041/. voted for army and ordnance services, was 
divided into 43 votes, whilst in 1854 just before the formation of 
the War Office, and the amalgamation of the two branches, the sum 
of 10,114,449/. was divided into only 28 votes. In 1862, after the 
amalgamation, the sum was 15,273,751/. divided into 22 votes; and 
in 1864 it was 15,060,237/., divided into 27 votes. Our appropria- 
tion audit only applies to seeing that the totals of expenditure agree 
with the several totals of voted sums, the correctness of the audit in 
detail (as verified by the French Court of Accounts) not being ascer- 
tained by our Audit Commissioners; and whilst the average sum 
granted by Parliament in 1834 under each vote was limited to about 
200,000/., the limit is now more than half a million, thereby greatly 
extending the power of the department to misappropriate funds. 

On this question I could make more extracts if space permitted, 
all showing how little real control by means of independent audit 
does really exist over the national moneys; and yet from the collec- 
tion of Treasury Minutes, from Mr. Macaulay’s useful paper, laid 
before the 1865 Public Accounts Committee, and from evidence 
recorded by Mr. Romilly, and many able officers, and also by 
Mr. Quilter Ball, on the Railway Audit Inquiry, it would be easy to 
compile rules for the guidance of auditors, containing the soundest 
principles, by which this important, essential, but little known, duty 
connected with expenditure, ought to be regulated; but then the 
auditors must be independent, not exposed, as one auditor said, “I 
“ well know from experience how crushing the feeling is, that you 
“‘ have to contend with departments that are too strong for you.” 

The weakness of our Audit Board and our ineflicient apprepriation 
audit, may be contrasted with the far greater check exercised by the 
Court of Accounts over the French expenditure and accounts. The 
following testimony as to that court’s authority, is taken from a 
report of 6th December, 1845, drawn up by a committee on which Sir 
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W. Herries, Mr. Brooksbank, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Anderson served. 
“Tt (this court) embraces the superintendence of the entire accounts 
“ of the income and expenditure of the country.” ‘ After the resto- 
“ ration, it was invested with sufficient powers to exert an independent 
“ public control.” “The Court of Accounts is a judicial court, to 
“‘ which all parties who have been engaged in the receipt and pay- 
“ ment of the public money, are required to deliver their accounts 
“and vouchers, and from which also they. can obtain a release from 
“ their responsibility. Its duties extend, moreover, to a revision of 
“the orders for payment issued by the executive departments of 
“the Government, with a view to ascertain that proper vouchers 
“have been obtained, and that the orders of payment have been 
“issued in strict conformity with the financial laws.” “ The final 
“account of every department requires the public ratification of 
** the Court of Accounts as to its correctness ;”’ “ the superintendence 
“of that court reaches not only to the cash agents who receive and 
“pay away the public money, but those also who authorise the 
“‘ public disbursements; and that all the executive departments being 
‘“‘ required to lay before the chambers accounts showing how they 
“have applied the credits granted to them; the control of the 
“ legislature extends over every branch of the public finances.”’ The 
above is a part only of more detailed evidence which Sir John 
Bowring, in his report * on the French accounts bore to its authority 
and efficiency. It continues to this day to exercise an independent 
and useful control over expenditure and accounting for both cash 
and stores. It is well supported, and its labours appreciated by 
Government, legislature, and people of France. A third of a century 
has passed since the value of such a court was made known; a fifth 
of a century since able Treasury officers reported on the advantages 
of such an institution, but it is only in 1866 that we are in part 
applying this practical advantage which the French have long pos- 
sessed ; but as usual in our following, we are by our very imperfect 
action only showing how far we are behind the French by our unwil- 
lingness to confide to our Audit Board that full authority requisite 
for the practical performance of their duties. 

I now proceed to show the state of the detail audit; and desiring 
to show by figures in what respect the auditing is dilatory, I annex 
a table+ drawn up from the statement of army ledger balances, to 
show for a series of years the progress of the audit, but it has not 
been prepared on an uniform plan for the series of years. The 
changes in dates in closing of the ledgers of the army, are so 
singular as to cut off the means of comparison, one year with 
another, which otherwise, with uniformity might be so usefully 


* TLaid before the House of Commons in 1881-82. 
t+ Appendix, Table VI, p. 441. 
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made. Out of the expenditure in the year 1865-66, which may be 
calculated at 7 millions in the seven months ending 31st October, 
- 1868, there had only been audited to that date 2,232,502/. Out of 
the expenditure of 1864-65, amounting to 16,639,629/., nearly one- 
half, viz., 7,605,736/., was not audited until after the close of the 
year, and on the 80th September, 1864, when about 8 millions had 
been spent, only 1,509,599/. of the expenditure had been audited. 
Further, out of the expenditure of 1863-64, amounting to 14,890,239l., 
there remained a sum of 8,507,025/. to be audited after the close 
of the year. Further information respecting this year cannot be 
supplied, as the War Office withheld it. The total expenditure for 
1861-62, was 15,932,670/., from which it may be inferred that about 
12 millions was spent up to 31st December, 1861, but out of it only 
4,402,981/7. was audited at that date, leaving 11,529,688/., to be 
audited after that date; but there is no available information as to 
when the final audit for the year was compieted. On this part of 
these important duties there is less available information than on 
any other part of the system of check, and yet under the Audit 
Board’s Minute of 138th July, 1849, there must be most useful 
* statements of the progress of audit available, though never hitherto 
called for, by the House of Commons, and yet it is a description of 
information which specially belongs to the guardians of the public 
purse. The conclusion I have arrived at is, the practice of the 
House of Commons to group classes of expenditure under votes 
only facilitates the misapplying of public moneys to purposes not 
intended, and diminishes the check of the Audit Board. Ministers 
should be granted the total needed for the departmental service, and 
the account should show the details of expenditure in contrast with 
the details in estimates. 


XXI.—Course followed in Allotment of French Funds and 
Verification of Accounts. 


According to the latest War Office estimates of France and 
England, the annual cost of the armies of the two countries is nearly 
the same for each; about one and a quarter million sterling per 
month. But the mode in which the funds allotted are operated on 
widely differs. In our case, funds appear to be unnecessarily with- 
drawn from the Exchequer either through the Paymaster-General, 
but certainly through advances to sub-accountants; these appear to 
remain long unemployed, before being required to be used in actual 
disbursement of military charges, or the system allows public funds 
to some extent to remain unaccounted for in the hands of secondary 
agents. The system aggravates, almost encourages, delay in sending 
in claims against Government with the vouchers in support thereof. 
Accounts, therefore, are kept open long after they could have beey 
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settled by actual payment in full. And while our method keeps 
accounts open or unsettled, even after payments in the form of 
advances may have been made in full, it lkewise increases to a 
‘serious extent the number of public accountants. 

The mode of supplying the French War Office with funds appears 
to be well calculated for the purpose of guarding against these 
‘defects. Jt renders advances of any kind, except in a few special 
cases, quite unnecessary. No funds are withdrawn from the French 
Treasury, until required in full settlement of the whole or part of a 
claim against Government. The issue of money,in payment ofa claim, 
is proof of final settlement to that extent. Claims against Govern- 
ment are promptly sent in, and their accuracy, on the grounds of their 
being recent, is the more readily verified. The French method also 
minimises the number of persons who handle the money of Govern- 
ment, and keeps down the number of public accountants responsible 
for ordering its issue. None pay money but those who belong to 
the Treasury service. Under this system the monthly War Office 
estimated funds wanted from the Treasury, agree closely with the 
actual outlay for that month; one admirable feature of control is 
established, it prevents rather than corrects fraud, defalcation, mis- | 
application or misappropriation. 

A clear and definite kind of responsibility is in France imposed 
on the officer of the army who authorises the issue, and another 
kind of responsibility on the officer of the Treasury who actually 
issues the money. The regular sending in, every ten days, of journals 
kept by the respective officers, War and Treasury, provide a mutual 
check on transactions. All vouchers are forwarded early in each 
month; and all needed accounts immediately after the close of each 
year. This system entails on the War Office the monthly revision 
of the army expenses; correcting errors in the year’s estimates, by 
the valuable experience thus monthly acquired. 

The French military finance is conducted on rules common in 
France to all services under the several ministers of state, and a 
regular trained body of accounting officers are thus available. And 
why should not the payment of the English services be brought into 
like order, by the adaptation, with modifications in detail, of the 
French financial organization and accounting, to our Treasury 
service ? ‘To this end I dwell on such topics. 

The following is a sketch of the course followed in France for 
the supply of funds to the War Department. 

The administrative basis for the French army is, in practice, the 
divisional system. ‘There are, usually, twenty-two army divisions in 
‘France and Algeria, besides the special divisions for the forces at 
Rome and in Mexico. At the head of each of the twenty-two 
administrative units is placed an intendant-general, who may be 
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considered, and is in reality, a subordinate minister of war in 
each of the divisions, but without control over the discipline of 
the troops; and he has the immediate direction of most of those 
military arrangements which our War Office vainly endeavours to 
control as well as direct from the London office. The mtendant- 
general, placed in the midst of the troops, has a practical and an 
exact knowledge of the requirements of the division, for he is always 
an experienced officer, long trained in the administrative duties of 
the army. The principle with the French is a distributed responsi- 
bility, with central action, head and limbs; in England it is all head 
(or what stands for it), Thus the possessor of all authority, the 
War Secretary of State, becomes in appearance unquestionable, 
although he may be mistaken, mischievous, weak, and inefficient, 
from the mere impossibility of one individual, however high his 
qualifications, conducting all affairs. 

The Sop ae previously described ensure a full nequaints 
ance with the year’s liabilities imposed on the nation, set forth in 
the budgets. The French system provides other gamaritine for the 
right spending of the public monies subsequent to the acceptance of 
the budget. Under the financial administration laws, the finance 
minister submits month by month for the sanction of the Emperor 
a statement of the probable sums, with their proposed distribution, 
likely to be required in the following month, to meet all the depart- 
mental charges then falling due, basing his calculations for the 
required sums on the demands made by the other ministers of state, 
after being revised in his department. The procedure of the 
minister of war, in preparing his monthly requisitions on the 
finance minister, may be accepted as applicable to the course 
followed by the other ministerial branches. 

The responsibility for the detailed distribution of the fami 
granted by the legislature, in the form of a credit to be drawn 
upon for payment of the army, rests on the war minister, who, in 
French official phraseology, is designated as the ‘“ ordonnateur,”’ 
a name common to all ministers having funds so granted: But 
the war minister, and all the other ministers may, and do, delegate 
to selected subordinates the functions of ‘‘ ordonnateur secondaire,’’ 
to sanction the payment of claims for army services rendered, and 
to order the issue of money from the treasuries; the eventual 
responsibility for their acts remaining, however, on the war 
minister. The intendants-general of the divisions of the army are 
usually entrusted by the minister of war with the power of: order- 
ing such expenditure, but within certain declared limits, and for 
specified services. To ensure order in the appropriation of funds, 
the intendants-general send in to the war minister, by theo 15th 
day of each month, an estimate in detail of the charges to be paid 
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in the month following. No vagueness or uncertainty is permitted 
to exist as to the purposes for which the public money is required, 
seeing that each of the estimates of the twenty-two intendants- 
general sets forth the exact amounts that may be needed, stating 
the chapter and article of the regular budget under which the 
money is allowed to be obtained, and to which, when paid, it will be 
debited. The chief of the War Office accountancy prepares from 
all these division estimates, punctually received at the prescribed 
date, a statement of the funds required in the several localities for 
the payment of the army services of the month, under the 
major and minor heads, divisions, chapters, sections, and articles 
used in the year’s regularly sanctioned budget. The war minister 
signs and submits it, together with the separate circle or division 
estimates on which based, to the finance minister, who checks the 
month’s demands by the year’s total grants, and when satisfied 
thereon, obtains the Emperor’s orders for the required allotment 
of the funds. 

The finance minister does not, however, entrust the dispensing 
of the public moneys to the War Department. He only authorises 
Treasury officers throughout the circles to pay, on the orders of the 
intendants-general, such sums as may be stated to be due on 
account of army services within the prescribed limits, with regard 
not only to the sum total, but also to the amounts under the several 
heads of the accepted estimate. | 
.oisiAnd again, another precaution intervenes to insure the proper 
application of the funds granted. Although the officer in each circle 
(the: intendant-general) acting for the war minister is responsible 
forthe correctness of each payment to be made by the Treasury 
officer, and must authorise him to make the issue by an order stating 
4the,amount to be paid and name of the person to whom only it is 
payable, still the Treasury oflicer is required to demand that vouchers 
for the monies paid by him, formally signed by the claimants, shall 
‘be,attached to the order of the intendant-general, and be so clearly 
drawn out as to supply evidence to the Treasury, not only as to the 
authenticity of the claim, but also that the claimant has been settled 
“with in part or in whole. The order issued by the intendant- 
igeneral for the Treasury payment, as also the vouchers, must bear 
ion) their face, marked by the intendant-general, the chapter and 
articleiof the budget to which the payment is to be debited. 
vio Lhe officer of the Treasury who pays the money is responsible 
-for:the clearness and fullness of the vouchers, and for the 
“sufficiency of the order for the payment, and, if he find irregu- 
Jarities,)is required by law to refuse payment until they are 
corrected.’ As this officer is directly subordinate to the finance 
‘minister, and ig quite free of direct control from the War 
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Office, all who know the antagonism between officers of the same 
Government, serving under separate branches of administration, 
ean fully appreciate the punctilious accuracy with which officers of 
the Treasury will exact from War Office functionaries all that is to 
be required at their hands in these matters. Further, the officers of 
the Treasury paying moneys within each circle, on account of the 
army, are required, within the first ten days of each month, to remit 
to the authorising officers of the War Department, a statement of 
payments from the Treasury during the month preceding, arranged 
by the budget period, as also by departments, and under the 
chapters of the budget to which appertaining. The War Office 
functionaries, after having verified by their signature their accuracy, 
transmit them immediately to the departmental minister. 

The War Office functionaries in each circle keep a journal in 
which to enter, by order of date, all the financial transactions con- 
cerning the administration of the expenditure confided to them, 
besides other books suitable for recording the transactions according 
to the services. These books are intended for the consecutive enrol- 
ment by claimant, by chapter and article of the budget, the claims 
admitted fer services, and orders for payment issued; as also, but 
by chapter alone, of payments completed. On the 10th of each 
month, the war functionaries, after having verified all entries in 
all books kept, forward to the War Office, month by month, 
until the date of the closing of the year’s credits, a monthly state- 
ment, showing by chapter and article of the budget—lIst, the 
total credits opened; 2nd, the claims established on completed 
services ; 3rd, the total of orders issued for money payments; 4th, 
that of payments actually made. Yinally, a year’s account is kept 
open and forwarded to the departmental minister by each officer, 
authorising payments of moneys, at the date fixed for the definitive 
closing of each budgetary period; the year’s books of all depart- 
ments being all closed at the same date. 

The Treasury officer, at the date of closing the budgetary term, 
furnishes to the War Office functionary of the division, detailed 
statements of the balances remaining to be paid, indicating the 
nature of the credits, the names of the creditors, and the sums due 
to each. 

The war minister has a central office of account for verifying all 
transactions. There is kept a set of books, journal and ledger, 
with subsidiary books, in which are recorded, in abstract and by 
date, all transactions relating to credits, settlement of claims, 
orders issued for payment, and payments completed. Further, the 
minister publishes yearly during each session of the legislature a 
full and detailed statement of all the transactions, which are exhi- 
bited in abstract in the general account published by the finance 
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administration. This consists of: 1st, a general table, by chapters, 
showing all the definitive results of the expired budgetary period, 
which serves as the basis of the law for the definitive settlement; 
2nd, statements intended to explain, with all details proper for each 
service, the liabilities verified, payments completed, and claims 
remaining to be paid at the close of the budgetary period; 8rd, a 
comparative statement, by chapter, of liabilities incurred for the 
expired budgetary period, with those of the preceding budgetary 
term, explaining the differences shown by this comparison; 4th, the 
audited statement of closed account of completed payments. 

At the end of each year the Emperor, on the proposal of the 
finance minister, nominates a commission of nine members, chosen 
from the body of the senate, of the legislative body, and of the 
Court of Accounts, charged with closing the journal and ledger of 
the general accountancy of finance to the 31st of December; 
verifying the agreement of the accounts of ministers with the 
results in the central entries of the books in the finance department. 
A procés-verbal of this transaction is drawn up and handed over to 
the finance minister, who communicates [it to the senate and legis- 
lative body. 

There is also placed before this commission a statement showing, 
for the closed budgetary term, a comparison of accounts published 
by ministers, with the results of the individual accounts submitted to 
the judgment of the Court of Accounts. The commission thereon 
proceeds to the verification of this statement, and its report enunciates 
distinctly the receipts and payments made during the year on the 
open budgetary terms. The annual certificates of the commission 
are thus made to confirm the exactness of the definitive accounts 
rendered by the departmental ministers. This commission verifies 
and settles, up to 3lst December of each year, the books and 
registers kept of the debt, and the total of rentes and pensionary 
subsistences, as well as the securities to be delivered up; also the 
debts and credits, of which the recovery is confided to the judicial 
agent of the Treasury. The commission is also charged with 
verifying the agreement of the entries with the general account 
of the finance administration. The general account of material of 
each minister is submitted for the examination of this commission. 
The result of their inquiries is included in the procés-verbal of 
their iabours, and distributed to the senate and the legislative 
body. 

The last and most important check on the transactions of ministers 
is exercised by the Court of Accounts, to whom all accounts for all 
departments are sent with the vouchers, to be by them examined, 
and to have the accuracy or errors publicly decreed in open court, 
the whole financial transactions of the nation being reported on by 
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this high court tothe Emperor. And this report alsois printed, and 
laid before the legislature. 

The course of procedure may, in description, seem too complex, 
but practically it does not prove to beso. The work done is well done, 
answering its purpose; and all that appears complicated to those un- 
initiated in the process, is clear and in easy connection, part with 
part, to those engaged therein. Our own system involves heavier 
labours of routine. Does the indefinite result, in our case, justify 
the toilP Ithink not. Much of it is strength spent in vain. 


XXII.— Utility of Exhibiting Actual Expenditure of Stores in 
Accounts, Distinet from Amount Invested in Stores. 


The examples already adduced of the exactness with which the 
expenditure on account of stores, buildings, and other kinds of 
property are recorded in the French accounts, ought to be taken in 
connection with the very suggestive paper published in our trans- 
actions, from our able colleague Mr. Jellicoe, offering suggestions for 
improving the present mode of keeping and stating our national 
accounts, of our valuable assets in buildings, ships, and stores. Fully 
concurring therewith I adopt all the valuable recommendations of 
our colleague, and ask a reference to be made to this useful paper, 
in the seventeenth volume of our Journal, p. 322, without further 
reiteration of the opinions so well expressed, beyond urging that 
the whole of our assets in buildings, stores, ships, and every descrip- 
tion of property should be brought into separate accounts and have 
their numbers and quantities with values attached, with yearly 
increases and decreases clearly exhibited. I may, however, in cor- 
roboration, place before you the remarks of that able French writer, 
Montcloux, who, from the internal evidence of his work, must have 
been thoroughly conversant both with the theoretical and practical 
business of public accounts, and whose practical suggestions ag 
below, brought about in the French accounts that reform which I 
hope Mr. Jellicoe’s paper may yet help to effect in our own. 

“The employment of credits does not always constitute a real 
“ expenditure for the State. When the State exchanges its money 
“ for articles destined to supply the magazines, arsenals, and work- 
“ shops, it does not actually expend, but only makes a conversion. 
“That has been understood in part, for all the services which apper- 
“tain to the minister of finance; the employment of funds in 
** leaf tobacco, gunpowder for the trade, maps, in bars of gold and 
‘ silver for the mints, and in paper intended for stamps, immediately 
‘“‘ causes an accounting in material; but this course has not been 
“ followed in what concerns the two ministers who effect analogous 
“ eonversions on a much larger scale, those of war and of marine. 
“The purchases being once effected in these two departments, the 
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converted values are delivered to agents who are not accountants, 
and whilst the minister of finance, placed as guardian of the 
public treasure, has at control not only the funds, but also the 
public lands, the forests, and all the convertible articles above- 
mentioned, the conversions destined for the supply of the war and 
marine departments entirely escape his surveillance. The immense 
values stored in the arsenals of one minister, in the workshops of 
another, and in the provision magazines of both, are confided to 
agents who are independent of the minister of finance and of the 
court of account.” | 
“The chambers have never taken notice of the absurdity of 
this state of things. The deputies insist that the ministers 


‘should not employ a single centime without legal authority, and 


demand a strict account of this centime; but, once it has been 
proved to them, that this centime has been converted into another 
form of value, there is an end of it, they inquire nothing about it. 
The ministers who have exchanged moneys for articles of which 
they make themselves depositories, can afterwards dispose thereof 
as they please, without any authority being given, and without 
being responsible to any one.” 

“The result of this course is, that the budget of expense is not 
entirely composed of actual expenditure, and that under this head 
important operations are shown in it, which are nothing else but 
conversions of money into stores; and on the other hand, that an 
actual expenditure is incurred every year, of which neither the 
budgets nor accounts make any mention. The conversion being 
considered as an outlay, is noted as such; an account is rendered 
of it as such; and the consumption of the sum thus converted, 
which is a real outlay, gives rise to neither a vote nor a settlement. 
It is just as if the minister of finance were to buy bank paper 
with the money in the cash chest, to present this operation as an 
actual outlay, and then disposed of the paper without being autho- 
rised and without rendering any account thereof. In taking as 
the basis of the fluctuations of the public property, the budgets 
and accounts submitted to the chambers, it might happen that 
the State should appear less rich precisely in that year when its 
magazines are overflowing with stores, and should be supposed to 
be economising, just in the year when there had taken place a 
waste of provisions and articles stored up in the magazines. 

“ Jt is evident that this system completely falsifies the results 
that public accountancy professes to give. The schedule that the 
minister of finance might prepare at the present time would only 
be the schedule of the pecuniary property of the State, and not a 
schedule of the real property of the State. Could one imagine the 
manager of a house of business giving an exact account of the 
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“ fluctuations of the cash chest, and saying nothing of the fluctua- 
“tions of the magazines? Would the associates, partners, and 
“assignees appointed to judge of this account, and pronounce on 
“the good or bad management, consider their mission ended when 
“they had been told how the cash account was balanced, without 
“letting them know the state of the account of general mer- 
“ chandise? That is, however, what the chambers do. As to the 
treasure, its general accounting, which is in part modelled on that 
of commerce, follows neither the account sale of goods nor the 
“stock or fixture. account. That a private person who lays in but 
“ few commodities, and hopes to sell them again immediately, should 
only keep a cash account, is no great inconvenience, without being 
very logical. A private person only accounts to himself; but 
ministers are not conducting their own affairs; their position is 
“ that of an intendant, of an agent who owes an account to others. 
“At the risk of not being true, the account ought in this case to 
say everything. It was desired that the credits opened to the 
‘‘ ministers should be rigorously observed. ‘The financial law enters 
“into the details of the wants of each service, and fixes its limits 
* closely ; but the placing material in the hands of the ordonnateurs 
“‘ overthrows at a single blow all the systems of credits, for, just in 
“the year when the chambers have closed the cash chest to the 
*‘ ordonnateur, he opens the magazines on his own authority, and 
*‘ instead of the moneys which are refused to him, he applies to the 
expenses of his service the stores which have been left at his sole 
“and entire disposal. 

“Is the public property then only precious when consisting of 
moneys? Do measures for their preservation become useless 
because the value is invested in a different form? It is no less 
essential to preserve a hundred thousand frances worth of bronze, 
wheat, or hemp, than a hundred thousand frances of ccined money. 
The handling of material ought to entail the same consequences as 
the handling of cash. | 

“ The immoveable property of the State is managed under the 
superintendence of the minister of finance. This property is 
composed of streams, navigable rivers, the coasts, the foreshores, 
“or land between high and low water mark, ports, harbours, 
roads, fortifications, fields for manceuvring, ramparts, forests, and 
public buildings and grounds of every kind. The fortifications 
and other establishments of war are entirely managed by the 
engineer branch of the army, without the intervention of the 
“agent of finance. The administration of bridges and highways 
“has still in its hands several millions worth of land, formerly 
“comprised in the tracing of roads, and which has never been 
“ declared, nor handed over to the land administration.” 
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Subsequent to the publication of Montcloux’s views, a law was 
passed by the chambers, on the 6th June, 1843, requiring the 
accounts of material from all branches of the public service to be 
submitted for the control of the Court of Accounts, commencing on 
the 1st of January, 1845, also requiring a royal ordonnance, to be 
promulgated in the form used for the regulations of the public 
administration, defining the nature and mode of control. In 1844 
the royal ordonnance was issued, and ministers of state published 
for their respective departments detailed instructions to give effect 
to the intentions of the legislature and the royal orders. The 
departmental regulation for the material belonging to the War 
Department was issued by Marshal Soult, minister of war, and is 
dated January, 1845. It has remained in successful operation up to 
the present time. Itis a model of clearness, characteristic of all those 
regulations emanating from that able commander. Iam informed, 
that of late years, the accounting of the material of the navy has 
been made very complete,* and that the clearness in the account- 
ability of that department, as far as relates to the stores, has 
equalled, if not surpassed, the accounting of the War Department ; 
but that this latter department was trying to improve their accounts 
of stores, so as to maintain in this branch of their business, the 
ancient and hitherto acknowledged superiority over all the services 
of France, in respect to accounts both of money and material. 

The annual reports of the material of the French departments 
have been regularly printed and laid before the chambers, and the 
reports relating to the War Department since 1856 are now in my 
possession; and, from my own experience in respect to the like 
accounting for the war material of India, the preparation of returns 
showing quantity and value of our home war material, equal to 
those of France, is quite within the power of any officer; at all 
events, it is a serious defect, that Parliament and the Treasury are 
not in possession of such an account, seeing that without valuations 
in money these authorities can exercise no real control over either 
the Admiralty or war minister, in respect to that most wasteful 
part of our expenditure, on stores, ships, and guns. 

The French war material account for the year ending 31st 
December, 1863, is based on the inventories of the stores remaining 
on the 81st December, 1862, plus the additions and minus the — 
issues during the year, arranged according to the fixed nomenclature. 
The whole of the operations of charge and discharge are drawn up 
from 850 individual accountants ; the accounts show the material of 
every description in use with the troops, even the medicines in 


* As this paper is passing through the press, I have received a copy of the 
naval material account, and I have no hesitation in stating that it is a model for us 
to adopt. 
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charge of the medical officers, all being added to the like material 
in the Government magazines or establishments. Another column 
indicates the value of material, and various other columns show the 
changes under different heads in the quantities of stores. The 
appendix also explains very clearly and fully the system under which 
the service is carried on. The accounts are exceedingly complete, 
not only as a store document, for insuring an exact knowledge of the 
quantities of stores, but also as a financial record; an examination of 
it would show that it affords the means of regulating the money to 
be expended on material; a check we do not possess. ‘he follow- 
ing statement of the approximate value of the whole of the material 
of the French War Department in each year from 31st December, 
1855, also showing the value of stores added or diminished during 
~ each year of that period, is exhibited. 





Date on which Approximate Value Value of Stores Value of Stores 
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fr: fr. fr. 
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PY 68s. 611,821,022 ~— 31,090,255 
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31st December, 1860...) 651,641,854 5,795,106 — 
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3 "62.0.1. . 640,997,201 — 8,450,167 
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The entries of values have been purposely abridged, but the 
values of stores received and expended, under each of the twenty 
branches of service to which they belong, are stated in the printed 
accounts, and the differences above given are the excesses of the 
receipts over the issues, and vice versa. 

The correctness of the material accounts is secured by the Court 
of Accounts having, ever since 1845, declared, with all the solemnity 
with which their awards in respect to the accounts of money are 
given, their decision as to the correctness, or otherwise, of the annual 
accounts of the quantities and value of the material of all the 
ministerial departments of the State. 

The evidence given by Mr. Arbuthnot before the Military Orga- 
nisation Committee as to the great variations in the voted moneys 
for our stores and works, is of great importance to show the neces- 
sity for a store account in this country. I would gladly make 
extracts therefrom if space permitted. But the necessity for intro- 
ducing a more eflicient check on the expenditure for our stores, 
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cannot be better shown than by perusing the evidence given in 1856 
by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Hoffay, before the Select Committee on 
Public Moneys. Mr. Anderson, in reply to Question 2114, stated, 
that “the vote for the purchase of stores is taken, not for the expen- 
“ diture of stores in a year, but for the purchase of stores to be 
** placed in the storehouses; therefore, if the Admiralty wanted to 
“expend more they have nothing to do but to open their stores; 
‘they need not play any tricks with the money. They have full 
*‘ power to spend more for stores than Parliament has voted for the 
“ purchase of stores.’ ‘ Undoubtedly they can do that if they 
* please to do it.’? He did not see ‘ what power you can place over 
“ the executive power in a matter of that kind.” ‘‘It would be a 
‘very difficult matter to show the stock in hand and the habilities 
“incurred. The Admiralty cannot very well postpone the payments, ~ 
“unless their contracts are so framed, but there is generally a 
“‘ specified period for making such payments; prompt payment is 
“the rule of the department. They can undoubtedly frame their 
* contracts for that, and could receive the articles, and the expen- 
“ diture would appear in the next year.”’ “The actual sums which 
“‘ would appear voted, would not be the real sums which had been 
“expended.” ‘In their case the expenditure for supplies, the real 
“expenditure is not the purchase, it is the actual consumption of 
“‘ the stores and the labour, which Parliament places entirely at the 
“ disposal of this department.’’ ‘“ Nor do the payments represent 
“ these.’ “ Parliament does not vote money for that object, it does 
“not say you shall spend so much for stores in the year.” “It 
“‘ merely says, we grant you so much for the purchase of stores, and 
“‘ those stores may not be expended for years.” 

In reply to Question 2112, by the chairman, Sir Francis Baring, 
as to “ Parliament being simple enough to suppose that that repre- 
“ sents what the expenditure really is,” the reply was, “No; after 
“ the war there must be a great accumulation of stores, and the first 
* thing to be done ought to be to consume the extra stock, and not 
“to ask for additional money from Parliament to make fresh pur- 
** chases; therefore, after a war, the first vote would be smaller than 
“ the expenditure of the year in which that vote was taken.”’ Mr. 
Hoffay, in reply to Question 2723, from the chairman, Sir F. Baring, 
as to the existing appropriation audit being sufficiently stringent, — 
replied “that it might be evaded by a department, by the mode 
“of forming contracts, and by the diminution of stores.’ In 
answer to a question from Sir James Graham, “ Have you reason 
‘to believe that it has ever been so evaded since the passing of 
“the Act?’ the reply was, “I believe that you may live upon 
“ your stores, and make a saving on the aggregate. grants, and vice 
“ versd, without much diffiiculty.”? The remedy, he considered, for 
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all this was, ‘“‘to have, in addition to the general measures as 
“sketched out, a somewhat closer scrutiny of the estimates at the 
“ Treasury ; the different votes ought to be inquired into, and 
“returns might be called for, if necessary, of the stock, probable 
* consumption, &e.” 

The above are the views of able and experienced financial 
officers, who, fully alive to the absence of financial control in respect 
to expenditure on stores, have failed to indicate the real remedy, 
and which I believe to be secured by adopting the French forms. 

The prominent protective measures are, to draw out allotments 
of the quantities of all stores required to be kept up for the several 
branches of the service, based on as an exact knowledge as can be 
obtained of the probable requirements, under various conditions, 
present and future, by which the quantities to be annually procured 
should be regulated; take stock by annual verification of a part (as a 
whole this is impossible); ascertain the yearly quantities expended ; 
replace, if necessary, the issues by new supplies limited, if possible, 
to the value of stores expended, and by money valuations, as in 
France, bring the control over loose expenditure of stores by 
quantity, out of the range of the department charged with the 
custody and control of the stores, by means of money values affixed 
to remains, receipts, and issues; separate by account and maintain 
naval ordnance and stores, from those of the army, or, if blended, let 
the naval estimates bear the cost of the articles actually supplied. 
Finally, let accounts be prepared to show the whole of the national 
assets, as proposed in Mr. Jellicoe’s able paper, both values and 
extent, at the beginning and close of the year, divided under distinct 
heads, with the additions and diminutions during the year. The 
accurate accounting thus obtained will thoroughly expose the store 
transactions of the State, now hidden under the loose accounting by 
cash alone paid into, and paid out of, the chests, millions* of pro- 
perty will thus be brought to light, and the yearly accounts will 
keep all wasteful outlay under control. 


XXITI.— Efficient Organisation of French Departments, as 
shown in that of the Army. 


I have shown that to secure a good financial system the French 
require not only a good departmental organization, but also various 
checks independent of the department, in order to enforce a sound 
control over the financial transactions. If we examine the arrange- 
ments for the action of the French legislature, we cannot fail to 
arrive at the conclusion that the power of the chambers, through 


* I calculate the value of the French naval and army material and assets at 
$0 millions sterling. I suppose we may double our values, 
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the aids supplied, is more definite and precise over the financial 
demands than that of our House of Commons. If the policy of the 
empire and the commercial system of France could be freed from 
complications, as in our own country, then, with its existing careful 
financial administration, a great future would be in store for that 
fine country. The marked feature in the French system is the 
thorough completeness of all their arrangements; the great or 
small affairs being equally cared for. 

For example, the military constitution of the French army is 
free from many of our complications, and presents an example which 
may be examined with some advantage to our own country; not 
only as a military force, but also as to its efficient financial arrange- 
ments, thereby proving the compatibility of such a combination. 

It is important to show how this combination promotes military 
efficiency. The French financial arrangements require the division 
of the budgets of expense into ordinary and extraordinary. The 
army is financially estimated for on what is termed the peace estab- 
lishment, being so organized as to admit of prompt and large 
expansion to the war establishment in case of war. This army system 
has undergone of late years alterations in detail, but is, in the main, 
just what it was when established in the reign of the first Napoleon, 
and reorganized by Soult, when minister of war under Louis 
Philippe. The peace establishment, as provided for in the ordinary 
budget, though exceeded during Louis Philippe’s reign, will be 
found to have been often exceeded under the second empire. The 
expansive power of the army, as well as its economy in proportion 
to the strength maintained, have, under both dynasties, been fully 
tested. During a few years of the present Emperor’s reign, the 
normal army strength has, in the form of a war establishment, 
often been added to. Even when the actual effective strength has 
been nearly double the fixed peace establishment, as during the 
war with Russia, the peace establishment has been the one upon 
which all calculations of expenses in the ordinary army budgets 
have been based, and the additional war charges separately estimated, 
in order that Government might, at the end of the war, or when the 
necessity for the increased strength ceased, revert immediately to 
the peace strength and peace expenditure, without the great diffi- 
culty that we find with our one estimate, providing for both usual — 
and unusual outlay. 

The French claim for their army system the merit of having 
provided for efficient maintenance of the army at the greatest needed 
strength, and at the smallest cost, during the very opposite states 
of peace and war. This year’s French military budget, for 1867, 
shows that the money calculations of the peace establishment are 
made on 389,604 of all ranks, whilst of these the rank and file 
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number only 207,990. The relative total strength of all grades of 
our army can only be judged of, in contrast with that of France, by 
the number of soldiers in each army. The total of all ranks of our 
army cannot from our estimates be even approximately ascertained. 
According to our army estimates for 1866-67, we have, including the 
force in India and the Colonies, 173,879 rank and file, only 34,111 
rank and file less than the French, and even this difference might be 
lessened if we did not omit men of some branches, whom the French — 


would enter with the rank and file. 
The French reports carefully show, that which the English 


reports never supply, the result of the year’s operations as to the 
excesses or deficiencies on the fixed strength. The Government, by 
enforeing a careful analysis of the daily pay-lists, determine the 
exact numbers of different grades that have been kept up and paid by 
the State, and form a check on the estimated strength. The official 
reports state the average daily numbers paid during the whole year, 
called the effective or paid strength; a sketch of the results may 
prove useful. . 

The 1847 ordinary budget,* prepared and passed in July, 1846, 
during Louis Philippe’s reign, proposed an army peace establish- 
ment of 339,765 officers and men, with 81,670 horses, but a war 
establishment of 381,429 officers and men, with 83,277 horses, was 
authorised; the effective strength paid and kept up was 368,082 
officers and men, with 70,860 horses. Since that year the peace and 
war establishments have varied, as also the paid effectives. In 1849 
the peace establishment was raised to 380,824 officers and men, and 
with the war strength to 444,414, but the effective strength in officers 
and men was 438,471. In 1852 the peace strength was fixed at 
398,074 officers and men, with the war strength at only 390,142; the 
paid effectives fell below both, to 375,206. In .1853 the peace 
establishment was the same as the war strength, viz., 362,1 51 officers 
and men; but in this year the paid effectives also fell below, being 
only 349,997. The lowest peace establishment in any one year 
between 1847 ‘and 1857, was the one fixed for 1854, being only 
350,997 officers and men. Unfortunately the Crimean War required 
in that year a war establishment to be fixed at 488,063, and of that 
strength 470,789 officers and men were paid. In 1855 the peace 
establishment was the same as in 1854, but the war establishment 
was fixed at 600,000 officers and men, and of these, 567,114 were 
actually in pay. In 1858 the peace and war establishments were. 
again alike, viz., 392,400, but the effectives in pay were only 378,800. 
In 1859 the Italian War required the peace establishment of 1858 
to be raised to a war establishment of 525,060, but 547,287 were in 


* Appendix, Table IX, p. 445. 
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pay. In 1863 the peace establishment was 400,000, with a war 
establishment, of 420,000, but the effectives in pay were 428,352, 
being again higher than the war establishment. 

The peace establishment for 1867, now before the chambers, is 
reduced to 389,604 officers and men; but until the official reports of 
the actual operations of the year are published, the war and effective 
strength cannot be stated for this or any year later than 1863. The 
French minister’s report on the War Office transactions for the 
year ending 31st December, 1864, is no doubt ready before this, 
and available for the information of the deputies, bringing the 
information as to the actual strength of the army down to a later 
date than yet supplied to our House of Commons. Our audited 
army account for the year ending 31st March, 1864, is the latest 
in our possession. 

The above details of strength composing the Trench army 
establishments for peace and war as proposed, and as actually 
maintained, show how fully the French Government make known 
those details of military force which are so studiously concealed 
in England. Parliament and the nation only learn by chance ques- 
tions put to the Secretary of State for War, that the strength 
of the army as voted, and for the payment of which funds were 
granted, has not been made good, because a sufficient number of 
men could not be got to enlist. 

Tt will be noticed that during the long interval of years from 
1847 to 1866, the Crimean and Italian wars severely tried the prin- 
ciples on which the organisation of the French peace establishment 
was based, seeing that the army was augmented in 1855 to 600,000 
of all ranks, with 125,650 horses, and by 1858 had been reduced to 
392,400 of all ranks, with 83,180 horses; but again augmented for 
the war in Italy to 468,000 of all ranks, with 103,500 horses, being 
ugain reduced before 1862 to 420,000 of all ranks, with 85,705 
horses. 

These reports explain a further advantage of fixing the peace 
establishment below the actual strength which the exigencies of 
the public service may occasionally require to be maintained. 
According to the French war minister’s report on the results of 
the year 1863, the French army, during that year (1863), fixed | 
at 400,000 of all ranks, sufficient for the peace duties in France 
and Algiers, was increased, in order to carry out the policy of 
the empire, and was located at the following places; the total war 
and peace strength being as below, according to the average of the 
year, taken from the pay lists: 
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By the above distribution of the French army, the strength 
of officers and men, though only 28,352 in excess of the peace 
establishment, is yet able to supply 59,206 officers and men and 
7,723 horses for the expeditions to Mexico, Rome, and China; 
that is to say, the ordinary peace establishment is able to spare an 
army of 30,854 of all ranks, and 7,723 horses, which, with the extra 
war strength as above of 28,352 oflicers and men, makes up the above 
large force on service in Mexico, Rome, and China. An examination 
of the details bring to light another important feature, that the 
cadres of companies and battalions sent out of France are greatly 
diminished, by the simple measure of raising the companies to 120 
private soldiers. With these facts before us, its power for efficient 
expansion has been fully proved, and the French army may be con- 
sidered to be organised on a sound military system. This is apart 
from the question of the conscription, for, with judicious arrange- 
ments, there would be no difficulty in recruiting our army. 

The question now arises as to the probable reduction which may 
take place in the French army, so as to approximate its actual 
strength to the reduced peace establishment lately fixed by the 
Emperor. The garrison hitherto occupying Rome is in progress of 
being relieved; this force, with the troops from Mexico, will then 
make available for reduction a force of 47,663 of all ranks, and 
thereby easily enable the French Government still further to bring 
down the strength of the army, even below the recently reduced 
peace establishment of 1867, fixed at 389,604 of all ranks, with 
78,472 horses. 

The recent measure of lowering the peace establishment of the 
French army involved an important change, that of reducing the 
cadres of regiments and companies, and thereby effecting a larger 
diminution in the eventual expense than would have been obtained 
by a mere lowering of the numbers of the army. The saving there- 
from, spread over all departments, will reduce the army cost to the 
extent of nearly three-quarters of a million; and at once, as the 
French estimates fully show, more than half a million sterling is cut 
down in the estimate of the year. Compare this with the intended 
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reduction of two companies of infantry in the regiments of our army, 
by which no diminution of cost can be seen to be obtainable either 
now or hereafter. On the contrary, the course followed in England 
seems calculated to increase our future military charges, by the very 
mode in which the reduction of the officers is proposed to be carried 
out. The present apparent diminution is made partly by the trans- 
position of the charge from one vote to another vote of the War 
Office estimates, a practice frequently resorted to without detection 
by the House of Commons. The apparent economy has been partly 
produced by diminution of resources in stores, whilst the require- 
ments on the services of the men of the army appear to be far in 
excess of the available military means. The French army, on the other 
hand, is reduced to an extent far greater than that of England, and 
in a way severely testing the Emperor’s prestige, yet retaining its 
efficiency for expansion, with greater and more real economy tkan 
with us. 


XXIV.-—Relative Heonomy in Administration of Army 
Expenditure in France and England. 


The French army, judging from past events, has been proved 
to be capable of rapid expansion and contraction, and in this 
view its efficiency as a military body is of the highest character. 
Now the results of the inquiries instituted into the cost of this 
great force afford strong corroborative evidence in favour of the 
French claim, that its economy is in accord with its efficiency. 
I must briefly state the expenditure on army and navy, in order 
to show the degree of economy under the French and English 
systems, by comparing the very considerable amounts of money laid 
out by the respective countries on their war forces. The questions 
involved in the relative military efficiency (irrespective of cost) of 
the army and navy of the two countries, have occupied the time 
and thoughts of statesmen and of army and naval commanders and 
officers of experience. It has often been assumed that in strength 
and military organization the French army is far superior to that of 
England, the navy of France has often been said to equal ours as to 
the power of its ships of war. Without questioning too deeply the 
accuracy of either claim, I may accept the admissions as to the 
relative state of power of the naval and military forces of the two 
nations, in order to enable you to see how the respective countries 
control the expenditure incurred thereon. 

The available accounts of actual expenditure for France extend 
from 1847 to 1863; and for England to 31st March, 1864.* The 
lowest expenditure by England during any one of the years of that 
period, on the naval ‘and military forces, amounted. to about fifteen 

* Appendix, Table X, p. 444. 
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millions sterling, that of France being about sixteen millions; and 
the year common to both was 1851. The expenditure of France 
on army and navy in 1847, the last year of Louis Philippe’s 
reign, was about twenty millions, against eighteen and a half mil- 
lions in that year for our forces. The expenditure on the two 
services, highest in any one year of the series, for the respective 
countries, was close on fifty-three millions by us, against forty-three 
and a half millions by France, and again this maximum occurred in 
the same year, viz., 1855.* The expenditure for the year previous 
was equal in both countries, and amounted to about thirty millions. 
Between 1846 and 1853, a period of eight years, the average of the 
total expenditure of France on army and navy was close on eighteen 
millions a year, whilst that of England was nearly seventeen and a 
half millions. The expenditure of England for the two services 
since the war with Russia, on an average of the ten years from 1st 
April, 1854, to the 31st March, 1864, has been about thirty millions, 
and the like average expenditure deduced from that of France for 
nine years, from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1862, also 
shows close on thirty millions. Our naval and military expenditure 
bore the proportion of about seven millions on the navy, to about 
nine and a half millions on the army, calculated on the eight years’ 
average expenditure from 1847 to 1854; and, for the ten years 
since then, the naval charge has been about thirteen millions to 
seventeen millions on the army. 

But there are errors in these averages. The marine department 
of France includes colonial expenditure, charged by us to a separate 
account. The stated expenditure on our army is at least a million 
below the actual outlay, as recoveries are deducted in diminution of 
cost. The expenditure, as above stated, may indicate nearly enough 
the economy with which the two countries control the charges for 
the two great branches of the public service; and, keeping in view 
the vastness of the French army and the approximate equality of 
the naval power, it may justly be said that France is far more 
economical. 

During six years of the period that the Emperor has held 
authority in France—from 1858 to 1863—for which I have the 
French official reports complete and available, the actual military 
expenditure for all army services, ordinary and extraordinary, has, in 
several years, fallen below the cost, fourteen millions, for our own 
army, as recently stated in our army estimates for the year 1866-67 ; 
and if the forces from Rome and Mexico are withdrawn, the expen- 
diture will then be reduced below that for our army. Further, that 
vast as was the war establishment of 600,000 officers and men, to 
which the French army was raised in one of the years of the war 

* Appendix, Tables X and XI, p. 444. 
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with Russia, and though far in excess of the strength at which our 
own army was proposed to be kept, yet the highest actual military 
expenditure of the French during one year (1855) of that war was 
about thirty-five millions, or but little in excess of the highest ex- 
penditure, about thirty-three millions, for one of these years (also 
1855) for our much smaller army. But if all the charges paid by 
England in years subsequent to the Russian war for the expenses of 
that war, amounting to very large sums, were brought into the 
accounts of the years to which they properly belong, I believe that 
the largest amount of expenditure of France, on their large army, 
would be found to be actually less than our highest year’s outlay on our 
smaller army. These financial results, in respect to the expenditure 
of France on their army, are but little known in England, but deserve 
to be well looked into, seeing that the extravagant expenditure so 
frequently urged against France is not borne out by the facts. 

Far too much money may be, and indeed is, spent in France for 
the glory of the nation, but if rightly spent in order to maintain 
the power of the Emperor for the good of the people, then the money 
spent is well and carefully controlled in its details; and honourable 
testimony is given in favour of the Emperor’s influential support to 
this end. The good order, and really powerful and eflicient check 
over the application of the extensive army funds, which so markedly 
belong to the French system, secure for France an amount of 
economy which we do not obtain ; the people of France fully appre- 
ciate this good. A like result may be secured in this country, and 
a large diminution in our military expenditure is practicable, but 
this can only be safely effected when the nation fully understands, 
by the clearness of its budgets and exactness of its accounts, the 
cost of the Indian, Colonial, and Home services. It is necessary to 
learn, not only how economy can be carried out, in what particular 
directions the expenditure may be contracted or diminished, but 
how it ought to be increased, in order to secure that efficiency for 
peace or war; the most difficult of all economies, but the most use- 
ful which a nation should know how to practice. This is to avoid 
waste when necessity requires army augmentations, and this know- 
ledge economises expenditure when peace is established. 

The important principle on which the French army system is — 
based, productive of great results to France, would, if well under- 
stood, prove equally beneficial to England. But it requires to be 
thoroughly understood, and, to be successful, it must be as strictly 
adhered to by us as it has been by the people and Government 
of France. It is a principle easily understood when enunciated, 
that at all times we should maintain an entire separation between 
ordinary and extraordinary military expenses.. The ordinary 
estimate should only comprise the carefully considered and lowest 
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charges for that smallest army strength which will allow of a 
suitable organization for maintaining in time of peace—with a 
high degree of military. efficiency—the minimum strength which can 
readily be increased to the maximum force which the country can 
raise or support in case of war, but with an aptitude for partial 
augmentations to meet temporary wants; in all such cases at the 
least possible cost to the country. The extraordinary expenses 
to cover the charges for the strength in excess of the peace 
strength, for stores in excess of the current consumption, and 
other purposes, which add so much to the military expenditure 
when the peace establishment is departed from. All these extra- 
ordinary expenses should be of a character and in a form, which 
will allow of prompt diminution as soon as the necessity for them is 
at an end. But before any extra expenses are incurred, there 
should be set forth in an estimate, and invariably shown, the exact 
purposes to which the money is to be applied, for what persons, 
or for what stores. The most reliable estimate which can be drawn 
out is the one which sets forth the proposed outlay most nearly 
after the form in which the actual outlay will appear in the 
bills of the claimants. In addition, Mr. Anderson has urged, “the 
“best, if not the only means, of bringing under the control of 
“ Parliament the expenditure of every department of the State con- 
“sists in an effective and uniform system of public accounts and 
‘“‘an independent audit of expenditure upon vouchers after pay- 
‘** ment.” 


XXV.— Constitution of the War Departments of the Two 
Countries, 


As in close connection with the above, I would venture a remark 
—applicable to the other ministerial departments of the Govern- 
ment—that the constitution of our War Department militates 
against real efficiency and economy by rendering impossible any 
sustained efforts to either end, being ever made, or, if undertaken, 
causing them to prove either abortive or short-lived. All expe- 
rience shows that efficiency and economy are products of slow 
growth, and our political or parliamentary Government cause 
frequent changes in the person of the War Secretary of State, that 
no one Secretary of State can expect to hold power for the time 
needed to sustain the measures required for producing permanently 
improved results, and all totally irrespective of his personal effi- 
ciency for the control of the army; this difficulty ought to lead to 
an adaptation of the administrative machinery to the business to be 
controlled, so that these unavoidable parliamentary changes in the 
head may not continue to produce the bad consequences we daily 
experience. 
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The French military administration is an example for us to 
follow; though an officer of high military rank and great experience 
is invariably placed at its head, yet in its War Department a com- 
plete division of duties exists. It is divided into sections, and each 
section is under an officer of high permanent rank, and all are 
placed in subordination to the minister of war. There we find 
permanent administrators with distinct duties, but having individual 
responsibilities to the country, sovereign, and minister, for the 
right performance of the duties assigned. In France there are 
separate branches and defined responsibilities, though far less fre- 
quent changes there occur in the appointment of minister of war 
than in England, and apparently far less necessity for so distributing 
the War Department duties. In England all action is made depen- 
dent on the frequently changed Secretary of State. In England 
we have now the seventh Secretary of State since the first ap- 
pointment of the Duke of Newcastle, that is to say, in a period 
of eleven years; a failure in passing a political measure might 
soon give us an eighth war minister.* In France we see the names 
of only three ministers who have been at the head of the War 
Office since 1851, two besides the present war minister. All 
three are known to have been experienced military officers. In 
England, except General Peel and Lord Panmure, none ever 
belonged to the army. The necessity for the English war minister 
having professional knowledge is greater, owing to the interference 
in details connected with discipline. 

The necessity of providing for even greater than Parliamentary 
control over our army, by a new Secretary of State, of the views of 
the political party in power—a necessity which is not recognized in 
France—commends to our adoption the many excellent arrange- 
ments for the division of the War Office business which exist in the 
French War department, in order to compensate for the party 
contingencies and professional inexperience of the selected states- 
men for our ministers of war; nevertheless it is, even irrespective 
thereof, an admirable system of a right division of business respon- 
sibilities. 

The French War department is divided into seven great direc- 
tions, and subdivided into twenty-five bureaux, in which all the 
army affairs are carried on, in addition, the minister of war hag 
a private personal cabinet and a strong staff of experienced officers 
to aid him in the performance of the special duties requiring the 
direct attention of the minister. Besides the seven great establish- 
ments formed for the executive administration of army affairs, there 

* This has happened. The change has occurred, and we have now the eighth 


Secretary of State, with another change in the Under Secretary, who, I hear, is the 
twentieth. Both, happily, are this time soldiers. 
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are special and permanent committees and commissions formed for 
considering all those numerous questions involving changes in the 
existing army system; these changes require calm thought, which 
overworked officials cannot possibly devote, without risking the 
right performance of their daily business. These committees are 
twelve in number, composed of officers specially appointed. They 
are merely consultative, to advise on the system and rules by which 
the executive officers must be guided in the discharge of army 
duties. The army business is transacted and carried on by the 
heads of the seven directions, under responsibilities exact and clear 
for their right discharge, and the minister of war is therefore not 
overburthened, as our Secretary of State is, with details, nor obliged 
to allow his name and authority to be used on every occasion, 
however trifling. In addition, a section of the Council of State 
composed of experienced officers oversee the whole of the affairs of 
the War Department, including the duties of the war minister, and 
invariably examine the army budgets of expense. 

One of the most useful elements in an organised system is 
wanting in our War Department. The great secret of enforcing 
the right discharge of official functions is to place on individuals 
the responsibility of thinking, and of showing that they do think 
rightly, by acting on their own thoughts, with entire responsi- 
bility for results, both to the Secretary of State for War and to 
the country. The dread of entrusting any separate authority to 
any one, subordinate to the Secretary of State, is at the root 
of all the shortcomings of our War Department. At present all 
affairs, however unimportant, are passed in the War Office, and any 
measure, however objectionable it may appear to the nation or 
army, is ordered in the name of the chief. Now the most certain 
process for destroying foresight, and to encourage the carrying out 
of bad measures, is to permit officials to act in the name of the 
Secretary of State, who, without any professional experience or 
knowledge of details, must often assent to bad arrangements, 
or allow that most dangerous of all courses, the issuing of orders 
in his name, without the previous authority of the head being 
given. There is no difficulty in defining functions for each depart- 
ment within which the chief of each branch may act, there is no 
more effectual means of checking wrong acts, than to cause the doer 
to put his name to the order, with the responsibility which signing 
a paper invariably creates. 

I may be asked, and with reason, whether I admit of the existence 
of defects in the French military system. I frankly acknowledge 
their existence. But, after allowing for all defects, and even allowing 
for others existing of which I have no knowledge, I cannot but avow 
that, contrasting the many excellencies in the French system with 
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the numerous defects in ours, I feelthat we are wanting to ourselves 
in allowing our inferiority to continue. 


XXVI.—Value of Statistical Compilations. 


There is, however, in connection with this subject, one very 
valuable suggestion, made ten years since by Dr. Farr, which I 
have only lately met with. It refers to the necessity of compiling 
statistics of the army and navy, and of the finances. It is a measure 
I have often wished_to see generally carried out, and, indeed, it is 
one which, in ignorance of that alluded to, I brought under the 
consideration of Lord Canning, when Governor-General of India, 
and applied to some branches of the public service in India. 
Circumstances arose to prevent that able statesman from carrying 
out the suggestion, to its fullest extent, though it received his 
approval; but if the suggestion of our colleague Dr. Farr, made 
several years prior, could have been quoted in support, the recom- 
mendation for the appointment of statistical branches for the 
preparation of official statistics of finance, army and navy, the 
suggestion for this arrangement, coming from such a quarter, 
might alone have sufficed for its adoption; the necessities of the 
time required the measure. 

Several of the defects brought under your notice, J see urged 
by Dr. Farr in support of the compilation of statistical information. 
I see that Dr. Farr urges the question of a classified view of 
the “articles in store Gn the hands of departments) of those 
“supplied and destroyed in the year; also the value and cost per 
‘man of all the important items of expenditure, well classified ; 
“ that the ordnance supplies to the navy should be written off, and 
‘“‘ appear in the navy report; and the value and the annual expen- 
“ diture of stores, ships, arms, and men analysed. The statistics 
‘“‘ should show the exact organisation of the army, civil and military ; 
“its classes, its annual recruits, its annual losses by battle, wounds, 
‘“‘ diseases, desertions, captures; its physical condition, its sickness, 
‘its punishments, its achievements, and presenting, as regards the 
«‘ navy, the precise means of the state and changes of men, ships, 
“ dockyards, and establishments of every kind.” 

So far as the object of this paper applies, viz., to the accounts 
of expenditure, the practical results which Dr. Farr indicated as 
desirable to be attained, were, as regards finance statistics, that 
the ‘finance operations of the country, now directed, controlled, 
“and carried on by many separate authorities, should,” under 
the statistical board which Dr. Farr proposed as the instrument 
for the transaction of the business, “be thrown into a statis- 
“tical form, from the annual accounts of the revenue, expendi- 
“ture, debt, and stock of the nation.’’ I have endeavoured to set 
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forth Dr. Farr’s suggestions in his own words; and all of us who 
have had to refer to the voluminous accounts in great detail, which 
must always exist when extensive operations have to be recorded 
involving large money transactions, will well appreciate the vast 
utility which Dr. Farr so justly urges, of “having the whole 
“scheme of the statistics of the empire, so organised as to exhibit 
“the principal facts and their relations to one another in a single 
“volume.” The statesman, soldier, politician, economist, and sta- 
tistical inquirer, can thoroughly appreciate the immense advantage 
of having the raw materials, as Dr. Farr designates our financial 
accounts, disembarrassed of the many details which the ordinary 
system of putting out accounts, requires to surround the facts. 
These details may, as urged, be thrown into good well-considered 
forms, the trouble of consulting and using them being greatly dim1- 
nished by the publication of the necessary calculations from which 
the results are derived. 

There are many other heads enumerated by Dr. Farr, which might 
be specified, and which at the present day attract public attention, 
such as the number of the male population for recruiting the army 
and navy, now solely dependent on the information of the two 
departments which control these branches, but which in reality is 
mainly a subject that the Registrar-General’s office ought to deal 
with. Again, we have mention made of the causes operating to 
require accounts such as the effect of the Limited Service Act on the 
discharge of soldiers, and the means of inducing them to remain. 
The sickness and mortality, already so well taken up by the medical 
branches of the army and navy, are also pointed out as affecting the 
recruiting of the services, and the influence of disease as bearing on 
the efficiency of the army in the field, is also dwelt on. 

The endeavour made by Dr. Farr to show to the Statistical Con- 
gress the average cost of the soldier, deduced from the charges for 
all branches of the service, is stated to be impossible under the erro- 
neous mode of debiting the whole of the naval expenditure of 
ordnance stores to the army, without supplying the means of ascer- 
taining the amount due to each department: an important fact, 
which, until mentioned this year by General Peel, has very rarely 
been noticed. The Duke of Richmond, in the last century, and the 
Ordnance Board at the beginning of this, did allude to the arrange- 
ment, but Dr. Farr is the first in later times to bring to public notice 
a financial measure which vitiates the whole of the army and navy 
statistics. I now venture to say that if these indicated statistics 
had been compiled by such an independent board as Dr. Farr 
proposes, a vast mass of important facts would have been brought 
to light, that must have ensured great economy in expenditure, and 
much greater efficiency in the public services. There is no greater 
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evil against which the services have to contend, especially those of 
the army and navy, thanignorance of what we ought to be spending, 
how we are spending, what we really require to spend, and what we 
ought to obtain for our spending. 

The advantage of statistical compilation would be felt in the 
drawing out of the voluminous returns of the army and navy. It 
would, more than any other measure, reduce the innumerable 
returns now sent in by regiments, ships, divisions, and fleets. The 
repetition of the same facts, in many separate returns, at many 
separate periods, to many separate offices, would be saved, the 
labour of officers and authorities thereby enormously reduced. 
Many exceedingly complicated figured statements, which require 
considerable training to prepare, could be cut down to a form so 
simple that ordinary clerks would be equal to the duty of supplying 
the details, for a few trained persons to work up. The result would 
be that information more exact, more complete, and better arranged, 
would be available for the authorities, and with it a wider and 
better control could be exercised, and this once secured, I have no 
hesitation in claiming as a result, greater efficiency and useful 
economies. 


XX VII. —Oonclusion ; Improvements Summarized. 


Tf, in reference to the important points discussed in this paper, 
T should be called on to say what improvements I have to suggest 
in our system, I must reply that the subject is too vast, and the 
details of the working too carefully shrouded in official mystery, for 
any one individual to venture to offer any but general views. 
Indeed, the changes which it may be requisite or advisable to make, so 
much depend on the nature and extent of responsibility to be placed 
on functionaries of high position, that I can only mention, in a 
general way, that besides the defects already indicated, the evidence 
civen before the select and other committees, shows that the control 
of the Treasury over the departmental estimates is ineffectual,— 
the power of control by the Chancellor of the Exchequer over the 
ereat departments weak—the Parliamentary check over proposed 
expenditure of little utility, either in preventing excesses of expen- 
diture or in enforcing adherence to the sums voted for particular 
services. The power of departments to use moneys voted for one 
purpose for another and different purpose, is vicious. ‘The annual 
Treasury statements are based on credits instead of actuals, and 
fail to show for what periods the receipts and issues are due; the 
system of granting imprests for money to meet anticipated payments 
objectionable—the multiplication of agents for disbursing funds an 
evil—that large balances remain in the power of individuals— 
that the audit of expenditure is not made with promptness—the 
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departmental audit a mystery—the powers of the Audit Board, 
even when enlarged by the bill now passing through Parliament, 
insufficient to check detailed expenditure of departments. But 
while I shrink from any further indication of the innumerable 
defects requiring reform, I trust it will be perceived from the 
foregoing attempt to illustrate the principles on which the present 
excellent system of French accountancy is built up, and from the 
evidence, adduced out of the mouths of competent witnesses and the 
published accounts, as to the defects and insecurity of the English 
system, that the object I desire to see accomplished is the reform 
of our system by an assimilation to—not a slavish imitation of— 
the French processes of accounting, and only in those points in 
which the latter are avowedly superior. Such points I conceive 
to be mainly, that all the financial operations of the State be 
placed under the great ministers, each having officers of account 
to aid in the conduct of duties with clear and distinct respon- 
sibilities. 

First, then, clearly and fully set forth in separate budgets, 
divided, as in the case of the French army, to represent under 
minute heads the various branches over which the expenditure 
spreads—such as the home, colonial, and Indian armies—also that 
estimates and accounts for the several manufacturing departments, 
and for the material of the army and navy be separately prepared— 
that all estimates show the actual expenditure of the penultimate 
year, in addition to the grants of the previous year, also that 
separate estimates show the usual from unusual services to be 
performed, the items under each entry distinctly include charges of 
a like character so clearly and fully detailed, as to be as nearly as 
possible, in the form in which the actual charges are expected to 
occur, and so fully stated as to enable an independent auditor to 
check the particular charge by the entries in the estimates; declare 
it illegal to use any funds granted for any one purpose for another, 
however near they may be connected ; require all surplus funds to 
remain undrawn; provide specially for unforseen services; adopt 
measures to show when due foresight has not been exercised in 
anticipating. 

Second. In the concentration and consolidation in a condensed 
form, and within the shortest limit as to time, of all the accounts of 
the nation, of revenue and liability, income and expenditure, under 
classified heads uniformly preserved for a series of years, such con- 
solidated account being based on accomplished facts confirmed by 
an efficient audit, conducted by auditors placed in an independent 
position, and contrasted with the items entered in the previously 
prepared budgets and with the actual expenditure of the prior 
year. 
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Third. The accounts to prove a truthful record of the actual 
services performed within twelve months, and the liabilities thereby 
imposed on the nation, as represented either by the facts of money 
expenditure in liquidation of all the claims thereby established, 
or of claims established, but not paid, and remaining outstanding 
for settlement in a future year, after the delay allowed for paying 
the claims. Preserve a distinction in the current accounts of 
cash disbursements of the year, so as to distinguish between moneys 
received and paid on account of services of different years; the 
income and issues appertaining to each year being shown distinctly, 
and the services of the present and those of the past year being 
separately recorded, in order that the compiled accounts of each 
year may bear a true relationship to the revenue and liabilities of 
the year, and prove in fact the financial history of that year. 

Fourth. In the cash accounts of the nation, the moneys invested 
in the purchase of stores and other materials, as well as the moneys 
expended in the manufacture thereof in Government factories, to be 
treated as a final expenditure, but the departmental accounts to be 
so kept as to show the value of all stores actually conswmed during 
the year, and thus to be the real expenditure for stores of the year, 
and not the amount of money converted into stock:—this course 
of accounting being adapted so as to regulate demands for store 
expenditure, thereby checking waste, deterioration, and unnecessary 
accumulations of stock, and, above all, preventing the possibility of 
insufficient reserves being maintained, an evil so likely to be the 
result of the present practice. 

Fifth. Prepare an account of all assets of the nation in each of 
the departments, showing under the various classes of properties, 
palaces, docks, arsenals, fortifications, ships, arms, guns, ordnance, 
projectiles, gunpowder, and any description of stores, the quantities 
and values both at the beginning of the year and end of the year, 
and all changes in addition and diminution during the year; the 
transfers from one department to another, and the transfer in each 
department from one head to another; the cost of stores converted, 
the materials and workmanship, and the money cost separate from 
the real cost or value. 

These are some of the changes which it appears to me essential 
to carry into practical operation. I allow that in the present English 
system many other changes must be introduced, and although, as 
the difficulties surrounding all changes are great, and ought not to 
be undertaken unadvisedly, still, the advantages of those here 
proposed are so obvious that the propriety of making them ought 
to be at once considered. The great objection to all reforms in the 
practice of departments is, that they interfere with the views of 
many worthy men, and with the smooth current of established 
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routine, well understood by the workers, and, for a time, extra 
labour must be imposed on them, in order to acquire a knowledge of 
the changes; moreover, the action of the executive may be partially 
interrupted, and disorders, if not created, at least imagined, while 
the changes progress from initiation to completion. This practical 
objection, though of little real consequence, is not altogether without 
weight in considering the propriety of making changes, but the 
remedy is to keep, where necessary, two instead of only one, current 
line of business flowing. The established course, if conducted under 
those strongly wedded to the old ways, would follow its accustomed 
way. for a time, and be especially useful in closing arrears; but 
another, the improved course, would be carried on simultaneously 
under those interested in the success of the reforms, so as to deal 
with the facts and transactions of the day on the principles above 
recorded. The process, when thoroughly carried out by the com- 
pletion of a year’s accounts, will thereby connect the new with the 
old accounts, producing a new link from which to proceed in future, 
without fear of confusion. 

If asked, however, whether I expect to see all these improvements 
in the national system of accounts carried out, I reply that, looking 
to the past, it can hardly be hoped that such great administrative 
reforms should be effected by the Government of any one party, 
although many able men have admitted their necessity, advocated 
them both in and out of Parliament, and attempted to make them 
while in office. Indeed, I believe that the statement made more 
than ten years ago, by an able and intelligent public officer, in 
regard to a total change in our system of accountability, “ we are 
“not prepared to take the leap,’’ is equally true at the present 
time, and opposite political parties are generally so unwilling to 
forward the measures initiated by their opponents, however bene- 
ficial to the country, that I fear but little progress will be made in 
this respect, until a complete change is forced on by the occurrence 
of some great disaster, or by some great crisis in our national affairs 
rendering a reform imperative. 
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APPENDIX. 


I.— Table showing Discrepancies between Total Amounts for Army and Navy 
Services, Entered in Finance Account of United Kingdom, and Audited 
Expenditure for these Services as certified to by Commissioners for 
Auditing Public Accounts. 




















(000’s omitted.] 
- _ Total Expenditure, Andived 
ning amg int erguaoeat | ieee, ~ | igen 
Naval and Military Services. : Net ” 
Years. Difference less 
As Entered As Entered in More than Less than ‘as 
in sae Accounts | Financial | Financial | in Financial 
Finance Accounts. | Commissioners. Accounts. Accounts. Accounts. 
£ £ £ £ 
1856-5’7.... 345270; 35,781, — —_ 
57-58... 24,996, 23,181, 1,816, — 
758-59... Z2,8EO0, 21,821, 689, — 
59-60... 26,739, 26,902, “ost ade 
’60-61..... 315346, 29,409, 1,936, — 
*61-62.... 294.525 29,475, —_ ate 
62-68... 27,665, 27,249, 416, — 
*63-G64..... 2.84.60, 25,649, ait iio 
Total... . 2225438; 219,467, 4,851, 2,972, 





Note.—The difference shows a total gross amount of 6,741,7051. 
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Il.— Table of Expenditure contrasting Outlay on several Ministerial Services, 
with Credits opened for the Service of the Year 1868, comprising the 
Period from 1st January, 1863, to 31st August, 1864. 











[000’s omitted.] 
Credits Payments Excess of 
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Government of Algeria......ccccccssssesssseeses ».| 14,351, 14,194, 157, 
Ministére of Marine and Colonies 4... 151,421, | 146,120, 5,301, 
5 of Public Instruction ........ veicvois|) 19,468, 18,908, 555, 

of Agriculture, Commerce 
. and Public Works... } a 751046, es: 
yout of Bees nti, | cei |. 
Expenses of administration .....ssccsscsssvees 227,324, | 216,513, | 10,811, 

Refunds, restorations, non-valuers, pre- 
nana and discount ....... ebovtin ivseee et: 107, 66,853, oa0% 








SER 


Total of budget ordinaire ...............| 1,810,571, | 1,770,340, | 40,231, 


Budget of special resources, total,...| 268,812, | 240,234, | 23,578, 











Budget Extraordinaire— 
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” de la Justice et des Cultes ........ 3,820, 3.436; 84, 
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Government of Al gevia..s....sc0cssssscecsveesouss 4,357, 452435 13, 
Ministére of Marine and Colonies ............ 83,631, 755348, 8,283, 
., of Public Instruction ..........0000 300, 300, a 
of Agriculture, Commerce 
: and Publi¢ Works... \ 95,289, | 9474295 81, 
of Household of Emperor 
‘ and, Pine Arts ciscsssssteansees } 8,350, 8,3495 i, 
Total of budget extraordinaire ........ 292,163, | 276,495, | 15,668, 
Total of three budgets... woe | 2,866,546, | 2,287,069, | 79,477, 
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Ill.—Table of Revenues, showing Estimated Receipts, Claims Established, 
Recoveries Effected, and Balances to Recover, for the Service of 1862, 
comprising the Period from 1st January, 1863, to 31st August, 1864. 
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Statement A.— Budget of Revenues from Special Resources, showing 
Estimated Receipts, Claims Established, Recoveries Effected, for Service 
of Year 1863, comprising Period from 1st January, 1868, to 81st 


August, 1864. 
[000’s omitted.] 
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Claims 
Established | Recoveries 


on 
behalf of the | Effected. 
State. 

















fr. fr. 
202,717, | 202,717, 
3357595 33,759, 
1,310, 1,310, 
1,867, 1,867, 
239,654, | 239,654, 
ae, 24,157, 
as 263,811, 
— 23,577, 


Available ways and means of budget of 
special resources for 1863 service...........000 





Sratement B.— Budget of Revenues from Extraordinaire Resources show- 
ing Estimated Receipts, Claims Established, Recoveries Hffected, for 
Service of Year 1863, comprising Period for Collecting, from 1st 
January, 1863, to 31st August, 1864. 

[000’s omitted.] 











Designation of Resources. pias 
Receipts. 
fr. 
Thirty years’ Ob]Igations ..1....sercsessesecsersersereree: 54,500, 
Payment by chemin de fer d’Orleans ................ 1,000, 
Js 5 WORE acid ca ncsncongatcnods 2,000, 
AVA RL OEMEMO YS © sc cnvscclnsaad caPdsacCisesoandeneirarinieedzenees 10,000, 
COCHIN CUM MAEMINIGY .......00vessusssendsedccoeersveeder — 
Arrears of rentes held by sinking fund in 1863} 51,648, 
Sale of lands for construction of opera ............ 2,500, 
Proceeds of railway obligations negotiated —_ 
5 1,429,620 frs. of 3 per cent. rentes — 
Deduction on special fonds, for defence 
SPAMOBE ADMD ABIOUS 60.5 .400.-arieendaesrorerssicnnations ae 
Balance of 1859, loan applicable to great 
NGOS ase y cas cas scores wiasT skesasudedodos screen i’ 
Funds in aid contributed for public works........ —_ 
Receipts from balances of loans from 1854: 
OPE eM iactnctshepsmerzarasstasnedenswntoarsoincassarenensedeee o 
PEOUAE, -spaicsonevinvdineedeieds seinen 121,648, 


Claims 
Established | Recoveries 


on 
behalf of the | Effected. 








State. 
fe. fr. 

64,984, 64,984, 
1,000, 1,000, 
23000, |. 2,000; 
10,000, 10,000, 
15234, 1,234, 
GP208. 51,208, 
16,740, 16,740, 
32,021, 32,021, 
4,698, 4,698, 
3 3 5 25 3,352, 
8 d 7 3 6, 8,736, 
8 5y 85, 
196,062, | 196,062, 
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IV.— Table of Expenses Established against the State, Payments Made, and 
Balances to Pay during the Year 1868, viz., from 1st January to 31st 
December, 1863, distinguishing for what Service Year. 

[000’s omitted.] 











: Payments | Balances 
Public Expenses. Cee Made by the | “4, Pay, 
the State. State. 

Service of 1862— fr. Tr, fr. 
SIGIV ICO OLUINEALO ,.:s0.cccosgcrcaveeedeonsee alee SEC ee 313;237;.1 807,149, 6,087, 
Extraordinary WOrks......000essere Sevceaneonseeet 2.55948, 25,704, 244, 

Service of 1863— 

BSA get OrdIMAiITe «... spp caisrdieessesecses Fo me 1,782,518, | 1,602,360, | 180,157, 
3» Ok BPecial TOSOMRCEB.....crcssssesonviaovordere: 257,575, | 188,022, | 69,558, 
pois ARDC AID ccs ciscocnsapadoveanizcaresooxscenssn 292,341, | 179,063, | 113,277, 
Service of 1864— 
BGG Gb OPGIMAING: Arcssnsessicssesomnrmmenesiecuseins 14,162, 14,162, — 
my | Of, special resOUTOE sc g.srcsacsutersceetaree- 659, 659, — 
go | OXPPROLGTBRING: <isesiceveieyectoassonnsdvagnanceas? BY, 57, oe 

ae 2,696,497, | 2,817,176, | 369,320, 

Special services under 26 heads ........ wee — 449,544, = 
Grand total, cccncmeands — 2,766,720, — 





V.— Table of Revenues showing Claims Established on behalf of the State, 
of Departments and Communes, with Revenues Ejfected and Balances to 
Recover during the Year 1868, viz., from 1st January to 31st December, 
Distinguishing for what Service Year. 









































[000’s omitted. ] 
Claims 
Established | Recoveries Balances 
Contributions and Public Revenues. on Effected to 
behalf of the = ee 
Service of 1862— ir. ar. fr. 
Ordinary services .....0 bausasnesinirasebrt esas Sukenedonsee 80,957; 74,564, 
Service of 1863— 
Budget ordinary see Fe, ee 1,844,056, | 1,769,210, 
ae OF Hpecial POAOUEGES. cisssssensivenrsenncceses 234,113, | 226,724, 
go) CROMAORCIM ALY eacsecheansgstiecevtnuacnssvevaes 195,294, 148,253, 
Service of 1864— 
Bd ret Ordinaxry. —Ss.csestarepesencahcansesasacpvimaguccness 3,174, 3,174, 
jg. | OREMAORCIIANY  cxcgeesvacastswnasesMaumaneencates 4,388, 4,388, 
ED Oba scan svaleancataasehanmerencnne 2,361,981, | 2,226,813, | 135,669, 
Deduct Service of 1862— 
BErvices CXUCAOL CIMA «.isercerererngreseeiocivosnieantel 9,182, 9,182, oe 
Total of contributions and public revenues....| 2,352,799, | 2,217,130, — 
Special Services— 
Total of 21 miscellaneous heads of receipts — , 412,392, — 
GPa COCA casssavvinnrctscsrceens — 2,629,522, — 
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VI—State of the Progress of the Auditing of the Army Expenditure as 
shown by the Ledger Balances. 


[000’s omitted.] 


Expenditure Expenditure Total Expenditure for 
for for Army and Ordnance Services 
Army Services Audited. § Ordnance Services, Audited. Audited. 
Years. | Year ending 81st March. Year ending 31st March. Year ending 8 31st March, 











Prior to.| After. | Total for. Prior to.} After. | Total for. Prior to.| After. | Total for. 








£ £ £ 
1849....| 1,280,| 5,337, 6,617, 


& & 
| 1,788, | 1,188, 


£ £ 
6,525, | 9,998, 


1850....| 1,188, | 4,922,] 6,110, | 1,520, | 1,033, 5,955, | 8,663, 


51....| 1,283, | 4,856,| 6,089, } 1,201, | 1,110, 5,966, | 8,400, 


*52....11,160,} 4,982,| 6,142, | 1,183, | 1,136, 6,118, | 8,461, 


*53....| 1,256, | 5,174,| 6,430, | 1,349, | 1,067, 6,241, | 8,846, 
» | 6,330, 9,277, 


8,807, | 13,680, 


*54....., 1,180, | 5,155,| 6,285, 11,818, | 1,174, 


’65....| 1,097, | 7,126,| 8,228, 13,725, | 1,681, 





*56....| 2,348, | 18,002, | 20,350, 
57...) — —- | — 


8,741, | 3,252, | 11,993, |11,089, |21,256, | 32,344, 
ee hts — | 8694, |12,422, | 21,116, 








758..... — — _ oa — — | 3,835,°| 9,382,!| 18,217, 
On ih cme oh kam ort OIG) Bieex | 12ne7, 
1860...) .— — -- wee — _ 3,086,°|10,572,*| 14,140, 
"61... — — — “ee — ts 6,661,4| 9,625,! | 16,286, 
"G2.c6). — _ — — — | 4,403,°|11,529,™ 15,932, 
oe a ioe a a wee - BRE. Sea. 
64...) — — _— — —_ — — 8,507,"| 14,890, 
Al — | — | — | — | 1,810,8} 7,606,7| 14,640, 
66...) — — — — _ —_ 2,232.2) — — 
@ Prior to 3lst January, 1858. b Prior to 31st January, 1859. 
c 5,  8lst December, 1859. d 5 fs 1861. 
s 1861. . » 81st December, 1862. 
& om, i 30th September, 1864. h Up to 31st October, 1865. 
i era’ quent to 81st January, 1858. J Subsequent to 31st January, 1859. 
a 31st December, 1859. 1 eee ae 1861. 
m = a 1861. 2 + 31st March, 1864. 


x ” 31st March, 1865. 
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VII.— Table showing the Actual Disbursements by the French 
[000’s omitted.] 





















































Service of the Year. France. Algeria. Rome. Mexico. Cochin China. 

i. i. ar; fr. fr. 

EBT ssessvvsasviecssees® 265,391 econ — a ms 

PAS devin herioade 331,63 434, _ ~~ — 

Peat ite 299.405, 89,907, 12,030, aes as 

BO) scaieeucr eancte 244,971, 77,610, 7,832, — — 

‘51 oeuuhtagleamaanune 2A3,267 5 69,326, 5,423, — _~- 

Banter 244,198, 78,482, 5,291, —— — 

ee Eee ee 2443455 yet ae cols ae 

seem eeeereeeseeeeens 3 9,505, > > ? a Sri 

Pee as 428,273, 80,579, 4.316, a =z 

Reece Ris ssioniah ves: 415,566, 91,252, 3,081, — — 

57 ae Uae en 320,160, 92,166, 2,946, oo — 

= re ee 300/924, ee aBae — — 

eo ee cece rene vesevoes 297594 ) ) 5) 3 ’ oa —_ 
TAD FeiScatire dust en 525,253, 64,817, 6,118, — 10,115, 
BS atyerece 358,29 35 63,745, 11,336, — 7,466, 

Ordinary, 1862...) 312,130, 56,075, 3,743, 2,572, — 
Extraordinary ,,_ .... 25,055, 1,264, 6,411, 27,120, 1,827, 
Total, 1862 ........ 337,746, 57,339, 10,154, 29,692, 1,827, 
Ordinary, 1863....1. 306,109, 52,247, 6,680, 11,538, 334, 
Extraordinary, ,, .... 8,741, 1,104, 2,657, 72,012, 372, 
Total, 1863 «...... 314,850, 53,351, 9,337, 83,550, | 70%, 


VIII.— Zable of Strength of French Army, including all Ranks, showing 
Actual Distribution according to Paid Kffectives. 

















"62 | 346,317 | 57,597 | 17,524 
63 | 323,718 | 55,481 | 14,981 


2,837 | — {18,808 | 437,078 
1,543 | — [82,682 | 428,352 


Rntenee Army China Grand 
: : of and ’ ’ Total 
Years. of Algiers. | Rome. | the Hast} Italy. ._ | Syria. | Mexico. a 

(Crimea, Cochin Paid 
France. &e.). China. Effectives. 
1847 | 277,568 | 90,514 a — _- a — — | 368,082 
"48 | 359,481 | 75,468 | — otis ant hie) Gite Rae 
"49 | 350,934 | 68,352 | 19,195 _— — —_ = omen bose we: 
50 | 321,218 | 69,878 | 18,777 — — — —_ aml Aodas as 
’B1 | 316,626 | 65,887 | 10,164 — — — sees > 192077 
52 | 293,621 | 71,762 | 9,823 — — — = a fi E200 
BS 270,285 |'70,982 | 8760 — = = sea TS 3493297 
54 | 347,517 | 65,620 | 9,318 | 48,334 — — — —~ 1 270,789 
’55 | 343,210 | 63,357 | 6,899 |153,648 _ —- oe — | 569,114 
"56 | 378,486 |81,621 | 5,384 | 67,455 — a — — | 532,946 
’57 | 309,504 | 80,936 | 5,576 — — — | — | -—— | 396,016 
’B8 | 302,949 | 70,234 | 5,617 — — — | — | — | 378,800 
°59 | 306,797 | 74,895 | 7,388 — {159,707} — —~ — | 547,287 
60 | 358,354 | 68,457 | 10,373 — | 19,515 | 5,932 |2,854) — | 465,485 
"61 | 378,775 | 67,724 |18,385 | — | 5,581 13,4841 — | 473,899 


oa. 
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War Department for the Army Distributed at the Stations below. 
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[000’s omitted.] 
Syria. Italy. a eee Greece. Baltic. Total, Service of the Year. 
a. fr. fr: fr fr. fr 
— _— — — — 392,238; 1847 
a a = o = 424,070, "48 
ees ce ae aan: =: 3 77,856, "49 
“5 = _ = os 330403; 50 
— —_— —— — — 318,006, 51 
ay PE tx% a a 327,972, 52 
am sas = =_ — 32353773 ‘53 
— — _ - = 571,174, 54 
ome _ 117,567, | 444, 1,270, 869,167, 55 
aes Ze 358,999, ae ue 0443775 5G 
— = 194,478, —_ —_ Als 26 34 "DT 
= = = a 369,591; "58 
— 244,828, — = — 611,788, 759 
3,289, 38,061, — _ — 447,754, 60 
2,872, — — = — 443,692, "61 
— = — — = 374,522, |Ordinary, 1862 
— — a oes — 625238, Extraordinary, ,, 
— — —~ — — 436,760, Total, 1862 
— — a — ooo 376,909, Ordinary, 1863 
= a = — —_— 84,888, Extraordinary, ,, 
_ —_ — —_ — 461,797, | Total, 1863 





IX.—Table of Strength of French Army, including all Ranks, showing 


Peace and War Establishments, in Comparison with Paid Effectives. 





Years. 





1847 .... 
"48 ... 
7a. 
Le 
O13: 
4 
2S tos: 
D4... 
DO 
20 .:. 
Oy Ape 
2BS 
5s ee 
6 ae 
"OL. 
62... 
“63 x3 
64... 
68....: 
"66": 
IOP sa, 





Peace Establishment. 


Total 

ieee bod)» Forses. 
all Rauks. 

3395765 81,670 
3335490 80,251 
380,824 92,410 
403,635 86,457 
382,130 86,120 
398,074 87,566 
362,151 86,442 
350,997 83,343 
359,997 83,464 
3705953 90,191 
370,953 90,191 
392,400 83,180 
384,077 83,180 
392,000 83,180 
392,000 83,180 
400,000 85,705 
400,000 85,705 
400,000 85,705 
400,000 85,705 
400,000 85,705 
339,604 78,472 








eee 


War Establishment. 


Total 
Officers and 


Men, 
all Ranks. 





381,429 
450,689 
444414 
414,017 
407,142 
390,142 
362,161 
488,063 
600,000 
539,500 
415,100 
392,400 
525,065 
468,000 
464,700 
4325352 
420,000 


—_— 
— 
_—— 





Horses. 


83,277 
97,490 
96,522 
91,178 
84,950 
86,060 
86,447 
107,309 
125,650 
122,000 
91,932 
83,180 
106,670 
103,500 
94,200 
88,005 
88,705 


_—_— 


——— 
— 
<= 


Total 
Officers and 
Men, 
all Ranks. 


368,082 
4345949 
438,471 
4045373 
392,677 
375,206 
3495997 
470,789 
567,114 
532,946 
396,016 
378,800 
547,287 
465,485 
473,899 
437,078 
428,352 


a 
——= 
—_— 


Uffectives 
Paid and Kept Up. 
















Horses. 


70,860 
90,282 
95,952 
90,975 
83,940 
83,007 
84,754 
104,198 
128,298 
117,636 
80,996 
84,715 
107,572 
100,551 
94,126 
84,755 
84,117 


—— 
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X.—Table showing the Amounts actually Disbursed in each Year by the 
Departments of War and Marine of France. 
[000,000’s omitted.] 








ee Total Approximate 
aoe War. Marine Disbursements of Amount in 
of the Year. : ar ae, 
and Marine. Millions Sterling. 
dr. fr. fr. £ 
BOM wicsstscercand 360, £14, 473, 19 
SS eee ee ae 293, 129, 502, 20 
ie cwddvasael 421, 1335 546, 22 
a ee eee 3755 98, 473, 18 
BBs coccseycocd 328, 86, 418, 163 
SS eeveestondecweas 317, 82, 399, GF 
BEG cxvseeriwteodakt 327, 96, 423, 17 
°53 idenate cecil 223, 99, 422, 7 
See eee ae 564, 180, 747, 30 
Be camctutinnand 866, 218, 1,084, 43% 
5 ee Cee 693, 236, 919, 362 
BOT csScuvexenteneeess All, 144, 555, 22 . 
SER oes Sih cab ccna 366, 134, 500, 20 
See ae 604, 208, 815, 323 
SO GO i disecdinrse 444, 2035 647, 26 
BO sosgscaiee See 441, 230, 671, 27 
MAE aid iaa ncvade 4353 542s 677, 27 
MGS e inact coat 461, 22%, 682, 274 





XI.—TZable showing Yearly Expenditure as Certified to by Commissioners 
for Auditing Public Accounts, on account of Army, Militia, Commis- 
sariat, Ordnance, and Navy. 

[000’s omitted.] 





Year 





ending 31st} Land Forces. | Commissariat.} Ordnance. eae — pe obs 
arch. Army. Navy. and Navy. 
£ & £ £ £ £ 
1848........ 6.023, 882, 258975 10,402, 8,060, 18,463, 
7A, soos 6,617, 589, 2976). |) LOMZ2,4 4,955, 18,127, 
£650..;:.... 6,109, A555 Reha, 9,618, | 6,609, 16,227, 
| eee 6,088, 528, PaaS 8,928, 6,185, 15,1138, 
det 6,142, 854, 25318, 9,315, 6,393, 15,708, 
i eee 6,430, BA, Bh ie. D601 sa)6,627, 16,128, 
"BA cies. 6,285, 617, 25991, 9,894, | 4,196, 17,090, 
HED Spouse Bee Sy 1,487, £,406,, 1 LENG 4 16,0095 30,1384, 
ee Uline 3s _ 11,993, | 33,226, | 19,590, 52,817, 
oy re 2,1 06, — —_ 21,116, | 14,664, 35,780, 
"BS ices £4,204, _ — 18,217, 1 9,962, 23,180, 
759 12,526, _ — 12,526, | 9,293, 21,820, 
1860........ 14,140, _ — 14,140, | 12,761, 26,901, 
oe ee 16,286, _— — 16,286, | 13,122, 29,409, 
"GE stevia: 15,0325 — — 15,932, | 13,542, 29,474, 
(GS sctan: TH,ALD, oa oo 15,419, } 11,829, 27,249, 
sr 14,890, — —~ 14,890, | 10,746, 25,636, 
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I=—The Imports of Grain before and after the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, 


A PAPER upon this subject was read before Section F of the 
British Association in 1864 by the Editor; a breviate of that com- 
munication is given below, and a short series of tables upon which 
the paper was based is appended. 


The custom house returns disclose figures which, to those who 
are not familiar with statistical and economic research, look like 
fabulous amounts. For example, in the four years ended with 1844 
(these were the last years of the celebrated and mischievous “ sliding 
scale’’), 1,791,000 quarters was the average yearly quantity of wheat 
imported; the price of British wheat being in those years 64s. 4d., 
57s. 3d., 50s. 1d., and 51s. 3d., taking them chronologically. But 
in the four years ended with 1863, the average imports were 
6,970,000 quarters, while our home prices ranged between 44s. 9d. 
and 55s. 5d. The imports in quantity were, in the last mentioned 
years, nearly fourfold what we obtained in 1841-44; at the same 
time the price was much lower. Under “ grain” are classed wheat, 
wheaten flour and meal, barley, oats, rye, maize, peas and beans, &c., 
and it appears, with regard to the value of these commodities, that 
the whole of the imports during the decade ended with 1863 
amounted to 250,202,000/.; nearly all the vast quantity of grain and 
flour which this money value represents has been consumed in the 
United Kingdom, about three million’s worth only having been 
exported in the ten years. The annual average home consumption 
of foreign corn, flour and meal for 1852-63, was 11,865,000 quarters, 
valued at 25,000,000/. very nearly. Three periods of four years each 
are taken to show the imports, according to population, of grain and 


flour of every description. 


‘Average Annual Quantity 
per Head. 


WOE HAD: cecantvaaventisne adn ethedide cc auhdaaiekoas citac fesse o°8 of a bushel. 
WW GrOO cs Wpasersesinsacetesengsheaseaacmeareieeaiseesqi ane 2°3 bushels. 
MOO GS aasaecoaancersue tnlennial nett acieantenie Ae Asters, 


So that the quantity taken with reference to the population was 
precisely jive and a half times greater in 1860-63 than it was 
eighteen years before. The different parts of the United Kingdom 
appeared to participate equally in the imports of grain properly so 
called, but Ireland received a much smaller quantity of wheat flour 
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and meal than either England or Scotland, e.g., the following are the 
proportions in each division of the kingdom for 1861 :— 

















Grai Bushels Flour and Meal Pounds of 
sie of of Flour and Meal 
of all Kinds. {| Grain per Head. all Kinds. per Head. 
Qrs. Cwts. 
England and Wales....| 9,978,000 3°9 5,167,000 28°6 
SOOUAIG> : sosrisienrsnesamass 1,505,000 3°9 802,000 20°2 
retain cath hes beisectees 2,740,000 3°9 184,000 3°6 





The year of maximum imports was 1862, when 18,441,000 
quarters of grain, meal, and flour of all sorts, valued at 37,772,j0001., 
were received into the ports of the United Kingdom. Mr. McCulloch 
computed that, for human food and for the subsistence of inferior 
animals, this country required 49,000,000 quarters of grain, flour, 
and meal annually. This estimate was made five or six years 
ago; more recently, Mr. Caird has computed the annual quantity 
of wheat required for the consumption of Great Britain at 
18,700,000 quarters. 

England yields to other nations but little corn or flour. The 
average annual value of grain, wheat flour, and meal of every 
description exported during the ten years ended with 1863, was only 
903,800l.; one-third was foreign produce, and two-thirds British. 
The largest shipments occurred in 1861, namely, 2,223,000/., or ten 
times the amount, measured pecuniarily, that we sent abroad in the 
previous year. 

To the tables which follow a supplemental statement is added, 
bringing the statistics down to end of 1865. In September, 1864, 
the customs commenced keeping the account of the imports of 
erain by weight and not by measure cf capacity as theretofore. 
The custom house authorities found, from a variety of trials, that 
an imperial quarter of grain was equivalent to the respective weights 


stated below, viz.:— 
Pounds 


Owe Avoirdupois. 
TV GUarter Of “WiItGQls.. so secersnasdashantosenpenp assets 43 = 4853 
us WArhO Se ..cisbeccanttavanatedcehaveetaadaves 3¢ = 400 
1 a QUE geal ade ee a. cael 22 v= OUR 
i . PVD ch ivcdin tangles in oasery des yoants 44 = 464 
1 Ks DGDUB se «pirciausinseh sede sop scramaprneavass 47% = 480 
al “ POCMSY eras cc gums, cvvWame waster casmoustanens 45 = 504 
i - maize, or Indian corn ..........4 42 = 480 
A A Duckwhoat.....iccckic.svetesenets 3¢ = 400 


According to the House of Commons’ Paper No. 387, Sess. 
1864, wheat, meal, and flour were converted from hundredweights 
into imperial quarters, at the rates of 33 cwts. per quarter. 
The subjoined tables, with the exception of the last, were com- 
piled for the original paper. 
A. Shows for each year the quantity of grain and flour imported 
from 1841 to 1863. , 

B. Shows the total quantity of flour and grain of every descrip- 
tion imported in the same years, and estimated value 
thereof since 1854. 
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C. Shows the quantity of wheat imported, and its estimated 
value for each of the twenty-three years ended with 1863. 

D. Shows the average quantity per head of grain and flour 
imported into the three kingdoms. 

E. Shows as a supplemental table the quantity and value of 
grain and flour imported during the three years ended with 
1865. ER. 

A.—Quantity and Value, so far as known, of every description of Grain, 
Flour, and Meal Imported into the United Kingdom during the Twenty- 
three Years ended with 1863, with the Average Price of Corn in the 


Flome Markets. 
[060’s omitted.] 









Wheat. Barley. Oats. ; Rye. 
























































Years and 
Average of Average Average Average ; Average 
Years. Quarters. oe | Quarters. roe Quarters. poe | Quarters. pode 
Markets. } Markets. Markets | Markets. 
s. dl s. d. ud Par: 
BSA wasncccs 2,409, | 64 Af — 522, — ff 16, — 
Aes ee. Po iy A By a — 301, — | 15, — 
TAS apse 940, | 50 1 | 29 6 84,;18 4 | 55 (Soe 
i eee 1,099, | 51 3 | 33 8 200, 120° 7 27, — 
Sarre 872, | 50 10 | 31 8 590,|22 6] — — 
| 1,433, | 54 8] 32 8] 489,/23 8] 2, =a 
Ag codecs 2,656, | 69 6 | 44 2] 1,706, | 28 8| 60, — 
MG 2,581, | 50 6 385.64. 967) (220-6 -[163, ree 
’A9 3,845, | 44 3 | 2 G1 269, i017 Ca 2ay, — 
"BO. radeeus 3,739, | 40 38 23 5 1 ries, 1G: Gf) od, — 
Average i x 3 : 
a aes 252309, hast a | 728, Sa 53) 5 
155i, 3,812, | 88 5 | 24 9] 13,199,)18 7] 25, ite 
i eee 3,060, | 40 9 | 28 6 98.95 NeEO — Pei to 1529 AO 
SOE ly ccasene 4,915, | 538 3 | Bo (ath 1,028, ok =U) 775 35 — 
se lee 2491,-( fa 5 36 - | 1,015, | 27 11 | » | 45 10 
"OO eax: 2,668, | 74 8 | 34 9 | 1,034, | 27 5 2, | 45 8 
55) eed 4,073.1 69 2a Al 1] 1,147,| 25 2] 28, | 45 - 
ESE Meincsdc 3,438, | 56 Af 42 1] 1,710,| 25 -—| 76, | 38 8 
3 eae 4,242, | 44 2 34 8 | 1,856, | 24 GF 104, | 382 8 
5 ae Te 4,001, | 43 9 33 6 | 1,678, | 23 2 81, | 82 4 
OO R...:,-. §,o01,. |. Bd & 36. 7 4)2,208,.| 24 Bhi 07, 36 3 
Average ; 4 
aa 359525 Fist 7,113, ee | 1,394, ee 59, is 
lo ae 6,913, | 55 4] 1,401, | 836 1] 1,860,| 23 -—] 54, | 35 9 
MO Seas. 9,469, 155 6-1 1,857, |780- 2 1,610, 122 7 2, | 86 4 
Oa Ries ce. oss, | 44 “94 2,068; | Se LIM) 25962, | 2 24 aay. -| 82... 5 
oe J 6) SESE Se SE eee iS 
verage oe aes ia x6; ss 





1861-63 79335) ae 1,775) 


Note.—During the four or five first years of the table, the “sliding scale” 
was in force. The duty on wheat was 4s. per quarter during 1846-48. In 1849 


it was reduced to one shilling per quarter. 
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A.—Quaniity and Value of every description of Grain, Flour, and Meal—Conid. 


[000’s omitted.] 








Maize. Beans. Peas. = and 
Years and 
Average of Average Average Average petits 
ca) 
Price in Price in Price in according} yea} 
Years. Quarters. ee Quarters. Fone Quarters. Fveie Cwts. Pd : : 
Markets. Markets. Markets. House 
Returns. 
BAL esse: A, 
"AD .veweees 36, 
*AS* aakis. 
ee 37, 
MED). sessisen: 56, 
LSC sseases 706, 
"ANE canta dh 3,608, 
"AS Sancti. 1,876, 
yan 2g DA, 
45) L377, 


Average 
1841-50 953, 
in qrs. 


PGB] cease. 1,808, — 
"BD seevewes LAGdy a 
"DO™ scsbuve: 1,544, — 
"D4. scxkaces 1,360; | 41 
DOr wal, Issths [748 

1856" nite: 1,778, | 82 
*DT” iseatos 1,881, [08 
3) eee eae We 
SB Q* atthe 1,314, | 28 


GO steed 1,852, | 33 


Average 
1851-60 1,5235 = 
in qrs. 











"GET ctl 23729, [ize 9 
"GB cates 2s QU 


Average 
1861-63 }| 2,930, 
in qrs. 
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B.—Grand Total of Meal, Wheatmeal, and other sorts of Meal and 
Flour and Grain Imported into the United Kingdom. 
[000’s omitted.] 















Grand Total 


Total of Flour of Grain and Flour Imported. 


and all 
other sorts of Meal. 


Years and 


















Average of Years. Estimated 
Quarters. Val 
Cwts. i for cach VR 
£ 
BSILE ccormuassancessineeizosders 19276, 3,628, See note 
EMER ebncscdyssnGacsncnitetent- BAT. 3,697; pene 
CANE cisunaitea ivokosveseanesss 442, 1,434, ~ 
DI rec aciies wade ndivor Gres 985, B03 ks —_ 
"AD aeeseoes 900 D000 cocoa reer 0008 949, 25430) a 
ESOP Sidtersskaocsesosacaooar 35348; S757; — 
5 ec 8,634, 11,916, — 
ii le Rene AEE ee ee 2,030, 95285 — 
GS ESET tea Tener eee 35125 10,670, — 
UV EE Sie Re oe 9,020, — 
Average 1841-50 ........ { a te qrs. 5,810, as 
1S) SEE ee aoe eee es 653535 9,618, — 
28, Sic 3,867, 797479 oie | 
“1 ah ae ea Oe 4,638, 10,173; Net 
2 =e a 35705; 7,910, 21,760, 
TE. ahaiubshiins 0a aeoe seeders 1,922) 652795 17,509, 
WESC Shins saved scr eckes 33991, 953395 23,039, 
SEN AS RAR EES 2,184, 9,169, 19,381, 
gS ee ho 3,866, 11,294, 20,153, 
FORD babeiccessc: awakauwiecees 39334 10,271; 18,042, 
NIE eb ucecceaaeeies sateen: 5,158, 14,4955 31,672, 
3,800 2, 5OST 
Average 1851-60 ........ { x 1,088, qrs. \ 93629, (avge. of 7 yrs.) 
Ee eracenoatesbhschvsvivesse 6,250, 16,095, 34,919, 
NS <essuave ee W225; 18,442, 37,772, 
BN ecvoatisen ovate navaaiiira? 52a l 15,353) 25,956, 
Average 1861-63 6,235, } - 16,630 32,882 
anise or 1,782, qrs. ee aes 


Note.—There are no official accounts of value before 1854. 
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C.—The Quantity of Wheat Imported into the United Kingdom from 1841 
to 1863 inclusive; the Estimated Value thereof, assuming that tt was 
of the same worth as the Wheat Sold in the Home Markets upon which 
the Government Averages were struck for the Years named. 


Average Price | Estimated Value 



































Years. Quarters. in at 
Heme Markets. that Price. 
an Pas £ 

cp GR nen Sern OR 2,409,754 Cae 1-8 | 7,751,370 
HEN A : 2,717,454 By 3 7 778,712 
Ye oe na 940,120 gO 1 2,354,217 
Li Ee A eee em bate 1,099,077 Br) be 2,816,385 
EB ay Eccatigi daa Sax cnprasion: 871,710 £0. (FO 2,215,596 
MaRS Roccitinoskeccstheaswsecsas 1,482,591 54 COS 3,915,749 
<7 SAR te aR Re 2,656,455 69 «6 9,231,181 
BARS > caaridbtnatnass iesnctsveats 2,580,959 fo) 6 6,516,921 
EERO) SAA 3,845,378 ae ee 8,508,695 
EDO vidi ooes wnessanoere 3,738,995 ae PB 7,524,727 
Average 1841-50 oo... 2,229,249 ee”) iad 5,940,020 
Se ail = Pacaccsaccuncoavdacrunacwent 3,812,008 38 5 7,322,232 
[i ape eee A 3,060,268 uae 6,235,296 
ye Ah. as 4,915,430 a 13,087,332 
SRS CN oe 3,431,227 72 8 12,423,901 
OE 2,667,702 “4 8 9,959,421 
i Rane Ne ie 4,072,833 bo ie 14,085,214 
750 At NCE Re ane ee 3,437,957 BO hua 9,683,579 
BBS Blew tan unhide 4,241,719 ae 9,367,129 
PO Sac shins 4,000,922 an 8,752,017 
"GD .ciaisessarsctapiscdeeeectie 5,880,958 63. ta 15,658,051 
Average 1851-60 uu) 3,952,102 Bia anne 10,794,179 
BEM hisses usuansenneestnns 6,912,815 BBS hae 19,125,455 

BE in takin teaacetiantilon dioet 9,469,270 Sa 26,237,769 - 
16a Se haccexneenseou 5,622,501 Ag 1g 12,580,346 
Average 1861-63 wise) 7,834,586 et VO 19,008,385 
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D.—Average Annual Quantity of Grain of all Kinds, and of Floui and 
Meal of all Kinds Imported into the United Kingdom during the Four 
Years ended with 1845; Four Years ended with 1855; and Four Years 


ended with 1863. 
[000’s omitted] 




















Average Average Average _ 
Years. Population. Annual Imports eae Quenticy ae Geannty 
in Quarters. in Quarters. in Bushels. 
1842-45.......000. 26,989, 2,648, 098 784. 
SEA EPD, octets 201 40, 8,027, *290 RUI2O 
"GO—GS. os ensveens 29,321, 16,096, "549 4°392 


Note.—The quantities are averaged according to the last table in Mr. Caird’s 
Return, No. 387, “Corn and Grain,” Sess. 1864. 





E.—Supplemental Table of the Quantities and Value of Grain and Flour 
Imported inio the United Kingdom in 1868-64-65. 


[000’s omitted.) 



























































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Years. = 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Cwts. £ Cwis. £ Cuts, £ 
| a ae 24,364, Terk 7,384, 2,824, 6,496, 2521 he, 
BORE Mee cose tovsiess 23,197, 10,673, 4,921, 1,624, 5,563, 1,828, 
(i a ee 20,963, 9,776; 7,818, 2,525, T7414; 207K, 
Maize. Beans, Peas, an rg ek 
Years. ee 
Quantity-| Value. | Quantity} Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
Cwts. £ Cwts. £ Cwts. £ Cwts. £ 
MI ss sscesvets 12:737, \-4,043,-) 2,078; | e740, 11,862, | 617, 165,219, 135573, 
A em 6,286, | 1,978, 909, | 345, | 1,114, | 428, | 4,512, | 2,832, 
Se ee T0096; "| 2.234, 958, | 396, 788, | 319, 1°3;904, | 2,627, 


Note-——The quantities for 1863 will also be found in Table A, returned in 
quarters for each sort of grain. 
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II.—Cost of Maintenance at the London Orphan Asylum. 


Tux board of managers of this institution have stated in a recent report 
the expense of maintaining children at their establishment during the ten 
years ended with 1865. The following statistics are taken from the 





























report :— 
Cane a SI TE LTR ES LIE SE LL SE NEE I PY EMO LLY 2 ELIE YETI I TL DELILE AT LR AT EE EGET IIR ET 
1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 

Average number of 

CNT APOM rch cose } ah - 413 405 405 

ad.| & s. d. s 0 & 8, GaZgs d. 

ee ie “O44 18 10|10,024 17 6| 10,778 & 9 |10,406 15 7|10,806 18 
Provisions, fuel, and I ce £ 5. a. £ os. d. £ os. d. £ os. d. 

washing, per head... same iintie Roggrstalen if 11 16 8 1119 9% 
Clothing, per head............ 4 = 21 Be Qe lear ney 2°79 = 7 2 = 
Salaries and wages, per 

GAG cite oh teeteasiaees i se ia 4 11 6% 4.45 19 Soe 
Repairs and all other 2 

expenses, per head... ay oat 4 18 103 ra) 5 6 10 
Total maintenance, Reh Geet Te 

ee and educa- Z6- 3° 23 8 11h |-24 26 83 74. OW 25 12 Ae 

AGIA ences marcas son atesetes 
Additional outfits and . 

rewards after leaving Lye Leo i 6 3 i 4 10° 16 9 

The: ASVLUM ..c505000000008 SSS ee ee es ee 


27 10 10 2410 25 | 26 1 11% 25 13 11 2618 1% 








1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 




















Average number of 
CHINGLCD, sceisenaceeestess } as sai =a = — 


hats oe 2 Ba Mere ike s. d.| & de) 
9 2 






























































Gross expense of the s 
sitablickaéaldiat tt. } 11 181 16 11 |10,268 11 11)11,160 - 3 |11,579 6 12,448 15 
Provisions, fuel, and £ s: ad SoS. £ es: dd. B's: a £ $s. @ 
washing, per head.... aa iG = Bots 3 HO a ¥2 IO 5 10% 1-13 

Clothing, per head............ ae ee a ek he ee eS ee ae ee 
Salaries and wages, per 
Tee pst co ccot nec ee 5 9 5 Ses 528 <5 @ be 
Repairs and all other 
expenses, per head... | 5 tr. 6 See 417 5 4-4 .O$ 411 § 
Total maintenance, ; t 
ais and educa- 29 = 8 23 12 5 ease sie eae 26 Gee 4 
LOL Gvarelaasodeghenentnceene 
Additional outfits and byte 
rewards after leaving dd 1 8-7 14 - 1 2 10} 
aie Ayla wie, devtaes 
28 4 6 2416 - 25.16 8.|'26 9 = 27 3.8 


a SRE RE AREER AS TEE TT SEITE ST US SUE ESERIES AO AM TOI SRS AR SAL EF 3ST TE I SE BET FE EE TE TE ELT FI EE TT TT, 
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The cost per head of certain articles consumed during the same time is 


shown hereunder :— 

















Cost per Head. 











Average 
Year. | Number of 
Children. | Bread. Memes Bate 
<r el ea | RD cate 
1856...| 401 92 2 Te i ge 7 
"57 ....| 409 69 113 65. 3 9 4% 
68...) 413 Leese 69 - £0, 3 
69...) 405 56 10 70 = it 83 
’60...., 405 62 10 63.9 it 20 
1861 . 407 4¥ II 60 6% It 6 
62. 414 63-4 49 11 Io 6 
63 . 432 ne <e 50 10% ir? 4 
64...) 455 Ri 49 Il it os 
65 458 50 of Oo IT 4a 
Cost per Head. 
Average 
Bes | eer oF Coals Seaside 
Children. Gas. Ndeicleonc da Tegeatine 
é Ss. | s&s d. Ss. “ad. 
1856...) 401 pee ig 16° 4 o Be 
57... 409 3 4 ig aa 9 9 
D8...) 413 A. 84 10 6 2. 6% 
foo...., 405 208 Io 9 14 10 
60...) 405 2. ED 13 10 £6 “ET 
1861...) 407 2. 9 TA NRE 3 
62... 414 3 350 a £0 
63 ...., 432 a LO <9 yea, 
"64....| 455 5a | Il 2% 6% 
65...) 458 B Abb Pe 4 6% 


Potatoes. 


rs) 
NS NG 
wie ¢ 


N Ww w 
A 4 A 
_ sh 


Medicines 
and various 
Petty 
Expenses. 


Soh 
28 © 


2 a 
33 1g 
32 2 


a ee 


WwW w w 

tn -_ NV 

Onr Onr \o 
Ne Sd 


Nn 
N 
N 

bol 








Milk. Beer. Soap. 
Sad, Setuuds s. d. 
16 16 9. ia 4 8 
TOr 5 8 8 4 10 
16 115 g 2 3 6 
£6 . cA NO age | Ge Ok 
16 23 9. $51 6 7 
16 6 8 22 Bo 2s 
£56 8 8 6 — 

15,10 IS Soe 
18 8 7 93; 4 45 
a4 |, 8. = ea 

Total. 

Cost for the 

Cost per Head. Entire 
Establishment. 











2 Saas ose od. 
4 


13 2 5 5,260 10 

26'S BOZO 6G: 
11.30; 3h | 4954 = 4 
1116 8 4,79% § 4 
LAD ORs) 24 8ece it 3 
12 6 - 5000 © 6 
1015 38 AAC) 5 ae 
GY i | 4,343 1987 
10 O10} | (45683 14 
£10131 55337 16 8B 


2H 2 
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III.—Statistics of the University of Aberdeen. 


To the local statistics of the city of Aberdeen* Mr. Valentine has this 
year added particulars relative to the University, namely :— 








1861-62. | 1862-63. | 1863-64. 1865-66. 


























1864-65. 
Atiendance— 

PP Mi dcohiscaipenees eteeas Re 393 375 oe eel 331 323 
MSdHGIRG  Gickvccasvescoecton 166+ 160 149 136 138 
| GAA hae IRIS Aah I 12 6 10 6 15 
Wide bo A joshecssosannnitha 69 69 54 54. 47t 

64.0 610 566 527 52s 
Deduct students attend- 9 6 A “6 

ing two faculties........ 
626 601 560 523 507 








1861. 1862. 1853. 1864. 1865. 








Summer Sessions— 























WEG AICTE ic, 5..ahp-aspoonsodens 137 106 83 98 78 
BELOW, pesaniesd cots ssdeeter pre amie 16 9 6 11 7 
153 115 89 109 85 
Graduates— 
© be TS Se 61§ 52 5 42 37 
DTS AICO reat occriescaitiveventoes 39 29 24 52 5\| 
BUSTIN Y a ve sacsehs cea veanasctear —~ — — A — 
MBN Ss Bs) tvs sveitaaate _ — — d 5 
100 81 79 108 94 
Members of General Council— ESGS dg ccovcichsartectoneorseaeenees 359 
(iS aeaeee at ba TT a 813 NGA) ict a mcs eee 333 
fy ae ee eee eee 443 WD chsssanevengegaease eaves 502 


+ In medicine private students are included throughout. 
ft Up to 22nd January, others (“ partial”) may yet enter. 
§ King’s College, 34; Marischal, 27. 

i MD.; go! MB 225 BC. a2. 





1V.—The Circulation of Bank Notes in England since the Panic. 


From the Economist of the 8th September :— 


« Alderman Salomons has obtained a very valuable return of the Bank of 
England note circulation this year, so as to exhibit the changes which it has under- 





* See Journal, vol. xxvii, pp. 357, et seg. 
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gone in consequence of the great events which have lately occurred. And some 
of the details are very remarkable. . 

* irst. There was, as we know, an increase of 3,776,o00/. in a single week. 
Overends failed on Friday evening, and by the next Friday the active circulation 
had increased by that large sum. This was known by the ordinary Bank return, 
but what was not known was the denomination of the note in which the issue was 
made. ‘This the present return gives, and it is as follows :— 


























Percentag 
Denomination of Note. May 9. May 16. poe! hes 1s 
Increase. Increase. 
£ £ 
Ns SE Sel tts 8,063,000 | 8,711,000 | 648,c00 8 
| hibeyec hl eaeRaer ies 9 Mada 4,299,000 | 4,876,000 | 577,000 13 
S60 se Teer Yo eee 6,482,000 | 8,185,000* | ,703,000 os 
OE. BOPDOOL. ences 1,798,000 2,337,000 539,000 30 
DOO ore cian cre scans sasncceseeaeres 1,703,000 2,012,080 309,000 18 


Notes held by the public...) 22,345,000 | 26,121,000 | 3,776,000 ay) 





* From which it is evident that by far the highest percentage increase is in the 
notes above 20/., and that 2,500,o00/., or, in round numbers, two-thirds of the 
whole sum were in notes above 20/. also. This enables us at once to determine 
the purpose for which the great demand on the Bank of England was made. ‘The 
demand for notes above 20/., could not be to supply the place of the country 
circulation, which consists wholly of 57. notes and 1o/. notes. A 200l. note ora 
1,000/. note would, in a circulation run, be wholly useless. All large notes—all 
above 20/.—may be assumed to be taken for deposits only. Many of the 52. or 
rod. notes may have been taken out for deposits also, but the higher denominations 
must have been so. 

* The country circulation did not instantaneously fall, but, as will be seen by 
the annexed return, it very rapidly did so. It fell at the worst period 909,0001., 
while the Bank of England 52. and rol. note circulation increased, at the worst 
time, 1,225,000/, The main strain of the demand on the Bank was for a reserve 
——the deposits of other bankers—for notes of high denomination suitable for that 
purpose, and for it only. 

“Secondly. This return shows how nearly broken Sir R. Peel’s Act was. The 
reserve of notes was down to 415,000/. for London and all the branches, and there- 
fore it must have been often matter of argument and hypothesis in London whether 
it was, or was not, broken. Half a million is no extreme extra issue for all the 
whole of the country branches taken together, and if they had happened to make 
such an issue about the 15th of May, the Act would have been broken. In fact, 
the Act was broken in spirit, because the Bank directors could not have let their 
reserve of notes dwindle down to so trivial a sum, unless they knew they could 
break the law with impunity. The Bank possessed and relied upon an illegal 
guarantee, though as it chanced it had not occasion to resort to the guarantee. 

“ Thirdly. The return also shows that before the panic and since February 
there had been an increase of the bank note circulation of 1,782,000l., which was 
divided according to denominations thus :— 
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Total Percentage 
Denomination of Note. February 29. May 9. In of 
ncrease. Increase. 
£ £ £ 
eee Oe ae OS 7,389,000 8,063,000 674,000 9 
BOs.“ sveaveseacus ascaitnaact mer omeere ny? 4,005,000 4,299,000 294,000 7 
ARE o SF (NY SE ere Ree 5,916,000 6,482,000 566,000 
SOOE KORO, — cepenpascseerders: 1,590,000 1,798,000 208,000 13 
10a Gen: Se a 1,663,000 1,703,000 40,000 2 


Notes held a the public....| 20,563,000 | 22,345,000 | 1,782,000 8 





= AD aring this ee the Udit cin was affected ee the scitigeti ti 
of the circulation by the Provincial Bank of England of 442,000/. This was 
reduced to 86,0002. by the beginning of May; and has been still further reduced 
since. But this substitution of Bank of England for country circulation, only 
accounts for a part. Nor are we able to give any real explanation of it. Curiously 
enough, a similar change occurred in the year 1864—a year which has many 
analogies with 1866. 


£ 
24th February, 1864, the active circulation was .... 19,857,000 
9th May, 66, ~ woee 4 15484,000 


“* But we do not say that this correspondence is more than accidental. Nor, though 
we can account for all that has happened since the failure of Overends, are we able 
at present satisfactorily to explain the increase before.” 


Summary of Weekly Returns of English Country Banks of Issue since 
the Panic. 





| Fixed Issues, May 5. May 12. May 19. May 26. 








_—_ | $$ 








£ £ £ £ £ 
132 | Private banks ....| 4,038,240 | 2,977,668 | 2,978,972 | 2,891,717 | 2,734,531 
58 | Joint-stock banks| 3,218,135 | 2 590947 2,589, ne 2,523,492 | 2,411,921 




















190 Totals ........ 7,256, 375° 5,568, Gita ey £68,744. 5,415,209 | 5,146,452 
| 
Fixed Issues. June 2. June 9. June 16. June 23. 
£ & £& & £ 


132 | Private banks ....! 4,038,240 | 2,695,546 | 2,617,657 | 2,552,775 | 2,504,358 
58 | Joint-stock banks| 3,218,135 | 2,303,240 | 2,243,239'| 2,199,677 | 2,183,055 












































190 Totals: s....2. 7,256,375 | 4,998,786 | 4,860,896 | 4,752,452 | 4,687,913 
Fixed Issues.| June 380. July 7. | July 14. July 21. 
£ & £ £ £ 


181 | Private banks ....| 4,032,616 | 2,492,539 | 2,523,796 | 2,535)315 2503,223 
58 | Joint-stock banks | 3,218,135 | 2,166,530] 2,208,809 | 2,221,690| 2,196,996 


—— 





————— 














——— 


189 MOtaIS <isous. 7,250,751 | 4,659,069 | 4,732,605 | 4,757,005] 4,700,219 











The following table has been abstracted from the paper referred to 
above :—~ 
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Bank Notes Issued by the Issue Department of the Bank of England in 
each of the following Weeks. 

[000’s omitted.] 








Week Ending £5. Notes. | £10 Notes. | £70 to £100 | £200 to £500 | £1,000 Notes. 
£ £& £& £& £ 
OS ae) ee 7,389, 4,005, 5,916, 1,590, 1,663, 
er ae 7,354, 3,992, 6,090, 1,705, 1,027 
March 7 ........ 7,363, 3,995, 6,064, 1,649, 1,664, 
RPO AD ace 7,296, 3,975, BGR, 1580 7h 1,700, 
pore mek we. AS 7,299, 3,984, 6,014, F631, 1,708, 
ae ee 7,594, 4,166, 6,328, 157535 15981, 
Aye 4 7,918, 4,271, 6,548, Lor, 1,686, 
Ae vale 7,989, 4,262, 6,435, 1,634, 1,725, 
ARP io Doers 8,052, 4,307, 6,424, 157795 iy42, 
it DDO US. 8,037, 4,291, 6,439, ty 7AO; TOA. 
1 a” ar S115. 4,332, 6,760, 1,954, E712, 
“F Rae 8,063, 4,299, 6,482, 1,798, 103.5 
sabe (oe a aaee S714, 4,876, 8,188, 2,334, 2,012, 
Regn iaamenbee: 8,610, 4,764, ROIS 2,248, 2.0225 
i OO csnaees 8,520, 4,829, 8,154, 2,392, 2,123, 
PUNO “AG sce, 8,548, 4,718, 4.002. 2,456, 21029, 
PA per ee 8,576, 4,860, 8,156, Pe hon 2,098, 
pont eameneres 8,427, 4,803, 7,899, 2,802, 1,875, 
AEN es 7 paeeaeern 8,445, 4,769, 4,120, 2,006, 1,878, 
Silly Pa kc 8,752, 4,877, 9,995;5 2,180, 2,008, 
Seas |S arene 8,770, 4,851, 7,674, 1,968, 1,93 
62h eee 8,822, 4,894, 7,675, 1,944, 2,086, 
ee ess 8,787, 4,883, 7,687, 2,002 1,904 
Week Buding, oe the Public. ane Bank, | Total Issue. | Securities. | Bullion. 
£ & £ £ £ 
Per. 2 oe. 20,563, 4,409, 27,972, 15,000, 12,99 2, 
2 28 wees. 20,768, 753459 28,113, xe 13,113, 
March 7 ........ 20,735, 74EG, 28,151, — v2 hen 
gk. 20,523, 7,905, 28,428, = 13,428, 
ae Saree 20,636, 7,918, 28,554, —_— £3,054, 
5 MO” wsasenes 21,622, 6,881, 28,503, — 13,503, 
Pap sy onsen 22,333, 65153, 28,486, — 13,486, 
gees a ee 22,045, O28 28,363, _— 13,363, 
aa 3: BAe 22,304, 5,738, 28,042, — 13,042, 
i Aee’ <5, Biecenes 22,161, 5,844, 28,005, — 18,005), 
Gh he caches. 22,873, 4,839; 27,712, ooo 12,72, 
ss oe, 22,345, 4,950, 27,295, — 125395, 
pA LR i ceniva’ 26,121, Fak, 26,852, — 11,852, 
ae 72 ree 25,469, C45, 26,300, —_ W706, 
Fay) ee 26,019, 415, 26,434, _— 11,434, 
Jane. & ica 25,453, 2,164, 27,620, — T2620. 
FOE: ae 25,966, ZBZO, 28,696, — 13,696, 
ee 25,107, 4,067, 29,174, — 14,174, 
ae ie 24,824, A347, 29,171, —_ 14,17, 
duly 4. ........ 25,812, S296, 29,148, — 14,148, 
ry eo ae 25,193, 3,095, 28,288, fs 13,288, 
a (er ae 25,421, 254995 27,920, — V29ider: 
Sy ae aenh. en,c0d, 2,630; 27,893, — 12,893, 
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V.—Consumption of Wine in the United Kingdom. 


Tue following statistics are taken from a letter which appeared in the 
Times city article. The writer, Mr. Tl. G. Shaw, observes that— 


«« After five years’ experience of the operation of the reduced duties on wine, 
the following tabular statements may prove interesting, for they exhibit the result 
by comparison with a considerable period of the former high rates. In analysing 
the figures, it should not be forgotten that there has been an increase of more than 
a million of population and an immense augmentation of wealth since 1861, and 
that more wine would consequently have been drunk even had there been no reduc- _ 
tion. The total annual increase has been from about 7,000,000 to 13,000,000 
gallons, giving each person yearly about 2? bottles, instead of, as formerly, | 
13 bottle. 

«The revenue is gradually working up to the old average of about 1,900,000l., 
but it is still more than half a million below that sum.” * * 


Taste I1.—Showing the Consumption (Quantity on which Duty was Paid) of the various kinds” 
of Wine from the Year 1856 to the 30th of June, 1866. The Rate of Duty per Gallon was” 
5s. 9a. from the Year 1856 to 1859, and 3s. in 1860. It is now 1s. on all under 26 Degrees 
of Strength, and 2s. 6d. when stronger. During the last Five Years there have been 1s., 
1s. 9d., 2s. 5d., 2s. 6d., and 2s, 11d., besides the Extra Rate when above 42 Degrees o 
Strength. Cape and Australian were 2s. 11d., until the General Reduction in 1861. 





ue ‘ , : 7 ie ; Si = : 
Average Spanish Portuguese French Colonial icily and Italy. 


of 
Years. | Gallons. vaee Gallons. ae Gallons. het Gallons. ae Gallons. | Gong 


1856 to 


°59.....| 2,788,881 | 39°58 | 2,201,805] 30°09 | 600,932) 8-85 | 582,041 | 8:25 | 242,149 | 3-40 | 
°60....) 2,975,769 | 40°44 | 1,776,188 | 24°14 | 1,125,559 | 15°30 | 427,698 | 5°81 | 209,154 | 2°84 — 
1861....| 4,081,796 | 37°38 | 2,702,707 | 25°06 | 2,229,028 | 20°65 | 340,096 | 3°16 | 227,266 | 2°13 
°62....] 8,955,424 | 40°35 | 2,350,437 | 23°97 11,901,200] 19°38} 18,275 | 1°86 | 215,503 | 2°18 
°63....| 4,531,424 | 43°24 | 2,618,680 | 24°99 [1,939,555 | 18°51 | 116,500 | 1°11 | 276,280 | 2°63 
fe 4,974,112 43°41 2,832,217 24.°7 2, 2,304,242 2O°TI 76,983 0°67 372,218 3 


’65....| 5,198,140 | 43°05 | 2,890,349 | 23°96 | 2,609,639 | 21°64] 68,841 | 0°57 $375,470 | 3°11 
1866* | 5,886,214 | 41°87 | 2,974,006 | 22°29 13,234,534 | 24°24] 61,636 | 0°46 [416,682 | 3°12 





Rhenish : ; . 
Average cad Folland. Madeira. Canaries. Other Countries. Hamburg. 





of Total. 
Years. Gallons. Li Gallons. oem Gallons. Linck Gallons. is 
1856 to 
?59...., 99,815 | 1°39 134,972 | o'49 | 4,852 | +07 — -- — — 7,092,046 
’60.,..1222,725 | 3°03 128,942 | o°39 [4,015 | +05 — — — — 7,358,192 
1861....1845,652 | 3°20 [28,814 | 0°27 13,756 | *o4 — — — {10,787,091 
°62....1316,173 | 3°22 | 28,550 | 0°32 13,505 | *04 — —— -— — -f{ 9,803,02 
’63....1821,485 | 3°06 [29,671 | o°29 12,849 | °03 — -— ~— — 410,478,401 
64.....1371,846 | 3°24 124,187 | o-zr | — — {240,479} 2°12 1260,931| 2°27 | 11,456,715. 
’65....1405,179 | 3°37 120,348 | o116 | — — |236,411] 1°97 {262,000} 2°17 | 12,061,386 
1866* {510,440 | 3°82 719,944 | org f — — {250,630} 1°88 287,336] 2°15 | 13,341,422 





* Tf the last six months are the same as the first. 
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TaBLE I].—The Consumption of Wine, the Revenue from it, the Population, the Rates 
of Duty per Gallon, and the Number of Bottles for each Person per Annum, calculated 
on Average Periods from the Year 1851 to the 30th June, 1866. 








Rates of Duty. 








Average Botiles 
of Gallons. Revenue. Population. for 

Years. Colonial. All other Kinds. each Person. 
1851 to £ 

58 ....| 6,748,975 1,907,627 28. 11d. Bsiod. 28,415,935 14 
| 759 ....| 7,263,046 1,982,327 28) Lid, 58. 9d. 28,564,817 1°5 
—760.....| 7,358,192 | 1,144,794 38. 38. 28,798,408 5 
) IS., 18. gd. 14.15.94: % : 
1861 ....| 10,787,091 1,219,533 { bE Es, aot 9 ie apne 878 see 
"62 ....1 9,808,028 1,123,603 Is., 28. 6d 1S), 2S. 6a. 29,214,574: 20 

63 ....| 10,478,401 1,214,762 — — 29,441,757 ork 

64 ....) 11,456,715 1,319,261 a _— 29,674,320 23 

65 ....| 12,061,386 1,374,854 — a 29,865,268 2-4 
1866*....| 13,341,422 | 1,400,854 a (me 29,935,404 27 

x 


Tf the last six months are the same as the first. 





The Paris correspondent of the Zzmes has recently stated some facts 
relative to the wine trade of France, which may be usefully considered in 
connection with Mr. Shaw’s tables. The subjoined passage appeared in 
that journal on the 13th September instant :— 


“* Some interesting statistics and remarks relating to the consumption of French 
wines in England appear in the last number of the Moniteur Industriel. It seems 
that we are by no means such important customers to our nearest wine-growing 
neighbours as might be supposed, and that for much the greater part of our 
foreign drinks we go farther and (a Frenchman at least would say so) fare worse. 
The average quantity of wine produced in France is 38 millions of hectolitres (22 
imperial gallons), which are distributed as follows :—15,254,000 consumed by the 
growers or sold directly to consumers, 2,454,000 converted into spirits, 220,000 go 
to make vinegar, 2,336,000 are exported, 13,340,000 are taken by the wine trade, 
and 4,396,000 remain disposable. In the seven years of 1857 to 1863 the annual 
average of wine taken by England from Spain was 220,978 hectolitres; from 
Portugal, 136,000; Germany, 83,077; France, 74,400. Many persons will be 
surprised to find that we have been in the habit of taking more wine from Germany 
than from France, though the German wines doubtless include Hungarian wines, and 
perhaps wines of other countries exported from bonded depéts in the North German 
ports. In 1864, however, the English market took 167,382 hectolitres, worth 
23,748,465 frs., or little short of a million sterling, and the increase has continued, 
$2,392 hectolitres having gone to England during the first six months of 1866, 
against 64,976 and 60,301 in the corresponding periods of 1865 and 1864. As 
regards the great majority of the English people, the love and cheapness of beer will 
always keep them from the consumption of French wines, which must always be 
comparatively dear. In fact, compared with other European nations, we hardly 
drink any wine in England. The statistics of some of the principal countries are 
given as follows. In France and Portugal the.consumption is roo litres (about 
equal to imperial quarts) per head of the population, in Austria 57, in Switzerland 
56, in Spain 33, in England r-o13. So that we are clearly not a wine-drinking 
people. It might be very possible, however, to increase the consumption of French 
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wines in England, at the expense of the wines of other countries, if judgment were 
exercised in the selection of the qualities and in reducing the expenses and the 
enormous profits which the English consumer now pays. In the opinion of the 
Moniteur Industriel red wines of intermediate quality, pure, highly coloured, and 
with plenty of body are the most successful in England. The consumption of French 
white wines is comparatively small: in 1861-62-63 it was as 94 to 224 of red, and 
the bulk of the white was probably champagne. Besides this, we learn that among 
the white French wines imported into England are included imitations of sherry 
and Madeira, proceeding from Cette and Marseilles, where the ‘ real nutty flavour’ 
is skilfully imparted by chemical compounds. The writer in the Moniteur considers 
this branch of commerce analagous to that of the champagne made on the Rhine and 
sold as Freneh, but the parallei is hardly fair, since the sparkling Moselle and Rhine 
wines and Swiss champagne are natural wines, very different from the Cette 
compounds, and often in all but name, very little inferior to a great deal of French 
champagne. Probably, Picardan finds a certain sale in England, to be doctored into 
sherry. Of the excellent white wines of Bordeaux and Burgundy the consumption 
in England can hardly be large, and most of them, except in warm weather, would 
probably be found too cold and thin for the climate, and the British palate 
accustomed to much stronger potations. The wines of Southern France are recom- 
mended as well suited to England, slightly brandied, and sent as much as possible 
by sea, in order to save them from the pernicious effect the peculiar jogging motion 
of the railway has upon them. While giving the French exporter some advice as to 
the manner of arranging his shipments—to send all his wine in bottles, with a 
good proportion of pints, especially of champagne and the finer wines, &c.—the 
writer lets us into some of the tricks of the trade,— 

«Certain exporters instead of using the ordinary Bordeaux and Burgundy 
bottles have some made on purpose for exportation, smaller or of thicker glass, 
with bulbs at the bottom which diminish the contents by ro or 20 per cent. The 
best pattern to adopt would be the champagne bottle, holding four-fifths of a litre, 
never less. It is the same with casks. The Cédte d’Or barrel, which ought to hold 
228 litres, often holds only 214, the Medoce cask, nominally 220, holds but 210, &e. 
It is important to our wine trade that in these shipments scrupulous regard shonld 
be paid to the quantity as well as to quality.’ 

“The writer does not understand why shipments of French wines should be 
almost exclusively to London and Liverpool, and not to other provincial ports, since 
in many counties far from those two cities these wines are largely consumed in the 
hotels and taverns, which incur additional charges by this arrangement. He 
says :— 

x « «Finally, it would be desirable that the trade in our wines should be carried 
on in England by French houses there established, so as to avoid their passing 
through so many intermediate hands before reaching the consumer.’ ” 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 31st Marcu, 1866, 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1866. 


The Registers of the UntrED Ktnapom show that 110,484. persons married 
in the quarter that ended in March last; that the births of 261,302 children, and 
the deaths of 172,013 persons of both sexes, were registered in the three months 
ending on June 30th. 

The death-rate of the United Kingdom is slightly below that which prevailed 
in England and Wales. The several facts concerning the other divisions of the 
Kingdom are fully set forth in the quarterly reports of the Registrars General 
of Scotland and Ireland. 

The estimated population at home of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is 
29,935,404. The corrected death-rate of the quarter is 2-388 per cent. 

England.—This Return comprises the Brrrus and DezarTus registered by 
2,200 registrars in all the districts of England during the spring quarter that 
ended on June 30th, 1866; and the Marrtaazs in 12,856 churches or chapels, 
about 5,404 registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, 
and 641 Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on March 
31st, 1866. 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Brrtus, and Duatus, returned in the Years 
1860-66, and in the QuartzERs of those Years. 


Calendar Piha 1860-66 :—Numbers. 














OPO © "65. 64, 63. 62. 61. 60. 
Marriages No. — 185,520 | 180,387 | 173,510 | 164,030 | 163,706 | 170,156 
Births... ” a 747,870 | 740,275 | 727,417 | 712,684 | 696,406 | 684,048 
Deaths........ o — 491,360 | 495,531 | 473,837 | 436,566 | 435,114 | 422,721 


Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1860-66. 


(1.) Marrraces:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 66. 65. 64, 63, 62. 61, 60. 

last day of © | | | | —_—_—_ |_—___ |__|" 
March ........ No.| 37,576 | 36,835 | 37,988 | 35,528 | 33,953 | 33,274 |. 35,150 
Fane oo 4 — 45,772 | 44,599 | 44,146 | 40,853 | 42,012 | 43,777 
Septmbr..... ,, — 45,863 | 44,675 | 41,932 | 40,600 | 39,884 | 40,541 
Decmbr. .... ,, — 57,050 | 53,125 | 51,904 | 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1860-€6. 
(II.) Brrrus:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 66. 65. 64, 63, 62. °e1, 60. 
last day of = |---|} |_| _ |__| _|-_——- 
March........ No.| 196,737 | 194,287 | 192,947 | 186,341 | 181,990 | 172,933 | 183,180 
Jane o4..2 »» | 192,459 | 192,921 | 188,835 | 189,340 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 
Septmbr..... ,, — | 184,642] 181,015 | 173,439 | 172,709 | 172,033 | 164,121 
Decmbr. .... 5; — | 179,020 | 177,478 | 178,297 | 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 





(III.) Deatas:—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 66. 65. 64, 63. 62. 61. "60. 

last day of © | |} 1 Js Ss sh A 
March ........ No.| 138,233 | 140,646 | 142,977 | 128,096 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 
2 »> | 128,692 | 116,006 | 116,880 | 118,121 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 


Septmbr.....,, | — | 113,404 | 112,223] 112,504] 92,381 | 101,232] 86,312 
Decmbr..... ,,| — | 121,304 | 123,451 | 115,116 | 114,774 | 105,109 | 102,923 





The marriage-rate, which was low in 1861-62, but revived subsequently, and 
was remarkably high in 1865, continued to be well maintained in the first quarter 
of the present year. The birth-rate was also very high in that quarter, and, 
though it declined afterwards, it was still a little above the average in the three 
months that ended on June 30th. But a decidedly unfavourable feature of the 
present return is the high death-rate that prevailed in the spring quarter. The 
mortality was much higher than it had been in any June quarter of the ten years 
1856-65. The coldness of the season, and epidemics of measles and whooping- 
cough, appear to have exercised a very wide and fatal influence on the public health, 

MarnriaGes.—In the March quarter 75,152 persons were married in England. 
The marriages were 37,576 against 33,427 in the same quarter of 1856. The 
number of marriages advances with the increase of population, but not without 
fluctuations that are attendant on the changing condition of the people, of which 
condition industrial success or adversity is perhaps the most appreciable, but not 
the only, element. At the beginning of the last decade the annual number of 
marriages was about 160,000; at the end of it the number returned in a year was 
more than 185,000. 

The annual marriage-rate in the first quarter of the present year was 1:442 
(viz. of persons married) to a hundred persons living. The average rate of ten 
March quarters was 1:398. 

Birrus.—The number of children born in the spring quarter (ended 30th 
June) was 192,459 against 173,263 in the same period of 1856. The annual birth- 
rate of the quarter was 3°644 per cent. of the population, the average of ten 
previous springs being 3°620. 

The births returned in thirteen weeks ending 30th June numbered 26,776 in 
London, 1,429 in the city of Bristol, 3,286 in the borough of Birmingham, 4,802 in 
that of Liverpool, 2,591 in that of Leeds, 3,353 in the city of Manchester. There 
were 4,893 in Glasgow, a number which slightly exceeds that of Liverpool, though 
the population of the latter town is greater. 

Taking twelve large towns in Great Britain it appears that the birth-rate was 
highest in Leeds, in which town it was 4°557 per cent.; the next highest was 
4°543 in Glasgow; in Newcastie-on-Tyne it was 4°205; in Sheffield 4°009 ; 
Liverpool 3:979. In London and Bristol it was as low as 3°50. But the oo 
lation of Leeds, there is reason to believe, hag been under estimated. 
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Enauanp:—Annual Rates per Cent. of Persons Marnriep, Birrus, and 
Dearus, during the Years 1860-66, and the QuarteERs of those Years. 

















Mean 





























Calendar YEARS, 1860-66 :-—General Percentage Results. 
























































YEARS «os... "66. |osgog5 | "65. | 764. "63. 62. 61. 60. 
Estmtd.Popln. el 
of England 
in (eae 21,270 — | 20,991 | 20,772 | 20,554 | 20,336 | 20,119 | 19,903 
in ml € 0 
each Year.... 
aes merely 1678 | 1°768 | 1°736 | 1°688 | 1°614 | 1-628 | 1-710 
Pia ae — | 3°483 | 3°563 | 3°561 | 3°539 | 3-504 | 3°461 | 3°437 
Deathis:..-"" 5; —_ 2°224 | 2°341 | 2°385 [ 2°305 | 2°147 | 2°163 | 2°124 
Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1860-66. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 
Mean 
Qrs. ended 66. 5665 65, 64. 6S. 62. 61. 60. 
last day of : is ‘a +. s 
March....Per ct.| 1°442 | 1°398 | 1°428 | 1°472 | 1°408 | 1°:360 | 1°346 | 1°422 
June....... ng — 1°698 | 1°752)|1°724 |. 1°726.) 1°614 |. 1°678) |-1°766 
Septmbr. ,, — 1°621 | 1°732 | 1°704 | 1°616 | 1°582 | 1°570 | 1°614 
Decmbr. ,, — 1°98r | 2°148 | 2°022 | 1:996 | 1°890 | 1°906 | 2°012 
(IJ.) Birtus :—Percentages. 
N 
Qrs. ended | °66. | scprgn | '65. | 64 | '63. | “ez. | el. | 60. 
last day of | 2. >. ae AS eA, 3 rR rs 2 aac 
March....Per ct.| 3°776 | 3°644 | 3°768 | 3°740 | 3°691 | 3°644 | 3°500 |. 3°707 
JURE. Ta s5 3°644 | 3°620 | 3°691 | 3°651 | 3°700 | 3°665 | 3°690 | 3°512 
Septmbr. ,, — 3°343 | 3°429 | 3°453 | 3°343 | 3°365 | 3°388 | 3°267 
Decmbr.  ,, — 3°322 + 3°370 | 3°376.| 3°428 | -3°350° |.3°272 1° 3°230 
(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 
Mean 2 > 2 ’ ? In 
Qrs.ended | "66. |scergn | 65. 64, 63. 62. 61. 80 
Pest daiaf er ee ee weed Bee ae sae 
March....Per ct.| 2°653 | 2°504 | 2°728 | 2°772 | 2°538 | 2°443 | 2°453 | 2°481 
JUBE..ckves, as 2AST | 2. 1S60 2220) 12°260. 1. -2°308.)| 2°121 | 2°47. | 22237 
Septmbr. ,, _ 2 OOa 1 citi | 2 FAY:| 21697 S800 11-994 § teres 
Decmbr. ,, — 2°205 | 2°284 | 2°349 | 2°213 | 2°230 | 2°064 | 2°043 
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INCREASE OF PopuzLatTion.—Whilst the births were 192,459, the deaths were 
128,692. The natural increase of population was, therefore, 63,767. The move- 
ments of the population modify this result. 

The total number of emigrants from ports in the United Kingdom, in the three 
months ended 30th June, was 80,303,* of whom about 19,000 were of English 
origin; while the Scotch were nearly 5,000, and the Irish 45,000. About 65,000 
were destined to the United States, a number which exceeds the emigration to the 
same part in any June quarter in the last twelve years, with the exception of 1864. 

Prices, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—The price of wheat continues to 
rise; it was 46s. 6d. per quarter in the three months ending 30th June. Omitting 
the odd pence, the average prices of the six quarters subsequent to 1st January, 
1865, have been successively 38s., 40s., 48s., 44s., 45s., and 46s. The mean of the 
highest and lowest prices of beef at Leadenhall and Newgate Markets was 5d. 
per Ib. last spring quarter. In the same period of 1864 it was 54d; and in that of 
1865, 53d. The mean price of mutton was 7d. against 64d. and 7gd. in the 
spring quarter of the two previous years. Best potatoes at the Waterside Market, 


Consots, Provistons, PaupErism, and TeMPERATURE, in each of the Nine 
QuaRTERS ended 30th June, 1866. 














1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Averagej Price of Lead ae ap at pce of 
} L a = pypan 
Quarters ae Wheat and Hiomsewte Seasuod Giese. Rta es . Mean . 
per (by the Carcase), Regents) nélieved oni Tem- 
ending Consols } Quarter | with the Mean Prices. | per ao last day of each week. | pera- 
in a 
4 Papier ee ee ee Waterside ture. 
aa Beef. Mutton. Rare In-door. | Out-door. 

1864 Es & A. | ds Gd...) Edi diy & 6. Bs ° 
30 June 91¢ | 39 7 | 43—62 | 53—7 40—60 | 122,717 | 785,825 | 53°1 
st | 68 | 50 
30 Sept.|| 893 } 42 3 | 44—62 | 53—7 | 80—120] 115,698 | 739,341 [59-4 
5S 64 100 
31 Dec. |} 898 | 38 5 | 44—7 | 532-72 | 80—95 | 128,322 | 771,879 | 43°7 

5 64 87 
1865 
31 Mar.|| 893138 4] 44—7 |.53—73 | 85—97 | 142,329 | 813,371 136°5 
5% 63 gl 
30 June 90 | 40 6 | 48—63 | 64—84 | 90—115] 125,846 | 776,016 | 56°2 
sf vf 102 
30 Sept.|} 898 | 43 3 4 44—7 | 63—83 | 65—100 | 117,172 | 719,589 | 62°5 
| 5 73 85 
31 Dec. || 884 | 44 10 | 43—7 | 54—83 | 60—90 | 129,036 | 725,259 | 46°0 
58 6g 75 
1866 
31 Mar.|| 87 | 45 6 | 43—68 | 54—73 | 55—90 | 139,646 | 759,402 | 412 
58 68 72 


30 June] 864146 6 | 43—7 | 54-83 | 60—95 | 123,654 | 734,139 | 53-0 
ve 





* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners: of 80,303 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 2,068 
cases, Which have been distributed by calculation. 
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Southwark, were 77s. 6d. per ton. The average number of paupers in the quarter 
were: relieved in-door 123,657 ; relieved out-door 734,139. In-door paupers were 
nearly equal as regards number to those of corresponding periods in the last twe 
years. Out-door relief exhibits a decrease. 

Mr. Glaisher writes :—‘“ At the beginning of the quarter the weather was cold, 
the temperature being below the average to the mean amount of 2°°4 during the 
first nine days. ‘The nights were also very cold, the thermometer frequently 
registering below freezing point, and rain fell copiously throughout the first two 
weeks. On the 10th of April a sudden change to heat set in, continuing till 
the 28th day, during which time the weather was unusually fine, and very hot for 
the season, and but little rain descended. This sudden drying weather caused 
large tracts of land in all parts of the country to be in such a heavy state that 
spring operations, particularly sowing, were much impeded, and in fact agricultural 
operations generally were in a backward state. The budding of trees was in general 
late, but at places where they had not already shot forth their leaves, the effect of 
this weather was extraordinary, the leaves appearing and fruit trees blossoming so 
suddenly, that the whole aspect was changed in a few hours. On the 29th of 
April a cold ungenial period set in, continuing through May to the Ist of June, 
with only an occasional day of somewhat warmer character. The mean daily 
deficiency of temperature during this time amounted to 3°1, and at night the 
thermometer frequently fell to below 32°.” 

*On June 2nd, the weather again changed, and became much warmer, and a 
mean daily excess over the average temperature occurred to the amount of 42, 
till the llth day. <A cold period followed, but on the 2ist day the temperature 
again increased considerably, and fine weather followed till the end of the quarter, 
the mean daily excess of temperature amounting to nearly 5°.” 

The mean temperature of the air in the quarter was 53°, which is near the 
average. The rainfall was 7-9 inches, which is also near the average at Greenwich ; 
at Carlisle it was 3°6, Truro 9°7 inches. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60 ; an the Year 1865; in the 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn Quarters of 1865; and in the Winter and 
Spring Quarters of 1866. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 


























oe 1865. 1866. 
Divisions. pall Veet: 

1851-60. Viens Spring |Summer| Autumn] Winter | Spring 
* | Quarter.| Quarter. Quarter.!| Quarter.| Quarter. 
Be SIOWOON: iocssceievoncassecs aosinness tar 23°63 || 24°40 | 23°16 | 21°91 | 24°05 || 26°66 | 25°29 
11. South-Eastern counties ....j 19°55 || 20°40 | 18°82 | 19°07 | 19°44 || 21°85 | 19°81 
111. South Midland _,, | 20°44 |] 21°56 | 20°02 | 20°02 | 20°79 || 22°85 | 21°03 
Iv. Eastern counties ..............| 20°58 || 21°06 | 20°40 | 19°75 | 19°60 |] 23°19 | 21°61 


v. South-Western counties ....| 20°01 |} 20°42 | 20°53 | 17°14] 18°81 |} 23-85 | 21-86 
vi. West Midland $5 sap 2 22°83 22°18 | 20°23 | 19°46 | 21°89 || 26°54. | 24°16 
vir. North Midland 4 cdl “ZERO 21°81 | 20°52 | 20°43 | 20°55 || 2401 | 22°58 
vit. North-Western Pe sso hio Ok 27°38 | 24°69 | 25°64! 28-93 || 33°84 | 28°74, 
PE ORS IIEIC sbiviis Gnas dennoteavens venet 20°09 25°71 | 24°83 | 25°18 | 24°86 || 29°60 | 27°59 
x. Northern counties ............ 21°99 || 23°70 | 22°63 | 22°86 | 23-08 || 24°43 | 23°95 
xt. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°28 || 23°36 | 24°75 | 18°74. | 20°41 || 23°92 | 23-45 
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DEATHS; AND THE STATE OF THE PuBLic HEatTH.—The deaths in the 
quarter that ended on June 30th exceed the average of the season. ‘Their number 
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is 128,692, and the mortality, after taking increase of population into account, 
exceeds the customary rate; for instead of 22 the mortality was at the rate of more 
than 24 in 1,000. The spring quarter is usually not only healthier than the quarter 
of winter or autumn, but healtbier than the whole round of the year; but 24 is 2 
in excess of the average of the last ten years. 

The country districts, containing about 9,279,270 people, died at the rate of 22 
in 1,000, in the last spring quarter; a rate exceeding the average (20) of those 
districts by 2. The town districts, of about 11,903,049 inhabitants, suffered still 
more, for in them the rate was over 26 in 1,000, whereas their average is 23. The 
increase of the town rate is not only greater absolutely, but greater relatively 
than the increase of the mortality of the country rate. 

Taking the thirteen great cities, as they may be called with regard to their 
magnitude and standing in the United Kingdom, the mortality, we find, was at 
the rate of 28 in 1,000; in Birmingham, Hull, London, and Bristol 25, in Dublin 
26, in Edinburgh 27, Newcastle-on-Tyne 29, Manchester and Salford 30, Sheffield 
31, Glasgow 33, Leeds 54, Liverpool 38. In Liverpool the deaths nearly equal 
the births in number. ; 

When we find that, exposed to nearly tlhe same temperature and not very 
dissimilar atmospheric conditions, the mortality of the healthy districts, which 
have been so often cited in the reports was 20, it is difficult to come to any other 
conclusion than that there is still something radically wrong in the sanitary admi- 
nistration of the towns of the kingdom. The root of the evil has not been reached. 
Vast numbers of the population, increasing every year, are blighted by causes 
which science has discovered, and which hygienic regulations might control. 
Condensation has an extraordinary tendency to impair the health of the people, 
and should be met by extraordinary measures. 

London is one of the eleven great divisions of the kingdom, and has suffered 
to about the average extent. The mortality, which was 23 in the previous spring 
quarter, rose to 25. Not only small-pox, measles, and whooping-cough, but 
bronchitis and pneumonia grew more fatal. It is to be regretted that the 
Vaccination Act, which was originally ill-conceived, works badly. The measure 
requires amendment; and the useless impracticable registration clauses should be 
struck out. The deaths in London from diarrhoea were 289, from cholera 24; and 
a few of the cases of cholera were of an epidemic type; but the deaths both from 
cholera and diarrhoea were much below the average. In the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year 706 deaths from diarrhoea, 32 from cholera, were registered. 

The south-eastern division comprising Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hants, and Berks, 
experienced only a slight increase of mortality. The rate of the spring quarter 
was 20; in the previous spring it was 19. Measles and whooping-cough were 
fatal at Kingston in Surrey; Worthing in Sussex. The deaths in the latter 
district were 118 against 65 in the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 
At Alverstoke one case, Southampton 3 cases, of choleraic diarrhcea or infantile 
cholera are recorded. Measles has been very fatal in Southampton, where the 
deaths from all causes were 262. 

The mortality in the south midland counties was at the rate of 21; that is 
one above the spring rate of 1865. Measles and whooping-cough were epidemic in 
some districts. 

The eastern counties suffered from the same epidemics; and the mortality 
was at the rate of 22. One death from summer cholera was noticed at Cromer, 
and one from typhus. 

The south-western counties, hae among the healthiest, were also visited 
by measles and whooping-cough ;_ the mortality was at the rate of 22, one higher 
than the previous spring rate. Small-pox prevailed fatally, and showed how 
much vaccination had been neglected by the people of Plymouth. . 

In proceeding to the west midland counties we enter a region where the 
mortality rose to 24, no less than 4 above the previous spring rate. Measles and 
whooping-cough, prevailed excessively ; the registrars notice oné death from cholera 
in Madeley, 2 in Wolverhampton, one in Sedgley (Dudley). 
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In the north midland counties the mortality at the rate of 23 was also above 

the average, owing apparently to the same causes. At Mansfield (Nottinghamshire) 

_ the deaths have been much above the average. The whole sewage of the town is 

poured into a rivulet, from which the water is diverted to work a water-wheel. 

Scarlatna was fatal in Bakewell, and 2 deaths are noted at Long Sutton 
(Holbeach). 


Awnnuau Rare of Morrauity per Cent.in Town and Counrry Districts of 
ENGLAND in each Quarter of the Years 1866-64. 



































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 

Area Enumerated. Quarters in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute | |—————————_ ; Ve EES 

Acres. eens Mean y 

1861. 1866. 5G.65.| 1860. | 1864. 
In 142 Districts, and i March ..| 2°967 | 2°680 | 2°881 | 2°980 
56 Sub- districts, June ....| 2°641 | 2°322 | 2°339 | 2°412 
comprising the (| %#87,151| 10,930,841 }4 goo. "| | 9-937 | 9-387 | 2-386 
Chief Towns as... LDec. ...) — | 2°460 | 2°564 | 2-615 
Year ....) —- | 2°425 | 2°543 | 2°598 
Year ....) — | 1°989 | 2°080 | 2°107 
In _ the remaining oa 
eee nk: March ..| 2:252 | 2-295 | 2-514 | 2°512 
land and Wales, +| 34,037,782 9,185,388 |¢ gone | 7110 | oe |e | 83s 
comprising chiefly Ne os ; : “1A, 
ut Tome nad Doce... 1°901 | 1:927 | 2°014 


Country Parishes 


Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 
days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the 
year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also 
for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





The north-western division, comprising Cheshire and Lancashire, sustains its 
unhappy pre-eminence ; the mortality was at the rate of 29, against 25 in the 
previous spring quarter. Typhus, scarlatina, measles, whooping-cough, and 
diarrhcea were fatal in several towns, at the head of which Liverpool stands. 
Ten deaths of Germans from epidemic cholera occurred in the emigrant depdt at 
Birkenhead. The Registrar of Preston conceives that the resumption of work in 
the cotton mills, and greater “ indulgence in the use of intoxicating liquors,” have 
contributed to the increase of deaths. 

Yorkshire has grown more prosperous but less healthy than it was; the mortality 
was as high as 28. Leeds has suffered severely from fever. One death from 
cholera is noted at Pudsey (Bradford) ; 2 deaths of a mother and child were regis- 
tered at Goole. They were attacked on the voyage from Antwerp. The steamers 
from Holland and Belgium should be under strict hygienic control ; they have no 
doubt often been the channel for conveying epidemic disease to England. Passen- 
gers and cattle were at one time strangely huddled on these vessels. 

The mortality in the northern counties was at the rate of 24; or one over the 
previous spring rate. Measles and whooping-cough killed 40 children in Berwick ; 
they have thus reigned epidemically from south to north. , 

Wales has not escaped; the mortality was 24; somewhat less than it was last 
year. Newport and Swansea demand especial care, 
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Enetanp: — Marriages Registered in Quarters ended 31st March, 
1866-64 ; and Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th June, 
1866-64. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA PoPuULATION, 31st March. 
(Haginud-andl Wales2 in 1861. 
heland an ales. 
P Statute Acres. (Peseans) 66. 65. 64, 
No. No. No. No 


ENGL. & WALES....Totals| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 37,576 | 36,835 37,988 





BE. LonGow ..iassse id poeta 77,997 |. 2,803,989 6,562 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 2,811 
m1. South-Midland......... 3,201,290 |: 1,295,515 1,671 
BV AMARECUM, .cnsiseetdiivenes 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 1,564 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 3,147 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 |-2,436,568 4,680 
vir. North Midland........ 33540,797 | -1,288,928 2,119 
vit. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 6,244 
WE. Vor shine’ ..cicccscevecehs 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 4,457 
Re IN GPUMCPT:. ib .seassaoncd 3,492,322 | 1,151,372 2,395 
x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834. 2,338 
7 8 9 10 ult 12 13 
BrrtTus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 


DIVISIONS. 380th June. 30th June. 


England and Wales. 

ea aaa 1 ig «lO i Fe a 2 
= No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ENGL. & WALES.... Totals| 192,459 | 192,921 | 188,835 128,692 |116,006 | 116,880 





Y, Power eC 26,776 | 26,408 | 25,066 [19,291 | 17,367 | 17,457 

11. South-Eastern ........ 16,749 | 15,778 | 15,493 | 9,733 | 9,180 | 9,281 
111. South Midland........ 11,536 | 11,8389 | 11,309 | 6,964 | 6,598 | 7,087 
EV) Waaterity ...sccend states 9,857 | 10,014 9,744 | 6,235 | 5,870 | 6,100 
v. South-Western........ 14,973 | 15,201 | 15,228 | 10,096 | 9,465 | 9,643 
vi. West Midland ........ 24,380 | 24,066 | 23,949 | 15,694 | 12,967 | 14,053 
vi. North Midland........ 11,872 | 11,893 |} 11,803 | 7,477 | 6,755 | 7,015 
vit. North-Western........ 30,412 | 80,413 | 80,201 [22,883 | 19,3836 | 19,057 
TX. Yorkshire ......n<essmuc- 20,864 | 21,8360 | 20,740 [14,732 | 13,100 | 12,785 
X. Northern «0.0000. 13,147 | 18,154 | 12,459 | 7,506 | 6,973 | 6,649 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,893 | 12,795 | 12,848 [ 8,081 | 8,445 | 7,753 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 80TH JUNE, 1866. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, EsqQ., F.R.S., fc., Secretary of the Meteorological Society. 


At the beginning of the quarter the weather was cold, the temperature being 
below the average to the mean amount of 2°-4 during the first nine days. The 
nights were also very cold, the thermometer frequently registering below freezing 
point, and rain fell copiously throughout the first two weeks. On the 10th of the 
month a sudden change to heat set in, continuing till the 28th day, during which 
time the weather was unusually fine, and very hot for the season, and but little 
rain descended. ‘This sudden drying weather caused large tracts of land at all 
parts of the country to be in such a heavy state that spring operations, particularly 
sowing, were much impeded, and in fact agricultural purposes generally were in a 
backward state. The budding of trees was in general late, but at places where 
they had not already shot forth their leaves, the effect of this weather was extra- 
ordinary, the leaves appearing and fruit trees blossoming so suddenly, that the 
whole aspect was changed in a few hours. On the 29th of April a cold ungenial 
period set in, continuing to the Ist of June, with only an occasional day of somewhat 
warmer character intervening. The mean daily deficiency of temperature during 
this time amounted to 3°1, and at night the thermometer frequently fell to 
below 32°. 


This weather seriously affected all the crops, and cut off much of the blossom 
from fruit trees. The growth of wheat, barley, and oats was much retarded, 
although on some very rich lands the cereal crops had in a measure recovered by 
the end of May. Pasture land made little or no progress, and rain was much 
required. 


On June 2nd, the weather again changed, and became much warmer, and a 
mean daily excess over the average temperature occurred to the amount of 4°2, till 
the llth day. A similar cold period followed, but on the 21st day the temperature 
again increased considerably, and fine weather followed to the end of the quarter, 
the mean excess of tempefature amounting to nearly 5°. By this time the crops 
were in a pretty favourable condition. Hay making had progressed well, though 
somewhat below the average in quantity. There were some fears that the wheat 
crop would be light. Potatoes were promising, and free from disease. 


To the end of the quarter there were no choleraic meteorological symptoms. 


The mean temperature of April was 47°-9, being 2°:0 below the average of the 
preceding 95 years, 1°1 above the average of 25 years, and 4°:4 below the tem- 
perature of last year. 


The mean temperature of May was 50° 1, being 270 below the average of 
the last 25 years, and lower than any other May, excepting in 1845, 1855, and 
1856, when the values were respectively 49°°5, 48°°8, and 49°4. 


The mean temperature of June was 60°9, being 1°'9 above the average of 
the preceding 25 years, and higher than any other year since 1859. 


The mean high day temperatures were above their averages in April and 
June to the respective amounts of 0°8 and 2°2, and 3°2 below the average in 
May. 
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The mean low night temperatures were above their averages both in April and 


June to the amounts of 1°-9 and in May below the average to the daily amount of 


8°65. 


Therefore in April and June both the days and nights were warm, but 
considerably colder than usual in May. 


The daily range of temperature was 1°1 smaller than the average in April, 
and somewhat greater than the average value in both May and June. 


The fall of rain was O°'7 in. above the average in April, differed but little 
from it in May, and 1°6 in. greater than the average in June. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
May, constituting the three spring months, was 46°°2, being 1°-0 below the 


average of the preceding 25 years. 






































Temperature of Blasts che 
Force . Maa 
: i ! 
: : Dew Air— oe. Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation. Point. Daily Range. Vapour. ele 
1866. Water 
Months. itt.) eDist Diff. Diff. Diff. of ke Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from pes from from 
é Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- ver- |, Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
95 Q5 25 Q5 25 25 25 
Years.| Years Years. Years Years Years Years. — 
ak ae Se ee ey ee ie ee ral ES 
Apr 5... 47°9 | +2°0} +1°1 § 44°9 | 41:26 41°5 | 41°25 17°4 | —1el] 51°3 262 |+:011) 38:0 | +0°1 
May ......| 50°1 | —2°5| —2°9 § 45°6 | —3°7} 40°8 | —4°99 20°6 | +0°3] 52°6 255 |—"049% 2:9 |—0°6 
June ...... 60°9 | +2°8| +1°9 | 56°9 | +2°39 53°5 | +2°8) 21-2 | 40-4] 62-6 | -410 |+-0381 4-6 +0'4 
one 53°0 | +0°8 0-0 49°1 | —O-°1f 45°3 | —O°3} 19°7 | —O°1l# 55°5 ff -309 | ‘O00! 3°5 0:0 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermonieter on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. ed Number of Nights 
1866. zontal aes Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from Pao a . ao Read-| Read- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- ver-} of the or | tween af dae in 
Mean. age of Mean. age of wer. age of Amt. age off Air. f below} 309 ade at e 
25 Q5 2 380°. | and * tNight.| Night 
Years Years Years Years. 40°, 
” ae ae iaey. ee ore ae Gr. In. | In. ff Miles PS Soa ee 
Aol Ga 79 O $29°743 |—-026} 543 Of 2°4)4+0°7— 292 2 20 8 | 23°38 | 45:8 
May case. fil — 5 $29°813|+°0399 542 Of 1:9; —0°2§ 240 =) 18 6° f 26-0 | 471 
JUNE ...06 Al aby + 83 929°774)—025) 529) — 29 3:6 141°68 242 0 5 25 § 85:1 | 56°9 
7 Sum | Sum # Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum }lowest| Highst 
Mean...... 86 — 1 129°777|—"004} 588} — 1 7°9|+0°7] 258 9 43 39 | 26°0 | 56°9 
































Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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Enetanp:—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 80th June, 1866. 









































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
M ; Mean | Mean 
NA GRES Pressure of Highest Lowest Range Monthly| Daily Mean | Mean 
Dry Air | Reading) Reading} of Tem- Range | Range Tem- Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature|  o¢ of | Peraturel or Hy. 
STATIONS. ee f Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe | mon. | Tem. | % 4%¢ midity. 
a % ay meter. | meter. | Quarter} ture. perature. ir. 
in. ° | ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey vse 29 °595 | 76°5 | 33°5 | 43°0 10°3 | 51°2 | 90 
Ventnor ................| 29 °644 | 78°0 | 88:0 | 40:0 LOOT O48 (77. 
Barnstaple ............ 29-595 | 87°5 | 32-0 | 55°5 16°6 | 54°0 | 76 
Royal Observatory| 29-654 | 86°5 | 32°6 | 53°9 19°8 | 53°0 | 76 
TROY SCOW). sce rseveasn sees 29 658 | 91°2 | 28°3 | 62°9 A May al ary a? 
Lampeter. ............ 29 654 | 90°2 | 23:0 | 67-2 20°71, 528 T, 
Diss (Norfolk) ....| 29°667 | 84°5 | 29-0 | 55°5 21:7 152-91 72 
DOTY vs cscesininseceines 29 666 | 84°0 | 27-0 | 57°0 17°2 | 50°4 |; 73 
Liverpool ....::s...| 29°692 | 82°5 | 33-1 | 49-4 11°4 | 51°7 | 74 
Waketield ..........:. 29-676 | 86°7 | 24°5 | 62°2 20-3 | 51°3-| - 76 
Stonyhurst........... 29-630 | 83:8 | 27°8 | 56-0 17°0 | 49°9 | 77 
North Shields ....| 29°735 | 72°5 | 31:0 | 41°5 12°0 | 46:9 | 85 
10 rn Bie 48s es ae [oc 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
oe Ameatt 
OF Neat Relative Proportion of of Number 
“stations. | estimated }-———————| guna, | 2fDay2, | Amount 
Strength. | wy. ER. S. Ww. it fell. 
in. 
CRUCYOBCY .ecissn.ses- 1:2 8 9 6 7 3°9 36 6°3 
WEMENOL: ciesses ssc. — pee a 5 | 13 —_ 35 48 
Barnstaple ............ 12 4 9 8 a 2°5 34 4-7 
Royal Observatory] 0°2 5 9 7 9 6 °4 47 79 
Bey BOT «ccsnecisess- — lat be oe tees 40 54 
Lampeter ........... 0°8 4 ae aK) vi 6-1 38 6°3 
Diss (Norfolk) ....}) 1:3 6 9 8 7 56 33 6-1 
DOD Yressvssiseceassanes in 5. [yk 4 | 10 — 42 6°9 
DAVERPOOL csrsocenese- 1°4 6 8 8 8 56 39 51 
Wreaketield. ..isssesccs 5 8 7 6 9 6:1 39 4] 
Stonyhurst............ 0°6 8 e) 5 8 6°5 46 8:1 
North Shields 1:0 q 9 6 8 5-2 40 43 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, ayp DEATHS ry THE Quarter 
ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1866. 


Scotland, for the purposes of registration, is at present divided inte 1,014 
districts; and this return comprises the Brrrus, Dearns, and MARRIAGES 
registered in these districts (with the single exception of the inaccessible island of 
St. Kilda), during the quarter ending 30th June, 1866. From these it would 
appear that births, deaths and marriages have all been considerably above the 
average of the corresponding quarter of the ten previous years. 

Birtus.—-29,801 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
30th June, 1866, being in the annual proportion of 378 births in every 10,000 
persons of the estimated population. This is considerably above the average 
proportion of the same quarter during the ten previous years, which only yielded 
a proportion of 274 births for every 10,000 persons. As showing that this increase 
is owing to some cause not affecting Scotland alone, it may be mentioned that the 
births in England, during the quarter ending 30th June, were also slightly above 
the average of the same quarter in former years. Thus, during that quarter, 
192,459 births were registered in England, being in the proportion of 363 births in 
every 10,000 persons of the population ; the average of the same quarter during the 
ten previous years being 62 births in a like population. 

The town and rural districts exhibited the usual difference in the proportion of 
their births. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which embrace the towns with 
populations of 2,000 and upwards), 17,652 births were registered ; while in the 
888 rural districts'(embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland), only 
12,149 births occurred ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 418 births in every 
10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 331 births in a like population in the 
rural districts. 


TaBLE I.— Proportion of Lilegitimate in every Hundred Births in the Divisions 
and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th June, 1866. 





Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. ile Counties. - cee Counties. oo Counties. rine 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 9°6 
: Shetland .,..)° 3%3 [Forfar 4... 12°% “| Danark.......: 8°2 
BSOERDeE ies od Orknby .....0 9° fh P@Pthy ..cchisss 11°t | Linlithgow .| 874 
North-Western} 7°3 | Caithness .....| 9*9 | Fife... 8*1 | Edinburgh .| 9g*o 
vor .. | Sutherland...) .5°2 | Kinross ,....... »*t | Haddington} 5°8 
North-Eastern | 15°1 Ross and 6 Clackman- 3. Berwick ....) 47°9 
Hast Midland..| 10°7 Cromarty + WAL nesters * | Peebles... Hi 
ay .c | Liiverness .!..)° 8°: [Stirling %....... 9°83 | Selkirk ...i... 10°O 
Westend ti 2*4 WaLP ccstsciahs. 11°9 | Dumbarton..| 8°3 | Roxburgh ..) 10°5 
South-Western} 84 | Elgin ............ 15°8 | Angyll  j....:. 6°4 | Dumfries ....| 12,°8 
A STEER oysintss IDE [Bite scsi 9°3 | Kirkeud- : 
South-Eastern.) 8°6 Aberdeen ....) 15°47 | Renfrew\....... 8°47 bright Sais 
Southern ........| 12°4 | Kincardine....| 16°2 [| Ayr iissseeeees : 8°5 | Wigtown ....| 14°6 


, avre ae 


Of the 29,801 children born during the quarter, 26,912 were legitimate, and 
2,889 illegitimate; thus indicating that 9°6 per cent. of all the children born were 


if 
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illegitimate. The proportion of illegitimate children was, as usual, lowest in the 

town, and highest in the rural districts, only 9°4 per cent. being illegitimate in 

the town, but 10 per cent, in the rural districts. Table I exhibits the propor- 

tion of illegitimate births in the several divisions and counties of Scotland, and 

generally accords with previous returns, the counties embraced in the north- 

eastern and southern divisions exhibiting by far the highest proportion of illegitimate 
_ children. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 15,320 were males, and 14,481 
females ; thus indicating that during the quarter 105°8 boys were born for every 
100 girls. 9,713 births were registered during April, 10,329 during May, and 

- 9,759 during June; being at the rate of 324 births daily in Scotland during April, 
333 daily during May, and 325 daily during June. 

DEATHS.—18,556 deaths were registered in Scotland during the second quarter 
of 1866, being in the annual proportion of 235 deaths in every 10,000 persons of 
the estimated population. This is a very high death-rate for the quarter, and 
greatly above the average of the ten previous years, which was only in the pro- 
portion of 217 deaths in every 10,000 persons. The deaths in England during the 
second quarter exhibited the same increase, being high above the average, showing 
that the same unhealthy influences existed over England as over Scotland. Thus, 
during the quarter ending 30th June, 1866, there were registered 128,692 deaths 
in England, which gives the annual proportion of 242 deaths in every 10,000 
persons of the population ; the average of the same quarter during the ten previous 
years being only 218 deaths in a like population. 


Tasre I1.—Nwmber of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 30th June, 1866, 
and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of Illegitimate 
Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 






Illegitimate Births. 







Total Births. 




















Population. 
Sar ated it Ratio. P Ratio. 
es Hee | Number. -_ One in | Number. ‘ One in 
1861. 1866. Cent. | every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND vase vue | 8,062,294 | 3,158,413] 29,801 | 3°78 | 26 | 2,889 | 9°6 | 10-3 











126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,688,288] 17,652 | 4°18 | 23 11,673 | 94 | 10°5 
888 rural __,, 1,458,419 | 1,465,125 112,149 | 3°31 | 380 {| 1,216 | t0°%o | 99 





































Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Ratio. | Ratio. 
TORS; | eee Number. oe One in || Number. Ege One in 
1861. 1866. Cent. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND ssessseeee| 3,062,294 | 3,153,413] 18,556 | 2°35 | 42 | 6,019 | 0-76 | 181 





| 3,892 | o'92 | 108 
| 2,127 +) o'e8eq 172 


126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,688,288} 11,682 | 2°76 | 36 
888 rural _,, 1,458,419 | 1,465,125] 6,874 | 1°87 | 53 





~~ ‘The deaths in the town districts, as usual, greatly exceeded those of the rural 
districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 11,682 deaths were registered, but only 
6,874 deaths in the 888 rural districts; indicating an annual death-rate of 276 
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deaths in the town, but only 187 deaths in the rural districts, in every 10,000 
persons. 

Of the deaths, 6,260 were registered in April, 6,540 in May, and 5,756 in 
June; being at the rate of 209 deaths daily in Scotland during April, 211 daily 
during May, and 192 daily during June. May thus presents the strange anomaly 
of having been a more fatal month to the inhabitants of Scotland than April. 

INCREASE OF THE PopunaTion.—As the births numbered 29,801, and the 
deaths 18,556, the natural increase of the population by births was 11,245. From 
that number ought to be deducted all the Scottish emigrants. From a return 
furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, it appears that 
80,303 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and Ireland during the 
quarter ending 30th June, 1866; of whom 18,997 were English, 4,493 were Scotch, 
44,076 were Irish, 10,668 foreigners, while of 2,068 the nativity was not ascertained. 
If 118 persons be allowed as the proportion of those whose origin was not ascer- 
tained, the total Scottish emigrants would amount to 4,611 during the quarter ; and 
that number deducted from the excess of births over deaths, would leave 6,634 as 
the increase of the population during the quarter, making no allowance for the 
emigration to England or Ireland, nor for the drafts to the army, navy, &e. 

MARRIAGES.—6,019 marriages were registered in Scotland during the quarter 
ending 30th June, 1866, being in the annual proportion of 76 marriages in every 
10,000 persons. This is a much higher proportion than the average of the corre- 
sponding quarter during the ten previous years, which only gave a marriage-rate of 
69 marriages in every 10,000 persons. It may, however, be mentioned, that the 
marriage-rate in Scotland has been steadily increasing since 1863. It is possibly 
the increased number of marriages which is now beginning to tell on the births, and 
causing their proportion also to exceed that of former years. 

The increased proportion of marriages is chiefly seen in the town districts. 
Thus, in the 126 town districts, 3,892 marriages were registered, but only 2,127 
in the 888 rural districts ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 92 marriages in 
every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 58 marriages in a like popu- 
lation in the rural districts. 

1,470 marriages were registered in April, 1,056 in May, and 3,493 in June. 

HEALTH OF THE PorpuLatTion.—The very high mortality which prevailed 
during the second quarter of the year 1866, appears to have been chiefly caused by 
the increased number of deaths among the aged, and by the deaths among children, 
from the prevalence of scarlatina and hooping-cough. Continued fever, in its 
various forms of typhus, enteric or typhoid, &c., seems to be everywhere abating, 
though the epidemic fever-wave seems at last to have reached the Shetland Islands, 
and caused considerable sickness and mortality there. The health of the general 
mass of the adult population has, however, been good. No cases of epidemic 
cholera had occurred in Scotland when the quarter closed, but from its prevalence 
on the Continent and in England, it may be expected to attack our population 
during the autumnal months, when diarrhoea becomes common. It is a remarkable 
fact, that both in 1832 and in 1848, when we had severe attacks of epidemic 
cholera in Scotland, that disease was preceded by epidemic typhus, which just died 
out when cholera broke out. The epidemic typhus which has been raging over 
Scotland for the past three years is just dying out, so that the same succession of 
epidemic diseases seems to be recurring as in former years. This striking fact 
would seem to prove that even diseases recur in cycles. 

WEATHER.—The weather during the first two months of the quarter was 
colder, drier, and with a greater prevalence of east winds than usual; but during 
the month of June the heat was sometimes oppressive, and the mean temperature 
was above the avearge. 

During April the weather was very much as usual, most commonly frost in the 
morning, and during the day sudden showers alternating with bright sunshine. 
The month, however, closed with a snow storm in all the higher parts of the 
country, leaving the hills white. 

The cold period which commenced on the close of April continued till the 
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19th of May, and though warm balmy wather set in after that period, the mean 
temperature of the month fell nearly tw» Cegrees short of its average. The wind 
during the whole month was almost cm tantly from the east, and the drought 
was great. 


Taste II1.— Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and thetr Proportion 
to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each Quarter of the 
Years 1866 to 1862 ztnclusive. 













1866. 1865. 1864. ~ 1863. 
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1st Quarter— 



































































Births ........ 28,876 | 3°66 [28,608 | 3-65 |28,177 | 3°61 | 26,729 | 3:44 ] 27,089 | 3°51 
_ Deaths........ 19,075 | 2°42 {20,786 | 2°65 | 22,576 | 2°89 [19,227 | 2°47 [19,420 | 2-51 
Marriages ..| 5,627 | 0°71 | 5,407 | 0°69 | 5,333 | 0°68 | 5,090 | 0°65 | 4,763 | 0°62 
Mean Tem- ey ae C. °. o. 
ghee } 38°-0 35°°3 35°-7 40°-9 38°-8 
2nd Quarter- 
Births ........ 29,801 | 3°78 130,332 | 3°86 29,651 | 3°82 |28,728 | 3-7 
Deathbs........| 18,556 | 2°35 117,066 | 2°17 | 17,947 | 2°31 117,385 | 2°25 
Marriages ..| 6,019 | 0°76 | 5,698 | o°72 | 5,557 | o-71 | 5,185 | 0°67 
Mean Tem- a o ok Os 
oe } 49°°3 51°°5 49°-0 49°-4 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ a — [27,320 | 3°48 26,362 | 3°40 [25,783 | 3°34 
Deaths........ —- — £15,907 | 2°02 16,249 | 2°09 [14,235 | 1°84 
Marriages...) — -- 5,335 | 0°68 4,863 | 0°62 | 4,570 | o°59 
Racn mart . CS ae ae 
perature } a7 57°°D 53°°9 5Ae-4, 
Ath Quarter— 
Bathe 2.3... -— — |26,866 | 3°42 [27,213 | 3°49 | 26,583 | 3°42 [25,469 | 3°30 
Deaths........ — —— P47,062" 2°17) 417,151 | 2°to 117,998 | 2°32 116055: | 2°09 
Marriages .. — — 71821) 0:9m 16,639") o°8s |. 6,577 .| 0°84 1 “6,079 | 6-78 
-_——. ES (ee eee Ae ee ———— ee dN CO ee _ — _ 
Mean Tem- c Z A as 
ae } by 43°°4 42°°0 43°°6 429-0 
Year— 
Population. os 351365057 3,118,701 3,101,345 3,083,989 
Births ........ — | — 113,126} 3°60 [112,445 | 3°60 $109,325] 3-52 107,069] 3°47 
Deaths........ — — | 70,821} 2°25 | 74,303] 2°38 | 71,421] 2°30 | 67,195| 2°17 
Marriages .. — — | 23,577| 0°75 | 22,675) 0°72 | 22,087] o-71 | 20,597] 0°66 





During the first week of June dense fogs prevailed, especially on the east coast, 
where the contending cold easterly and moist westerly currents meet. After this 
a period of great heat set in, during some days of which the variations in daily 
temperature were extreme, and appeared to exert a most deleterious effect on the 
aged. Thus, on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of the month, the black bulb thermo< 
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meter exposed on the grass showed the low temperature of 28°, 24°, and 27° Fahr. ; 
while the day temperature ranged from 55° to 69°. In the higher parts of the 
country this smart morning frost injured the potatoes and turnip crops, and 
damaged the foliage of the trees. The drought which had existed in May continued 
during the whole month, causing the hay crop to be much below an average, and 
stunting the grain crops. 

The mean barometric pressure, reduced to the sea level and to 32° Fahr., 
was 29°935 inches in April, 29°975 inches in May, and 29°881 in June. The 
mean temperature of the quarter was 49°°3, that of April being 44°-0 ; that of May 
47°°9, and that of June 56°1. The highest temperature at any station (in the 
shade) was 71°-6 in April, 78° in May, and 87°5 in June. The lowest tempera- 
ture (in the shade) was 20°°0 in April, 20°°O in May, and 29°3 in June, The 
mean daily range of temperature was 13°-1 in April, 17°°9 in May, and 15°8 in 
June. The mean degree of humidity of the atmosphere was 84 in April, 77 in 
May, and 82 in June. The number of days on which rain, hail, or snow fell, 
was 13 in April, 10 in May, and 12 in June; with a mean depth of water of 1°68 
inches in April, 1°36 inches in May, and 1°85 inches in June. Winds with an 
easterly point, on an average of all the stations, blew 15 days in April, 11 im May, 
and 9in June. Winds with a westerly point blew 8 days in April, 14 in May, 
and 12 in June. 


Scortanp:—Marriagces, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1866. 











1 2 3 4, 5. 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
(Scotland) Statute A 
as acini (Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. _ 

SCOTLAND ....s0es0e Totals | 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 6,019 | 29,801 | 18,556 
1; Wort om? Giccmnctcctes, 2526136 2.2, 130,422 46 815 578 
11. North-Western........ 45739876 167,329 147 1,025 985 
1. North-Eastern ........ 2)42.9,594 366,783 616 3,369 | 2,110 
rv. East Midland. ........ 2,790,492 523,822 | 1,087 4,702 | 2,849 
v. West Midland ........] 2,693,176 242,507 403 2,099. | 2,182 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 11,008,253 | 2,371 | 11,928 | 7,482 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 408,962 | 1,000 |* 4,080 | 2,467 
WIT, HOUthErM. 5. s.csseoomer 2,069,696 214,216 | 319 1783> 15103 
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No. III.—IRELAND. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 31st Marcu, 1866; 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER ENDED 
30TH JuNE, 1866. 


This return includes the Marriaces registered during January, February, and 
March, 1866; and the Birras and Dratus registered during April, May, and 
June, 1866, in the 721 registrars’ districts of Ireland. The districts are ¢o- 
extensive with the dispensary districts of the 163 Poor Taw Unions; which latter 
form the districts of the Superintendent Registrars. 

MaRRIAGES.—The number of marriages registered in Ireland during the first 
three months of the present year amounted to 12,014, equal to an annual ratio of 
1 in every 116, or 862 per cent. of the estimated population.* ‘The sumer 
registered during the corresponding period of last year was 12,266. 

Of the 12, 014 mar riages registered during the first quarter of this year, 9,696 
were between Roman Catholics, representing an annual ratio of 1 marriage in every 
116, or °861 per cent. of the Roman Catholic population ;+ and the remaining 
2,318 marriages were between Protestants, being equal to an annual ratio of 1 in 
every 139, or °719 per cent. of the Protestant population. 

Brirrus.—There were 38,816 births registered in Ireland during the quarter 
ending 30th June last—19,893 beys and 18,923 girls—representing an annual 
ratio of 1 in every 35:9, or 2°79 per cent. of the estimated population ;* the births 
registered during the corresponding quarter of last year were 39,163, and in 1864 
they were 88,701. 

In the 12 following unions or superintendent registrars’ districts the birth- rate 
exceeded 1 in 31, viz.—Belfast, 1 in 21; Millstreet, 1 in 23; Dunmanway, 1 in 
24; Castietown and Clifden, each 1 in 25 ; Dingle, Glin, and ralecnas each, 1 in 
27; Oughterard, 1 in 28; and Larne, Lurgan, and Skibbereen, each, 1 in 29; 
whilst in the twelve undermentioned the births registered did not equal an annual 
_ratio of 1 in 53, viz.—Borrisokane, Mountbellew, and Urlingford, each, 1 in 54; 
Ballyshannon, Gortin, and Tuam, each, 1 in 55; Swineford, 1 in 56; Glenna- 
maddy, 1 in 57; Roscrea, 1 in 58; Parsonstown, 1 in 59; Dunianaghy, 1 in 68; 
and Ballyvaghan,; 1 in 95. 

Deatus.—The deaths registered in Ireland during the second quarter of the 
present year amounted to 24,763—12,259 males and 12,504 females—affording an 
annual ratio of 1 in every 56°3, or 1°78 per cent. of the estimated population. The 
numbers registered during the corresponding quarters of 1864 and 1865 were 
24,448 and 24,380 respectively. 

In the following ten unions or superintendent registrars’ districts the rate of 
mortality during the quarter exceeded 1 in 45, viz. — Belfast, 1 in 30; Dublin, 
North and South, 1 in 39 and 1 in 87 respectively ; Clonmel and Enniscorthy, 
each, 1 in 40; Celbridge, Clogheen, and Waterford, each, 1 in 43; and» Bailie- 
borough and Newtownards, each, 1 in 44; whereas in the eight following the 
number of deaths registered during the quarter does not represent an annual ratio 
of 1 in 10 1 in 102; Croom, 1 in 104; Boyle, 1 in 111; Donagh- 
more, 1 in 119; Newcastle, 1 in 120; Tuam,1 in 185; Dunfanaghy, 1 in 160; 
and Ballyvaghan, 1 in 284. 

Emicration,—According to the returns obtained by the enumerators, the 








* For estimated population see p. 45 of the Quarterly Report, where it is given 
for the middle of each year from 1801 to 1866 inclusive. For 1865 the estimate is 
5,641,086, and for 1866, 5,571,971. Hence it would appear that the population of 
Ireland has decreased 216,000 since the last census was taken.—Eb. 8. J. 

+ According to the Census of 1861. 
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mumber of emigrants who left the ports of Ireland, during the quarter ended 
30th June last, amounted to 41,124—24,331 males and 16,793 females—being 
ce more than the number who emigrated during the corresponding quarter of 
1865. 

ESTIMATED DECREASE OF THE POPULATION.—The number of births registered 
during the quarter ended 30th June last being 38,816; the deaths 24,763 ; and 
the number of emigrants 41,124—(according to the returns obtained by the 
enumerators at the several seaports) ;—a decrease of 27,071 would therefore appear 
to have taken place in the population of Ireland during that period. 

PRIcES OF PROVISIONS AND PavpERisM.—The price of Messrs. Manders 
and Co.’s 4 lb. loaf during the first twelve weeks of the second quarter of the 
present year was 63d., being one halfpenny higher than the price through the 
entire of the corresponding quarter of 1865; it was raised to 7d. during the last 
week of the quarter. 

The average price of oatmeal for the second quarter of 1866 was 15s. 8d. per 
ewt.; it rose from 14s. 6d. per cwt. in the first week of the quarter to 16s. 6d. in 
the last week; the average price for the corresponding quarter of 1865 was 
14s. 1d. ; 

The average prices of potatoes during the past quarter at the Dublin Potato 
Market were 3s. 1d. to 3s. 11d. per cwt., differing very slightly from the averages 
for the corresponding quarter of last year. 

The prices of beef at the Dublin Cattle Market ranged, during the quarter 
ending 30th June last, from 55s. to 80s. per ewt., the average for the quarter being 
58s. to 72s. 6d.; the average price for the corresponding quarter of last year was 
only 55s. to 67s. 6d. per cwt. 

The average number of persons in Ireland receiving indoor relief on Saturdays 
during the three months ending 30th June last was 51,404, against 54,852 for the 
corresponding period of 1865. On Saturday in the first week of the quarter the 
number was 54,810; on Saturday in the last week the number had decreased to 
48,444, 

The average weekly number of persons receiving outdoor relief during the 
quarter was 11,982, against 10,565 for the second quarter of 1865. 

Of the persons receiving indoor relief during the second quarter of the present 
year an average number of 466 in each week were located in asylums for the blind 
and the deaf and dumb, and in extern hospitals; in the corresponding quarter of 
1865 the average weekly number was 475. 

Tue WeraTHER.—The following meteorological observations, taken at the 
Ordnance Survey Office,* Phoenix Park, Dublin, during the second quarter of the 
years 1864, 1865, and 1866, respectively, have been obligingly furnished by Captain 
Wilkinson, R.E., by direction of the Superintendent of the Ordnance Survey. 

The mean height of the barometer during the second quarter of the present year 
was 29°761 inches (in the corresponding quarter of 1865 and 1864 it was 29-916 
inches, and 29°838 inches respectively) ; the highest reading (80°277 inches) was 
on the 23rd April, at 9°30 a.m., wind S.W.; and the lowest (29°252 inches) on the 
18th June, at 3°30 P.m., wind N.W. 

The mean temperature of the air during the quarter was 51°5° (in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1865 it was 54°8°, and in the second quarter of 1864 it was 
53°6°); the maximum temperature (79°8°) was on the 28th June, and the 
minimum (29°0°) was on the 4th April. 

Rain or snow fell on 48 days during the quarter. The rein-fall measured 
7-796 inches ; in the corresponding quarters of 1865 and 1864 it was 5°816 inches 
and 4°083 inches respectively. The greatest monthly rain-fall was in June, when 
3°652 inches were registered. 


* Latitude 53° 21' 44'65 north, longitude 6° 21’ 6-35 west. Height above 
the sea 158°8 feet. From the 1st January, 1865, inclusive, the barometer has 
been corrected for altitude, as well as reduced to 32° Fahrenheit. 
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The wind blew on 27 days from S.W.; 14 days from N.E.; 12 days from E.; 
11 days from N.W.; 9 days from W.; and 7 days from 8.E., at 9°30 4.M.; on no 
day during the quarter did the wind blow from the south at that hour. “Tt was 
calm on 7 days at 9°30 a.m. 


Meteorologicai Observations taken at the Ordnance Survey Office, Phania Park, 












































Dublin. 
Barometer. Thermometer. | Raine 
Months. Ber, 
Maximum.| Minimum.} Mean. f{Maximum.} Minimum.| Mean. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. ° ° ° | Inches. 

April, 1864.............. | 30°166 | 29°425 | 29°895 | 69°1 29-0 Bol | “792 
pant cede Sicha Lon 30°202 | 29°520 | 29°974 | 68°9 -| 31°2 50°2 | 1°304 

ees CG ee Bil. 30°277 | 29°253 | 29°714 66°4: 29°0 47°6 1:927 
AG, ESCH (5. .ci.e.ecew 30°113 | 29°502 | 29°870 79:0 31°8 54°4 | 1°730 
BRED spaceeie Favenoss 30°176 | 29°223 | 29°695 72°9 37°8 53°4 3°578 

Saw pesca skh inte: 30°227 | 29°299 | 29°828 70°4 29°5 49°4 | 22497 
mune, 18640 ciccns:-- 30°126 | 29°202 | 29°749 73°97 33°2 56°4 1-561 
Salk OOF Recta sesaeaat 30°378 | 29°328 | 30°078 83°9 40°0 60°9 | “934 

OME SP ee 30°078 | 29°252 | 29°741 79°8 39°0 57°4 | 3°652 
ope ene ere pipet (immed  aaeeens meee (ca 


Mean, 2nd qr., 1864| 30°135 | 29:376 | 29°338 | 73-9 | 31:3 | «3°6 | 4-088 
°65| 80°252 | 29°357 | 29°916 | 75:2 | 363 | 54:8 | 5-816 
°66 | 30°194 | 29-268 | 29°761 | 72°2 | 32:5 | srg 17-796 


33 
33 


Direction of the Wind at 9°30 a.m. 








Months. Number of Days on which the Wind blew from the 

N N.E E S.E Ss S.W W 

April, 1864 1 4 ee 2 6 7 
Sey MOA came entececs 1 9 9 ~ 2 4, 3 

ew be es 3 7 5 i ae ls a a 
May, 1864 2 2 8 2 1 5 6 
Be OER ei 80S, 4 3 5 3 gen hoag 3 
teagan) 30 1 5 5 4 aie 6 3 
Tune, 1864... See iia 1 i Ae iehOel a8 
ba Se anne 2 3 8 Dilute ease 2 > bee 

5 BEC wis cocosssiii a 2 2 Daaiith aeee 9 6 
Total, 2nd qr., 1864...) 6 6 Le 3 4, 21 26 
* Soar ec Monee 6 Bl. Woni| 07 

60)2%: 4, 14 12 7 aa 27 9 


3? 





HEALTH OF THE PrOPLE.—The state of the public health during the quarter 
was generally satisfactory, though the number of deaths registered was in excess 
of the number registered during the corresponding period of last year. 

The low temperature, combined with the harsh easterly winds which prevailed 
during the months of April and May, rendered pulmonary affections among the 
young and old extremely fatal, and to these causes must be referred the greater 
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mortality during the past quarter as compared with the corresponding periods of 
1864-65. 

There was in most districts an absence of epidemic or zymotic diseases, and, save 
in some exceptional instances, the deaths from scarlatina, fever, measles, small-pox, 
&c., had notably diminished. 

The registrar of the Mobill district (Mohill union), in referring to a malignant 
type of scarlatina in his locality, makes the following observations :—“It is a 
remarkable fact that all the fatal cases occurred under ulmost similar circumstances 
in badly ventilated and filthy houses, where the poor sufferers had to breathe a 
foul and vitiated atmosphere; in many instances the pigs and patients occupied 
the same apartments. In families of 9 or 10 attacked at the same time, where 
attention was paid to cleanliness and ventilation, not one fatal case took place.” 
The registrar of the Mullingar district (Mullingar union) says that of 22 deaths 
from scarlatina, which were registered during the quarter, ‘all occurred in the 
town, none in the country portions of the district, showing clearly the evil of the 
filthy and uncleansed state of the back streets of this town.’ In many of the 
districts from which scarlatina has disappeared, the registrars attribute the sub- 
sidence of the epidemic to improved sanitary arrangements. 

It is satisfactory to find that no deaths from small-pox have been returned from 
the registrar of the Arklow district (Rathdrum union), as during the quarter 
ended March 31st, the alarming number of 30 deaths from small-pox had been 
registered in that district. In the Ballymoney district a child aged 3 months 
(not vaccinated) died from small-pox. In Summerhill district (Trim union) the 
registrar notes that “two deaths from small-pox were registered in the past 
quarter, one in the person of an infant lately brought from Dublin, the second an 
adult, neither of whom had been vaccinated.” 

Three deaths from small-pox occurred in the Boyle district ; the registrar makes 
no reference as to vaccination. With a view of demonstrating the protective 
powers of vaccination, the registrar of Fethard, Arthurstown sub-district (New 
Ross union), relates the following interesting particulars :—“ A sailor returned from 
a foreign voyage to his native village, Ballyhack, and in a few days after was seized 
with small-pox in its confluent and most virulent form. The village swarms with a 
population steeped in poverty, and is in every way badly. calculated to resist the 
extension of a contagious disease. The man’s residence was in its centre, and 
segregation from its neighbours impossible. Vaccination, however, had been for 
years carefully attended to; an infant residing in the house had been vaccinated 
only a few weeks before. The man recovered, and although two months have gone 
by, there has not been another case of small-pox amongst the inhabitants.” 

Fever has generally been of a milder type. The number of registrars who 
refer to the improved sanitary condition of their districts increases every quarter. 
It is to be hoped that the ample powers which the new sanitary act affords for 
suppressing nuisances and protecting the public against the spread of contagious 
diseases may soon be brought into action, so that the evils at present existing, and 
which have been so forcibly described by the registrars, may be neutralized. In 
the Scotstown district (Monaghan union), two cases of English cholera were regis- 
tered in the month of June, both having proved fatal within 48 hours; two other — 
members of the same family were attacked, but recovered. In the Malin district 
(Inishowen union), a case of English cholera proved fatal in 15 hours. 

Some of the persons whose deaths were registered during the quarter had 
attained very advanced periods of life; thus in the Templemartin district (Bandon 
union), “ the death of a person aged 106 was registered ;” in Aughnacloy district . 
(Clogher union), the death of a person aged 104 was registered ; and the deaths 
of two centenarians were registered, one in Shinrone (Roscrea union), and the other 
in Ballycastle. 

MarRIAGES.—The marriage-rate during the quarter ending 31st March last, 
was highest in the “ south-western ” and “ western” divisions, and lowest in the 
“ eastern ” division, This was also the case in the first quarter of 1865. 
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The Order of the Eight Divisions as regards the Annual Rate represented by 
the Number of Marriages Registered during the First Quarter of the 
Years 1865 and 1866, ts shown in the following Statement. 





Ratio to Population 
of 1861 Quarter ending 








Divisions. 
3lst March, 3lst March, 
1865. 1866. 

1. South-Western........ lin 76 lin 81 
Eis Westen. Crestnerass. = OS soe a Oe 
tI. South-Eastern ........ » 104 » 428 
Iv. North Midland........ » 135 » LG6E 
v. North-Western........ 9 142 » 130 
vi. South Midland ........ » 148 » 162 
vir. North-Eastern ........ nO »» 152 
PEL Masten. caiadhsatoanas. ~~ Lee a dL 





Note.—The divisions in this and the two following tables are arranged 
according to the ratios of the first column. 





Brrtus.—The highest birth-rate attained in any of the divisions during the 
second quarter of the years 1864, 1865, and 1866, was 1 in 32. This was the rate 
for the ‘‘ south-western ”? in 1864, and for the “ north-eastern ” in 1865 and 1866. 
The “south midland” ranked fifth as to birth-rate during the second quarter of 
1864; it fell to seventh place in the corresponding quarter of 1865, and to eighth, 
or last, place for the past quarter, the ratios for this division being 1 in 41, 43, and 
45 respectively, for the three periods alluded to. 


The Numerical Order of the Hight Divisions as regards the Annual Rate 
represented by the Number of Births Registered during the Second 
Quarter of 1864, 1865, and 1866, zs shown in the following Statement. 





Ratio, Quarter ending 











Divisions. 

| 30th June, 1864. 30th June, 1865. 80th June, 1866. 
1. South-Western............ 1 in 32 1 in 33 1 in 34 
1. North-Eastern. .... ...... » 34 ape ae jy tes 
m1. South-Eastern ............ » 386 eid. On 
EVs MOASEOUIE.ondceedinett vidoes sa Oe see Ok 
v. South Midland............ a? 4 3 40 » 45 
vi. North Midland............ » 42 ge ae 3 4 
Wate WV CSECTIE xhcancernndimerndnn, » 42 » 44 9 42 
vit. North-Western............ » 45 Pe » 44 





Dzatus.—The death-rate in the “eastern ” division during the quarter ending 
30th June last was 1 in 46. This is the highest rate of mortality which hag 
occurrec during the second quarter of the year in any division since registration 
commenced in Ireland. The number of deaths registered in the “ western” division 
during the quarter represents an annual ratio of only 1im 78; and in the cor- — 
responding quarter of 1864 and 1865 the rate afforded was only 1 in 77. 
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The following Statement shows the Eight Divisions, Arranged according 
to the Annual Rate of Mortality afforded by the Number of Deaths 
Registered during the Second Quarter of 1864, 1865, and 1866. 


Ratio to Population, Quarter ending 











Divisions. aa = | a 
380th June, 1864. 30th June, 1865. 30th June, 1866. 

I. South-Eastern ............ 1 in 50 Lin 53 1 in 52 

i. North-Eastern ............ BS ue: » 49 
ae ts i: ene ARP » DA 3 OO » 46 
tv. South Midland............ iy 60 » 64 Pree 2 
v. South-Western............ »t 60 4 OZ » 64 
vi. North-Western............ tt OL 7 BOS 5. TO 
wit. North Midland............ es » 40 5. OS 
MEL. Wesel oiacsdiieciasctlvore ar Ai ig ae ge 





Births, Deaths, and Marriages in each Division of Ireland. 






























March June Quarter, 
: z Quarter, 1866 
Divisions: Area in Population 1866. : 
Statute Acres. in 1861. oH 
Marriages.{ Births. Deaths. 

















os 








1. North-Eastern ,...,. 2,328,305 | 1,124,041 | - 1,849 [ ° 8,875 5,687 


BE: North-Western... 25392,501 574,745 1,105 3,271 2,065 
Wit. Wastern 2... cscssscesss 1,993,016 829,569 1,213 5,678 4,489 
tv. North Midland....| 2,019,408 575,289 893 3,019 ‘2,111 
v. South Midland....| 2,361,709 - 515,272 794 2,853 2,037 


4,871 | 2,631 
3,388 | 2,413 
6,361 | 3,330 


Vix Western: ..a dds 
vir. South-Eastern ... 
vir. South-Western ... 


4,088,459 822,878 2,473 
1,826,172 500,957 1,032 
27 s.008 855,813 2,655 


——_——— 


Total of Ireland....| 20,322,641 | 5,798,967 | 12,014 | 38,816 | 24,763 





No. IV.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriages, 7m the Quarter ended 31st March, 1866 ; and 
Birtus and Deatrus, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1866. 

















AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. | Marviages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres.| (Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
England and Wales ........ 375324,883 | 20,066,224) 37,576 | 192,459 | 128,692 
Picwillain sx ek crete 19,639,377 | 8,062,294] 5,627 | 29,801 |. 18,556 


Breland: sacs dene 20,322,641 | 5,798,967] 12,014 | 38,816 | 24,763 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 


Tunica Oe i 77,286,901 | 28,927,485 | 55,217 | 261,076 | 172,011 

Note.~The number of deaths in Ireland during the March quarter is erroneously stated at p. 312 
as 4,029 instead of 27,824; and the number in Great Britain and Ireland as 161,337 instead of 
185,132. 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1866-65-64.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ha-duty) 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 



















































Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), First Three Months. 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 1866. 1865. 1864. 
[000’s omitted.] oe ee oe te ee oe 
- ae CouUNTRIES x . £ £ £ £ £ 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 

Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 39575) 1,871, 312, | 2,712, 450, 
Central Europe: viz., Prussia, Germany a 

the Hanse fae Holland, and Belgium 6,170, 4,952, | 4,878, | 5,326,| 4,834, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain -| 11,930, 7,652, | 8,767, | 8,367,| 93,544, 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries)  .........00 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, a e 

Eimpire, Een Toate Islands,and Malta By ED4) 684, | 2,071, 741,} 2,000 
Levant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 

Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 5,468, 6,785, | 3,189, | 5,830,| 3,306, 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoh, Tunis, } 

Algeria and Mist eoak. Landa ime 96, 51, 52, 93; 38, 
Western Africa... ccccseresenceesesseeseneaees 188, 223, 130, 167, 150, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 18, 42, 15, 29, 10, 

and Kooria Mooria Islands............ sree 
Tndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 

pines ; Me Adlai. 2, 22 ccte dd ncsende pees f Joe 508, 481, 67; 458, 
MECCA ESIANIGS o2e..-cevsdsecsvavssvevssnsedseeesosvenee’ — 8, et ae 18, 
China, including Hong Kong «0... 2AB 3, 2,485, | 1,447, | 3,781,} 1,099, 
United States of AMeYVICA ween 12,242, 1,926, | 38,277, 1 38781 6908 
Mexico and Central America ......csscescsscereonees 210, 995, 601, 828, 276, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti.... essere: 267 680, 913, 415, 710, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, ‘ | 

Venezuela, and Ecuador 4403 252, 718, 369, 517, 
i Peru, Bolivia, 
: Oe ha Patagonia . »} So 1,108, | 828, | 1,119, 573, 
ic) Brazil, Urugua A 
sas tia Noni } 1,948, 1,736; | 1,982, | 1,536,] 1,902, 
Whale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis, Straits, \ ‘ed 4 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands e bag? 3 , 
Total—Foreign Countrtes wre 47,303, | 37,506, | 31,958, | 24,656, | 34,961, } 26,859, 
II.—BritisH PossEssIons : ike a ao pare oe a aaa 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ........-| 5,575, 4,152, | 4,549, 5,548, | 6,595,] 4,906, 
Austral. Sag gle is eae Dat, 1,970, 892, 1,923, 404,} 1,541, 
: z es x Tenland ee : eee 246, 884, 4433 839, 286, 692, 
Memioiy Norby America: -........g...cosesdoccesnesedoonoends 510, | 1,933, 492, 628, 671, 800, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 900, 695, | 1,712, 870, | 1,786, 881, 
Bie ad Natal .......n.s.ceeceserensednssnseerensenterien aur, 295, 383, 661, 306, 485, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 109, 161, 122, 102, Bm, "8, 
MANN go 50nc to cedne cxudnobaestedodouseshoerignssueresoeee 430) 155, 360, 192, 391, 146, 
MaMMe! Uslands .........ssececceosscossneasoasoreonvsesees 118, 140, 95) 217, 15a; 284, 
Total— British Possessions... 9,516, | 9,485, | 8,828, | 10,980, | 10,649,} 9,808, 
General Total . .......000 £| 56,819, | 46,991, | 40,786, | 35,636, | 45,610, | 36,667, 
| 


TS 
Note.—The exports above consist of articles of British aud Irish produce and manufacture only—the colonial and foreign 
goods exported are not shown in the monthly tables. 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May, 
1866-65-64-63-62.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 


















































(First Five Months.) [000’s omitted.] | 

ForEIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 

£ £ & £ £ 
Raw Mattis.—Zeatile. Cotton Wool ....| 38,398, | 17,188, | 29,341, | 18,924, | 5,702, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 6,073, | 4,704, | 4,211 3,686, | 3,268, 
POLIS -.caeee tavee cokes: 653232; 5,734, 4,679, 6,620, 6,162, 
Waits decors eteads 1,050, 876, 1,936, 1,050, 1,050, 
Hemp: jbicicnses 1,064 560, | 1,579, 874, 524, 
Indigo igdeeesactenceve | 720; 602, 586, 767, 734, 
‘ 531537) | 29659, | 42332, | 26,921, | 17,440, 
ee Various. Hides s.scccooeeeees 952, 693, 694, 804, 814, 
Oils Ceabie® dedoaccoveeses 1,289) 1,105, 911, 1,377, 1,128, 
WEGtAlS: . deseindinc sees 1,552 1,441, 1,626, 1,378, 1,490, 
Vallow «Acne 532, 394, 382, 392, 487, 
Tia OY, Aes centiceseve 1,496, 1,832, 1,832, 1,858, 1,439, 
5,821, 59205, 54455 5,809, 533585 
» 9 Agreltl. Guano Veleescenvesesess 623, 865, 453, 1,167, 315, 
Se — ae 1,058, 1,162, 1,485, 1,085, 776, 
1,681, 250275 1,938, Raz 1,091, 
TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea wsssssoresere 4359, | 4,008, | 4,272, | 4,907, | 4,471, 
COR . deditietoss: 991; 1,153, 1,079, 1,200, 926, 
Sugar & Molasses 4 747) 3,612, 4,829, 5,066, 4,756, 
"PODBCCO Il: <idnatarskes 8 70; 1,003, 910, 650, 370, 
FRAG 2. cctcadginatenes 209; 201, 273, 416, 500, 
TP TULOS? pdr tnccsecasenk 62, 181, 105, 105, 127, 
WIIOs ” & fects. es ccis 2,063, 1,494, 2,318, 1,816, 1,494, 
Spirits seeecces Cedevees 844, 628, 1,018, 823, 770, 
14,151, | 12,280, | 14,804, | 14,983, | 135414, 
FOOD ccssssscssssssssorsesseseeee Grain and Meal.| 10,891, | 5,704, | 7,241, | 10,116, | 12,836, 
Provisions ss. 3,627, | 3,478, | 3,363, | 3,011, | 3,208, 
14,518, | 9,177, | 10,604, | 13,127, | 16,044, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....} 2,321, io4, 1,989, E5702, 1,314, 
ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS....| 92,029, | 60,005, | 77,112, | 64,794, | 54,661, 


Add for UNENUMERATED IMPORTS (say) | 23,007, | 15,014, | 19,278, | 16,198, | 13,666, 





—— 


TOTAL IMPORTS srssssseoase donee eees sees 115,036, | 75,069, | 96,390, | 80,992, | 68,326, 


PESTLE LIE TT I TET IE aL TE SE I A EE BE PT ED ALT TE ER SET SS 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months (January — June), 
1866-65-64-63-62.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





First Six Months. : i : 
‘ BritTisH seen &C., oe 1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures ..| 30,418, | 21,630, | 22,401, -/ 15,542, | 15,431, 
ae. ©...) ere eer rer 6,681, | 38,959, | 4,598, | 2,967, | 3,295, 
Woollen Manufactures} 10,534, | 8,034, | 9,108, | 6,084, | 5,600, 
pics MAIS cect os tacts 21ST, 2,436, | 2,576, |. 2,218, | 1,578, 
Silk Manufactures........ 869, 901, | 1,029, 874, | 1,001, 
eum. VOPR eae ig, 128, 129, 157, 161, 
Linen Manufactures....| 4,918, | 4,056, | 4,085, |} 2,903, | 2,255, 
3 | RTL ceeds ueneay 1,165, | 1,069, | 1,480, ; 1,114, 840, 


| | | | 


56,881, | 42,213, | 45,406, | 31,854, | 30,156, 


33 Sewed. Apparel, ..icsicesscpecesusanes 1,347, | 1,174, | 1,136, | 5172, | - toss, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 2,803, | 2,188, | 2,414, | 1,817, | 1,592, 

















[a a | a 

















4,150, 393045 355505 25989, | 26255 

METALS sresscscssrere Hardware wsssreeseessen 2,131,°| 1,989, 4 1,958,"| “T,698; | “1475, 
MiBebini Ory crcacus. <1 caeqiasons 2,049, 2,593, 2,060, 1,884, | 1,821, 

PRONE aig nasi yds iokpncseaz seen 7,498, | 5,829,| 6,997,| 5,917, | 5,071, 

Copper and Brass........ 1,427, | 1,614, | 1,548, | 1,968, ; 1,293, 

pea BWV. cre esoceads |) 1.0925 hc oh. 282, |. 567, | - 1,877, | 1,347, 

Coals and Culm ........ Z416,*| 2,055, | 1,940, | 1,726,.4 1,728, 


oo |_———[§ | — | 


17,153, | 15,362, | 16,065, | 14,485, | 12,7275 














Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenware and Glass| 1,198, | 1,055, | 1,042, 951, 825, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale........00000 1,469, | 1,210, 940, 887, 814, 
RUMRED Sete cccd dure tenss 178, 134, 148, 232, 150, 
Chieess: sheet ema 855 47, 78, 67, 58, 
Gaines £o ccc, vzvsteaceescose 110, 46, 63, 97, 112, 
alitelet ee 199, O74 ad4,.} dae, | oeese, 
Spirits Cece erccccerccccooeseccs 7 8, 129, 295, 205, 150, 
Soda Cree veedvcccveseveceancceeee 7 60, 514, 460, AB34, 411, 


ee ne yen ed 


2,569, 2,177) 2,128, 2,064, 1,8475 














Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ......0404 246, 213, 211, 198, 189, 
Apa UEON che decscodennsl-&s 117, 148, 105, 134, 107, 
Leather Manufactures 940,-; 1,197, | 1,088, | 1,044, | 1,269, 
ORD: soso Bove tendons 104, 85, 109, 120, 110, 
Plate and Watches .... 2103 195, 196, 224, 214, 
SEB EIONOIY! ssa icescentceapans 178, 188, 160, 148, 127, 


——y | ———. 





1,0 055, | 25070. 1,869, 1,863, 2,016, 














Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........] 4,886, | 4,449, |] 45374, | 3,798 | 3,534 
Dnenumerated Articles.......1.cccccccsssssecseseees AnZOZs | 3,542, | 3460354) .4gOUO,uiemapnmey 
MOTAT MEXPORTS.......00.000000ce0ee 92,857, | 74,128; | 78,047, | 62,014, | $7,315, 


een 


2K2 
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SHIPPING.— Forzten Trapz.— (United Kingdom.)— First Six Months 
(JSanuary—June), 1866-65-64-63.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 









1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 


(First Six Months.) 

































Tonnage} Averace Tonnage Tonnage 
Beam — |e ee ae em eal 
Vessels belonging to— No. Tons. | Tons, No. Tons. | No. Tons. 

BoM eich cea 167 58,| 347 255 89,} 135 44, 
PERCE CICM xc trib ine ienunasureenes Ax9 81,; 185 522 82, 458 73, 
EV OERUAY bets Kontgiacson canton 1,571| 3844,] 219 1,481} 297,] 1,416 293, 
Mon MIALE .ecisicsssveoruseasus 988} 1038,| 104 1,332] 126,] 1,474| 189, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 1,798} 443,) 246 800] 216,] 1,754] 416, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,065] 141,) 1382 Coz) Tak t**é434 eae 
| he ie: a ea le eR OL 1,643] 155, 94 1,219, 98,] 1,417} 118, 
Spain and Portugal ....| 188] 59,| 314 215| G61,]° 192 59, 
Italy & other Eupn.Sts.| 531} 164,) 309 226) 66,) 22 68, 
United States ......c.0000 230] 233, | 1,018 232,] 395| 406, 
All other States ........0... 5 2,; 400 15 6, 3, 9 3, 








Se ——— fl 


8,623 | 1,783,| 207 | 7,626 | 1,434, 


United Kingdm. & 
MEO rae) bene | Cf 





7,149 |1,891,] 8,318] 1,786, 


10,552 | 3,255, [10,170] 2,984, 















—— | 


Totals Entered.... \20,772 | 5,894, | 284 118,044 | 4,694, 





17,701 | 4,646, [18,488 | 4,770, 




















CLEARED :— 
MOI ical hint deo 200 G15 \> 880 196 Ti 220 95, 53, 
PS COM: 4 oc sccvaisttacaare 436 85,} 195 348 62,] 470 ree 73, 
SEW | cht Sevskinrcaneeee 1,004} 205,/ 204 933} 196,] 1,013} 213, 163, 
Monwmark - occcctece, 9351" 10+. 108 11013). 106; fh 1,327) 229; 146, : 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 2,297| 496,] 216 | 2,007| 429,] 1,150| 275, 488, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,033| 170,{ 165 | 1,081} 164,7 817] 126, 139, 
PAM OS wianseracioes wnaceiduadabe 2,093} 227,| 108 | 2,009) 204,] 2,286] 226, 2T7. 
Spain and Portugal .... 170 53,| 312 192 61, 196 58, 59; > 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 602} 200,| 332 538; 108,f 418} 135, 96, 
United States............000 283] 2838,}1,000 158| 156, 213} 236, 3538, 
All other States ............ 10 5,| 500 x3 A, 14 6, 4, 
9,063 | 1,902, 210 | 8,488] 1,639,} 8,243 | 1,576, 1,791, 
United Kingdm. & |, , 6521 4,875,| 332 113,734 | 4,228, 114,068 | 4,214, 3,8247, 





Totals Cleared... |23,735| 6,777, | 286 [22,222 | 5,867, |22,311 | 5,790, 293409 | 5,618, 
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GOLD anv SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Inrortep anp 
Exportrrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Six Months (Januwary—June), 1866-65-64. 


[000’s omitted. ] 









1866. 1865. 1864. 


(First Six Months.) 

















Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ eg | £ £ £ £ 
PAGHEANA csadbas vvacedes 2,617, im ba 289, — | 1,817, — 
ee 855, 1,567, | 2,855, | 2,670, | 3,386, 
Be tek le 295% | a AMS. agg 
10,426, 5,738, | 2,896, | 8,700, | 3,440, 
IRC rag aire aneeeaoniiesinge: LOU, 266, 425,} 1138, 766, 
eee | ie, n0,) 35 | 39% | ans, 
ey te pe a eee at 
a a peed eee” 
(OLITTiy, Saaee ae oe eens oe a —_ —_— | — ge 
West Coast of Africa 59, 53, Ei, | Al, 8, 
All other Countries... 145, 208, 354. sel, 56, 
Totals Imported..., | 12,428, CACM te 34324 9,239, | 6,441, 
Exported to :— 
MRICS. eA) ccsvavscanien cit 5,428, r 1,848, 336, | 8,922, | 1,013, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 857 g | 999 67 
e Belen i088 gs Memb) Ud aduaais ; 469» 
et a ae ae ee do ae 


ee 
\ cee ee 


6,348, | 1,168, | 2,858, | 1,848, | 4,781, | 1,508, 


Ind. and China (vid 

Bgy pt) .ccenvess Dee } 820, | 2,433, | 165, | 3,024, | 1,856, | 3,477, 
Danish West Indies _ — | — — — oes 
United States ............ 83, Sa 18, — 181, a 
South Africa... Bf | aa A = 58, -. 
MiaaEGIIS: csasspiasive ses oes — j — —_ — i 
BEGINS ite dhs 10 Shyioeadei ae 338, Bas | 264, 54, : 882, 88, 
All other Countries.... 262, basal 225, 40, | 371. 44, 

Totals Exported... 7,356, | 3,767, | 3,530, 2,966, 7,079, Byway 


—_—_ oO | -—  ! 


Excess of Imports... | 5,072, 408, § 38,661, 466, | 


» Exports.... — — as ee 


1,660, 283, 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—301TH June, 1866-65-64-63. 
Net Producein Years and Quarters ended 30ih JunE, 1866-65-64-638. 





QUARTERS, 


ended 30th June. 


Customs .... 


Property Tax ..:....... 


Crown Lands .......... 


Miscellaneous.......... 


YEARS, 


ended 30th June. 


Property Tax .......0. 


Crown Lands ........... 


Miscellaneous........... 


TObGLG isaves 


Coed eeoeroreeenere 


POPP eoeereee rere eeeeee 


wee eeeerrereoeeoee 


Dene ree eee reese nesoees 





[000’s omitted.] 


Corresponding Quarters. 


1864. 


1863. 


—_— | | | -  __ | _ | 


5,446, 


4,864, | 


2,539, 
1,432, 


£ 
5,857, 
4,405, 
2,394, 
1,390, 


15,241, 
2,469, 


14,996, 
2,918, 


ee eee Ee te ee 


17,043, 
71, 
3595 


17,464, 


1866. 


17,549, 


1865. 





1866. 

Less More 
a £ 
-% 93> 
a 279; 

Zz are 
aa 71, 
—_ 100, 
‘b 543> 

613, = 
620, 5435 
— ifn 

10, — 
630, 544, 
fp 


Net Drcr. £85,856 


17,710, 
69, 
495, 


1864. 


17,914, 
68, 
508, 


18,274, | 18,490, 


Corresponding Years. 


1863. 


| fa I | a 


£ 
31,2005 
20,067, 
91553> 
3421, 
45359 


£ 
22,304, 
19,559, 
9,481, 
3,267, 
4,110, 


£ 
22,821, 
18,666, 
9,462, 
3,260 
3,820, 


z 
24,100, 
16,674, 

9,135, 
3,183, 
3,750, 


—— | | | | | | | 


58,760, 
59777 


58,721, 
7,699, 


58,029, 
8,635, 


56,842, 
10,718, 


——— | ————_——“~| | — | — ——— | 


645537; 
341, 
2,868, 


66,420, 
311, 
2,858, 





1866. 

Less. More 

ons £ 

935, + 
-— 508, 
ari 72) 
= 154, 
~—— 2:40, 
935, 974, 

1,922, sd 
2,857, 9745 
_ 10, 
— Pl, 


66,664, 
306, 
3,023, 


67,555, 
‘301, 
2,828, 


ee eens ne) 


67,726, 


69,589, 





9955 


Nxt Decr, £1,862,320 


69,993, 


70,684, 
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REVENUE.—UNITED KINGDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 380TH JuNz, 1866 :— 
APPLICATION, 


An Account showing the Rrevenur and other Receipts of the QuarTER 
ended 30th June, 1866 ; the AppiicaTion of the same, and the Charge 
of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Dejiciency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the 
Quarter ended 31st March, 1866, viz.:— £ 
Great Britain” cy iaccesmecasenseauencomersuess Selecidleauisiocteseoas —_ 
Treland. .2..scceies palate aaiessinee madiineidsenesaneversee® Bivderwager 2042, 000 
— 542,705 
Income received, as shown in Account I ....scsccececsseeees .. 17,463,664 
Amount raised on account of Fortifications, Sc. ae re ‘7th mad “28th 
GEV icioria.-cap. 109)... maces eae RM ee asa esmaouslew wie todsawen ateneeienes 150,000 
Amount received in repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c....... 504,721 
Ditto, for New Courts of Justice......ccccccsesess BCORC CUCL eects ecedeneieedacstsss — 


£18,661,090 
Balance, being the Deficiency on 30th June, 1866, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and 
other charges payable in the Quarter to 30th September, 1866, and for 
which Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter ... 3,513,865 


£22,174,955 











Paid :— 


Amount applied out of the Income in Redemption of Deficiency Bills £ 
issued in the Quarter to 30th June, 1866, for the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain on 31st March, 1866, viz.:— 


AL OLA ACHCIGN OY, sescssanccdosncnsassaeneene RAot ic. pOaCeer wise - eh o2, 04 
Deduct amount redeemed with Sinking Fund .,.. 390,000 


1,742,764 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services eececeresereevees aisle ce 10,557,992 
» advanced for New Courts of Justice ........scsccoccosereceens deetasdes 80,009 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 30th 
June, 1866, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt-<.cssvvervccsecsecesees L0,220,002 
Terminable Debt...... Adavdsude eddie asses ces sedsaeceae eure’ ‘ 296,945 
Prmetpalror MxchequerBilist ‘ciccvccssscsestccccessss ae OO, 000 
Interest of 3 Sea gen ate va sneeaepelssiss te an 51,375 
Gs Deticieney (Biss s. castes essisesecesivces sve. és _ 
The Civil List ...... Sacisdeta Neos as eweisidiisiowd aides Weaoncsectas 161,526 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ..........600 - 499,055 
Advances for Public Works, &C. ...scccvccsscosoveses see 0005790 
Scie MUM si edessheadsescdessvorsrersspenvecsocctacesesis 504,494 
8,956,197 


Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund 
in Ireland for the Quarter ended 30th June, 1866. cissesseserserereereees 838,002 


£22,174,955 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND anD WALES), 
Second Quarter of 1866. 


srr 








[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 
Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weey Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) i 
| 

1e06. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 

Sn eds Si ee Ss as 
DTI 5 7 eieeassaswanctuat nian cote ones 44 9 37 2 24 6 . 
gs Ae cauhacsinateloran Cements 44 5 87 = 94 9 
- Tall. lesteantuanaastetOreeo bag etreseei=e 44 9 387 2 24 8 j 
is RO erate kiea nine enema 45 5 36 8 24 6 | 
Averuge FOrsAnyil, pehnscavetaaysveenect 44 10 26 11 24° =5 } 
May D snbesapedeaap suai re limeanehrs aes 45 9 | 36 3 25 = . 
55): | Dd weanadh se oonisanmeieetarceekands 45. «9 36 4 24 10 . 
ay) SO ies cb cseed oes deca i acne oe 46 1 | 86 2 25 2 
Sas RI ABE lin ok 36 6 25 4 

Avendige for May scdinspoarenanconiransinn 46 3 26 4 25 18 
TUG“ "D. scapaetunpaeaetdnoudees tenet 47 5 85 4 25 11 . 
ss. LO Going naas ennepeasementeroes ae 35 9 Ps) 
i UG: ssciacnmaaiiastscicatentababtanabanet 47 4: 386 25 9 i 
ee OS in ald Mair aetna ee 48.5 84 4 26) 7 : 

- BO. a sainsiiasieealesieendins van WaRSE BL - 34. = 26 = 
MO CHIGET OP. SUM sv inyrvanghucawscroviene 48 3 ac 5 26 = 
Average for the quarter .......c.000.- 46 6 36 = % 2 | 





RAILWAYS.—Prices, April—June ;—and Trarric, Jan.— June, 1866. 












; For tl £100). : Total Traffic. Traffic es Pm 
ere or the (£100) Miles Open} first 26 Weeks. | Mile pr. Wk. Dividends per Cent. 
ene Railway Price on (000’s omitted.) 26 Weeks. ‘for Half Years. 
pended Ist } Ist | 4th |, 31 Dee. |30 Jun./31 Dec. 
AMins. June.| May. | April.| 66. o-] 765. | 65. | °64. | 








Ss. d. | 8. @.| 3.4m 
99 | 94472 6|60 -| 70 = 
63 | 60/20 -|20 -| 326 
88 | 88 ]87 6/55 —| 87 6 
go: | 52] Nil |10 -{ 25 = 
81 | 86765 -|50 -| 60 — 
99 | 99 145 —|25 -| 57 6 
61 | 6L 1755 -|45 -] 55 = 














£ 

53,2 |Lond.& N.Westn.J118 |121 [122 j1,274 1,274 | 2,899; | 2,764, 
47,6 |Great Western ....| 55 | 572) 60 |1,292 |1,280 | 1,872, | 1,791, 
18.2| ,, Northern...|123 [123 |1223] 422] 404] 929,| 890, 
23,5| >, Hastern ....| 383} 402} 403] 7o9| 694] 877,| 863, 
14,5 (Deighton ......00 96 | 98 | 96 | 293) 272] 524,| 498, 
18,6 [South-Eastern ....) 71 | 74 | 743} 315] 3808] 613,] 588, 
16,3| > Western...) 93 | 93 | 933] 500} 490] — _— 




















——— —|— — | —_—_—__ 




















191,9 85 | 862] 87 [4,805 |4,722 | 7,714, | 7,889,] 77 | 77 }49 3/88 —| 55 4 
36,1 (Midland “v.00 124 |1233|1233] 677] 663] 1,284,|1,186,] 80 | 73 [70 —|/65 —| 77 = 


124 |L11 [62 6/55 -| 60 = 
93 | 80} 35 -—|10 -| 25 = 
6. | 6362 —|55 -) 620mm 


21,1 |Lancsh.and York.|1213)1214/121 | 403] 403] 1,151, | 1,008, 
14,1 |Sheffieldand Man.| 62 | 64 | 64] 246] 246] 526,| 465, 
37,1 |North-Eastern ..,./1093/110 |110 }1,208 {1,171 | 1,760, | 1,637, 


——_-_|- ———_—]q— | que _— 





go | 82] 58 1/88 9] 561 








98,4. 104.4/104:5|104312,534 12,483 | 4,721, | 4,296, 


















14,8 |Caledonian ........ 128 |129 |128 | 418] 408] v10,| 659,] 71 | 69.175 -|67 6| 726 
6,7 |Gt.8.&Wn.Irlnd.|.— | — | — | 387] 38877 — — [28 | 25 }50 —|40 -| 45 = 














310,8 Gen.aver.....| 95 | 96 | 96418,144 18,000 [13,145,)12,344,) 77 | 74 P54 ~ ae 11} 56 1. 








Consols.—Money Prices, 4th April, 863 to §.—I1st May, 86§ to 4.—1st June, 873 to 2. : 
Exchequer Bills.—4¢h April, 9s. to 4s. dis.—1s¢ May, 8s. to 3s. dis.—1st June, 12s. to 5s. dis. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Seconp QuarTER (April—June) of 1866. 
[0,000’s omitted. 





} Q 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. : 
eee to DATES, Wiles ane of Minimum Rates 


Gold Coin Public. of Bisount 
an 


: a 
(Col. 1 minus , ait 
Bullion. | col.16.) | Peme of England. 


Notes Government Other 
Issued. |(Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. 





£ £ £ 





#£ 
1866. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mls. 1866. Per ann. 
April 4.f- LY Ge 3,98 13,48 22533 16 Mar. 6 p.ct. 
Ree ee ee 3,98 13,36 22,04. 
of 648.08 2G 3,98 13,04 22430 
wh 2c > MEOR 3,98 13,00 225,36 
May 2..4° 11,01 3,98 12,71 2,284 4 May 7 ,, 
¥ Ok  ILOL 3,98 12,29 22528 Sr BOs 
te DO LO 3,98 | 11,85 2619 Ie 3 9 
oe eae 3,98 | 11,30 aclaee 1 ER VOL, 
oe OO a LTOL 3,98 11,43 26,02 
June 6...f| 11,01 3,98 12,62 25,45 
ee ee eee nky, | 3,98 | 18,69 2.5496 
sO en. LILOF 3,98 14,17 25,10 
at ote | 11,08 3,98 14,17 24,82 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





8 9 10 it 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
_—_—_—esShS ——_--  _ —— jj Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. eae Securities. Reserve. of 
SS Sree _—————]V$<>——<———- || —_—_—_—— ] Liabili- 
Se Goldana} tes 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. ine (Wdnsdys.) eng Other. || Notes. Silver oe ; 





























£ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. || Mins. 1866. 


14,55] 3,89 || 7,69 | 13,35|| ,44 | April 4 
14,55| 3,18 || 406] 14,95]| ,47 1, 11 
14,55 | 3,19 || 4,04 | 18,97]|  ,44 A |, 
14,55| 3,20 || 4,42 | 13,29]| ,43 Paes 


oe cS ES BS ES 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. # Mins. 
10,91 | 22,091] 6,15 | ,77 739,98 
10,64 | 19,38 || 6,382 | ,87 487,21 
10,64 | 18.98]] 5,741 ,85 136,21 
10,69 | 18,51] 5,841 ,85 | 35,89 


14,55] 3,21 || 4,92 | 13,59|| 44 | May 21{10,69 | 20,38]] 4,84 | 80 |36,71 
14,55 | 3,24 |) 5,78 | 18,51|| ,46 »  9110,89 | 20,84] 4,95 | ,86 37,55 
14,55| 3,43 || 5,94 | 18,62|| ,53 | ,, 1611084] 30,94]| 73| .47 | 42,98 
14,55| 3,85 || 5,99 | 18,79|| ,55 » 23110,84 | 31,05 83 | 5d 143,27 
14.55| 3.42 || 6,19 | 20,47|| ,54 | ,, 3011086 | 33,42] 41 | ,44 | 49,17 


14,55 | 3,43 || 6,65 | 20,21|| ,57 | June 6 
14,55| 3,46 || 7,13 | 20,13]| ,61 ss. fate 
614,55| 3,50 || 4,26 | 21,17)| 58 | ,, 20 
14,55 | 3,53 || 7,96 | 20,84]| ,56 ape Bae: 


10,81 | 33,77|| 2,171 ,66 45,48 
11,10. | 31,27 {| 2,73 | ,78 |45,88 
TAG. 23 ALO7, 1,67 aga 
11,35 | 30,881) 4,35 | .87 | 47,45 
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CIRCULATION.—CountRry BANKS. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENcianp and WALES 
on Saturday, in each Week during the SECOND QUARTER (April—June) 
of 1866; and in ScoTLaAND and Ire ann, at the Three Dates, as under. 








Pe ee el 


ENGLAND AND WALES. ScorLaND. TRELAND. 
jh taper Th a < eee ee 
Private sd const) | Three £5 : £5 i 
Banks. Baxione ; Under OTA. Under OTAB. 
Datxs. (Fixed (Fixed (Fixed eames peo Fixed oa aCe 
ssues, | Issues, | Lssues, : ssues, : * | Issues 
4,05). | 3,22). |. 7,27) ended Telia: 2,75). upwards. 6,35). 


—— 





eee | i | |S | 





£ = £ 
1866. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 1866. | Mins. | Mins.] Mins. | Mins. | Mins.) Mins. 
April 7| 3,00 2,63 | 5,63 

4| 8,02 | 2,65 | 5,67 
»  21{ 8,00 | 2,63 | 5,63 
5 28] 2,98 2,56 | 5,54 | April28 1,51 | 2,72] 4,23 


bP] 


2.93 | 3,09] 6,02 


May 5| 2,98 | 2,59 | 5,57 
» 12) 2,98 | 2,58 | 5,56 
19} 2,89 | 2,52 | 5,41 


» 96| 2,73 | 2,41 | 5,14 | May 26/ 1,64 | 2,97) 4,61 2,90 | 2,91] 8,81 


June 2 | 2.69 | 2,30 | 4,99 
9| 262 | 2,24} 4,86 
16} 2,55 | 2,20 | 4,75 


93| 250 | 2,18 | 4,68 [dune23 | 1,60 | 2,95] 4,55 | 2,68 | 2,63) 5,31 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 
6 7 8 9 16>) ot 















































































1 3 4; 5 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. 
Bullion Prem.4 4 ondon Bullion New 
DATES. as arbitrated. jorDis. as arbitrated. 
on York 
Hambg 
Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 
Engd. | Engd. | mille} 3m. d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s. 
1866. pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr. ct. | pr.ct. | pr. ct. 
April ¥7 1 25°50 —— 3 | dpm. 13°10 — =P 187 
iy es : 95) °2 ss ” 
May 5.. 
IDs. 


2) 


June 2. 
16... 


2? 





Vol. XXIX.] [Part IV. 
JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1866. 


St ee at ne 


Oprxina ADDRESS of the Prustpent of Seorton F (Economic 
Scrence and Srartsrics), of the Brivis Assoctarion for the 
ADVANCEMENT of Science, at the Tutrry-Srxtu Murrine, at 
Norrincuam, dugust, 1866. By James E. Tuorotp Rogers, 
M.A. 


Tur Presidents of the various Sections among which the scientific 
labours of the British Association are distributed have, beyond the 
general conduct of their several departments, the obvious and 
important duty of dwelling in their introductory address on the 
progress made during the past year in the special science with which 
they are for the time being identified. Nor is there ever wanting 
abundant material on which this congratulatory comment may be 
made, as scientific research accumulates its observations, and 
arranges its inferences. ‘The mathematician, the chemist, the 
physiologist, the geologist, the mechanician, can point with satis- 
faction to the annual growth of their special sciences, can compare 
the demonstrations offthe present with the hypotheses of the past, 
and can confidently claim the agerenadaes progress which research 
and method have achieved. 

The case, however, is somewhat different with the Section over 
which I have the honour to preside. We can but rarely claim that 
we have made any new discoveries in the subject which occupies our 
attention, for we deal with that which has been constantly matter of 
anxious thought long before the beginnings of other inductive 
sciences. Our science is as old as civilization, coeval with the first 
speculation on the canons of practical and political philosophy. We 
cannot claim to discover new elements, new forces, new economies, 
for we are interpreting that one force which affects the co-operation 
of man in social life; a force whose estimate has occupied the 
keenest minds since men began the habit of consecutive reflection. 
We have before us the phenomena of society, and we know that 
there is a standard, always ideal, but ever the legitimate, the chief 
object and aim of social practice; we know that there are hindrances 
to the attainment of such a standard, and in a general way that such 
a result may be best approximated by the wise balance of liberty 
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and restriction. But the limits of the former and the Be ee of 
the latter are matters of keen and constant debate, of doubt which 
may well be honest, even when it seems to be interested. We are 
invariably reminded that by the practice of men our demonstrations 
are forced to appear in the shape of problems, that our theories are 
often acknowledged to be indisputable, but are perpetually liable to 
dispute. No one, I presume, doubted, even when our system of 
trade was protective, that free exchange was the natural and normal 
state, however much it was conceived, that artificial or political 
exigencies needed its modification. When our fiscal system, as we 
know now, was one mass of folly and injustice, the financiers of the 
age certainly imagined that they were patriotic, never doubted that 
they were intelligent, always affirmed that they wished to deal 
_ honestly with all interests. 

But what our science lacks in novelty, what it needs in practical 
conclusiveness, it makes up in importance and interest. We do not, 
when we insist on the theoretical exactness of our principles, affect 
to deny that they are, perhaps must be, modified by certain over- 
ruling exigencies, and that the science and philosophy of social life 
will never exactly square with the habits of mankind. With many 
persons, the economist will always be a dreamer, the author of an 
impossible optimism, the dweller in a new Atlantis, in an imprac- 
ticable Utopia, in a Cloud-cuckoo town of unnatural alliances. 
Assailing as he constantly does the policy of restriction, he is 
attacking a fortress of undoubted strength. Striving as he constantly 
does against a social habit, a political maxim, a fiscal expedient, a 
commercial trick, he is struggling to nadeeainy a position which 
becomes untenable at a time its defenders are reduced to acknow- 
ledge that its defence is impolitic, though it has hitherto been 
thought to be judicious; mischievous, though it has seemed to be 
salutary ; destructive, though it has been believed to be expedient ; 
interested, when it was averred to be national. He is constantly 
labouring to refute men’s hasty sympathies by appealing to their 
deliberate reason. 

We cannot then Petits the disadvantage under which economic 
science labours, when compared with other efforts of research, whose 
course encounters no obstacle because it clashes with no interest, 
whose conclusions are accepted graciously because they provoke no 
prejudice and awaken no fear. But we can on the other hand claim 
no small victory in this domain of human thought, and congratulate 
ourselves on a progress, not the less real because it has been resisted, 
disputed, and won, after many laborious struggles. 

In the first place then no science occupies a more eminent 
position, because none deal with such exalted purposes. Political 
economy is perpetually contrasting general with special ‘interests, 
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urging men from narrow ends to the broadest aims, teaching the 
interdependence of men, of races, of nations. The wisdom which 
has -parcelled the earth out for various products, all necessary 
towards the development of the best civilisation, instructs men also 
in the fact that as man cannot labour for himself alone, so nations 
must needs depend on other nations, and be knit together by the 
strong bands of reciprocal benefit, if they would work out their own 
highest good. Political economy, as Adam Smith fully recognised, 
does not discuss the prosperity of a single people, but proposes as its 
object the discovery of the wealth of nations. It has been the 
privilege of the economist to disprove the fallacy that one people’s 
gain is another people’s loss, a delusion which was not too gross to 
possess the mind of Bacon, as it was the secret of the foreign policy 
pursued by this country for many centuries, as it has been the chief 
cause by which national rivalries and antipathies have been developed 
and sustained. 

In the next place, the spheres of the economist and the states- 
man are rapidly becoming one. Domestic legislation is increasingly 
interpreted on economical grounds, assailed because at variance with 
economical axioms, supported because in accordance with economical 
demonstrations. A statesman would in these days be at once bold 
and foolish who affected to disdain economical consequences or defy 
economical laws. Now at least we find all parties, the representatives 
of all interests, appealing to the congruity of their policy with the 
truths of political economy. The abolition of the excise duty on malt 
is argued from one set.of economical principles, its retention is vin- 
dicated on another. The regulation of the currency is defended on 
grounds which involved, on the part of those who uphold our existing 
system, the recognition of certam causes whose regularity was 
supposed to partake of the strictness of physical science; while 
those who dispute the wisdom of our monetary laws disparage the 
universality of the cause, and point to other principles which they 
assert the legislature has ignorantly violated. But in effect, every 
course of public policy, every law or custom which deals with or 
affects the material interests of the community, 1s in course of being 
reviewed by the light of economic science. The incidence of tax- 
ation, direct or indirect; the tenure of land; the right of settling 
land; the relations of labour to capital, with the artificial machinery | 
employed to diminish or increase the share which each of these con- 
tributories demands from the gross product; the functions of credit, 
and the power which it possesses, over currency, or, conversely, ie 
influence of currency on credit; the interference of government 
with labour, particularly the oe of the young; and a host of 
other public questions, are not or cannot hereafter be treated from a 
sentimental or a politic point of view, but must be discussed in their 
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economical bearings, in their influence on the general well-being of 
society. 

Again, the same influences are being brought to bear on the 
relations subsisting between this and foreign governments. The 
ancient habits and instincts of political diplomacy are silently 
or noisily wearing out or passing away, and a new diplomacy of 
commerce, assuming for a time the guise of formal treaties, is 
occupying no small part of the ground once assigned to labours 
which were called into activity by distrust, and effected their purpose 
by intrigue. And if, indeed, impolicy and injustice are legitimately 
open to remonstrance, and there be any defence for interfering 
either by advice or threats, with the affairs of foreign nations, when 
their action is relative solely to those topics which once formed the 
material for diplomatic correspondence; such a course of procedure 
is just as legitimate when a government is wilfully crippling its own 
resources, and inflicting wrongs upon the nation whose general 
interests it is bound to maintain, by a restrictive and minatory 
commercial policy. 

Among the various questions of great economical importance 
which have been before the public during the past year there are 
two on which, with your permission, I will make a few brief com- 
ments. These are the contingency, at no remote date, of a consider- 
able exhaustion of certain mineral resources in this country and the 
altered position which England might consequently assume, and the 
present condition of what is familiarly called the money market. 
The first of these questions raises a variety of issues, the magnitude 
of which cannot be over estimated; the second is a crisis unparallelled 
for its severity and its duration. 

Attention has been called by an economist, who has exhibited 
great research and original thought on a number of subjects, to the 
relations subsisting between the consumption of British coal and its 
future supply. Geologists, it appears, are well-nigh agreed as to the 
extent of the deposits, and as to the depths within which, according 
to our present and in all probability our future appliances, such 
deposits can be rendered available. It is further admitted that the 
source of motive power is heat, and that coal is, for practical pur- 
poses, the sole material from which heat can be derived. Should | 
the consumption of coal in this country, it is argued, progress at 
the same rate as now, the supply will be exhausted at no distant 
date, and with such an exhaustion there must ensue a cessation of 
most of those industries which have hitherto characterized us. So 
energetically was this alarm seconded by one of our most distin- 
guished economists, that a financial operation was proposed, with a 
view to paliate some of the evils which might be likely to ensue from 
such an event. 
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Tt cannot, of course, be denied that a limited quantity of any 
natural product, the demand for which is incessant, must ultimately 
be exhausted. But the real question, it seems, is, when will the 
scarcity-price operate on consumption, and when it does so operate 
in what will the saving be effected? That the scarcity-price is not 
yet operative is manifest from the increase in the aggregate con- 
sumption of coal, and from the increased production of metals; for it 
is in the smelting of metals that the largest consumption occurs. 
Nor can it be doubted that when the saving becomes necessary from 
enhanced price the economy will be exercised in this direction. But 
the total value of all metals produced in this country in the year 
1864 (the largest in value, though not the largest in amount, yet 
recorded), was worth little more than sixteen millions, a great but 
not a dominant quantity in the-annual aggregate of British industry. 
Jt would seem, then, that the alarm, if it be not premature, is 
certainly excessive; that there will be abundant warnings of future 
scarcity, and necessary economies in dealing with the residue, long 
before that residue verges to exhaustion. 

The material wealth of this country, it may be observed, greatly 
as it is related to its manufactures, one of the raw materials of which 
is locally limited, is far more fully derived from its geographical 
position, and thereupon its trade, the advantages and aids of which 
are permanent. Occupying, as Great Britain does, the most central 
position between the New and the Old World, it is and will be, so 
long as its people are industrious and resolute, the highway and 
the mart of nations. Its commerce, by virtue of causes which 
cannot be reft from it, increases at a far more rapid rate than 
its manufactures; and if that commerce remain unfettered and 
unshackled there seems no limit to the width which its markets may 
attain. 

It would not become me, in an introductory address, to enter 
on the vext question of the currency, and in particular to criticize 
the Act of 1844. Opinions are, as is well known, broadly and 
sharply divided on that famous measure. The Act, as my hearers 
are aware, is restrictive. It interferes peremptorily, on grounds, as 
was asserted by the late Sir Robert Peel, of the highest public 
expediency, with the freedom of issuing paper credit. It secures the 
convertibility of a paper currency, not by the circumstances which a 
bank might be supposed to interpret for itself, by guarding on its 
own account against the possible risk of seeing its paper dishonoured, 
but by the rigid yet not unbroken rule of a proportional issue. 
With some thinkers this system is laudéd as one of consummate 
wisdom; with others it is censured as one of needless and mis- 
chievous interference with that part of the machinery of trade which 
would be self-adjusting without it, and which is not really supported 
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by it. Asa rule, indeed, when one set of persons, confessedly com- 
petent to form a judgment, decide that a law dealing with commerce 
is wise and useful, and another set of persons equally competent 
_ declare that it is foolish and mischievous, it will generally be found, 
in course of time, that the latter are in the right. Such was the case 
with the colonial system, with the corn laws, with the navigation 
laws, with the sinking fund, with the laws regulating or prohibiting 
the exportation of coin, with bounties, with export duties, with the 
favoured nation clause in commercial treaties. 

Tt has been stated, but not I think proved, that the cause of the 
present crisis has been excessive or over-trading. As far, however, 
as can yet be discovered, it seems to be due far more to imprudent 
action on the part of certain banks, who have made advances at long 
dates, or on securities not readily convertible. The distrust which 
has followed on the failure of some among these banks has led to the 
absorption of a large amount of the note currency by the solvent. 
banks, with a view to making their position impregnable. But this 
retention of notes, as it has limited the amount of accommodation, 
has indirectly raised the rate of discount, and thus it follows that 
as long as the rate is high the notes are hoarded, and as long 
as the notes are hoarded the rate will be high. It is worth the 
attention of the Section to consider whether the contingency of such 
a dead-lock as the present may not, concurrently with the restric- 
tions of the Act of 1844, or independently of them, be rendered 
more frequently imminent by the increased inducements in the shape 
of high rates of interest offered to the public on deposit accounts. 

At all events, the present state of affairs is without parallel. 
Once, in 1857, the rate of discount touched 9 per cent., just before 
the relaxation of the Act. It has stood on the present occasion for 
some weeks at 10; and unless British commerce is now conducted 
under far more favourable circumstances than it could have been 
nine years ago, the effect must ultimately be ruinous to the trader— 
must speedily be followed by a great rise in general prices, and in 
all probability by a glut of capital at no distant date. 

The discussion, however, of purely economical questions forms in 
effect at least, but generally the most exciting, among the topics . 
laid annually before this Section. Its largest business lies, and will, 
it may be hoped, constantly lie, in the direction of statistical 
inquiry. 

The statistics published by the various government departments 
are annually of increasing fulness, of larger importance, of improved 
method. Their utility cannot be overrated, their value to those who 
are led to familiarize themselves with these certain and unprejudiced 
witnesses is of the highest character. 

During the past year two papers have been issued, both, I believe, 
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from the Poor Law Board, or at least compiled by means of its 
_ machinery, which have had a considerable public interest. I allude 
to the returns of live stock, and to the statistics of the borough 
franchises. The first of these is, we understand, to be continued, 
and to be accompanied by general agricultural statisties. 

The origin, as we all know too well, of these returns of live stock 
is to be found in the incidence of the cattle murrain. The preventive 
measures employed to check the disease, and the scheme of com- 
pensation accorded to those whose cattle were sacrificed in order to 
save those of other cattle owners, almost necessitated a rough cattle 
census. Such a census has been taken in other countries for some 
time past, and, in common with other agricultural statistics, has 
been regularly supplied for Ireland. It is to be hoped that the 
prejudice which agriculturists have entertained against the supply of 
these and similar returns will speedily be obliterated. It may, I 
presume, be taken for granted that no administration wishes to use 
these facts for any other purpose than that of general information as 
to the domestic resources of the nation at large. 

The value of agricultural statistics does not lie simply in the aid 
which they may afford in indicating the probable course of the 
market, and in saving it from needless fluctuations, but in suggesting 
what is the probable annual deficiency in supply. Many years have 
passed since this country grew enough food for its inhabitants. 
That its prosperity may be uninterrupted, it will be necessary that 
it should rely increasingly on foreign produce. That its people 
should be well fed, it is necessary that every facility should be given 
for the growth and importation of live stock and meat. 

The table of statistics giving information of the amount of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs on the 5th of March, 1866, on the presumption that 
the returns are accurate, is singularly instructive. In drawing any 
inference on this subject, we should treat Great Britain separately 
from Ireland, as the importation of cattle from this part of the 
United Kingdom is more dificult than it would be from Belgium 
or France, and nearly as difficult as from Denmark and the Elbe. 
In round numbers, the population of Great Britain is nearly twenty- 
four millions, 

In one particular only, that of sheep, is Great Britain on a 
general level with other countries. There is nearly a sheep to every 
head of population. But of horned cattle there is only one to 
about every five; of pigs only one to every nine. Were the amount 
of horned cattle in France proportionate only to that of Great 
Britain, France would have a little more than six millions, in fact it 
has rather more than fourteen millions. The same may be said of 
Austria. In many of the German States the proportion is higher 
still, In Denmark the cattle are not very much less numerous than 
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the population. In the United States there is rather more than one 
head to every two of population. 

With pigs, as I have stated, Great Britain is very scantily pro- 
vided. In France and Prussia pigs are one to seven; in Austria 
one to four and a-half. Taking the whole of Europe the proportion 
is one to six. In the United States there are more pigs than 
population. | 

Had the returns supplied us with information as to poultry, the 
deficiency would have been still more striking. In the year 1865 
this country imported more than 400 millions of eggs, if the hundred 
of eggs be taken, as it has been from the earliest time, at 120. 

I need hardly inform my hearers of the fundamental canon of 
prices—that when the supply of any necessary of life falls short of 
the demand, the price rises in a proportion which I may perhaps 
venture on calling geometrical; that is, the quantity available for 
sale is worth increasingly more, according to the deficiency, than the 
normal or natural supply would be. The statistics of the cattle 
returns supply the key towards interpreting the high price of meat, 
apd we may be sure that the price would be higher than it actually 
is were it not for those improvements in stock-keeping by which 
cattle become more available for consumption at earlier dates— 
improvements which are yearly developed. 

This deficiency is not greatly supplemented by importation. 
Small as the stock of cattle is, the annual importations do not 
amount to more than one-twentieth of the ordinary stock, while that 
of sheep is, as a rule, but one-fiftieth. During the present year 
even these quantities must have undergone a serious diminution. 
Nor is the import of meat large. The most important item is that 
of bacon. But even here the largest estimate will not give more 
than the equivalent of 300,000 pigs. The beef seems to be about 
equal to the supply of 50,000 oxen. 

Jt is matter of regret that no facts have been collected by which 
we might compare the present and past supply of live stock in Great 
Britain. It is of course always dangerous to trust to impressions, 
or to memory; but I cannot but be convinced that there has been a 
general and considerable diminution in the amount of live stock in 
Great Britain for some years past. It is now comparatively seldom — 
that agricultural labourers are able to keep pigs; it is still more rare 
that they breed poultry. The enormous importation of eggs suggests 
that the fowls kept in Great Britain are comparatively scanty. But 
it is probable that the maintenance of insect-eating birds is an 
important provision in agricultural economy, and that when we find 
fault with the destruction of small birds, we forget that our practice 
is dispensing with a still more important means for checking the 
ravages of insects, as well as for supplying that great deficiency in 
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live stock which seems to characterise our domestic economy. It is 
possible, too, that the abandonment of much pasture in the northern 
part of the island to deer forests and grouse moors, has considerably 
lessened stocks of lean cattle and mountain sheep. | 

‘-" It is a little dangerous to offer any comment on the second 
important contribution to the statistical information of the present 
year. Under existing circumstances we must, if we allude to the 
electoral statistics, remember the caution of the Roman poet :— 


“ Incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 


Jt will be clear, however, that valuable as the blue book is to which 
I am adverting, and singular as were some of the obvious inferences 
from its contents, the facts are imperfect and the tabulation still 
more so. One would have desired to see, along with the figures 
declaring the value of lands and tenements as estimated for income 
tax, other similar charges, such as the proportion of assessed taxes, 
and the amount of the poor rate. It would have been well also had 
the distribution of the 25 per cent. of “ working classes”? among 
the several constituencies been distinctly indicated. Thus, for 
instance, the persons designated by this name amount to nearly half 
the constituency at Birkenhead; at not much less in Nottingham ; 
whereas at Birmingham they are taken at less than a fifth, at Brad- 
ford considerably under a tenth. Is it possible that the expression 
“ working classes’? has been variously interpreted by those who 
transmitted their reports to the Poor Law Board? But as the 
returns published in this parliamentary paper are of considerable 
interest, it may be confidently expected that the facts will be tabu- 
lated in a fuller manner hereafter, as they are keenly criticised at 
present. 

The progress of statistical inquiry is not due to the direct action 
of the government only, great and important as have been the aids 
which the various public departments have conferred on this branch 
of social learning. Among the scientific bodies who hold sittings in 
the metropolis, and issue reports of their meetings and their labours, 
none is more industrious, more impartial, and more useful than the 
Statistical Society of London. Its Journal, now in the thirty-second 
year of its existence, contains a mass of exceedingly important 
monographs and well-digested summaries, and is continually enriched 
by laborious and thoughtful communications. During the past year, 
this Jowrnal has published more than its customary amount of such 
statistical facts, as illustrate the social condition of various European 
nations. There is a special value in information such as that given 
by my distinguished friend Dr. Farr on the mortality of children, 
for there cannot I conceive be a better gauge of the moral, the 
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social, and the material progress of a people than a low death-rate 
among children. The labours of Mr. Welton and Mr. Hyde Clarke 
have thrown light, the former on the condition of France, a country 
which asserts a great social and intellectual place, and certainly 
occupies a commanding political influence; the latter on that of 
Turkey, the lowest and apparently the most irreclaimable of European 
communities. 

I cannot but feel a lively interest in such inquiries as those which 
have been undertaken by Mr. Jevons. The interpretation of prices, 
when the facts are large enough to preclude the influence of excep- 
tionally disturbing causes, is one of the most interesting as well as 
the most instructive among the whole range of economical inves- 
tigations. Nothing I believe is more likely to correct those hasty 
generalizations which have formed peculiar temptations to some of 
our most distinguished economists than the careful analysis of prices. 
The illustrious Corypheus of political economy, Adam Smith, was as 
laborious in collecting facts as he was subtle in gathering inferences; 
and I have been constantly struck, in following out certain researches 
into the history of prices, by the remarkable sagacity with which 
Smith occasionally eieie eo te or suggested the facts of social life 
many centuries ago. 

It might be expected that there would be a close conformity 
between values at very remote periods of social history. The pro- 
portion subsisting between the prices of labour and food are, or 
should be, so close and unvarying, that we may always suspect, in 
fully settled countries at least, that any marked discrepancy between 
values at different periods is suggestive of removable evils. For 
instance, if the price of food is considerably in excess of the average 
rate of wages, some cause, which may be eliminated or corrected, can 
almost always be assigned for the phenomenon. I may mention 
here in illustration of this rule, that during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the prices of barley and oats, wheat being taken 
at 100, are represented by the numbers 73°14 and 42°05, and that 
within the last ten years the numbers have been 70 and 45°95. 
Close as this relation is, the slight discrepancy may 1 think be 
accounted for by the incidence of the malt tax in the first case, and 
the great increase in the number of horses kept in the second. 
Other concurrent causes may, I make no doubt, be detected, but 
these I think are likely to be the most dominant. 

Estimates as to depreciation and exaltation in the value of the 
precious metals are, however, to be made with extreme caution, 
because they are liable to many fallacies. Some of us may remember 
the alarms entertained by M. Chevalier as to consequences likely to 
be effected on prices by the gold discoveries. It is not I think 
too much to say that these fears, though natural, were grossly 
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exaggerated. Jor in order that such inductions should be valid, 
they should be taken from avery wide area, and many disturbing 
causes should be accounted for or eliminated. The effects of 
unfavourable seasons and interrupted importations —it is. only 
twenty years since the country accepted the principles of free trade, 
several years less than twenty since it has experienced the advantage 
of that policy—should be recognised in interpreting the money 
value of the first necessaries of life; while the effects of speculative 
purchases and forced sales are equally dominant in the price current 
of its conveniences. To interpret a rise and fall in the value of 
money (the efflux and influx of which, as a merchantable commodity, 
is inevitably more free than that of any other article of value) by 
the money measure of that which is open to a vast variety of 
influences, must be an operation in which infinite caution is neces- 
sary, in order to prevent the inference from becoming wholly 
untrustworthy or delusive. 

On such occasions as those in which the British Association has 
met in considerable manufacturing towns, the Section over which I 
have the honour to preside, has generally had the benefit of local — 
trade reports. In so considerable a town as Nottingham, one too 
which for a long time has been distinguished as the centre of impor- 
tant and special manufactures, the Section may hope to have the 
advantage of hearing these reports, and obtaining information as to 
local expenditure and improvement. To such reports it is our 
practice to give priority in so far as may be consistent with the 
general convenience of the business before the Section. For the 
rest, the conimittee will endeavour to group the papers which are to 
be read so as to make the discussions of each day as congruous as 
possible. 


Note.—The author has been informed of two errors in the fore- 
going address. The agricultural statistics were collected by the 
Board of Trade, and not by that of the Poor Law; and it appears 
that the number of pigs returned does not include those kept by 
others than farmers, or persons holding and cultivating a minimum 
amount (under five acres) of land. But even if these had been 
added, it is certain that the inference would be very little weakened. 
—J. EH. T. R 
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On the Economic Conpition of the Hiauntanns of ScoTnAanD. 
By His Grace the Dune of Anerit, K.T. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, June, 1866.] 


Ar the courteous invitation of the Council, I was present here last 
year when a Paper was read by Professor L. Levi, “On the Economic 
“ Condition of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” I-was 
enabled, on that occasion, by the kindness of the President, to 
express to the Society my dissent from the professor’s views, and 
J have now the honour of fulfillmg an engagement into which I 
then entered, to record that dissent in a more definite and formal 
shape. 

Jt is not my intention, however, to fatigue the Society by any 
minute criticism on the mere details of Professor Levi's paper. 
Whether those details are so put together as to give a true picture 
on the whole, is a question which will best be dealt with by present- 
ing another picture of my own. There are of course a great many 
facts referred to in the paper which are not open to dispute. That 
the climate of the Highland counties is a wet one; that the country 
is a rugged one as regards a large portion of its area; that the 
proportion of population to the square mile is greatly less dense 
than in counties where the proportion of mountain is also less; that 
on Highland mountains the proportion of land under tillage to land 
under pasture is comparatively small; that on these same moun- 
tains, if we wander over them, our chances of meeting a sheep are 
at all times seven times greater than our chances of meeting a man ; 
all these are statements which are true enough, although I do not 
see their relevancy to the general argument of the paper. Even as 
regards the various statistical tables and calculations of the paper, 
it is not my intention to examine their accuracy,,because for the 
most part they seem to me to be wholly beside the real question at 
issue. I may mention, however, in passing, that as regards one or 
two of these tables, it is evident, at a glance, that Professor Levi has 
been led into some extraordinary mistakes. For example, at p. 379 
I find a table which compares the four Highland counties with each 
other as regards the number of proprietors and the average size 
of properties in each. It was with infinite surprise I learned for 
the first time from this table, that there are fewer proprietors in 
Argyllshire than in the county of Sutherland—z272 being assigned 
to Sutherland, and only 180 to Argyllshire. I thought it had been 
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sufficiently notorious that Sutherland is in the hands of a very small 
number of proprietors, and very little inquiry would have informed 
Professor Levi that, as compared with this condition of things, 
property in Argyllshire is in a multitude of hands. As a matter 
of fact, the number of Commissioners of Supply for the county 
of Sutherland, are six in number, the same body in Argyllshire 
amounts to ninety-eight. 

I mention this case, however, chiefly for the purpose of saying 
that as it forms the subject of an important paragraph in the paper, 
and is made to bear upon the laws of primogeniture and entail, so 
extravagant an error has cast complete doubt in my mind over the 
accuracy of all the statistics of the paper—statistics, however, which 
I do not doubt were drawn up in entire good faith, and from sources 
which Professor Levi considered to be trustworthy; but in respect 
to which he has been unable to correct the most obvious blunders by 
any personal knowledge of the subject or of the country. 

Having said so much, I pass at once from anything approaching 
to mere criticisms of detail, to state the main question in dispute as 
clearly and as broadly as I can. I do not wish to bind the professor 
to particular expressions, but to take the maim conclusions of his 
paper, and to show that they are fundamentally unsound. Even 
where his facts are correct, they are stated in a false connection. 
To use a familiar expression, he has “ got hold of the stick by the 
“‘ wrong end,” and his general view of the existing condition of the 
Highlands is extravagantly erroneous. 

First, then, Professor Levi represents the Highland counties 
to be, as compared with the rest of the country, in a stagnant 
or declining state; “subject to paralysing and deteriorating 
“influences ;” with a “soil neglected,” “resources, unknown and, 
“unavailable,” and “ capital quite beyond the reach of their forlorn 
“ inhabitants.” 

Secondly, he connects their condition next after the permanent 
effects of climate, mainly with the wilful discouragement of tillage, 
with clearances, and generally with those changes of management 
which have accompanied the development of sheep farming in the 
Highlands. 

On both these pomts my view is precisely the converse. As 
regards the first, I hold as a matter of fact that no portion of the 
United Kingdom has made more rapid growth im agricultural 
improvement during the last one hundred years than the Highland 
counties. Secondly, I hold that this improvement, and the growing 
prosperity of the country, is due mainly to those very changes 
which Professor Levi says are the cause of a supposed decline. 
Thirdly, I think it can be shown conclusively that the only districts 
in the Highlands which are still in an unsatisfactory condition are 
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precisely those in which the older system has been clung to and » 


maintained. 

No two positions could be more sharply contrasted; the dif- 
ference is fundamental—so fundamental, that it would almost seem 
as if there were left no common ground for argument. 

I begin, therefore, with an endeavour to ascertain whether any 
such common ground exists, and if it does not exist in the form in 
which the argument has hitherto been stated, whether any common 
ground ean be cleared by a better understanding on some first 
principles which are involved in the discussion. 

Now at the very root of all Professor Levi’s arguments, and 
colouring all his views of fact, lies the assumption that the one 
sufficient test of comparative prosperity or decline in any given 
country, is to be found in the increase, stationary character, or 
decrease in the number of its population. I must, on the contrary, 
lay down the principle, as lying at the very root of my argument, 
that the mere amount of population, apart from the social and 
economical condition of that population, is no test of prosperity 
whatever. The decrease of a population which lived in hovels and 
fed upon potatoes, and were incapable of producing any surplus 
from their labour, may be the very first condition of agricultural 
mprovement. ) 

Again, there can be no judgment formed of the decline or 
advancement of any country without an inquiry into its past con- 
dition. There is no such inquiry in Professor Levi’s paper. Thus 
the very first elements of a question, which is essentially a question 
of comparison, are wanting in that paper. He pronounces our 
condition to be stagnant or declining; he does so by presenting a 
partial and exaggerated view of the evils which still remam, and by 
avoiding altogether any attempt to appreciate the evils which once 
existed. | 
Again, it is tacitly assumed throughout Professor Levi's paper, 
that value as measured by rent is quite a subordinate element in 
measuring the prosperity of an agricultural country. In fact it is 
not only treated as subordinate, but it is excluded altogether. From 
beginning to end of Professor Levi’s paper, there is no attempt to 
estimate the increase of value. But this is not all. In a speech to 


the Highland Agricultural Society, at Inverness, I observed upon 


this omission, and that speech was replied to by Professor Leyi in a 
letter addressed to the “ Morning Post.’ In that letter Professor 
Levi refers to increased rentals, as measuring only the prosperity of 
“ a few owners of land.” I am almost ashamed to be called upon 
before a scientific society, to point out that this is not language 
worthy of a scientific question: that increased rent means increased 
produce and larger exports; that mcreased produce must be the 
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fruit of better agriculture, of larger capital, of natural aptitudes 
of soil put to more skilful use; and lastly, that a great increase in 
- rent means a great increase in that surplus produce. of labour upon 
which the increase of the general wealth of the community depends. 
I do not affirm that upon these grounds an increased rental proves 
the existence of all the elements we should desire in complete 
prosperity, but I do affirm that when we can say of an agricultural 
community that it yields for the consumption of other populations 
a large and increasing surplus of agricultural produce, and when 
there is no attempt even to prove a decline in social condition, the 
presumption is that such a community is itself advancing, as well as 
becoming more valuable to the communities around it; and thes 
onus probandi is thrown entirely upon those who affirm of it that it 
is in a stagnant or declining state. 

What I propose to do in this paper is, first, to say a few words 
on the condition of the Highlands up to the close of the civil wars; 
secondly, to notice the period of transition after the close of those 
wars, the causes and the effects connected with the introduction of 
sheep farming; thirdly, to give a more accurate picture of the pre- 
sent condition of the country than Professor Levi has supplied. 

The genius of Sir Walter Scott has bathed in. the light of 
imperishable romance the doings and the feelings of the old High- 
land clans. They had the virtues of all rude and warlike races. 
They were brave and hospitable, and faithful according to their own 
rough codes of honour. But the condition of the people was what 
it could not fail to be from the nature of the life they led, and from 
the nature of the country they inhabited. The land was a land 
capable of yielding adequate means of support only as a return to 
industry and skill. The life was a life in which industry was impos- 
sible, and in which agricultural skill was unattainable and unknown. 
The whole condition of society was founded on war as an habitual 
pursuit; a chief was powerful according to the number of his 
followers. The land was held and subdivided with a view to their 
‘increase up to, and beyond the bare limits of subsistence. There is 
abundant evidence that they lived in constant scarcity and exposed 
to frequently recurring seasons of famine. Mr. Cosmo Innes, than 
whom no man is more competent to speak with authority on the 
matter, has said of the old inhabitants of the Highlands that “they 
“‘ were always on the verge of famine, and every few years suffering 
“ the horrors of actual starvation.” * 

In corroboration of this remark, Mr. Innes has communicated to 
me a fact which throws a curious light on the condition in which the 
Highlands must have been when the condition even of some of the 
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richest counties in Scotland was one of dependence on the import 
of grain from foreign countries. In Charles the First’s Parliament 
of 1633, a Bill was brought in “ desiring that all impositions for 
“restraining the inbringing of victual may be discharged, it being 
“ without example in any part of the world, and so much the more 
“that the whole sheriffdoms of Dumbarton, Renfrew, Argyll, Ayr, 
“ Wigtown, Nithsdale, stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and Anandale are 
“not able to entertain themselves in the most plentiful years that ever 
“fell out without supply from foreign parts.” Accordingly there is 
abundant evidence of the constant scarcity and frequent starvation 
in which the Highland population lived. Some striking illustrations 
of this are given in Captain Burt’s well-known letters written in 
1726. Pennant, at a later period in the same century, speaking of 
Skye, says “the crops are most precarious; the poor are left to 
* Providence’s care. They prowl like other animals along the 
“shore to pick up limpets and other shellfish, the casual repasts of 
“hundreds during part of the year in these unhappy islands. 
“ Hundreds thus drag through the season a wretched life, and 
“numbers unknown in all parts of the Western Highlands fall 
“beneath the pressure, some of hunger, more of the putrid fever, 
“the epidemic of the coast, originating from unwholesome food, 
“the dire effects of necessity. The produce of the crops very 
“rarely 18 proportioned in any degree to the wants of the inha- 
“bitants: golden seasons have happened when they have had super- 
“ fluity, but the years of famine are ten to one.” 

This state of things is not astonishing; the only matter of 
astonishment is how any considerable population could have lived at 
all. Let us remember, in the first place, that the food which now 
for several generations has been the principal food of all poor agri- 
cultural populations, was not then available. There were no potatoes. 
Let us remember, in the second place, that the climate 1s a wet one, 
and that draimage was absolutely unknown. Let us remember, in 
the third place, that although potatoes will grow on damp and even 
wet soils, barley and oats will not grow except on land which is 
comparatively dry. Let us remember, in the fourth place, that in a 
mountainous country, with a wet climate and no artificial drainage, 
the best land in the bottoms of the valleys must have been very wet, | 
and that even the sides of the hills must in most places have been 
covered with a boggy and spongy soil. It follows from all these 
considerations that corn could only be raised on those spots and 
portions of land which were dry by natural drainage. Sometimes 
these may have been in the bottoms of the valleys when the soil 
happened to be light and shingly, but more often they were on the 
steepest sides of the hills, on the banks of streams, and among the 
naturally dry and even stony knolls. Accordingly notl ing is more 
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common in the Highlands than to see the old marks of the plough 
upon land so high and so steep, that no farmer in his senses would 
now consider it as arable at all. When these marks catch the eye of | 
the stranger, full it may be of sentiment or of political economy, or 
of a confusion of both, he looks upon them and quotes them as the 
melancholy proofs of ancient and abandoned industry, of the decay 
of agriculture, in short of a stagnant declining state. Whereas in 
truth these are the most sure and certain indications of the low and 
rude condition of agriculture in former times; of the better lands 
which are now drained and cleared, and ploughed, having been then 
under swamp and tangled wood. When again we remember that 
such dry spots and patches of land as were then capable of bearing 
corn, were used for that purpose year after year ; when we remember 
that there was no such a thing known as a rotation of crops, since 
turnips and potatoes were wanting’; when we consider further, that 
even the rudiments of a system of manuring land were also unknown, 
it is impossible to be surprised that the population of the Highlands 
was exposed to frequent and severe famines, and we may well even 
wonder how any considerable population was maintained at all. 

It is a common but erroneous notion, that the Highlanders, ike 
the inhabitants of other wild countries, had at least an abundant 
supply of game. But neither was this resource extensively avail- 
able. The country swarmed with foxes, eagles, hawks, and at an 
earlier period, with wolves. These animals effectually prevented the 
breeding of game; even the deer being unprotected, killed out of 
season, driven about and allowed no rest, were reduced extremely in 
number, and in the seventeenth century were found only in the 
remotest fastnesses of the country. So early as 1551 an Act of 
Parliament set forth that deer, roe, and wild fowl were clean exiled 
and banished from over persecution. 

Indeed the only explanation of this difficulty is to be found in 
these two facts, first, that the population of the Highlands was 
never so great a’ is commonly supposed; secondly, that it was a 
population imured to hardship and accustomed to a very low scale 
of living; and thirdly, that such as it was it did not live on its own 
resources, but habitually eked out its own means of subsistence by 
preying upon its neighbours. ‘This is the real explanation of the 
habit so famous in Highland story, of black mail raids upon the 
low countries of Scotland. Sir Walter Scott, who in all his novels 
keeps close to the facts of history and of nature, has put into the 
mouth of Bailie Jarvie, in “ Rob Roy,” the true explanation of a 
habit so unpleasant to those who lived within reach of the Gram- 
pians: “The military array of this Hieland country, were a’ the 
“ men-folk between aughteen and fifty-six brought out that could 
“bear arms, couldna come weel short of fifty-seven thousand and 
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“ five hundred men. Now, sir, it’s a sad and awfw’ truth, that there 
“is neither wark, nor the very fashion nor appearance of wark, for 
“the tae half of thae puir creatures; that is to say, that the 
“ acriculture, the pasturage, the fisheries, and every species of 
“ honest industry about the country, cannot employ the one moiety 
“ of tne population, let them work as lazily as they like, and they 
“ do work as if a pleugh or a spade burnt their fingers. Avweel, sir, 
“this moiety of unemployed bodies, amounting to one hundred 
“and fifteen thousand souls, whereof there may be twenty-eight 
“ thousand seven hundred able-bodied gillies fit to bear arms, and 
“that do bear arms, and wili touch or look at nae honest means of 
“livelihood even if they could get it—which, lack-a-day! they 
“cannot. . . . . And mair especially, mony hundreds o’ 
“them come down to the borders of the low country, where there’s 
“ sear to grip, and live by stealing, reiving, lifting cows, and the 
“ like depredations—a thing deplorable in any Christian country !— 
“ the mair especially that they take pride in it,” &c., &e. 

My attention was called last autumn by an unknown corre- 
spondent, to a very curious and interesting document in the British 
Museum, which contains much valuable information on the condition 
of the Highlands immediately after the Rebellion of 1745. It is 
No. 104 in “the King’s Collection,” and is the account of an eye- 
witness, a gentleman who travelled all over the Highland counties, 
and communicated the result to a friend in London. It is very 
probable that he was an agent of the Government. He is mainly 
occupied in noting the military condition and strength of the clans, 
their politics and their character; but incidentally it gives us some 
valuable facts also touching the economic condition of the people. 
Thus in speaking of the district of Lochaber, he gives the following 
account of the small tenants who held under the tacksmen or lease- 
holders. ‘Each of these has some very poor people under him, 
“ perhaps four or six on a farm, to whom he lets out the skirts 
“of his possession. These people are generally the soberest and 
“ honestest of the whole. Their food all summer is milk and whey 
“ mixed together without any bread; the little butter or cheese they 
“ are able to make, is reserved for winter provision; they sleep away 
“the greater part of the summer, and when the little barley they . 
“ sow becomes ripe, the women pull it as they do flax, and dry it on 
‘a large wicker machine over the fire, then burn the straw and 
“ grind the corn upon quearns or hand mills. In the end of harvest 
“and during the winter, they have some flesh, butter, and cheese, 
“with great scarcity of bread. All their business is to take care of 
“the few cattle they have. In spring, which is the only season in 
“ which they work, their whole food is bread and’ gruel, without so 
“ much as salt to season it.” 
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No mention is made here of another source of food which, how- 
ever, it is well known was a constant and habitual resource to the 
_ people of the Highlands, viz., the bleeding of live cattle and the 
mixing of the blood with meal. It is quite obvious how this practice 
should arise in a country where the people were constantly 
struggling with scarcity. But it is a curious circumstance that like 
other customs originating in necessity, it gathered round it for its 
support reasons and opinions which are still sometimes given as the 
true explanation of its origin. It came to be considered as bene- 
ficial, not only to the men who consumed the blood, but to the poor 
beasts who afforded it; and there is ground for believing that on 
the strength of this notion the practice did actually linger on in 
the Highlands after it had ceased to be a necessity for the support 
of life. I have met with many Highlanders of middle age, who 
recollect their fathers speaking of it as a custom general in their 
own younger days. Under such habits of life, and such conditions 
of husbandry, it is impossible that the Highland counties can ever 
have been thickly peopled. It is very difficult, however, to arrive 
at any even approximate estimate of the population before the close 
of the civil wars. The most definite information I have seen is 
that given in the MS. already referred to. It will surprise many 
to be told that the greatest number of men in arms against the 
Government in the Great Rebellion of 1745, from the beginning to 
the end of that rebellion, did not exceed 11,000 men. In the same 
paper an estimate is given of the number of men in arms which 
each clan could turn out, and the comparative smallness of that 
number, even in the case of the most powerful clans, is remarkable. 
It is specially mentioned, not only that Argyllshire was then the 
most fertile of the Highland counties, but that ever since the Union 
the proprietors of land there “had made very great improvements, 
‘“‘ whence it came that they were all in easy circumstances.”’ The 
Campbells, including both the Argyll and Breadalbane branches, are 
put down as able to turn out 3,000 men, besides leaving at home 
enough to carry on the usual cultivation of the soil. The Gordons 
had at one time been able to produce an equal number, but were 
then much reduced. But when we come to the western and northern 
clans, the numbers are comparatively small. 

The Stuarts of Apine could bring 300 “good”? men into the 
field. 

The Camerons from first to last, durmg the Rebellion of 1745, 
brought into the field over r goo effective men, of which number thes 
lost above 400. 

Keppoch, of Lochaber, “ joined the rebels with 300. stout 
“ fellows, all Popish.” 

Glengarry could raise “about 500 strong fierce fellows.” 
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Lord Lovat could have raised goo men, “a third part of which 
** were extremely bad.” 

McPherson of Cluny, 400. 

The Farquharsons of Invercauld, 400. 

Rose of Kilravock, 300. 

The clan of the Grants, of Strathspey, consisted of “ about 1,000 
** good men.” 

The Gordons “who one hundred and fifty years ago could have 
“ brought of their vassals and tenants 3,000 men into the field, are 
“now so greatly degenerated that all the Highland clans despise 
“them.” 

“The Duke of Argyll and his clan, including Breadalbin, can 
“ raise 3,000 men, and leave enough at home for cultivating the land 
“ and other necessary uses; and if the Campbels were to raise their 
“men as the Camerons and McDonalds, they could bring together 
“ above 10,000 able to bear arms.”’ 

It is specially mentioned in the King’s MS., that the McLeods 
of Skye, who were zealous royalists, had lost in the civil wars, and 
especially at Worcester, so many men that, by the general consent 
of all the northern clans, it was agreed they should have a respite 
from war till their numbers should increase. 

Such having been the condition of the Highland population 
about the close of the civil wars and at the termination of the last 
rebellion, it remains to inquire what progress they had made durmg 
the period of peace and of comparative prosperity which occupied 
the remainder of the eighteenth century. There were three great ~ 
causes which during that period were brought into operation upon 
the condition of the people. First, there was the natural effect of a 
settled Government, the saving of life from the cessation of civil 
war, feuds, and broils; secondly, there was the saving of life, not 
less important, from the introduction of moculation for small-pox ; 
and thirdly, there was the first introduction of potatoes as a new and 
most abundant means of subsistence. Potatoes were first introduced 
in the island of South Uist so early as 1748, by Clanranald, from 
Ireland. Their use seems to have been violently resisted at first by the 
inhabitants ; and we are told that they did not reach the next island 
of Berna till 1752, whilst in the course of another ten years they © 
had come to support the whole inhabitants for at least one-quarter 
of the year. Once established, their use soon spread over the 
Highlands, and their effect in promoting the increase of population 
must have been as powerful as it has elsewhere been. Inoculation 
was introduced into the Highlands in 1763, and as it appears never 
to have encountered the same hostile prejudices which existed in 
other parts of the country, and as the people generally are described 
as having accepted the new discovery “with devout thank- 
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“ fulness,’ * this also must have tended powerfully in the same 
direction. 

As the -Malthusian law is universal, that it is the tendency of 
population to press upon the limits of subsistence, it cannot be 
doubted that with the removal of so many checks upon their 
increase, the people of the Highlands must have multiplied rapidly 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. The truth is they 
did multiply, not only up to, but far beyond the limits of their 
subsistence, and hence arose that great stream of emigration which 
has been the theme of so much natural but ill-informed complaint. 
Jt has never yet, I think, been pointed out with sufficient clearness 
or prominence, that the immense emigration of the Highlanders 
arose out of an extravagant rate of increase durmg and before the 
period in which that emigration began. It will surprise, I think, 
many who suppose that no such emigration could be supported 
without a complete depopulation of the country, to be told that for 
many years during the period I refer to, the rate of increase in the 
Highlands was more rapid than that of the most thriving cities at 
the present moment. It can be proved beyond all reach of doubt, 
that if we except the introduction of the potato, there was no 
corresponding increase in the produce of the soil—no advance in 
husbandry to support in even tolerable comfort the advance in 
numbers. And it is a curious circumstance that the very writers 
who deplore most loudly the emigration, or what they call the sub- 
sequent depopulation of the Highlands, are the same writers who 
supply us with the most conclusive evidence as to the facts which 
prove that emigration to have been nothing but the natural and 
legitimate results of great natural economic laws. 

I will take two remarkable examples. 

There was published in 1804 a poem by a certain Mr. Alexander 
Campbell, the title of which was “The Grampians Desolate.” I 
cannot say much for the merit of it in a poetical point of view, but 
the notes and appendices which are added to illustrate the subject 
of the poem, contain much valuabie information and evidence on 
the causes of the depopulation which the poet deplores. In one 
of these notes he gives a narrative, from personal knowledge, of 
transactions connected with certain farms in Lochaber, which exhibit 
to us in the clearest light both the old state of things, the period 
of transition, and the effect of the new husbandry upon the general 
condition of the country. Mr. Campbell then, it appears, held along 
with another member of his family, his son-in-law, a Captain 
McDowell, certain large farms on the Gordon estate; they were, as 
they always must be from the nature of the country, chiefly grazings, 
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and the stock was sheep and black cattle. But the lower parts of 
the holding, including four separate farms, were sublet on the old 
Highland system, among no less than thirty-eight families. These 
families were allowed to have summer grazings on the hills adjoming 
the pastures of the tacksman. Mr. Campbell took the manage- 
ment in 1794, and the following is the account he gives of the hus- 
bandry of these people. “ Aithough the lands were let remarkably 
“low, yet the mode of farming was wretched in the extreme, con- 
‘“‘ sequently the farmers were very poor, and the payment of their 
“rents a thing next to impossible. Their infield and outfield 
“‘ patches of arable land were yearly scratched with a thmg some- 
“ what shaped like a plough ; the seed scattered on the surface, and 
“ harrowed in with a few sticks pimned together with wooden pins 
“ (the teeth also made of wood); and things were left in this state 
“till the beginning of autumn, when the women, children, and 
“ herdsmen returned from the summer pastures among the hills—to 
“ reap—what ?—little more, perhaps, than a scanty crop of straw, 
“with as much corn, when threshed, as was scarcely equal to the 
“quantity sown a few months before, and sometimes, indeed, not 
“quite so much! Their houses, according to the fashion of their 
“ forefathers, were built of turf, usually cut from the best sward 
“of the whole farm, being the firmest, consequently the best for 
“ that purpose. The farmers, if they deserved that title, saved little 
“or no manure for dressing their lands; but when they required 
“any dung for potatoes or barley—down with one end of the house, 
“ which having been well smoked, was most excellent manure, and 
“near at hand for the exigency of the moment! Nay, will it be 
“ believed? the vigilant, industrious farmer, his guidwife, and bairns 
“would occupy one end of the house while the other was being 
“pulled down for the purpose. above stated, till Fear-an-tigh (the 
“ ouidman) should find sufficient leisure to cut turf from the best 
“ spot on the whole farm and build a new house.” 

Meanwhile the price of sheep and cattle was rising. Every 
year was establishing more firmly the great value of the Highland 
grazings to those who had capital to stock them. In 1799, the term 
of the lease or tack was drawing to a close, Captain McDowell 
applied to the Duke of Gordon for a renewed lease, founding his 
claim on the old feudal connection of his family with the duke’s. The 
duke responded to the plea, but informed Captain McDowell that he 
had been offered fowr times the rent at which the lands were then 
held, and added that on account of the old connection, he was will- 
ing to sacrifice one-fourth of the market value of his lands, and relet 
the farm at three-fourths of the rent he had been offered by others. 
Captain McDowell was a soldier, entirely ignorant of rural affairs, 
and he doubted whether he could pay the rent, even at one-fourth less 
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than a regularly trained farmer was willing to pay. Mr. Campbell, 
however, persuaded him to accept it. He had, partly by compulsion 
and partly by persuasion, done something to improve the rude and 
ignorant husbandry of the subtenants; he had also raised their 
rents, and he had now a scheme of converting the subtenants into a 
sort of joint-stock concern, and thus of keeping them in the 
country. Mr. Campbell is very proud of the result he attained, and 
what was it? He says that after paying rent, interest on stock, 
and expenses, he finds that each subtenant, aided by a constantly 
advancing price of cattle, did actually, on an average, realise a profit 
of between 3/. and 4/. a-year, which enabled him to educate and 
clothe his children and live decently suitable to his humble con- 
dition. That is to say, that at the sacrifice of one-fourth of the 
produce of the land, these subtenants were able to realise in twelve 
months about as much as an able-bodied navvy can now earn with 
certainty in little more than three weeks. Now I do not blame the 
Duke of Gordon for having given a great farm to a tacksman wholly 
ignorant of farming, at the sacrifice to himself of one-fourth of the 
value of his land, and at the sacrifice to the community of one- 
fourth of the produce which that land was capable of yielding. 
Such concessions to demands founded on old ties, and to conditions 
of society which are in course of change, are concessions which all 
Highland proprietors have frequently been called to make. Neither 
do I blame the tacksmen for having tried in like manner to retain 
upon their farms thirty-eight families, when probably less than half 
that number was more than could occupy the land with profit to 
themselves or with advantage to the country. But I do object to 
these results bemg regarded as in themselves desirable, or as 
- economically-the best that could be desired. And when in the 
eradual progress of time and of events both the land and the men 
are turned to better use, and a large amount of produce is. obtained 
by less labour more skilfully applied, I object to this result being 
described before a scientific society as the proof of a stagnant and 
declining state. 

Again, I pass to another author of much the same date, but one 
who wrote, not as a poet, but as a man of science. In 1808 an 
interesting and important work on the “ History and Condition of 
“the Highlands and Islands,” was published in Edinburgh by a 
Dr. John Walker, who had been Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Edinburgh. In the concluding chapter he refers 
to the emigration of the people, and looking at it in a general and 
theoretical poimt of view, he regards it as likely to be excessive, and 
therefore as an evil to be deplored, and if possible to be checked. 
Yet I know no work which, proves more clearly than his that that 
emigration arose out of the necessities of the case,—that it was the 
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one indispensable prelimmary step towards an improved condition, 
_ and a more skilful agriculture. 

In the first place he shows that there had been a great and rapid 
increase of population immediately consequent on the establishment 
of settled law and order in the Highlands. In the second place he 
shows that there was no corresponding increase in the means of 
subsistence arising out of any improvement in the system of agri- 
culture. In the third place he shows that this increase was such, 
that after supplying a continuous stream of emigration for many 
years, and after supplying also the British army with a large number 
of men for its continental and colonial wars, it still left every farm 
encumbered with a population for whose labour there was no room, 
and for which, therefore, there was no employment. Fourthly, he 
shows that the first step towards a better agriculture was, that there 
should be a more definite separation between the class of farmers 
and the class of labourers, and consequently a large diminution 
of the number of tenants. And lastly, he lays down the great 
economic rule, as not less applicable to agriculture than to every 
other productive industry, that the object to be attained is increased 
amount of produce from a diminished amount of labour. 

I shall now indicate to the Society some of the evidence 
furnished by Dr. Walker on each of these points. 

First as regards the increase of population consequent on a 
settled ee piety Dr. Walker gives a table showing that increase 
in a great number of parishes, stretching for 300 miles from Cantire 
to Cape Wrath. 

Twenty-two parishes in the Hebrides, north of Cantire, con- 
tained of inhabitants,— 

In the year 1750, or soon before it, 36,067. 

In the year 1755, by Dr. Webster’s list, 37,126. 

By an exact enumeration taken in the country, anno 1764, 
425574: 

By the statistical accounts between the as 1791 and 1795, 
53.236. 

The five parishes in the Hebrides, south of Hama) comprehend- 
ing Bute, Arran, and Cumbrays, contained, 

In the year 1750, or soon before it, 7,134. 

In the year 1755, by Dr. Webster’s list, 8,384. 

By an exact account taken in the year 1771, 9,331. 

By the statistical accounts between the years 1791 and 1795, 
11,072 

Twenty-four parishes on the mainland, north of Cantire, and 
chiefly on the coast, contained, 

In the year 1750, or soon before it, 34,298. 

In the year 1755, by Dr. Webster’s list, 34,536. 
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By a particular account taken in the country in the year 1764, 


37,772- 
| By the statistical accounts between the years 1791 and 1795, 
43,568. 


Observations. 


“1. These last twenty-four parishes form a chain on the west 
“ coast of Scotland, near 300 miles in length. It appears that the 
“ inhabitants of this tract increased about 3,000 in number between 
“ the years 1755 and 1764. The real increase, however, was much 
“‘ oreater; for, beside the usual emigrants, the seven years’ war 
“intervened between these years, during which time these twenty- 
“ four parishes-were drained of men for the land and sea service. 

“2. It appears also that the people of this district have increased 
“about 6,000 in number from the year 1764 to the year 1795; but 
“this is far from being the real amount of its population, for during 
“that term of years great numbers of the inhabitants have been 
“ drawn off to the American and the present war ; and a great part 
““ of the people who have emigrated to America since 1771, were 
““ from these parishes. 

* % % * oy * 


“4, In general the above fifty-one parishes in the Hebrides and 
“ West Highlands, contain at present 107,876 inhabitants, which is 
“ probably a greater number than ever subsisted in them before. 

“ Their increasing population from the year 1755, and especially 
“since the year 1764, 1s remarkable and fully ascertained. Not- 
“ withstanding repeated wars and frequent emigrations, the number 
“ of people in those distant parts has continued to increase, greatly 
“ to the national advantage. 

“8. Such an overflowing population where there is not full 
“employment for the people, must mduce many of them to leave 
“ the country.” 

On the second point—the wretched and unimproved state of 
agriculture in the Highlands, when Dr. Walker wrote in 1808, he 
gave the most clear and specific evidence ;— 


Infield and Outfield. 


“ The division of a farm into infield and outfield, was the ancient 
“and universal custom in Scotland, and still subsists not only over 
“ all the Highlands, but in most parts of the kingdom, and yet every 
“ proper plan of agriculture requires that it should be universally 
“ abolished. It has accordingly been laid aside in all those parts 
“ of the country where husbandry is best understood. 

“ The infield is, in general, a piece of land that is naturally good ; 
“the farm-house always stands upon it, and this seems to have 
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“ determined the situation of all the old farm-houses in Scotland. 
“Tt receives all the manure that the farm affords. It is usually 
* distributed into three divisions, or kevels as they are called; each 
“ of these is manured over in three years, and for this it must pro- — 
“ duce a crop of beans and two crops of oats. These crops are 
“ usually but of a very middling sort, and by no means equivalent to 
“ the manure and labour that is bestowed upon them. Sometimes 
“ there is a fourth division, which is suffered to remain by, or is used 
“ for potatoes ; but in general the infield is kept constantly in tillage 
“ and white crops. 

“The outfield again, though all arable, is regarded as a waste. 
“ When the infield, or croft land, is worth 20s. or 30s., the outfield 
“‘ will not be worth above 2s. or 3s. an acre. It never receives any 
“‘ manure, except a small part which has the cattle folded upon it mm 
“summer. It yields grass of the poorest quality; and when it has 
“‘ remained by from four to seven years, and is overrun with mogses, 
“it is ploughed for three crops of oats. No land should be laboured 
“by the plough for oats, unless it afford an increase of fivefold; but 
“it is well known that these outfield lands do not yield near so 
“much; they seldom yield four, and frequently not even three 
“seeds. It is plain, therefore, that they should be cultivated in 
“ some other manner. This isa scene of husbandry that is really 
“‘ deplorable, especially as it is carried on by a. sensible, frugal, and 
“laborious set of people; but unfortunately they have no know- 
“ledge of anything better. To change their practice they want 
“ only proper instruction and proper example.” 

I now pass to the third point, viz., the excess of population on 
Highland farms when Dr. Walker wrote, after all the emigration 
and other methods of depopulation, to which he refers as having 
been then long in operation. He says :— 

“Any person acquainted with the state of husbandry in other 
“ parts of Scotland, must at once be surprised at the great number 
“ of servants retained upon a Highland farm. Many tie in the 
“ south of Scotland are exactly similar to many in the Highlands ; 
“ consisting of hill grounds, with a stock of black cattle or sheep, 
“and a certain portion of arable land. Yet upon a farm of this 
“ kind in the north, you will find more than double the number of’ 
“ servants that are kept upon a farm of the same rent in the south 
“ of Scotland. In the south the power of labour is adapted, and 
“ sometimes too narrowly adapted, to the size of the possession, 
‘‘ whether large or small. But im the Highlands the number of men 
“and horses upon a farm are often found equal to what they are 
“ upon another farm much larger, both in rental and in extent. 

‘“ A superfluous number of servants and horses must be a heavy 
“ load both upon the landlord and tenant. It is not to be supposed 
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“that the farmers in the Highlands subject themselves to this 

“‘ burden from choice, whatever they may do from the prevalence of 
“custom; but there are circumstances in the present situation of 
“ the country that naturally lead to the present practice. 

“In most places three men are required to attend an ill-con- 
“structed plough; one to hold it, another to drive four horses 
“ abreast, and a third to follow with a spade to rectify the imperfec- 
“ tion of the tilth. Beside these where the reestle is used to precede 
“ the plough, one man is employed to hold it, and another to drive 
“one or two horses. By this awkward management, five men and 
“five or six horses are required for a feeble plough. Thus by the 
“want of proper instruments of husbandry, the number of men 
“ servants and horses is rendered much greater than is necessary. 

“The want of day labourers also oblige the farmer to keep more 
“men servants than what he constantly requires, but whose labour 
“at particular seasons is necessary. On a grazing farm the manage- 
“ ment of the milk makes a considerable article, and this, with the 
“ labour of procuring peats in summer, calls for a number of hands. 
“ These causes, with the low wages of the servants, their easy main- 
“ tenance, and the established custom of the country, all conspire to 
“render the number of servants upon a Highland farm far larger 
“ than anywhere else. 

“A man who rents 5/. a-year, will be found ‘6 keep six horses. 
“On a farm of 20/. a-year, you will find twelve or fourteen men 
“and women servants. Even when every allowance is made for the 
“ situation of the country, there certainly must be something wrong 
“in this economy. Mr. McAulay, Minister of Ardnamurchan, who 
** possessed a stellbow farm of rool. rent, executed all the cultivation 
“upon it with four men servants, which employed eight when this 
“ farm was in the possession of a country tenant. Notwithstanding 
“all the circumstances mentioned above, it is probable that there 
“are few farms in the Highlands which might not be equally well 
“ cultivated with one-third, and some with one-half fewer men 
“ servants and horses than what are used at present.” 

On the same point, Pennant says, when speaking of Skye, “a 
“ tacksman of 5o0/. a-year often keeps twenty servants, the laziest 
“ of creatures, for not one will do the least thing that does not 
“ belong to his department. 

“This number of servants seemed to answer the retainers in 
“oreat families, before that pernicious custom was abolished by 
“ Henry VII. The cause is now no more, but the habit can’t be 

‘ suddenly shaken off.” 

On the fourth point, iter 1S a cteplibw both of fact and of 
principle, viz., the necessity, as a first step to improvement, of a 
more definite division of employment and of labour, so that farmers 
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shall be farmers and labourers should be labourers,—Dr. Walker 
lays down the sound principle with reference not only to theory, 
but with reference to the experience of all other portions of the 
country where an improved agriculture had been established. He 
says that “the improvement of Britain has been accomplished by 
“servants hired upon wages in money or in grain, not by people 
“ who were also employed in the cultivation of land on their own 
‘account. It is therefore -to be wished that the same practice 
“should take place in the Highlands; that all farm servants should 
“ be bound to their master’s work without any other avocation, and 
“ that all persons who possess land should have their whole labour 
“ secured to them without any infringement.” 

Lastly, Dr. Walker introduces his remarks on these portions 
with the enunciation of this economic principle: “It is a great 
“ object in agriculture to execute the work that is required with the 
“least power and at the least expense.” 

tt will be observed from the quotations I have made from 
Dr. Walker’s work, that emigration from the Highlands had not 
only begun, but had become so considerable as to attract attention 
long before sheep farming on a large scale had been introduced, and 
long before it became generally prevalent in the Highlands. It is 
not less remarkable, as indicating one of the most deeply seated 
causes of that emigration, that, contrary to the general notion, it 
began not with the poorer but with the upper classes—with the 
military retainers —the gentlemen tacksmen, who under the old 
system were in fact a class of middlemen between the proprietor 
and the smaller tenants. They were generally men more skilled in 
arms than in agriculture. When a great rise in the value of cattle 
took place, and the proprietors desiring to share in the increased 
value of the produce of their estates, very generally raised their 
rents, these tacksmen of the old class found their position changed. 
They were accustomed to a rude abundance, to rents paid in kind, 
and to these rents being largely furnished to them out of the hold- 
ings of their subtenants. But on the one hand, they had now 
become accustomed, in the ranks of the British army, to a higher 
style of living; and on the other hand they found an increasing 
difficulty in giving for their lands such rents as a class of professional. 
farmers were found ready to give, even in the rude and unimproved 
state of stock farming which then existed. Hence the first move- 
ment of emigration came from the gentlemen tacksmen. It was 
followed gradually, but continuously, by the emigration of that 
numerous class, yearly becoming more numerous from feeding and — 
breeding on potatoes, whose labour was not only useless, but an 
encumbrance in the progress of agricultural improvement. 

I now pass to another point of great importance in estimating 
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the nature of the change which has made the Highland counties so 
largely dependent on sheep grazing. It is indeed a strange inver- 
sion of the truth to interpret this change as an indication of a 
stagnant or declining state, to connect it, directly or indirectly, 
with a backward movement as compared with other more thriving 
parts of Scotland. The fact is, that this change had already been 
accomplished in other parts of Scotland long before, and upon that 
change their prosperity had been founded. It will be remembered 
that Professor Walker remarks that many other parts of Scotland 
resembled the Highlands in physical geography and in the nature 
of the soil, the farms being largely composed of moorland or moun- 
tain pasture, with a comparatively small extent of arable land. But 
in those other parts, especially on what might be called the Border 
Highlands, sheep farming on a large scale had been long established. 
In the middle ages, the great middlemen of the border counties are 
known to have possessed flocks of sheep as numerous as those now 
possessed by the largest graziers. It was the ignorance and bar- 
barism of the Highlands alone which had prevented a similar system 
of agriculture beg adopted there. There never was a country m 
the world in respect to which nature has pointed out more clearly 
the agricultural use to which it is specially adapted. Wild and 
rugged as it is, a great portion of its mountain ranges are placed 
under a mild and moist climate, most favourable to the growth of 
natural pasture. Except upon the highest summits, and some of 
the midland masses, snow lies seldom, and never for any long time 
together. Along the whole extent of the western coast, mountains 
of great elevation are covered to the very top with a rich and 
luxuriant vegetation; and even those peaks and ranges which are 
largely occupied by rocks and stones, have a fine though scanty 
herbage of their own. It is impossible to describe to those who 
have not seen it, the beauty and exuberance of the mountain 
pastures in the fulness of the year. They always remind me of the 
expression in the Psalms, “Thy paths drop fatness.” 

Now, what use was made under the old Highland system of 
these abundant treasures of their soil and climate ? Of the very best 
parts of it they made, as we have seen, but a poor and scanty use ; 
and of by far the largest part of the whole area of their country they 
made literally no use whatever. Black cattle and a few goats were 
the only stock in the country. Every one knows that cattle will 
not ascend to the higher ranges, and they are incapable of climbing 
among the rocks to reach the innumerable small and broken but 
rich fields of pasture which are scattered among them. Let us hear 
what Dr. Walker says of the actual practice pursued in the High- 
lands at the time he wrote, as regards the use made of the upland 
pastures :—- 
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“In most Highland farms there is a small portion of arable 
“ground and a large extent of mountain pasture considerably 
“ distant. The homestead is on the arable land, and generally 
‘ situated on the seashore, by the side of a lake or river, or low in a 
valley. Here the farmer with his cottagers live in what are called 
their winter houses. Soon after the middle of June, when the 
arable land is sown, they emigrate from these dwellings with their 
cattle to a mountainous place belonging to the farm. Here they 
quickly erect or repair their summer houses or sheilings, which 
are composed entirely of sods and the branches of trees. In these 
dwellings they live during the summer; their only occupation is 
tending the cattle on the heights, and the manufacture of the 
butter and cheese. Their chief sustenance is oat or barley meal, 
with milk in its different forms. In this way they pass the fine 
“season in a pastoral and cheerful manner of life, of which the 
‘“ people are extremely fond. When the corn begins to ripen, about 
the middle of August, they leave their pleasant summer residence 
and return to their winter houses. This method of management 
is natural to the situation of the country, and is not peculiar to 
“ the Highlands. The same prevails in other parts of the world, and 
especially in Switzerland: there the inhabitants live and labour in 
“the valleys for the greatest part of the year, among their own 
‘cornfields and vineyards; but during the height of the summer 
“‘ they enjoy what is called the Alpmage. They ascend the Alps to 
‘considerable heights, and live with their flocks m the same way, 
“ though in a preferable situation, with the inhabitants of the High- 
* lands. 

“ By far the greatest part of the pasture in the Highlands is 
‘situated at great heights, and much of it in places maccessible to 
‘cattle from October till May. Yet upon these heights, and even 
“ upon the summits of very high mountains, there is in the summer 
“ time a profusion of excellent herbage. 'To these places the cattle 
“do not willingly repair but in the finest season, and will even 
desert them in summer on the approach of wind or rain; for in 
“ rigorous weather they are at all times more covetous of shelter 
“than pasture. These high pastures cannot be fully applied to use, 
“ or be consumed, but by means of diligent herding. By the neglect. 
of this the greatest part of them goes to waste. They are not 
sufficiently eaten up during summer, and no cattle are kept upon 
them after the end of August. In consequence of this a rank and 
excellent forage is everywhere to be seen at these great heights 
in September and October, which is entirely lost. All this might 
“be avoided and much gained, if the cattle were confined to these 
“ high pastures by careful herding, which they might very well be till 
“the end of October. The forage in the low grounds would then be 
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“spared during the whole autumn, and become highly serviceable 
“ in winter when it is most required. 


“ Herding. 


“The above art is well understood and carefully practised by the 
“ storemasters of the south in the pasturage of sheep. The flocks 
“are attentively herded from morning till evening. They are not 
“ suffered to stray at large, but are directed by the shepherd in their 
“ walk during the day, and to their resting-place at night. They are 
“ conducted to the pasture proper for them at the different seasons, 
“and in such a manner that the whole herbage upon the farm is 
“rendered useful. This practice of the south country herds is 
“ known to many people in the Highlands, and they ought to observe 
“it carefully in the management of their sheep. But to observe it 
“in the management of their black cattle is a matter of still greater 
“moment. Yet in this article they are in most places inexcusably 
“inattentive. The cattle are not properly herded, nor directed to 
“their pasture with sufficient care; they are allowed to roam at 
“ large over the whole farm; they are ‘suffered to pick and choose 
“ their own pasture, which can never turn out either to the advantage 
“ of the farmer or to the benefit of the stock at large. The grass at 
“ great heights is neglected, and leff to decay and wither in the winds. 
‘“ The coarser grasses in the lower parts, to which the cattle ought to 
“be confined during summer, are avoided, and in a great measure 
“lost. The spots of fine grass which should be their relief early in 
“ spring and late in autumn, are perpetually eaten to the ground. 
“ Jn this matter there is no dependence to be had on the instinct of 
“ cattle, for they would rather have a mouthful of such fine grass 
“ than a bellyful of grasses of a coarser kind. To consume the coarse 
“ pasture upon a farm at the proper season, they must be compelled 
“by careful herding. It is only in this way that the whole pasture 
“ upon a Highland farm can be turned to its full account. 

“The farm servants in the Highlands are not accustomed to that 
“regular and assiduous herding of cattle that is necessary in a 
“ pastoral country. They look after them only by fits and starts, and 
“ without a due regard either to the nature of their food, or of the 
“ grounds which they ought to occupy. The servants employed are 
“not even clothed for the purpose. Hardy as they are, a tartan 
“ jacket, a kilt, and brogues that take in and give out the water as it 
“ comes, cannot afford sufficient shelter to a man whois to remain 
“ the whole day abroad in cold winds, rain, and snow. In the moun- 
“ tainous parts of the south of Scotland, and in as severe situations 
“as any in the Highlands, the herds are clothed in a different 
“manner, Besides an under waistcoat, they have clothes of warm 
“coarse cloth, warm stockings of a double thread, strong thick 
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“ shoes, and a large thick plaid to cover them entirely upon every 

“ emergency. Thus clothed they can continue all day in the most 
“boisterous weather, and remain abroad, as they often do, in the 
“most tempestuous nights; but without such raiment ie could 
“ neither pursue their business nor do justice to their masters.”’ 

Under these conditions of agriculture, it is not too much to say 
that more than one-half, probably it would be more correct to say 
that more than three-fourths of the total meat-producing acreage of . 
the country was entirely and absolutely lost, and that the conversion 
of the mountains into sheep grazings was as much a reclamation of 
waste lands as if the whole of that vast area had been for the first 
time reclaimed from the sea. Sheep are wonderfully adapted for the | 
complete consumption of all available pastures. They climb every- 
where, and are never so healthy and strong as when they have wide 
and steep ranges as their feeding ground. Accordingly the moment 
their adaptability to the Highlands was established, they spread 
rapidly over the whole of it. The increase of value consequent on 
this husbandry, has been enormous ; and, notwithstanding Professor 
Levi's objection, | must indicate to the Society what has been this 
increased contribution of the Highlands to the national wealth, by 
representing it in the figures of rental. Thus, I am told of one 
estate which at the beginning of this century was offered under lease 
at 400/. a-year, and is now worth 10,000l. a-year; that is, the rise 
has been in the proportion of 100 to 4. I know cases myself where, 
even within the last twenty-two years, the rise has been from 200l. 
to 1,100. 

Pennant gives some data which enable us to estimate the value 
of the cattle exported (1772) from the large parish of Gairloch in 
West Ross at about 1,260/. I am informed by the proprietor that 
the value of its exports now is upwards of 13,o00/. In this case 
there has been also a great increase of population; his estimate was 
2,800; the census of 1861 gave 5,438. 

Of the next parish of Loch Broom, Pennant says that as in most 
of the other lochs, only a very few of the natives possessed boats. 
Now I am informed almost the whole population have nets and 
shares in boats for the herring fishery. 

The truth is, that the diminution of a population purely agri- 
cultural, so far from being a phenomenon affecting the Highlands 
only, is but one example of the effects of a great general law, which 
has been operating and is now operating over the richest and most 
highly civilized countries in the world. ‘To increase produce, and at 
the same time to economise labour, is the double object and the 
invariable result of every improvement in the arts. The art of agri- 
culture is no exception ; in it, as in all others, the advance of kriow- 
ledge and of skill dispenses with a large yen of the labour of 
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human hands. This, at least, is the result of one stage, and that a 
most important one, in the progress of agriculture ;—a population 
numerous, but accustomed to, and contented with a low standard of 
living for themselves, and yielding no surplus for the support of 
others, gives place to a population smaller in amount, but enjoying a 
higher civilization, and contributing in a corresponding degree to the 
general progress of the world. Thus it is that the richest and most 
productive parts of our own country are comparatively the most 
thinly peopled. The splendid agriculture of the Lothians and of 
Berwickshire, exhibits miles of country in the highest condition of 
cultivation, with a singular paucity of human habitations. The 
same result appears in those counties of Engiand where agriculture 
is equally advanced. Nor is the fact of a stationary or declining 
population, in districts purely agricultural, confined to countries 
where land is owned and occupied under the peculiar conditions 
which prevail with us. In France where, as is well known, very 
different conditions of property and of tenure exist, the same fact 
nevertheless appears. Whatever increase of population arises in 
France, is an increase in the towns, which does not do much more 
than keep pace with the decrease of population in the rural districts. 
It is stated in an interesting article in the “Revue des Deux 
** Mondes’’* of last month (May, 1866), that the greater number 
even of the small towns and villages in France remain stationary, or 
actually decline in population. More than half the departments of 
France are declining in population; and it is remarkable that one of 
these most nearly resembling the Highlands in the conditions of 
physical geography, the department’ of “ Les Basses Alpes,” is 
specially mentioned as having lost since the middle ages more than 
one-third of its population. It is a still more remarkable example 
of the operation of the same great law, if it be true, as the same 
article asserts that a similar result appears even in the new world, 
and that a great number of the agricultural districts in New Eng- 
land have lost a great part of their population by double emigration, 
one into the great commercial cities of the coast, another to that 
same far west which is attracting so many millions from the crowded 
populations of Europe. 

Is it then a sentiment founded upon reason, is it a wise philo- 
sophy, which deplores, and regards as the symptom of decline, a 
phenomenon which, as a matter of fact, is exhibited over so large a 
part of the most thriving nations of the world, and which, as a 
matter of theory, can be connected so certainly with the very causes 
of our prosperity, and with the most convincing evidences of our 
growth in knowledge ? 


* «Du Sentiment de la Nature,” par M, Elie Reclus. 
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Such are the general facts and principles which account for, and 
satisfactorily explain, the continuous emigration of the Highlanders, 
so far at least as it has yet gone. But here the question arises, how 
far has it gone? It is true that there are particular districts less 
populous than they once were, but the counties, as a whole, have all 
gained in population since the beginning of the century, except the 
county of Argyll. Argyll in 1801 stood at 81,000, and in 1831 had 
reached its maximum at 100,000; it is now only 79,000. But Inver- 
ness was only 72,000 in 1801, and is now 88,000; Ross and Cro- 
marty had 56,000 in 1801, and has now 81,000. 

The theoretical result to which those who deplored that emigration 
have always looked forward, was no other than this—that the High- 
lands would become a mere grazing ground of the southern counties 
and of England—tenanted by a few large capitalists and by a few 
solitary shepherds. This is the result which those who do not know 
the Highlands, very commonly suppose has actually arrived. They 
think that tillage ts diminishing, that fertile land is being given up 
to sheep, that little or nothing is being spent on the improvement 
of the soil. I have no hesitation in asserting that this is a pure 
delusion, a delusion as gross—and this is saying much—as has ever 
prevailed in England respecting the social condition of the most 
distant countries of the earth, and which is the less excusable when 
it is propagated respecting a country every part of which is within 
thirty-six hours of London. It is perfectly true that there are many 
spots in the Highlands which were formerly tilled which are tilled 
no longer; but this is only saying that the rude and ignorant agri- 
culture of other days is gone. It is perfectly true that millions 
of acres are now under sheep which formerly supported, during half 
the year, the cattle of the summer sheiling, and for the rest of the 
year was ranged over by nothing but the eagle and the fox. But 
this is only saying that the true and natural use has been found for 
those upland pastures, which now maintain throughout the year 
thousands upon thousands of the most valuable of the animals which 
minister to the wants of man. It is perfectly true that glens which 
once maintained, with frequent famines, and with occasional assis- 
tance from unwilling Lowlanders, a population which lived in idle- 
ness, ignorance, and poverty, are now tenanted perhaps by some one 
or two, or three or four or five tenant farmers; but this is only 
saying that at last that change has come in the Highlands which had 
come long before in the Lowlands and in England, and which has 
been in every portion of this country the one indispensable condition 
of an improved and improving agriculture. Unfortunately, and as I 
think, much to our national discredit, we have not hitherto had any 
statistics of agriculture which are of any value: but the general fact 
is notorious to all who know the Highlands, that tillage has not been 
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decreasing, but on the contrary has been increasing, and that enor- 
mously. It has retired indeed from the steeper banks and braes, 
-and from the light shingly soils which were formerly the only soils 


adapted by natural drainage for cereal cultivation. It has retired 


also for the most part from the little patches among the rocks on 
which the ancient populations raised their handfuls of barley. But 
for every acre which has been thus abandoned to pasture, probably 
not less than ten acres have been added during the last century 
to the tillage land of the Highland counties. The valleys have to 
large extent been cleared and drained, and fields of turnips are 
yearly extending their boundaries up the slopes of the lower hiils. 
Comfortable farmsteads have been and are being rapidly substituted 
for the rude and rickety buildings of the older system. 

And to this improved and extended tillage, sheep farming has 
been not a hinderance or a substitute, but a most powerful stimulant 
and encouragement. Dairy farming, where it prevails, has contri- 
buted to the same result. My own impression is, not that there is 
too little, but that there is too much cereal cultivation in the High- 
lands. Except in certain districts of fine land and a comparatively 
favourable climate, corn is not, and can never be, raised at a profit in 
the Western Highlands. But it forms, or is as yet believed to form, 
a necessary item in the rotation of crops, and a necessary accom- 
paniment of the turnip cultivation, which is essential for the feeding 
of all kinds of stock. 

Let us now look at the general result as indicated by the state of 
occupation of land in the Highland counties. It was evident to me, 
from Professor Levi's paper, that he was entirely ignorant of the 
facts upon this subject, because he wrote as if land in the Highlands 
were occupied for the most part either by great capitalists holding 
miles of country under sheep, or else by the old crofter class, of 
whose condition he gave such a deplorable account. . No allusion, 
whatever, was made to any middle class of tenantry, and accordingly 
in my address to the Highland Society at Inverness, I took occasion 
to refer to this strange omission. Professor Leyi in the letter to the 
“ Morning Post,” to which I have already referred, confirmed the 
impression I had derived from his paper, and says specifically that he 
apprehends very few of that middle class of tenants exist in the 
Highlands. Of course the definition of classes is somewhat indeter- 
minate. Let us, therefore, assume a definition for the purpose of 
arriving at determinate results. In the Lothians and in other dis- 
tricts of high farming, a farm of 1,000/. a-year rent would not be 
reckoned in the class of large farms; neither would it be so con- 
sidered among the great grazings of the north. But I will take a 
much lower figure, I will assume soo/. a-year rent as the dividing 
line--farms below that rental only being reckoned as belonging to 
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the middle class, and holdings between 20/. and rool. to the class 
of small farms, all below 20/. to the crofting class. Now here we are 
upon ground where the facts can be clearly ascertained, and can be 


represented in statistical returns, which are not only authentic but 


~ 


authoritative, and are accessible to all. The valuation roll of the 
counties in Scotland, made up under the provisions of the law, and 
upon which all county assessments are raised, shows the actual value 
of every holding in the county, and the aggregate value of the whole. 
I have had the valuation roll of all the four counties in discussion 
examined, and the following is the result :— 

In Argyleshire there are 5,095 occupiers of land, and of this 
number only 62 pay above j5oo/. a-year, leaving no less than 5,033 
tenants, all belonging to the middle or lower classes of occupations. 
Of these again no less than 1,882 belong to the middle class pro- 
perly so called, that is, tenants paying a rent between 20/. and 5oo/. 
And of these again 796 lie between tool. and 5o0o/. I may farther 
add, from my own knowledge and observation, though I have not the 
precise return, that a very large proportion of the farms between 
rool. and 5o0ol. are really farms under 300/. Below 20/. there are 
still no less than 3,151 crofter occupiers in the county of Argyll. 

The total rental represented by the tenants above 500. is 
45,2471., showing an average of between 700/. and 800l. a-year. 
The rental represented by the crofting class is 22,334/. The rental 
represented by the classes above them is 262,899/. So that, in fact, 
if we took as our standard the state of occupancy in some of the 
Lowland counties, we might fairly say that the whole county of 
Argyll is held either by the small class, or by the middle class of 
farmers. 

In the county of Inverness the results are not dissimilar. The 
total number of tenants is 4,951; and of these again only 63 belong 
to the great capitalist class, paying upwards of 5o0o0/. a-year; 491 are 
between r1oo/. and 5o00l.; 978 are between 20/. and 1ool., whilst 
3,419 belong to the crofting class. It thus appears that by far the 
largest portion of both counties are held by a middle class of occu- 
piers properly so called. In Inverness the rental represented by the 
3,149 crofters is only 25,191/., whilst the rental represented by the 
three classes above them is 197,513/. 

In Ross-shire the figures stand thus: total number of tenants 
6,095. Of these only 40 are above 5ool. rent; 333 pay between 
rool. and s5oo/.; no less than 591 between 20/. and 1ool., and 5,131 
less than 20/. representing the crofting class. The total rental of 
the county is 193,000/., and the crofters pay of this only 25,491. 

Compare this state of occupancy with that of Hast Lothian, long 
considered, and with truth, the very garden of Scotland. The agri- 
cultural rental is 173,000/., and this great rental is paid by the com- 
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paratively small number of 376 tenants; of these there are only 
41 under 20/.; between 20/. and 100/. there are 63; between 100i. 
and sool. there are 119; and above sool. there are 153; so that in 
one of the Highland counties (Argyll) of which Professor Levi says 
there are very few middle class tenants, there are no less than ten 
times the number of that class that are to be found in East Lothian. 

These figures prove conclusively that it is a delusion to suppose 
that the old crofting class of tenantry has been sacrificed in order to 
make way only, or even principally, for great grazing capitalists. 
They prove that the bulk of the Highland counties are being 
possessed by a middle class of tenantry, with holdings accessible 
to men of small capital, and actually held by many of the old 
inhabitants of the country—almost all of them above 1oo/. having | 
the usual Scotch tenure of a nineteen years’ lease. 

Whilst on this point I may notice an observation which fell from 
Mr. Mill, in one of the late discussions on the Irish Tenure of Land 
Bill. Mr. Mill referred to the fact that Britain is the only country 
in the world where land was held almost exclusively in large estates, 
occupied by a class of capitalists selected by competition, aud with 
the labouring class for the most separated altogether from either 
the ownership or from the occupancy of land. Now this involves I 
think a very erroneous conception of the facts—or at least a very 
partial and incorrect representation of them. It is indeed quite 
true that the labouring classes are for the most part separated from 
the ownership of land; but it is a great mistake to suppose that they 
are separated from the occupancy of land. The occupation of land 
by great capitalists, selected by competition, is indeed the condition 
of those counties and districts, especially in Scotland and the north 
of England, where agriculture is most advanced: but this is a wholly 
incorrect description of the class which chiefly occupies land over a 
great part of very thriving districts both in England and in Scot- 
land. 

Tt is of course not easy to give a strict definition of the labour- 
ing classes, and the mere fact of being in possession of a bit of land 
as a tenant still carries with it, especially in the Highlands, a social 
standing and position which is highly valued. So far as this mere 
social feeling is concerned there is a clear line, though not a very 
tangible one, between a labourer. and a tenant. But I should say 
of the whole body of tenantry having farms under 300/. or 400/. 
a-year, that they are emphatically working men. They take a 
principal part in the labour of their own farms; they help to shear 
the corn, to carry the corn, to thatch the stacks, and their sons 
and often their daughters contribute the most efficient labour they 
employ. I know no position which combines in so eminent a degree 
some social consideration with continuous, active, and honourable 
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labour asthe position of the small farmers, who pay the great bulk 
of agricultural rent in all the western and northern counties of 
Scotland. And here I stop for a moment to say, that I regard this 
class of small farmers,—that is of farmers belonging essentially to the 
labouring classes,—as a valuable link in the social chain. I should 
deeply regret to see the West of Scotland tenanted, as a great part 
of the East of Scotland is, exclusively by a class of great capitalists, 
and with no holdings of land which are accessible to men of com- 
paratively limited means. There is a natural tendency in this direc- 
tion, because small farms involve increased expense in the number of 
farm buildings. But I am satisfied that there are other advantages 
which economically make up to proprietors for this difference; and 
there is the immense satisfaction of seeing a more numerous, and at 
least an equally industrious, tenantry. In Scotland the more per- 
manent and costly improvements are generally executed by the land- 
lord; but I am sure that we owe much to this class of tenants, 
in that steady increase in the value of land which has been so 
remarkable in Scotland, and nowhere more remarkable than in the 
Highlands. 

And here I would remind the Society that the Highlands, as 
much as any other part of Scotland, are far in advance of the greater 
part of England in respect to sound principles of tenure. As a 
general rule, all agricultural tenants above 5o/. of rent, hold under 
leases of ample duration, to secure to them the fruits of their 
industry and their outlay. In no part of Scotland is there less 
sympathy than among Highland proprietors, with the feeling so 
prevalent among proprietors in England, that to grant long leases to 
agricultural tenants is to part with a discretion and a power essential . 
to the enjoyment of property. I recollect, not long ago, asking an 
English proprietor who had purchased a considerable property in the 
Highlands, how he liked it, and whether he often went there. 
“ Oh,” he said, “ I have nothing to do with it now.” I thought he 
must mean that it no longer belonged to him, and observed that I 
had not heard of its having been resold. “ Oh,” he said, in explana- 
tion, “I’ve not sold it—but I’ve let it on that abominable Scotch 
“system of yours—on a lease for nineteen years; and of course 
“T can’t take the same interest in it as before; I consider that — 
“IT have parted with the property, so far as regards my personal 
“pleasure in it, for the term of the lease, and as I don’t expect to 
“ outiive it, Pve virtually parted with it for my life.” There is no 
such feeling—irrational feeling as I must be allowed to call it— 
among Highland proprietors. And here I cannot help saying that 
this feeling is founded on customs and associations which I am 
satisfied are even more injurious to proprietors than they are to 
tenants. ‘The truth is, that as regards the mere personal interests 
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of tenants, the objections made to tenancies at will are very often 
exaggerated. It is perfectly true that in almost all old estates in 
_ England the tenants are, in a sense, as secure against being turned 
out as if they held under lease. Custom, and the position and 
character of landlords, make it morally impossible for them to make 
unjust and arbitrary changes, and, as a matter of fact, I am told that 
some of the most improved parts of England are so held. But as 
regards the interests of proprietors, I have never had a doubt that 
the operation of leases is all in their favour. Under tenancies at will 
no time ever comes when as a matter of course the bargain between 
landlord and tenant is revised. To revalue farms held from time 
immemorial, and to impose an entirely new scale of rents, is a step 
which must be gratuitously undertaken by the landlord, and is often 
considered a hardship by the tenant. But the termimation of a lease 
is of necessity a time for reconsideration of terms and for revisal 
of rents. When a proprietor has let his land for a period so long as 
nineteen years, he feels that he has a right at the end of it to realise 
any increased value which may belong to that land, whether that 
inerease of value arises out of improvements to which he has con- 
tributed, or to the natural rise in the value of its produce. Accord- 
ingly, whether that value is brought to the test of open competition, 
or whether it is estimated by the judgment of valuators, a readjust- 
ment of rent is always the result, and this is a result which being 
periodically repeated at the end of every lease, tends to raise the 
rental of land and to keep the methods of agriculture up to the 
newest measures of knowledge and of skill. 

I am satisfied that this is the real cause of the higher rental of 
land in Scotland as compared with England—a difference which as 
regards a great part of England is very observable, but does not 
exist in the case of those border counties where the Scotch system 
of leases prevails. 

. I must observe, however, that the good effect of leases can only 

arise in the case of tenants who not only have industry and some 
capital, but whose holdings are of a kind and of an extent which, 
under the local conditions of soil and climate, and of markets and 
produce, are sufficient to exercise that industry to advantage. To 
give leases to tenants whose knowledge and whose industry were 
such as you have heard described as prevalent in the Highlands 
eighty years ago, would be simply to perpetuate a system of agri- 
culture incompatible with any improvement whatever. Even when 
habits of industry have improved and, have become established, hold- 
ings which are too small to support or. to give room for an improved 
husbandry, ought of course not to be kept up under the protection 
of leases. It must always be a local question, where and under 
what conditions small crofts can be permanently held with advantage, 
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In the east of Ross-shire there is a thriving class of crofters who, I 
am informed, hold generally under nineteen years’ leases, and where 
extensive improvements have been effected by this class and by a 
class somewhat higher. And in this les the great mistake made by 
those who advocate either fixity of tenure, or any step towards fixity 
of tenure indiscriminately for all tenants, and especially for the 
cottier tenantry of Ireland, where avery low standard of living is the 
standard of the people, and no want is felt for the comforts of civil- 
zation. Where skill and knowledge and capital are alike unknown 
security of tenure does but increase and perpetuate the worst evils 
in the condition of an agricultural population.. The truth is, that 
the miseries and starvation of the cottier tenantry of Ireland have 
arisen under a system of very long leases, for indefinite terms of 
lives, held by middlemen, who subdivided their farms to a population 
contented if they lived at all on a few potatoes and a little milk. 
And be it remembered that every tenant becomes a middleman who 
has a holding capable of being subdivided, that is, capable of con- 
taining a few more hovels and a few more potato rigs. Long leases 
under such conditions of society have been, and must always be, 
the prolific source and origin of evils which it may take generations 
to remedy. I believe that the emigration which so many are now 
deploring in Ireland, is nothing but the remedy which nature affords 
for a long continued disregard of her economic laws. I shall not 
believe that emigration to be excessive till wages in Ireland rise to 
a higher level, nor until the scramble for potato grounds among a 
pauper tenantry gives place to legitimate competition among a class 
of farmers who have some knowledge and some capital, and whose 
scale of living compels them to demand a reasonable profit. To 
them let leases be given in all cases, and we shall then see in the 
West of Ireland, what we have already seen in the West of Scot- 
land—an improving agriculture and a thriving people. 

But we may well be asked, after the account I have given of the 
Highlands, how it happens that the world has heard so often of 
Higbland distress, and has been appealed to for pecuniary aid in 
relief of that distress? My answer is, that this distress has existed, 
and has existed only, in those districts of the Highlands where the 
old conditions of society have not yet given way before the advance ~ 
of sheep farming or of dairy farming, and those changes in the 
occupation of land which are a necessary step towards an improved 
husbandry. It has arisen exclusively among the old class of small 
crofters, which still exists along the west coast, and especially in the 
Islands. The best way of bringing this home to the mind of the 
Society, will be to exhibit a map of the Highlands, showing where 
that distress existed during the last period in which it attracted 
general notice, viz., during the years of the potato famine. It will be 
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seen at once that the distressed districts are precisely those in which 
the old crofting system is still lmgering. Wherever the crofts have 
‘been consolidated into farms of moderate size, no distress has ever 
arisen from the failure of potatoes. But this is a process which 
cannot be carried into effect without a reduction in the number 
of the people who now derive from the land a scant and precarious 
subsistence. The same conclusion can be drawn from, the facts of 
pauperism as existing at the present moment, and with the view 
of bringing those facts in an authoritative form before the Society, 
IT now add the following memorandum on the subject, kindly fur- 
nished to me by Sir John McNeill, K.C.B., who presides over the 
Poor Law Board in Scotland :— 

“In 1851 the population of Scotland, according to the census 
“ of that year, was 2,888,742, and that of the four principal High- 
“land counties (Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Sutherland), was 
“294,497: | 

“ At 14th May, 1851, the total number of poor on the roll 
“ (including dependents), in all Scotland, was 113,086 (being one 
“pauper to every 25°5 of the population) ; and in the four High- 
“land counties 14,856 (being one pauper in every 19°8 of their 
“ population). 

“In 1861, the population of Scotland was, according to the 
“census of that year, 3,062,294. The increase from 1851 to 1861 
“ was, therefore, at the average annual rate of 17,355, which would 
“give for 1864 a population of 3,114,359. But that of the four 
“ Highland counties was then 275,345, showing an average annual 
“decrease of 1,915, which would give for 1864 a population of 
“¢ 269,600. 

“ At 14th May, 1864, the total number of poor on the roll 
“ (including dependents), was, for all Scotland, 120,705, being one 
‘‘ pauper in every 25°8 of the population; and in the four Highland 
“ counties 13,341, being one pauper in every 20°2 of the population. 

“ In the county of Perth, where the population is, for the most 
‘“yart Highland, and where the decrease of the population during 
“ the ten years referred to was at the average rate of 529 perannum, 
“or 5,291 In ten years; and where, too, the old crofting system, 
“which was in full operation a century ago, has almost ceased to 
“ exist, the proportion of paupers to population, at 14th May, 1864, 
‘“‘ was one in every 25°7, very nearly the average of all Scotland, 
“which at that date was 1 in 25°8. In 1860 it had been 1 in 25 in 
‘ Perthshire. 

“In the county of Argyll, where the decrease of the population, 
“in the ten years referred to, was at the average rate of 922 per 
“annum, and where the old crofting system has been much more 
“extensively maintained, the proportion of paupers to population 
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“was, at the same date, one in every 17°1 of the population. In 
“¢ 1860 it had been 7 in 16°1. 

“In the Mull poorhouse combination, including the parishes of 
“ Ardnamurchan and Morven on the mainland, together with the 
“islands of Mull, Ilona, Tiree and Coll, the estimated population for 
“¢ 1864 is 16,363, and the number of paupers (including dependents), 
“at 14th May, 1864, was 1,250, or 1 in every 13 of the population ; 
“‘ while the proportion in the neighbouring poorhouse combination of 
“ Lorn, with an estimated population of 12,969 in 1864, was, at the 
“same date, 1 in 16°3. In the Isla combination it was 1 in 14°5. 
“In the Lochgilphead poorhouse combination it was 1 in 18*5. In 
“the southern district of Cantire, including the parishes of Saddell 
“and Skipness, Campbelton and Southend, with an estimated popu- 
“lation, in 1864, of 11,148, the proportion was 1 in 18'4. In the 
“ district of Cowal, on the other hand, which touches the lowlands 
“and stretches along the Firth of Clyde, including the parishes of 
‘Dunoon and Kilmun, Inverchaolain, Kilfinnan, Kilmodan, Loch- 
“ goilhead, Strachur and Strathlachlane, with an aggregate estimated 
“ population, in 1864, of 10,035, the proportion of paupers to popu- 
“ lation is only 1 in 30. 


Recapitulation. 
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“ Any one acquainted with the county of Argyll will at once | 
“ perceive that this progressive diminution in the proportion of 
“ paupers to population corresponds closely with the diminution in 
“the proportion of the population depending for subsistence on the 
“produce of small crofts, and that the proportion of paupers 
“increases as we recede from the districts in which the old crofting 
“ system has been superseded, and the system of the more advanced 
“ parts of the country has been established.” 

J will now shortly restate to the Society the facts and conclusions 
which can, I think, be satisfactorily established in regard to the past 
and present economic condition of the Highlands :— 

1. That before the end of the last of the civil wars, the condition 
of the population was one of extreme poverty and frequent. des- 
titution. 

2. That on the close of those wars, and the establishment of a 
settled Government, there was, during half a century, a rapid increase 
of population. 
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3. That this increase was out of all proportion to the means 
_of subsistence. 

4. That the introduction of potato cultivation increased the evil 
of a rapid increase in population, without a corresponding increase 
in skill or industry. 

5. That the emigration of the Highlanders arose as a necessity 
out of this condition of things, and was in itself the first step 
towards improvement. 

6. That the introduction of sheep farming was a pure gain, not 
tending to diminish the area of tillage where tillage is desirable, and 
turning to use for the first time a large part of the whole area of the 
country, which was formerly absolute waste. 

7. That for tbe old bad cultivation of small crofters there has 
been substituted for the most part a middle class of tenantry, 
thriving, holding under lease, and exhibiting all the conditions of 
agricultural prosperity. 

8. That the displacement of population by the introduction ot 
ereat capitalists holding farms of very large value, has not taken 
place in the Highland counties to an extent nearly equal to that in 
which it has taken place in some of the richest counties of Scotland. 

9. That the process which has been going on in the Highland 
counties, of a diminution in the population of the rural districts, is 
the same process which has long ago been accomplished in the other 
counties of Scotland and in England. 

10. That in their case it was also deplored under the same 
economic fallacies—fallacies which are now applied only to the High- 
lands because the process is not yet completed. 

11. That the prosperity of the Highlands will only be complete 
when the process shall have been completed also. 

12. That no part of Scotland, considering the late period at 
which improvement begun, has advanced so rapidly, or given within 
an equal space of time, so large and so solid an addition to the 
general wealth of the country. 
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The Lact and Hostzry Traves of NorrrncHaM, 
By Witttam Ferry, Esq, F.LS., FSS. 


[Read before Section F, British Association, Nottingham, August, 1866. ] 


Tur progress of the town and suburbs of Nottingham in population 
and material wealth during this century has been much advanced by 
the increase of the hosiery and lace manufacturers of the place. In 
regard to the population of Nottingham, from the figures which 
appear in the population returns, much misconception prevails. Not- 
tingham there appears to have a population of about 75,000, that 
is within the limits of the municipal borough only ; while including 
the suburban parishes, which are practically parts of Nottingham, 
there are about 150,000 in all. It has risen from 35,000, the number 
in Fell: 


ie 


The following account of the machine-wrought lace trade in 1865, 
is based on a census made by Mr. Birkin and Mr. Heymann in 1862, 
of the machinery in the business, and given by the former in his 
report to Class 24 in the London Exhibition of that year. At that 
time there were 1,797 circular machines making bobbin net; of these 
200 were at Tiverton, 100 at Barnstaple, 360 at Chard, 500 in 
Derbyshire, and 700 in and near Nottingham. Also 1,588 levers, 
125 traverse warps, 42 pushers, all in Nottingham and its neigh- 
bourhood, making a total, with 353 standing, of 3,552 bobbin net, 
and 400 warp lace frames. Of these 2,149 were making silk lace, 
and 1,450 cotton lace. There were employed on plain net 1,442, and 
on fancy 2,157, the latter beg closer imitations of cushion lace 
than ever before made. Although since 1862 there have occurred 
great fluctuations in demand, and the prices of both silk and cotton 
materials have advanced full 75 per cent., the amount of machinery 
and employment was in 1865 about the same as 1862. The entire 
production continues to be finished and sold in Nottingham, except 
that made at Tiverton, which is of silk, and sold in London. 


Yi. 


The approximate number of hands employed in 1865 is calculated 
upon the account taken by the writer recently of the hands actually 
engaged in making and finishing the production of, lace from a large 
body of bobbin net machines. These, for the whole body of the lace 
machinery, may be thus stated :—goo men employed in 180 shops for 
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making machines, bobbins, carriages, points, guides, combs, needles, 
&¢e., at average wages of 33s. a-week; 10,300 men and youths at 
work in 130 larger factories and in lesser machine shops, 1,800 of 
whom may earn 16s., 5,000 25s., and 3,500 first-class levers’ hands 
35s. a-week on an average. These all work alternate shifts of four 
and five hours each, in the entire day of eighteen hours during which 
the engine is going. 4,200 boys clearing, winding, threading bob- 
bins, 5s. 500 women filling bobbins and overlooking, 12s. — 15,000 
brown net menders, who usually receive nets from factories, and free 
them from foul or uneven threads. It is generally supplementary 
labour to household work, by which 4s. to 8s. may be gained, 
averaging 5s. a-week. 300 men, warpers, 25s.; 300 men, moulders, 
founders, and superintendents of rauclneye 358.3 60 ete g).208.: 
360 porters, 178.; 120 carters, 20s.; go watchmen, &e., 20s.; 260 
steam engineers, 228.; 150 Bidhchers:, 30s.; 100 male esses of lace, 
8s. to 30s.; goo female dressers, 10s.; 1,000 female white menders, 

s.; 500 female lace folders, 10s.; 1,000 paper box makers of both 
Sexes, 78.3 450 warehouse women, 13s.; 250 female overlookers, 153s.; 
100 draftsmen and designers, 40s.; 1,300 warehousemen and clerks 
taking salaries. 


ELT, 


There are employed in each finishing lace warehouse from 6 to 
600 females, as the size and nature of the business may require. The 
number cannot be known except by actual census. They are taken 

from out-door hands in brown mending and other employments on 
lace. The hours are 8 a.m. to 6 or 7 P.m., and the wages are about 
gs. on an average; overtime is paid for. The kinds of work must 
be seen to be understood, but are in general more wearisome than 
heavy. in some of the factories and work-rooms, in lace ware- 
houses, and in dressing-rooms, the heat is sometimes oppressive. In 
general, ventilation is provided for, but hands do not always care to 
make use of it. 


IV. 

There is a far greater number of females employed, sometimes 
from a too early age, in the houses of “mistresses,” often their own 
mothers, upon drawing, scolloping, carding, &c., processes light and 
simple enough, upon goods which have been obtained from finishing 
houses. These young people must exercise care and cleanliness on 
the articles, or they would be spoilt. When returned to the ware- 
house, the mistress receives a price, out of which she takes a portion 
for her labour, risk of damage, fire, light, house room, &c. Some of 
these persons employ as many as twenty young ae The total . 
number cannot be known accurately except by. census. It ‘being 
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considered domestic employment, they are not under registration or 
visitation, except upon complaint made on sanitary grounds. A 
great improvement has been going on in regard to the age at which 
these children begin to do this kind of work, and the hours of their 
daily labour. The change dates from Mr. Grainger’s report on this 
important subject in 1844. 


v 


The remaining department of female labour in connection with 
the machine lace trade, is that of embroiderers with hook or needle, 
tambourers, or lace runners, once amounting to 150,000, now reduced 
to a sixth of that number. Their average weekly earnings in 18386 
was 4s.; now it is doubled, and more for the better kinds of work. 
As fast as the improved machinery produced figured work, nearly 
finished on the machines ready for sale, the lace embroiderers were 
cast aside. About 1840 an immigration set into Nottingham from all 
the districts within fifty miles, to supply the increasing warehouse 
and out-door female labour required in both the lace and hosiery 
trades. There has thus been added to the already preponderating 
female population of the place, 13,000 within the last twenty-six 
years. In these three classes it is computed there are from 90,000 
to 100,000 females, which, added to the 38,000 above enumerated, 
makes a total of about 135,000 employed in the lace trade of Not- 
tingham in 1865. The materials worked up cost about 1,715,000/.; 
the wages and profits amounted to 3,415,000/. or thereabouts; and 
the net returns may be stated at 5,130,000/. 


5 gl 


In the hosiery business of Nottingham, there were at work in 
1865 11,000 narrow hand machines, employing domestically 7,500 
men and 3,500 women and youths, at wages from 6s. to 26s., 
averaging, by the statements of the hands themselves, 10s. 6d. weekly; 
also 4,250 wide hand machines, likewise domestically employing 
4,250 men, from Ios. to 30s., averaging, according to the workmen’s 
statement, 15s. weekly wages. These 15,250 hand frames were 
placed in 4,620 shops, in eighty parishes spread over the county 
of Nottingham. The entire average wages of 42,000 frames at work | 
throughout the whole of the hosiery trade in 1844. was about 6s. 
a-week only. These two classes of Nottinghamshire hand machines, 
it 1s computed, give employment to about 20,000 women and girls 
as winders and seamers, earning 4s. each on an average. There are 
about 1,000 wide power rotary frames, employing 700 men, at from 
208. to 32s.; and about 16,000 girls and women, seamers and winders, 
on an average of 5s. weekly. There are about 1,200 sets of circular 
round power frames improved, employing 500 men and 500 youths, 
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at from 12s. to 35s. weekly; and 1,000 women, getting 12s. to 20s. 
weekly wages. The winders, cutters, menders, and others attached 
‘to these are about 11,000 women and girls, averaging 7s. to 12s. 
a-week. And there are about 400 warp machines making hosiery by 
power, employing 400 men, at 14s. to 35s.; and 200 youths, at 12s. 
to 20s.; besides 400 warpers, &c. (men), gaining about 25s.; and 
also 2,000 women and girls, stitching, &c., at 8s. a-week on an 
average. It is probable that there are 2,000 men employed in 
bleaching, dyeing, &c., and as porters, &c., at 20s. to 35s. weekly ; 
besides 5,000 menders, folders, &c., working in warehouses, at from 
8s. to 12s. weekly. To these must be added the warehousemen and 
clerks in eighty establishments for finishing and sale of goods in 
Nottingham. The Nottingham hosiery business is now believed to 
be giving employment to about 17,000 males and 44,000 females— 
together 61,000 workpeople. The estimated returns amounted in 
1865 to about 3,000,000l. 


VIL. 


The two staple trades of Nottingham, therefore, distributed in 
returns an amount of somewhat more than 8,000,000/. sterling last 
year, and furnished, in the aggregate, employment to nearly 200,000 
workpeople. 


VIII. 


The hosiery hand frames here stated, were enumerated through- 
out the whole trade by my census in 1844; and the results are given 
with much minuteness ina paper read in this Section at the York 
Meeting of the British Association, where the terrible details of 
suffering then, and for forty years previously, endured, caused much 
interest and sympathy. Happily the state of things then described 
is now entirely changed, and the labour of the stocking maker being 
in larger demand than the supply, both employed and employer are 
enjoying an amount of prosperity never before realised, but which, 
we hope, may be long continued. 


IX. 


Tt will be an explanation of some interest to those who are 
strangers to the processes of these trades, to state that the hand- 
knitter of a stocking, if assiduous and clever, will knit 100 loops in 
a minute; and that Lee, on his first machine, made 1,000 of worsted, 
and on his second 1,500 loops of silk per minute. The visitor may 
now see made on the round frame, patented by Brunel in 1816, but 
since modified and improved, mee any effort of the attendant but 
to supply yarn, 250,000 loops of the finest textures made, in various 
colours, per minute, with safety; an advance of 2,500-fold upon the 
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hand-knitter. Also, that while a pillow-lace maker can form five 
meshes per minute by her skilful and pliable fingers, Heathcoat, in 
his first essay upon his bobbin net machine, made 1,000, and, before 
the expiration of his patent, 10,000 of these meshes per minute; a 
man sitting to overlook his machine now, will watch its movements 
producing 50,000 meshes per minute—an increase of 10,000-fold on | 
the cushion labourer’s arduous and painstaking task. The mathe- 
matical nicety of the construction of each of these machines neces- 
sary to their secure working ; the beautiful simplicity of the looping | 
stocking-frames, contrasted with the complexity and rapidity of 
movement through confined spaces of the thousands of bobbins and 
carriages, in the mesh-making and embroidering bobbin net machines, 
will be found to surpass the greater part of the machinery employed 
in any other manufacture whatever. | 


Xx. 


Two or three particular points in connection with the present 
operations of these trades will interest this Section. A hundred 
years ago almost all stockings were widened and narrowed on the 
frame, as they had been by hand knitting, so as to fit the leg and 
foot exactly with neatness and comfort to the wearer. These were 
called full-fashioned hose. Seventy or eighty years ago the practice 
of making goods straight down in the leg first began; these were 
called spurious goods. From that time till 1845 Parliament was on 
several occasions informed that this practice caused distress, and 
applied to to declare this mode of making stockings illegal; but 
these petitions were without legislative result. Brunel’s round 
frame makes knitted sacks without fashion, and the round web is 
~ shaped by scissors and sewn up by stitching machines or hand. One 
head will produce weekly thirty dozen of women’s hose, sold at 3d. to 
6d.apair. At first the manufacture of these goods was hateful to 
the greater portion both of masters and men. So far, however, from 
the trade being ruined by them, it has become better than for a 
century past, in every branch. No doubt very many minds have 
been at work to produce this result; by their efforts we are clothing 
the feet of millions of people, who twenty years ago knew nothing 
of the use of stockings; these will in all probability prove precursors | 
of demand, for the better and more costly articles. At least 30,000 
persons are employed by these round frames. 


ah 


In the working of power lace machines, there is still the anomaly 
of eighteen hours’ continued working of the engine in the midland 
factories. The women and children are now withdrawn from night 
labour. It is more than questionable whether the natural hours of 
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adult male labour might not, if universally adopted, result in, at 
least, equal advantage to the owners of these machines, costly as 
they are, yet working to little profit, and conduce greatly to the 
comfort and morality of the workmen and their families. 


ALT. 


In conclusion, the condition of the children, probably not much 
fewer than 40,000 employed by mistresses, and the circumstances 
attending such numbers being confined so many hours in rooms not 
intended for workshops, would seem to call for authorised inspection, 
and, I think, for registration also. The evidence taken by Mr. White, 
a sub-commissioner, in 1863, upon the subject of the employment of 
children in these trades, and his report thereon, are full of important 
matter; deserving of early practical notice, with a view not only to 
_ these young people working under circumstances more favourable to 
their health and morals, but also to their obtaining a sound educa- 
tion; which, under existing arrangements, is for the most part out 
of the question. 
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A Nortce of Prorsesson J. EH. T. Rogurs’s History of 
AGRICULTURE and Prices in Enetanp, 1259-1400. By 
Wirtt1M Newmanrcna, F.R.S. 


[Delivered before the Statistical Society, 20th November, 1866, and taken from 
the Report of the Proceedings in the “ Insurance Record.’’] 


Mr. Cuatrman—There was presented to the meeting of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress, held in London in 1860, a paper 
entitled “On Methods of Investigation as regards Statistics of 
“Prices and of Wages in the Principal Trades,’’ and it was a 
leading recommendation of that paper that efforts should be made, 
not only in this country, but also in other parts of Hurope, to 
investigate statistically and economically the facts, so far as they 
could be collected, relating to the medieval period of European 
history, beginning about the year 1300 and extending onwards, as 
pointed out in the paper, according to certain lines and according to 
certain divisions, down to the present time. And it was shown in 


that paper— 


« Still speaking of the historical period (1400-1700), it is likely that it may 
not be possible to collect a continuous and authentic body of data sufficient to 
establish decisively more than the two important elements (Category 1) of the 
(1.) Prices of leading kinds of grain. (2.) Wages of common agricultural labour, 
But it is desirable that, as far as practicable, facts should be sought for relating to 
the eight following further heads of inquiry, viz. (Category II). (8.) Price of 
land of different kinds. (4.) Rent of land and interest of money lent on ample 
mortgage. (5.) Rent of houses and cottages. (6.) Prices of horses, cattle, sheep, 
poultry. (7.) Prices of butchers’ meat and other provisions. (8.) Prices of clothes 
and furniture. (9.) Wages of artizan and skilled labour. (10.) Cost and time of 
conveyance from place to place or over given distances. The diversity of cireum- 
stances affecting the money value, from time to time, of all the objects comprised 
under these last eight heads, is so great that it would be futile to attempt any 
classification of them. No more can be said, than that any observation under any 
of these eight heads (Category IT), can be of no scientific use unless it attends — 
carefully to time, place, quantity, quality, and local specialties. The advantage of 
the two inquiries in Category (1) is, that they present the more simple units 
through long periods of years. The price of the leading kinds of grain represents 
the money value of a description of raw produce, which in itself changes but 
slowly as regards quality, and the production of which, through considerable 
intervals of time, implies the application of the same amount and kind of labour, 
skill, and capital. In like manner the wages of the commoner kinds of agricultural 
labour represents, for long periods, the money price of almost the same kind and 
amount of services rendered by labourers seeking employment under the same 
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conditions. The two inquiries in Category (I) may be called, therefore, Funda- 
mental and Scientific, while the larger number of inquiries in Category (II) can 
‘never be more than Jllustrative and Conditional,” . 


Now, Sir, arising out of the suggestions of that paper, which 
were adopted by the Congress of 1860, our friend and fellow 
member, Professor Rogers, of Oxford, was led to direct his attention 
to the archives which are found in Oxford, relating to the prices 
grain and the prices of labour, as connected with some of the older 
foundations there, more especially Merton College and New College, 
from the middle of the thirteenth century—or, rather, from about 
the year 1259—to the beginning of the fifteenth century, or down to 
the year 1400. Professor Rogers found that in the case of Merton 
College, a college founded in 1264, and in the case of New College, 
founded by Wykeham some half century later, that there had been 
preserved on the premises of those colleges a most singularly 
complete series of the actual returns made year by year by the 
bailiffs in charge of the estates of the colleges, of every disburse- 
ment, down even to the smallest fraction, which had taken place in 
the management of the several properties. Professor Rogers, 
finding this to be so, finding that he had presented in these archives 
amass of evidence of the most authentic kind, and made for pur- 
poses of the most business-like character, set himself the formidable 
task of investigating and classifying a very considerable part of these 
returns. Ag happens in these cases, he was led on from step to step 
until what at first was intended to be only a partial investigation 
eradually assumed the dimensions of a complete economical history 
of England, founded on original materials, for the space of one 
hundred and fifty years. Professor Rogers was then led to extend his 
researches to the national records preserved in London—the records 
in Fetter Lane and in the Tower and elsewhere; and by certain 
assistance which was accorded him by the Treasury, he was enabled 
to collect a great number of facts from these national repositories, 
either in corroboration or in extension of the facts which he found at 
Oxford. Professor Rogers has occupied himself steadily for the last 
five years in carrying on these investigations. He proceeded in the 
most careful and scientific manner. Having first got together his facts 
from the original parchments, he classified them, and then, when he 
had classified them, he proceeded to examine and tabulate them ; 
and from these examinations and from these generalisations, which 
arose out of the further process, he was led to enter upon a general 
detail and description of the results arising from the facts them- 
selves. As a consequence of this prolonged. and systematic Jabour, 
the University of Oxford, upon a representation being made to them, 
consented to print the results in the two volumes ate the Bouse 
has now before it. . The work is entitled, “ A History of Agriculture 

202 
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“and Prices in England, from the year after the Oxford Parliament, 
“* 1259, to the commencement of the Continental War, 1798, com- 
‘* piled entirely from Original and Contemporaneous Records, by 
“ James EH. Thorold Rogers, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in 
“ the University of Oxford; Tooke Professor of Hconomic Science 
‘“‘ and Statistics, King’s College, London.’’—Vols. 1 and ii, 1259-1400. 
Now, Sir, my purpose to-night is simply to draw the attention of the 
Society to the appearance of this work, which I think they will be 
disposed to agree with me is one of the most extraordinary, successful, 
and remarkable publications which has ever appeared in connection 
with the application of statistics to illustrations of the economical 
history and progress of a country. In the second volume of this work, 
all the facts are set out in the greatest detail, with the utmost regard 
to accuracy. ‘There are the ngblaal facts themselves, according to the 
language in which they are found recorded upon the original parch- 
ment. There are then abstracts and summaries, and upon these 
abstracts and summaries a preliminary volume of Introduction and 
description is founded, and that introductory volume constitutes 


probably the most valuable and accurate contribution which has been’ 


made to the economical history of any country in the medieval 
period. JI will take the liberty of reading to the Society a 
few passages from the first volume, from which you will see the 
use which Professor Rogers has made of the facts so carefully 
and so laboriously collected. Now, the great advantage of the 
investigation upon which Professor Rogers has entered, is that 
we have presented to us an economical history of the one hundred 
and fifty years from 1250 down to 1400, not founded upon the 
rhetorical, or exaggerated, or partial representations of chroniclers, 
but the history ae the country is really written from matonels 
furnished by the daily transactions of the people themselves. 
Professor Rogers tells us, and with a degree of certainty which 
we have not attained before,—he tells us that from the inves- 
tigations he has made, extending over a considerable part of the 
country, he finds the rate of increase in agriculture was so much; 
and, arguing from that rate of increase, he is able to deduce con- 
clusions as regards the population of England during the period in 


question, upon a mass of evidence’ which is entirely new. He says, 


for example, speaking of the quantity of land under the plough, at 
p. 55 of his first volume— 


‘«‘ There is a general impression, which must needs be vague, and is, I believe, 
founded solely on antecedent probabilities, that the area of arable land in England 
five hundred years ago was much less'than at present. I cannot agree with such a 
_ notion for several reasons, though, as I have said above, I'am willing to allow a 
deduction for the less settled parts of the country, as well as for those which were 
liable to plundering incursions. Let it be admitted that some land has been 
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broken up which was never put under the plough till the last fifty years; and we 

must set against it that which has been turned into pasture, and occupied by the 
growth of towns. In medieval times, a park or pleasure ground in the neighbour- 

hood of a mansion was unknown. Cultivation was carried on up to the very doors 
of the house, the more so, perhaps, as proximity to the master’s abode was an 
element of security for the crop. If we walk in the grounds of a modern English 

park, now laid out in grass, we may often see the marks of ancient culture in ridge 

and furrow. Great part, for instance, of the land near Belvoir Castle is of this 
kind. The Lords de Ros, who then possessed the castle, assuredly cultivated the 

whole of the southern valley. Thousands of acres have been laid down in meadow 

which, centuries ago, bore crops of corn. Similarly, thousands of acres in the 

suburbs of ancient towns are now built over, but once were used for growing 

corn. In the Holywell estate, on the north side of Oxford, every parcel of ground 

that could be cultivated was occupied. Thus, in 1341, the fields on this manor 

are designated as Spital Furlong, Hithe Furlong, Street Furlong, Middle Furlong, 

Brere Furlong, Austin Furlong, Frogmore, the Gores, the space before the gate of 
the court-house, the little Butts, the piece by the manse of the Austin Friars, and 

that near the garden; all these been sown with corn. England has been alter- 

nately a corn-growing and a grazing country; in the period before us it was 

eminently the former. A considerable portion of the corn grown on the lord’s 

estate was absorbed in the payment of wages to carters, ploughmen, shepherds, ‘and 

the like. The customary allowance of farm servants on the estates of the 

fourteenth century is one quarter every eight or ten weeks, besides money wages. 

Supposing the servant were married, this would give five or six as the number of the 

household, each of whom was provided with the material for food by the labour of the 

head of the family. And I conclude that there were generally as many people 

existent in this country in the fourteenth century as there were, on an average, 

quarters of corn to feed them with. And furthermore, I think that, judging from 

the evidence before us, the rate of increase was not more than four times. At 

present it is probably fifteen times, taking one wheat crop with another. But if 
the present population of England and Wales produces, as it most likely does, 

fifteen millions of quarters yearly, and imports five, ‘in order that its twenty 

millions should subsist, and we deduct one-fuurth of the area now cultivated, the 
wheat produced in England five hundred years ago would not have sufficed for 
more than two and a half to three millions. But though, subject to the deduction 
made above, it seems likely that the area of land under the plough was not less than - 
at present, it does not follow that wheat crops were as frequent ; on the contrary, 

it is certain that by the system of fallows they must have been rarer. If, under 
these circumstances, one-fifth less wheat land was annually cultivated, the estimate 
of the population would be diminished by another half million ; and when we take 
into account the absence of the most familiar among our present vegetables, and 
consider how important a part they fulfil in the subsistence of the people, we may 
perhaps be justified in a further reduction of another half million; and may set the 
population at no more than one and a-half millions, even at its fullest time, that is 
before the pestilence. But whether the number of the English and Welsh people 
in the fourteenth century was one and a-half, or two, or even two and a-half 
millions, it is certain that the rate of production precludes the possibility of its 
being more than the highest estimate.” 


Now, the point to which I desire to draw the attention of the 
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Society in this passage is the important fact arising out of these 
investigations in detail, that the rate of increase was not more than 
four times during the medieval period, and that that rate of increase 
has now risen to fifteen times ; and, arguing from this fact, of which 
there is abundant evidence, the conclusion is irresistible that the 
population of England could not have been, as Professor Rogers says, 
more than the number which he sets down. Now, to turn to 
another passage. Here is a passage founded upon the statistics of 


the wool tax, which was granted to Edward III in 1840. He 


Savs :— 


* On Saturday, the 19th February, 1340, the Commons granted the King 
30,000 sacks of wool on certain conditions. It must not be supposed that the tax 
was paid in kind. The price of wool at this time, as will be seen below, was 
about 47. the sack in money of the time; that is, about 12. in actual weight of 
silver. It will be seen, on turning to the table of taxes, vol. ii, p. 563, i., that the 
tax was paid in money on the Cambridge estate of Merton College, In the table 
annexed it will be seen that an assessment of a portion of the wool tax is given for 
the several counties in England, Cheshire and Durham excepted. The calculation 
of the burden to be borne by each contributary is exceedingly minute, being 
reckoned to quarters of pounds. In order to determine the proportion in which 
wealth was distributed in England just before the middle of the fourteenth century, 
I have taken the present area of each county, and divided the area by the contri- 
butions. I may be permitted to observe that when the fractional parts of a sack 
exceed thirteen stones, I have reckoned the sacks by a unit more; when they fall 
below I have omitted them entirely.” , 


The Society will see the exceeding care and minuteness with 
which the whole process is worked out. He goes on— 


“ Norfolk will be seen to be by far the richest county. It was in these days 
the site of the woollen manufacture, and its population was continually increased 
by immigrations of Flemings, by whom no doubt that relation was kept up with 
their native country which served to associate the interests of Edward with those 
of Arteveldt. But besides the wealth produced in this county consequent on the 
rise of its manufacturing industry, its ports were frequented by ships bearing 
foreign produce, and Yarmouth, Lynn, and Blakeney were frequently mentioned as 
“places at which foreign trade was carried on. On the other hand, the West and 
North Ridings of Yorkshire, with Lancashire, were the poorest counties, contri- 


buting less to the acreage than any other divisions. Cumberland, Hereford, | 


Cornwall, Northumberland (excluding Newcastle, which is separately assessed), 
Salop, Devon, and Westmoreland, all contribute less than a sack to 3,000 acres. 
But the southern, south midland, and eastern counties were generally wealthy, the 
richest after Norfolk being Middlesex (excluding London), and Oxfordshire. Time 
has reversed ‘these conditions, &c.”’ 


And then follow the particulars upon which that statement is 
founded. I turn to another passage, in which he takes up the 
evidence furnished by an assessment of the town of Colchester to 


=e —P 
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a certain tax about the middle of the fourteenth century. He 
Says :— 

“These accounts purport to be a valuation for the purpose of assessing a tax 
on the inhabitants, and the names, and in some degree the occupations, of the 
contributors are given. Five years intervene between the first and second roll, but 
Iam disposed to think that the first roll must be imperfect, as only two hundred and 
fifty-one persons are reckoned in it, while three hundred and ninety-one are found 
in the second. The last roll is probably complete, and reckoning five to a family, 
the inhabitants of Colchester and its neighbouring vills were probably about 
two thousand. The valuation given is, with perhaps the exception of corn and a 
- few other prices, factitious, that is, the articles are estimated considerably below 
their ordinary value. Wheat is valued at 6s. 8d., rye at 5s., barley, peas, and 
beans at 4s., oats at 2s. Salt and iron are also at ordinary prices, the one at 743d. 
the bushel, the other at 2s. 6d. the hundred. Wool, fat, seacoal, and lime are also 
rated at ordinary prices. But cattle and domestic furniture are greatly below their 
average values. Oxen are valued at 6s. 8d., bulls and cows at 5s., pigs and calves 
at 1s., affri at 3s., sheep and lambs at 8d.and 6d. These rates are far less than any 
real price; and the estimate made of household furniture is equally low. According 
to the first roll the clergy were nine; the landowners, apparently possessing what 
we should call independent means, were seven; tanners were eleven; shoemakers 
thirteen ; general merchants (mercatores) nine; fishmongers six; butchers five ; 
bakers four. Besides these we find the following occupations; alemen, barber, 
dealer, dyer, fancer, farrier, fishmonger, fuel dealer, fuller, glazier, glover, linen- 
draper, miller, seacoal dealer, charcoal dealer, parchment maker, rope dealer, tailor, 
smith, weaver. It is not possible to decide on the occupation of eighty-nine persons 
assessed to the tax. The description of persons contributing to the assessment of 
1301 is far more varied, though there are two hundred and twenty-nine persons 
whose occupation is not specially designated.” 


I will not trouble the Society by reading more of these passages. 
i have read quite sufficient to show that, by means of the facts 
collected by Professor Rogers in the way I have pointed out, he has 
been able to construct probably the first really economical history of 
our own or of any European country. He has been enabled to compile 
a history of the one hundred and fifty years from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the beginning of the fifteenth centuries entirely from 
statistical evidence, furnished by actual business transactions during 
that period. He has been enabled to compile a history so authentic, 
so full, and so minute that, so far as my knowledge extends, it is not 
easy to find any equal to it, either in this country or any other. 
’ Now, Sir, the general result of this most extraordinary labour, which 
has been undertaken by our fellow member, amounts really to this, 
that by the application of purely scientific means to the extraordinary 
collection of data which he has been fortunate enough to find at 
Oxford and elsewhere, he has placed before us a series of facts and a 
series of deductions upon those facts of the utmost possible value in an 
economical sense. Professor Rogers has been enabled to show that 
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the product of the soil was according to a certain rate of increase, and 
assuming that rate of increase, it is perfectly certain the population 
could not have been more than a certain assigned number. He has 
been enabled to show also that the effect of the pestilence, the effect 
of the “ Black Death,’ which prevailed in Western Europe in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, was such as to produce, in a short 
space of time, a complete economical revolution ; that the wages of 
labour rose in such a degree that it became no longer profitable for 
the owners of estates to cultivate them by bailiff supervision. The 
estates had to be placed in the hands of middlemen, and from that 
cause arose in a great measure the foundation of the yeoman class of 
the country. He has also, by his investigations, been enabled to 
trace, in a manner quite surprising to those persons who have not 
had the opportunity of seeing these volumes, the course of events 
which mark the great change which took place in this country from 
the time of Edward I down to the close of the reign of Henry IV 
and the later kings. I consider that it was only due to the Society 
that this most remarkable labour on the part of one of its members 
should be brought under its attention at its first meeting; and 
I trust the Society will agree with me in thinking that Professor 
Rogers is entitled to our warm commendations for having afforded, 
upon so extensive a scale and in so complete a manner, an example of 
the principles for which we have always contended in this room— 
namely, the capability of statistics, when properly applied, and when 
handled in a philosophical manner, of constituting the best history 
which can be framed of the real progress and of the real condition 
of a country. 


' 
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Ir a Roman emperor, in the most prosperous age of the empire, 
had commanded a history to be written of that wonderful system 
of roads which consolidated the Roman power, and carried her laws 
and customs to the boundaries of the accessible world, it would have 
afforded a just subject for national pride. The invention and per- 
fecting of:the art of road making, its sagacious adoption, by the 
State, its engineering triumphs, its splendid roads through Italy, 
through Gaul, through Spain, through Britain, through Germany, 
through Macedonia, through Asia Minor, through the chief islands 
of the Mediterranean, and through Northern Africa; all these 
would have been recounted as proofs of Roman energy and mag- 
nificence, and as introducing a new instrument of civilisation, and 
creating a new epoch in the history of mankind. 

A similar triumph may fairly be claimed by Great Britain. The 
Romans were the great Road-makers of the ancient world—the 
English are the great Railroad-makers of the modern world. The 
tramway was an English invention, the locomotive was the produc- 
tion of English genius, and the first railways were constructed and 
carried to success in England. We have covered with railroads the 
fairest districts of the United Kingdom, and developed railways in our 
colonies of Canada and India. But we have done much more than 
this, we have introduced them into almost every civilised country. 
Belgian railways were planned by George Stephenson. The great 
French system received an important impulse from Locke. In 
Holland, in Italy, in Spain, in Portugal, in Norway, in Denmark, 
in Russia, in Egypt, in Turkey, in Asia Minor, in Algeria, in the 
West Indies, and in South America Englishmen have led the way in 
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railway enterprise and construction. To this day, wherever an 
undertaking of more than ordinary difficulty presents itself, the aid 
is invoked of English engineers, English contractors, English navvies, 
and English shareholders; and a large portion of the rails with 
which the line is laid, and the engines and rolling stock with which 
it is worked are brought from England. 

To Englishmen the annals of railways must always be of the 
highest interest, and I trust that the brief inquiry upon which I am 
about to enter, will not be deemed a waste of labour. I propose to 
examine into the extension of railways at home and abroad; to show 
the rate at which it is proceeding; the expenditure which it has 
cost; and its vast commercial results. The practical questions will 
follow whether the construction of railways in the United Kingdom 
has reached its proper limit? Are we over-railroaded, as some 
assert, so that railways ought to be discouraged? Or are we under- 
railroaded, so that fresh railways ought to be invited? Are other 
nations passing us in the race of railway development ? And lastly, 
can any improvements be introduced into our railway legislation ? 


Il.— Railways in the United Kingdom. 


So far as roads are concerned, the dark ages may be said to have 
lasted from the evacuation of Britain by the Romans in 448, to 
the beginning of the last century. During the whole. of that 
period nothing could be more barbarous or impassable than English 
highways. The Scotch rebellions first drew attention to the neces- 
sity of good roads. The first step was to establish turnpikes, with 
their attendant waggons and stagecoaches; superseding the long 
strings of packhorses which up to that time had been the principal 
means of transport. The second step was to render navigable the 
rivers which passed through the chief seats of industry. The third, 
which commenced later in the century, was to imitate the rivers by © 
canals, and to construct through the north and centre of England, a 
net work of 2,600 miles of water communication, at an outlay 
of 50,000,000/. sterling. But roads and canals combined were 
insufficient for the trade of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and bitter 
complaints were made of expense and delay in the transmission 
of their goods. } 

The desired improvement came from the mining districts. Since 
the year 1700 it had been the custom to use wooden rails for the 
passage of the trucks. About the year 1800 Mr. Outram, in Derby- 
shire, laid down iron rails upon stone sleepers, and the roads so 
constructed took from him the name of Outram’s Ways or Tram- 
ways. About the year 1814, the ingenuity of mining engineers 
developed the stationary steam -engine into a rude locomotive, 
capable of drawing heavy loads at the rate of four or five miles an 
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hour. It was proposed to construct a public railway on this prin- 
ciple between Stockton and Darlington. After much delay the 
line was opened by George Stephenson in 1825, and the experiment 
was successful as a goods line—unsuccessful, from its slowness, as a 
passenger line. The next experiment was the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway, projected as a goods line to accommodate the 
increasing trade of those two places, which was crippled by the high 
rates of the canal and navigation. Before the railway was com- 
pleted, another great improvement had taken place in the construc- 
tion of locomotives, by the discovery of the multitubular boiler, ’ 
which immensely increased the volume of steam, and the speed 
attainable. 

The opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway on 15th 
September, 1830, was the formal commencement of the railway era. 
On that day the public saw for the first time immense trains of 
carriages loaded with passengers, conveyed at a rate of more than 
fifteen miles an hour, a speed which was largely exceeded in sub- 
sequent trials. The desideratum was at length obtained, viz., the 
conveyance of large masses of passengers and goods with ease and 
rapidity ; and it was seen that the discovery must revolutionise the 
whole system of inland communication. 

The public feeling was strangely excited. Commercial men and 
men of enterprise were enthusiastic in favour of the new railways 
and eager for their introduction all over the country. But the 
vested interests of roads and canals, and landed proprietors who 
feared that their estates would be injured, together with the great 
body of the public, were violently prejudiced against them. Kail- 
ways had to fight their way against the most strenuous opposition. 
I quote from the ‘Life of Robert Stephenson,” the engineer of the 
London and Birmingham line :— 

“In every parish through which Robert Stephenson passed, he 
“was eyed with suspicion by the inhabitants, and not seldom 
“menaced by violence. The aristocracy regarded the irruption as 
“an interference with territorial rights. The humbler classes were 
“not less exasperated, as they feared the railway movement would 
‘injure those industrial interests by which they lived. In London, 
“journalists and pamphleteers distributed criticisms which were 
“ manifestly absurd, and prophecies which time has signally falsified.’? 
—Vol. i, p. 169. 

The city of Northampton was so vehement in its opposition, that 
the line was diverted to a distance of five miles, through the Kilsby 
Tunnel, to the permanent injury both of the city and railway. The 
bill was thrown out in Parliament, and only passed in the following 
session by the most lavish expenditure in buying off opposition. 

Other lines were soon obtained in spite of the same vehement 
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hostility. The Grand Junction Railway from Liverpool to Birming- 
ham, was passed in 1833. The Hastern Counties Railway was sanc- 
tioned in 1834. Jt was launched asa 1g per cent. line. It is said 
that a wealthy banker in the eastern counties made a will, leaving 
considerable property to trustees to be expended in parlamentary 
opposition to railways. The Great Western was thrown out in 
1834, but passed in 1835. The London and Southampton, now the 
London and South Western, was proposed in 1832, but was not 
sanctioned till 1834. 

In 1886 came the first railway mania. Up to this time the 
difficulty had been to pass any bill at all, now competing schemes 
began to be brought before Parliament. Brighton was fought for by 
no less than five companies, at a total expenditure of 200,000/. The 
South Eastern obtained its Act after a severe contest with the Mid 
Kent and Central Kent. Twenty-nine Bills were passed by Parlia- 
ment authorising the construction of 994 miles of railway. In the 
autumn the mania raged with the greatest violence. “There is 
“ scarcely,’ said the “Edinburgh Review,’ “a practicable line 
“‘ between two considerable places, however remote, that has not 
“ been occupied by a company ; frequently, two, three, or four rival 
‘lines have started simultaneously.’ The winter brought a crash, 
and the shares of the best companies became almost unsaleable. — 

In 1845 most of the great lines had proved a success. The 
London and Birmingham was paying 10 per cent., the Grand 
Junction 11 per cent., the Stockton and Darlington 15 per cent., 
and railway shares were on an average at 100 per cent. premium. 
The railway mania broke out with redoubled violence; railways 
appeared an El Dorado. The number of miles then open was 2,148. 
The number of miles sanctioned by Parliament in the three follow- 
ing sessions wasS— 





Miles. 

ES Oe secaccasvatnesauhin cal cenik iaat SEMA os de aia tetra nee 2,700 
” BEY 4 igarhuaehaniig wermaeam echeiae, ano ceereweh keene 4,538 
TET SccaneGieos Nae aaNT a Croke NE eee aaa eae aanckcvanes 15354 
Votalsscwsiietn Mireicacania 8,592 





Had all these lines been constructed, we should have had in 1852: 
more than 10,700 miles of railway, a number which was not actually 
reached till 1861, or nine years later. But the collapse in’ 1846 was 
so severe, that an Act was passed for the purpose of facilitating 
the dissolution of companies, and a ijarge number of lines were 
abandoned, amounting, it is said, to 2,800 miles. 

Railway extension was now menaced with a new danger. The 
effect of the panic was so great, and the losses on shares so severe, 
that the confidence of the public was destroved. Besides this, as 
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the new lines were opened, the dividends gradually decreased till the 
percentage of profit on capital expended had gone down from 5% per 
cent. in 1845 to 33 in 1849 and 33 in 1850, leaving scarcely any- 
thing for ordinary shareholders. As a consequence, shareholders 
lines were at an end. But since 1846 a new custom had been gain- 
ing ground of the amalgamation of smaller into larger companies. 
I may instance the North Eastern Company, which now consists of 
twenty-five originally independent railways. In this manner eleven 
powerful companies had been formed, which divided the greater part 
of England between them. ‘The competition between these com- 
panies for the possession of the country was very great, and by 
amalgamations, leases, guarantees, and preference stocks, they 
financed a large number of lines which otherwise could not have 
been made. In this manner the construction of railways between 
1850 and 1858 progressed at the rate of nearly 400 miles a year. 

But towards the end of 1858 the great companies had exhausted 
their funds and ardour, and proposed terms of peace. The technical 
phrase was “that the companies required rest.” Again, it seemed 
probable that railway extension would be~checked. But another 
state of things arose. ‘Twenty years of railway construction had 
brought forward many great contractors, who made a business of 
financing and carrying through lines which they thought profitable. 
The system had grown up gradually under the wing of the com- 
panies, and it now came to the front, aided by a great improve- 
ment in the value of railway property, on which the percentage 
of profits to capital expended had gradually risen from 34 per cent. 
in 1850 to 44 in 1860. The companies also found it their interest 
to make quiet extensions when required by the traffic of the 
country. Thus railway construction was continued in the accele- 
rated ratio of more than 500 miles a-year. The following table 
gives a summary of the rate of progress from 1845 to 1865 :— 


United Kingdom.— Miles Constructed. 
















prs, Average Number 
Miles Opened. Opened 
per Annum. 
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During the same period the percentage of profit to capital expended 
was as follows :— 


Per Cent. 
SD. ~ oo sz apt Sigalsoniebivais a enBan tee Rea ae Raa 5°48 
DDO - ‘sptncsueet eaeai eck sos eee cae onem eae ees tote ee 2°25 
i aie ta A ot ot Tovretbe bt 92 pete Rein tse ts 3°90 
TOs REE, APE Soeeeeen eee meenenean ee mete soeee 4°39 
Leh AA ERR RAS CE At amr S cc Mie chet Emm 4°46 


The latter table, which is abridged from an annual statement in 
“‘ Herepath’s Journal,’ scarcely gives an idea of the gradual 
manner in which the dividends sank from their highest point in 
1845 to their lowest in 1850, and of their equally gradual recovery 
from 1850 to 1860 and 1865. The main results of the two tables 
are, 1st, the close connection between the profit of one period, and 
the average number of miles constructed in the next five years; 
and, 2nd, the fact that the construction of railways in the United 
Kingdom has been steadily increasing since 1855, and is now more 
than 500 miles per annum. 

The number of miles authorised by Parliament during the last 
six years is stated in the “ Railway Times ”’ to be as follows :— 





Year, Miles. 
GGL. sicsaueanorinn sine he casera am eoeante Lot awe 1,332 
ARR SIRENS CERI REP INNS bn 5 Dr RN 809 
6 
DS ay scecait oc ea reetcamstamiatinene etuseeN irs vedin treet eatin 795 
"G4: RAE aR eee anc na oer 1,329 
Gh SGU RRO RO a 1,996 
G6. ccurtaaleradrretitiorh. ation tamed 1,062 
75323 
PMOLELO:. sevavtacdeeravscasiapassesavirs 1 1,220 





Hence the miles authorised by Parliament for the last six years 
have been double the number constructed; and there must be 
about 3,500 miles not begun or not completed, a number sufficient 
to oceupy us for fully seven years, at our present rate of con- 
struction. 

Such is a brief summary of the history of railway extension in 
Great Britain and Ireland. It may be thrown into five periods :— 
. The period of experiment, from 1820 to 1830. 
. The period of infancy, from 1830 to 1845. 
. The period of mania, from 1845 to 1848. 
, Lhe period of competition by great Companies, from 1848 to 


Ow 0 DD 


1859. 


Xn 


. The period of contractors’ lines and Companies extensions, 
from 1859 to 1865. 


nA 
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II.—Distribution of Railways in the United Kingdom. 


_ The returns of the Board of Trade to the end of 1865, give the 
following distribution of the 13,289 miles then open :— 























Double Lines. Single Lines. ve ce 
England and Wales ........ 6,081 S70) .) 9,251 
COUN Fes essccasennrstenss 946 1,254 252,00 
PGT 0s ssatvaniantteeieeane 476 1,362 1,838 
7,503 5,786 13,289 


Hence there is a considerable preponderance of double lines over 
single lines in England, and of single lines over double in Scotland 
and Ireland. 

The following table shows which country has the greatest length 
of railways in proportion to its area :— 

















Area in Square Miles 
: Railway Mileage. per 
Square Miles. Mile of Railway. 
England and Wales ........ 57,812 9,251 6525 
SIUC Ee a Seem ae A 30,715 2,200 Lae 
droid. toast onda. 32,512 1,838 17-7 





So that England and Wales have a mile of railway for every six and 
a-half square miles of country—being the highest proportion in the 
world—while Scotland has less than half that accommodation, and 
Treland little more than one-third. 

The following table shows which country has the greatest length 
of railway in proportion to population :— 





| 

















Population : ; Population 
f Railway Mileage. er 
in 1860. Mile of Railway, 
England and Wales ........ 20,228,497 9,251 | 2,186 
COMBE cn ctatzretsakraiidesas'evoines 3,096,808 2,200 1,409 
LG dae ean ale Ber RRE A SERN 5,850,309 1,838 oho? 





So that Scotland, a thinly inhabited country, has the greatest rail- 
way mileage in proportion to her population, and we shall afterwards 
find that she stands at the head of all European countries in this 
respect. 
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The manner in which this railway mileage is distributed through 
England, deserves some attention. A railway map will show that the 
general direction of English lines is towards the metropolis. London 
is a centre to which nearly all the main lines converge. Every large 
town is, in its degree, a centre of railway convergence. For example, 
look at the lines radiating from Leeds, from Hull, from Birmingham, 
or from Bristol. But all those lesser stars revolve, so to speak, 
round the Metropolis as a central sun. 

A great deal may be learnt of the character and political state 
of a country from the convergence of its railway lines. Centralising 
France concentrates them all on Paris. Spain, another nation of 
the Latin race, directs her railways on Madrid. Italy shows her 
past deficiency of unity, and want of a capital, by her straggling 
and centreless railroads. Belgium is evidently a collection of 
co-equal cities without any prepomderoene focus. Germany betrays 
her territorial divisions by the multitude of her railway centres. 
Austria, on the contrary, shows her unity by the convergence of her 
lines on Vienna. The United States of America prove their federal 
independence by the number of their centres of radiation. 

The national character of the English nation may be traced in 
the same way. Though our railways point towards London, they 
have also another point of convergence—towards Manchester and 
the great port of Liverpool. The London and North Western, the 
Great Northern (by the Manchester, Shefheld, and Lincolnshire 
line), the Great Western and the Midland run to Manchester and 
Liverpool from the south. The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire railway, the London and North Western Yorkshire and Carlisle 
lines, and the network of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
converge on them from the east and north. The London and North 
Western Welsh railways, and the Mid Wales and South Wales lines 
communicate with them from the west. Thus. our railway system 
shows that Manchester and Liverpool are the manufacturing and 
commercial capitals of the country, as London is its monetary and 
political metropolis, and that the French centralisation into a single 
creat city does not exist in England. 

Tt remains to describe the great eaten into which the English 
railways have been amalgamated. There are in England twelve 
great companies, with more than 14,000,000/. each of capital, which 
in the aggregate comprise nearly seven-eighths of our total mileage 
and capital. They divide the country into twelve railway Moers, 
generally well defined, but sometimes intermingled in Pie most 
intricate manner. They may be classified into the following seven 


districts :— 


, 
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Capital Expended. 





Miles Open. 








———— 











1. North Western District— £ 
London and North Western Railway ............ 1,306 53)%10,000 
2. Midland District— 
Midland: Railyra ypsigsist...ijecsttaiivisns qetiranaids 677 26,103,000 
3. North Eastern District— 
Great Northern Railway” ........cdsnshelddloun 422 18,200,000 
North Eastern ep ee etna on 1,221 41,158,000 
4. Mersey to Humber District— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway..........0.. 403 21,114,000 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 246 
IURINGOY ica Kacgte tocar eau i 
5. Hastern District— 
Great Eastern Railway.......... hea nesveses 709 2.33574;000 
6. South Hastern District— 
South Hastern. Ratlway.......csjccsccssosessssereeee 319 18,626,000 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway ........ 175 14,768,000 
London and Brighton Railway  ......sseseeee 294: 14,561,000 
7. South Western District— 
London and South Western Railway .......... 500 16,364,000 
Great Western, Railway .cccisscrncorsoosnensiseiiort® 1,292 47,630,000 
Meibeibs i544 kesietintasncs Seckeon geese 7,564 309,421,000 





In Scotland there are three great companies :— 





D| 
Miles Open. Capital Expended. 








1. South Hast Coast— & 
North British Hau ay: .. sissscvssssarssessssocseasovaress|; 732 17,802,000 
2. Central District— 
Cal6GONgAT A RAUWAT. .ccssencosinacsivasersresseroertiaconse: 561 14,797,000 
3. South West Coast— 
Glasgow and South Western iscocrvceerrcerees 249 5,603,000 
Vota” etcetera eee 1,542 38,202,000 





which include three-fourths of the whole mileage and capital of 
Scotch railways. 
In Ireland there are only two large companies :— 





Miles Open. Capital Expended. 








1. South Western District— £ 
Great Southern and Western sisscccsrsesrccsreres . 420 8,712,000 
2. Midland District— 
Midland Great Western’ | ii. ssscesesssssccievsiscscesses 260 3,625,000 
ED Oa chasers we sctuininn dh dat teat has 680 9,337,000 
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which embrace rather more than two-fifths of the capital and mile- 
age. 

The above figures are taken from “ Herapath’s Railway Journal,’ 
made up very nearly to the present time. 

The following table shows the average gross receipts and net 
profits for three years, for the United Kingdom, and also the 
dividends paid on ordinary stock in the above great companies, 
except the London, Chatham, and Dover :— 


Average Receipts and Dividends per Cent. 





1857. 1861. 1865. 

FTORE POCOIING Fs viciecsesicssenctus ordnaty arent 7°87 8°27 8°57 

IN Gb. WPOREG ..< caatroneeriqisanciesdennaarees 4°19 4°30 4°46 
Dividends of great Companies— 

Le BM QUGI YW sites cesrroetnasinves 400 4°45 4°65 

MP TSCGUCD:. csbasozacaathee cdeassncnadeeeOpereen 4°55 4°90 5°70 

FFE B EE Sos ashe iseasacne Me ecsannentieetitens 5°00 5°00 3°56 

Average dividends............0.. 4°51 4°78 4°64 





1V.— Cost of Railways in the United Kingdom. 


The total capital authorised and expended, up to the end of 1865, 
is given in the Board of Trade Returns, as follows, including the 
companies estimated for who have not made a return :— 





Capital Authorised. 
£ 
SUDRLUGS |. .cccaserancueewad bathed watanermmeaneueat 4345457,000 
LOADS, Hither nucincsteenti natant 143,968,000 
ge gs ne MEP Na eae 578,425,000 
Capital Expended. 
& 
Debenture Capital— 
Stock SAN caches £13,812,000 
Mortgages. scisiwvsesisvsveroags 98,059,000 
—————_ 111,871,000 
Preference Capital vscscsarserdsivnvisensmenac: 194,517,008 
Ordinary 5\), Vadseciengsuveersenmunboneataneere 220,033,000 
456,421,000 





Hence the following conclusions :— 

1. The capital expended is more than half as large as the 
national debt. 

2. The debenture and preference captal, which are practically 
first and second mortgages of railway property, amounted, in 1865, 
to more than half the whole capital expended. 
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So that railway property is virtually mortgaged to the debenture 
and preference capitalist for about half its value. 

The preference capital has for some years been steadily increas- 
ing, while the ordinary capital has remained almost stationary. 
During 1865, the preference capital increased by 19,615,000l., while 
the ordinary capital only increased 4,650,000/. As the old com- 
panies almost always increase their capital by preference stock, I 
anticipate that in seven or eight years the debenture and preference 
= will have risen to two-thirds of the capital expended. 

. The unissued or unpaid capital was, in 1864, 95,000,0001. 
This ireokicd largely in 1865, by the great number of miles autho- 
rised in that year, and in the return for that year is 122,000,000. 

The expenditure was, in 1864, divided between the three king- 
doms in the following proportious including non-returning com- 
panies :— 

















Cost per Mile 
Capital Expended. of 
Railway. 
£& £ 
England and Wales ............ 379,605,000 41,033 
COMA cans ses cane decals os sdcacies a 50,206,000 22,820 
PO aos si chittancesscseeiwuareatets 26,394,000 14,360 





Thus Ireland has made her railways for one-third the cost, and 
Scotland for little more than half the cost of the English railways— 
a result which might be partly expected from their larger proportions 
of single lines, the greater cheapness of land, and in Ireland the 
lower wages of labour. 

But the English expenditure is the highest in the world, and has 
given rise to severe remarks on the wastefulness of ie English 
system. Let us examine the causes of expense. 

1. The English expenditure includes, on a probable estimate, no 
less than 40,000,000/. sterling absorbed by metropolitan mt atte 
and termini. [his of itself 4,500/. per mile on the 8,890 miles 
constructed. 

It also includes very large sums for termini in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, and other great towns, far 
beyond what is paid in continental cities. 

2. The English expenditure also includes considerable capital for 
docks, as at Grimsby, where 1,000,000/. was laid out by the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, and at Hartlepool, 
where 1,250,000/. was spent by a company now merged in the North 


Eastern. 
2P2 
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It also includes in many instances capital expended on steamers 
and capital for the purchase of canals. 

3. The counties whose trade and population is greatest, and which 
are most thickly studded with railways, as Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Glamorgan, are exceedingly hilly, and necessitate heavy 
embankments, cuttings, and tunnels, which enormously increase the 
cost of construction. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway has 
cost 52,400. per mile for the whole of its 403 miles. Had those 
counties been as flat as Belgium, the company might probably have 
saved something like 20,000/. per mile, or 8,000,000l. sterling. The 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, even after deduct- 
ing 1,000,000/. for the docks of Grimsby, have spent 53,000/. per 
mile. <A flat country might have saved them a similar sum per mile, 
or 5,000,000/. sterling. 

4. England, as the inventor of railways, had to buy experience 
in their construction. Other nations have profited by it. There is 
no doubt that our present system of lines could now be made at 
very much less than their original cost. In addition, we have paid 
for experiments, such as the broad gauge and the atmospheric 
railway. 

5. The great preponderance of double lines over single (6,081 
miles against 3,170), has largely increased the expense as compared 
with the single lines which predominate in other countries. | 

6. The price of land in a thickly populated country like England, 
must necessarily be higher than in the more thinly inhabited 
continental countries. But beyond this, English landowners, in the 
first vehement opposition to railways, acquired the habit of being 
bought off at high prices, and of exacting immense sums for 
imaginary damages. The first Eastern Counties line was said to have 
paid 12,000/. per mile for land through an agricultural country, 
being about ten times its real value. This habit of exaction has 
been perpetuated to our own day. As an every day instance, I may 
mention that, only a few months, ago a gentleman of great wealth 
was selling to a railway company which he had supported in Parlia- 
ment, thirty acres of grass land, of which the admitted agricultural 
value was 1roo/. an acre, and three acres of limestone, of which the 
proved value to a quarryman was 300/. an acre. ‘There was no 
residential damage, and the railway skirted the outside of the estate. 
The price of the whole in an auction room would have been about 
4,000. The proprietor’s agents, supported by a troop of eminent 
valuers, demanded 25,000/.! 

te Parliamentary expenses are an item of English expenditure 
not occurring in countries where the concession of railways is the 
province of a department of the government. But in those countries 
there is almost always a “ Promoter’s fund,” and secret service fund, 
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which often attain very large dimensions. Which is the preferable 
alternative ? Besides, those who object to parliamentary committees, 
_ must be prepared to give us a practicable substitute, which will suit 
the habits and feelings of the English nation. Now a free nation 
must have liberty to bring forward schemes for the public accom- 
modation, and to have them decided by some public tribunal after 
full investigation, and hearing all parties. There must be witnesses, 
and, where millions of money are at stake, there must be the power of 
being represented by the ablest advocates. Commissions appointed 
by the Board of Trade, or any other department, would be just as 
expensive. The expense of parliamentary committees is the price 
we pay for free trade in railways, and for our present amount of 
railway development. 

I believe that these causes will fully account for the higher cost 
of English railways, and, except as regards the cost of land, I think 
that no valid or practical objection can be taken to them. There is 
certainly the consolation of knowing that in return for our money 
we have a more eflicient system of railways than any other country. 


V.—Traffc and Benefit of Railways of the United Kingdom. 


In order to appreciate the wonderful increase of traffic which has 
resulted from railways, it is necessary to know the traffic of the 
kingdom before their introduction. 

Previous to the opening of the great trunk lines in 1835, passen- 
gers were conveyed by mail and stage coaches, a system which had 
reached a high degree of perfection. Mr. Porter, in his “ Progress 
“ of the Nation,” has calculated, from the stage coach license returns, 
the total number of miles travelled by passengers during 1834, as 
358,290,000, which represents nearly 30,000,000 persons travelling 
12 miles each. The fares were very high, being by the mails 6d. a 
mile inside and 4d. outside, exclusive of coachmen and guards, and 
rather less on the stage coaches. Including coachmen and guards, 
the average fares paid may be taken at sd. per mile. Hence the 
30,000,000 passengers paid a total of 6,250,000/. 

Goods were conveyed by water or by road. 

Water communication had been developed with great perse- 
verance, and was nearly as follows :— | 





Miles, 
Canals— 
Beiolandeih Abe. Mile ei 2,600 
Scotland: Syse Ise MA ea 225 
Tneland ss. suit cos ebiwpren oe otiidiaak sh ioe 275 
; 3,100 
INGOUGDITOUS coxa sisiisniukotsatneencacciulepevisosisscies \s Dd iscokss goo 
EQUIP: 6h2s7xehos bMS EO OO 


Being 1 mile to every 30 square miles of country. 
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Canal companies always regarded with great jealousy any attempt 
to ascertain the amount of their traffic, and tbe only calculation I 
can find is in Smiles’ “ Life of Brindley” (p. 464), where it is 
estimated at 20,000,000 tons annually. The rates charged by canal 
carriers were, for the great bulk of general goods, about 4d. per ton 
per mile. Thus, London to Birmingham was 4os. per ton, and 
London to Manchester 70s. to 80s., the direct distances being 113 
and 200 miles. The rates for coal were considerably less, but so 
high as to.restrict its carriage to short distances, and to render its 
amount inconsiderable. 

The tonnage carried by road appears to have been about one-sixth 
of that conveyed by canal, and may be taken at 3,000,000 tons. The 
rates by road were about 13d. per ton per mile, the stage waggons 
from London to Birmingham charging no less than 6/. per ton for 
the 113 miles, and those from London to Leeds, the enormous 
amount of 13/. per ton for 190 miles. Assuming that each ton by 
road or water was carried 20 miles—a less average than at present— 
the total rates paid would have been nearly 8,000,000/. Hence the 
total traffic receipts about the year 1834 may be calculated as 
follows :— 


£ 
BOSSEMGORS swwsbrscsieeorssadgoncrsgnas 30,000,000 = 6,250,000 
CYOOES, TOMS sstéecsccrsptesaatannts 23,000,000 = 8,000,000 


14,250,000 
Oe 


The effect of railways was very remarkable. It might reasonably 
be supposed that the new means of communication would have sup- 
planted and destroyed the old. Singular to relate, no diminution 
has taken place either in the road or canal traffic. As fast as 
eoaches were run off the main roads, they were put on the side 
roads, or reappeared in the shape of omnibuses. At the present 
moment there is probably a larger mileage of road passenger 
traffic than in 1834. The railway trafic is new and additional 
traffic. But railways reduced the fares very materially. For 
instance, the journey from Doncaster to London by mail used to 
cost 5/. inside and 3/. outside (exclusive of food), for 156 miles, per- 
formed in twenty hours. The railway fares are now 27s. 6d. first 
class, and 21s. second class for the same distance, performed in four 
hours. The average fares now paid by first, second, and third class 
passengers are 14d. per mile, against an average of 5d. in the coach- 
ing days, being little more than one-fourth of the former amounts. 

On canals, the effect of railway competition was also to lower the 
rates to one-fourth of the former charges. In consequence, the 
canal tonnage actually increased, and is now considerably larger than 
it was before the competition of railways. Hence the railway goods 
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traffic, like its passenger traffic, is entirely a new traffic. The 
saving in cost is also very great. Goods are carried by rail at an 
average of 14d. per ton, or 40 per cent. of the old canal rates. 

Now observe the growth of this new railway traffic. The follow- 
ing table from the Parliamentary returns (except for 1865), shows 


the receipts from passenger and goods traffic on railways in the 


following years :— : 
Increase of Traffic. 

















o A 2 
Total Receipts. wih be : 
Annual Increase. whole 22 Years. 
& £ 
Deen scerycxesveencntvns 4, ue 000 ) 
iT 1,079,000 ‘ 
ASG cued Wien 9,933,000 
\ 1,653,000 
55 dS earnest 21,507,000 1,423,000 
\ 1,252,000 
HO iisvusaseerdtcasdes 27,766,000 
1,619,000 
We canis. 35,890,000 ; see eee | | 





Thus the average annual increase for the whole twenty-two years 


was 1,423,000/. per annum; 
latest years. 


and the increase was largest in the 


The traffic in 1864 and 1865, was thus made up :— 





1864. 1865. 
£ £ 
PassOn Gers: ,0c.ctasersgiseoses 15,684,000 16,572,000 
Groods-.7.. ai omeantadats 18,331,0C0 19,318,000 







1864. 1865. 

£ £ 
PAGpOM GONE sess ssxotverandiouss 22,9527 2,000 251,863,000 
GieGds, POMS scccacsie eres 110,400,000 114,593,000 





Being six times as many as before the introduction of railways. 
The increase was extraordinary :— 











1864 over 1863. 1865 over 1864. 
£ £ | 
Increase in passenger receipts .......0.+ 1,163,000 888,000 
‘, goods 95 1,696,000 986,000 
2,859,000 1,874,000 
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So that the increase in 1864 was just double the average annual 
increase. “The increase in things carried was :— 





1864 over 1863. 1865 over 1864. 
£ £ 
Increase in number of passengers........ 2.4563 7,000 22,590,000 
- FONS Of -COOMS, ....ccavcassieestars 9,800,000 4,233,000 


An increase in 1864 equal to five-sixths of the whole number of 
passengers in 1834, and to five-twelfths of the total goods tonnage in 
1884; a wonderful proof of the capabilities and. benefits of the 
railway system. 

Next let us examine the saving to the country. Had the railway 
traffic of 1865 been conveyed by canal and road at the pre-railway 
rates, 1t would have cost three times as much. Instead of 36,000,000. 
it would have cost 108,000,000/. Hence there is a saving of 
72,000,000/. a-year, or more than the whole taxation of the United 
Kingdom. | 

But the real benefit is far beyond even this vast saving. If the 
trafic had been already in existence, it would have been cheapened 
to this extent. But it was not previously in existence; it was a new 
traffic, created by railways, and impossible without railways. To 
create such a traffic, or to furnish the machinery by which alone it 
could exist, is a far higher merit than to cheapen an existing traffic, 
and has had far greater influence on the prosperity of the nation. 

Look at the effects on commerce. Before 1833, the exports and 
imports were almost stationary. Since that time they have increased 
as follows :— 

Increase of Exports and Imports. 

















erorers Total Per Cent. Yer Gent. 
epee Exports and Imports. Increase. CR 
£ 
LOSS ..jaadtysscratesdysiceis 85,500,000 
36 4. 
PAID che nshtastiarcue, 116,000,000 
\ 47 6° 
NO ec diveaiveetiacors teens 171,000,000 
\ 52 10°4 
Dn duetarenieneecdnts 260,000,000 
\ 44. 9 
MH i veatiier dia crta icky 375,000,000 
; 30 6° 


"OGL RE ae 490,000,000 


T am far far from attributing the whole of this increase to rail- 
ways. Free trade, steamboats, the improvements in machinery, and 
other causes contributed powerfully to accelerate its progress. But I 
wish to call attention to two facts. 


/ 
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1. This increase could not have taken place without railways. It 
would have been physically impossible to convey the quantity of 
goods, still less to do so with the necessary rapidity. 

Mr. Francis, in his “ History of Railways,’ draws a striking 
picture of the obstacles to commerce in 1824, from the want of 
means of conveyance :— 


“ Although the wealth and importance of Manchester and Liverpool had 
immensely increased, there was no increase in the carriage power between the two 
places. The canal companies enjoyed a virtual monopoly. Their agents were 
despotic in their treatment of the great houses which supported them. The 
charges though high, were submitted to, but the time lost was unbearable. 
Although the facilities of transit were manifestly deficient, although the barges got 
aground, although for ten days during summer the canals were stopped by drought, 
and in severe winters frozen up for weeks, yet the agents established a rotation by 
which they sent as much or as little as suited them, and shipped it how or when 
they pleased. They held levées attended by crowds, who almost implored them to 
forward their goods. The effects were disastrous; mills stood still for want of 
material; machines were stopped for lack of food. Another feature was the 
extreme slowness of communication. The average time of one company between 
Liverpool and Manchester was four days, and of another thirty-six hours; and the 
goods, although conveyed across the Atlantic in twenty-one days, were often kept 
six weeks in the docks and warehouses of Liverpool before they could be conveyed 
to Manchester. ‘I took so much for you yesterday, and I can only take so much 
to-day,’ was the reply when an urgent demand was made. ‘The exchange of 
Liverpool resounded with merchants’ complaints, the counting-houses of Man- 
chester re-echoed the murmurs of manufacturers.”’—Vol. i, pp. 77 and 78. 


This intolerable tyranny produced the Manchester and Liverpoo 
Railway, and gave the greatest impetus to railway development. 

2. The increase of imports and exports was in strict proportion 
to the development of railways. The following table shows the 
miles of railway and navigation opened, and the total exports and 
imports. Jt must be remembered that there are about 4,000 miles 
of navigation, and that the exports and imports had been for some 
time stationary before 1833 :— 


Proportion of Exports and Imports to Railways and Navigations. 




















Miles of Railway Total Exports and Imports 
Year. and : 
Navigation. Exports and Imports. per Mile. 
£ | £ 
Pls ore ania 4,000 85,500,000 21,375 
OME): steht clas witvee 5,200 119,000,000 22,884 
Paes ttn, tee 6,441 1 35,000,000 20,959 
3 | metic etek 10,733 171,800,000 16,006 
NR AR 12,334 2,60,2.34,000 21,098 
BOD Sa deiaknsSanewusoce 14,433 375,052,000 25,985 
OE eR rn ae 17,289 490,000,000 28,341 





Here the increase in exports and imports keeps pace with railway 
development from 1833 to 1845; falls below it during the enormous 
multiplication of railways and the’railway distress from 1845 to 
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1850; rises again to the former level in 1855; and outstrips it after 
that year, aided by the lowering of fares and the greater facilities for 
through booking and interchange of traffic. I cannot think that 
this correspondence within the two increases is accidental, especially 
as I shall show that it exists also in France. 

But, it may be said, how do exports and imports depend on the 
development of the railway system ? I answer, because they depend 
on the goods traffic; and the goods traffic increases visibly with the 
increase of railway mileage and the perfecting of railway facilities. 
Goods trafic means raw material and food brought from ports, or 
mines, or farms, to the producing population, and manufactured 
articles carried back from the producers to the inland or foreign 
consumers. The exports and imports bear a variable but appreciable 
proportion to the inland traffic. Every mineral railway clearly 
increases them. Every agricultural railway increases them less 
clearly but not less certainly. Hence I claim it as an axiom, that 
the commerce of a country increases in distinct proportion to the 
improvement of its railway system; and that railway development is 
one of the most powerful and evident causes of the increase of 
commerce. ; 

Now, let us turn to the benefits which railways have conferred on 
the Working Classes. For many years before 1830, great distress 
had prevailed through the country. Mr. Molesworth, in his 
“ History of the Reform Bill,” says that it existed in every class of 
the community. ‘“ Agricultural labourers were found starved to 
“death. In vain did landlords abate their rents, and clergymen their 
“ tithes; wages continued to fall, till they did not suffice to support 
“ existence.”? Innumerable petitions were presented from every 
county in England, stating that the distress “was weighing down 
“ the landholder, and the manufacturer, the shipowner, and the miner, 
“the employer, and the labourer.”’ Trade and commerce were 
standing still, while population was rapidly increasing, at nearly the 
same rate as during the most busy and prosperous period of the 
French war. The increase from 1801 to 1861 is given in the 
census :— 

England and Wales. 


Increase per Cent. 








Year. Population. for 
Ten Years. 
1801. dk caknameaees 8,892,536 | 13 
"aie keke 10,164,256 14 ’ 
fs hemp itm tisccccs 12,090,236 18 > 
SE snsassgerenmkcun’ 13,896,797 16. ~ 
pS ae RS eo 15,914,148 "14 
PO AGS AE Nurse eae 17,927,609 as 


BA ciate hat iene 10 20,066,224 12 
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The increase during the ten years from 1821 to 1831, which 
included so much distress, was‘no less than 16 per cent.,—distributed 
pretty uniformly between the agricultural and manufacturing 
counties, and in itself almost a sufficient cause for the distress. But 
what has happened since? Increased facilities of transit led to 
increased trade; increased trade gave greater employment, and 
improved wages; the diminution in the cost of transit and the repeal 
of fiscal duties cheapened provisions; and the immense flood of com- 
merce which set in since 1850 has raised the incomes and the pros- 
perity of the working classes to an unprecedented height. Railways 
were the first cause of this great change, and are entitled to share 
largely with free trade the glory of its subsequent increase and of 
the national benefit. But one portion of the result is entirely their 
own. Free trade benefited the manufacturing populations, but had 
little to do with the agriculturalists. Yet the distress in the rural 
districts was as great or greater than in the towns, and this under a 
system of the most rigid Protection. How did the country popula- 
tion attain their present prosperity? Simply by the emigration to 
the towns or colonies of the redundant labourers. This emigration 
was scarcely possible till the construction of railways. Up to that 
time the farm labourer was unable to migrate; from that time he 
became a migratory animal. The increase of population in agri- 
cultural counties stopped, or was changed into a decrease, and the 
labourers ceased to be too numerous for the work. To this cause is 
principally owing the sufficiency of employment and wages through- 
out the agricultural portion of the kingdom. If I may venture on a 
comparison, England was, in 1830, like a wide-spreading plain, 
flooded with stagnant waters, which were the cause of malaria and 
distress. Railways were a grand system of drainage, carrying away 
to the running streams, or to the ocean, the redundant moisture, and 
restoring the country to fertility and prosperity. 


VI.—Railways in France. 


In turning from England to France, we enter a country com- 
pletely different in its railway organisation, In England everything 
is left to individual enterprise and independent companies. In 
France nothing can be done without the aid of the Government. They 
tried the English system, and failed, just as they tried parliamentary 
government and failed. The independent railway companies broke 
down, and it was found absolutely necessary to change to a regime of 
government guarantees and government surveillance, suited to the 
genius of the french people, and under which they regained con- 
fidence and prosperity. 

Before the introduction of railways, France possessed an exten- 
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sive system of water communication, which is now of the following 
extent :— : 
Miles. 
Navigble 21 Vr. ccisvcspriqnetel eaopsaunonconemoszacnesteh pins 4,820 
Cattle. 5509 sete tdensenvevstevadnea te udeneeseien cunts camstecasdets 2,880 
OSHA a ccsccane ensenvess te sscteon eset 7,400 


by which goods were conveyed at very reasonable rates, varying 
from 1d. to 2d. per ton per mile, or about half the English charges. 
But the delays were very great; three or four months for a transit 
of 150 miles was quite usual, And the canals paid scarcely 1 per 
cent. dividend, while their English contemporaries were paying 5 to 
20 per cent. 

Communication by road was also cheaper but slower than in 
England. The passengers paid from rzd. to 3d. per mile, instead of 
the 3d. to 6d. paid in England. But they only travelled five to six 
miles an hour, instead of the English eight to ten. Goods paid by 
road about 3d. per ton per mile for ordinary conveyance, and 6d. for 
quick despatch, being less than half the English charges. The 
distances in France were greater than in England, the commerce was 
Jess, and labour and food were cheaper ; thus fully accounting for the 
difference. | 

Tramways were introduced into France in 1823, by the construc- 
tion of a line of eleven miles from the coal mines of St. Etienne, and 
this was followed by two much longer lines of a similar character, 
which were opened by sections between 1880 and 1834. They are 
dignified in French books with the title of railways, but they were 
really nothing but horse tramways, and were sometimes even worked 
by oxen. 

The success of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway provoked 
some real though short railways in France, especially those from Paris 
to St. Germain and to Versailles. But in 1837, only 85 miles had 
been opened, against nearly 500 in England. In 1837 and 1888 the 
French Chambers threw out a scheme of their Government for the 
construction by the State of an extensive system of railways, but 
granted concessions to private companies for lines to Rouen, Havre, 
Dieppe, Orleans, and Dunkerque. These lines were abandoned for 
a time, in 1839, from want of funds. . 

In this emergency, Mr. Locke, the great English engineer, 
restored the fortunes of French railways. Assisted by the London 
and South Western Company and Mr. Brassey, and with subventions 
from the French Government, and subscriptions from English 
shareholders, and a powerful corps of English navvies, he recom- 
menced, carried through the line from Paris to Rouen and from 
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Rouen to Havre, and fairly gave the start to railway enterprise in 
France. 

In 1842, a new law was passed, by which the state undertook the 
earthworks, masonry, and stations, and one-third of the price of land ; 
the departments were bound to pay by instalments the remaining 
two-thirds of the land; and the companies had only to lay down 
rails, maintain the permanent way, and find and work the rolling 
stock. It was intended that three-fifths of the total cost should be 
borne by the state and departments and two-fifths by the companies. 
Under this system of subveutions a number of concessions were 
made, the shares rose to 50 per cent. premium, and in 1848 a total 
of 1,092 miles had been opened. The revolution of 1848 was a 
terrible shock to their credit, and shares went down to half their 
value. Many lines became bankrupt and were sequestrated, and for 
three years fresh concessions were entirely stopped. But the con- 
cessions already made were slowly completed, and by the end of 1851, 
France had opened 2,124 miles, against 6,889 opened in the United 
Kingdom. 

In 1852 the Emperor took French railways in hand, and by a 
system of great wisdom, singularly adapted to the French people, he 
put an end to the previously feeble management, and launched into 
a bold course of railway development. The French public shrank 
from shares without a guarantee; he gave a state guarantee of 4 or 
5 per cent. interest. The French public preferred debentures to 
shares; he authorised an enormous issue of debentures. The com- 
panies complained of the shortness of their concessions; he prolonged 
them to a uniform period of ninety-nine years. At the same time 
lie provided for the interests of the state by a rigid system of 
government regulation and audit. And lastly, coming to the con- 
clusion that small companies were weak and useless, he amalgamated 
them into six great companies, each with a large and distinct 
territory ; and able, by their magnitude, to inspire confidence in the 
public, and aid the government in the construction of fresh railways. 
This vigorous policy was very soon successful. Capital flowed in 
readily, construction proceeded with rapidity, and between the end 
of 1851 and 1857 the length of the railways opened was increased 
from 2,124 miles to 4,475, or more than doubled. England at that 
time had opened 9,037 miles. 

France was now exceedingly prosperous. Her exports and 
imports had increased from 102,000,000/. in 1850, to 213,000,0001. 
in 1857, or more than 100 per cent. in seven years. The six great 
companies were paying dividends which averaged 10 per cent.; and 
the government guarantee had never been needed. Railways united 
all the great towns and ports, and met the most pressing commercial 
wants. But the Emperor was not satisfied. Irance, with double 
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the territory of England, had only half the railway accommodation, 
and wide districts between all the trunk lines were totally unpro- . 
vided with railways. The government engineers of the ponts et 
chaussées were prepared with plans and estimates for 5,000 miles of 
lines, which had been inquired into, and officially declared to be 
@utilité publique, t.e., a public necessity. The country districts 
clamoured for these lines. But how were they to be made? The 
public were not prepared to subscribe for them, the Government 
could not undertake them, and the great companies were too well 
satisfied with their 10 per cent. dividend to wish to endanger it by 
unremunerative branches. ’ 

The plan of the Emperor was intricate, but masterly. He said to 
the companies: “ You must make these lines. The 4,525 miles of 
“ railway already made shall be a separate system for the present, 
“under the name of Ancien Reseau, the old lines. You no longer 
“ require the guarantee of the State for these lines. But I will give 
“ you an extension of the ninety-nine years of your concessions, by 
“ allowing them to commence at later dates; beginning with 1852 
** for the Northern Company, and at various dates for the rest, up to 
“1862, for the Southern Company. I also engage that 9,000,000. 
“ sterling of the net revenue of these old lines shall for ever be 
“ divisible among the shareholders, without being liable for any 
“ deficit of the extension lines, an amount which will give you a 
“clear and undefeasible dividend of 6 to 8 per cent; with a strong 
“ probability—almost a certainty—of getting much more from 
* surplus trafic.” 

“ Next the new lines, 5,128 miles in length, shall be a separate 
“ system, under the name of Nowveaw Reseau, or extension lines. 
“ Their estimated cost 1s 124,000,000/., and you, the companies, may 
“raise this sum by debentures, on which the Government will 
“ ouarantee 4 per cent. interest, and °65 sinking fund for paying 
‘“ them off in fifty years. Any extra cost you must pay yourselves.” 

These, in their briefest possible form, are the terms on which the 
Emperor imposed an average of nearly 1,000 miles per company on 
the six great Companies of France. They were accepted with con- 
siderable reluctance. Their effect has been to lower the value of the 
shares of the great companies, for the bargain is considered dis- 
advantageous. The companies cannot borrow at less than 5.75, so 
losing 1°10 per cent. per annum on every debenture; and as the 
lines cost more than the 124,000,000l., the overplus lac been raised 
by the companies by debentures, for aplih they alone are respon- 
sible. But, on the other hand, they get an immense amount of 
fresh traffic over their old lines, which must ultimately more than 
repay this loss. English railways would be thankful if their 
extensions cost them so little 
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In the following years other lines were added, with similar 
guarantees and with considerable subventions from the State, and in 
'1863 an additional series of lines, 1,974 miles in length, were imposed 
on similar terms, but with some modifications of the conventions with 
two of the weakest companies. 

Besides these Government lines, the Emperor encouraged to the 
utmost the efforts of the departments, and in July, 1865, a law was 
passed respecting chemins de fer dintéret local, which authorised 
departments and communes to undertake the construction of local 
railways at their own expense, or to aid concessionaires with sub- 
ventions to the extent of one-fourth, one-third, or in some cases one- 
half the expense, not exceeding 240,000. 

Not content with passing this law, the minister of public works, 
in the very next month wrote to the prefets of the 88 departments of 
¥rance, to acquaint them fully with its provisions, and to invite them 
to communicate with their councils general, and deliberate upon the 
subject. The result was that sixteen councils requested their pre- 
fets to make surveys and inquiries to ascertain what lines would be 
advisable. 32 departments authorised their prefets to prepare special 
plans, and even to make provisional agreements with the companies 
to carry out lines, subject to confirmation by the councils. Two of 
these made immediate votes, viz., the department of Ain, 56,000l., 
and Herault, 260,000. for Imes which they approved. <A third, the 
department of Calvados, voted subventions amounting to 1,000/. per 
mile for one line, and 2,000/. per mile for another line. Besides, 
these five departments put railroads into immediate execution by 
contracts with independent companies. Among these were— 


Subvention. 
& 
SONG OG MEMEO 3 icgiascccagicadcepCasareiaceanscuneusa parson sscavagcacsca€eiaccisieaessssoats 14,000 
see MOGGERS CDG TAMU) ih trecccosenocadronserstiacsdcancatectorteasonetsveteoeered 40,000 
Manche (with an English company, and including land) ........ 40,000 
CE UUOUO) S05 aden oadeos cd ats teeescas tottee Sede ataeT od wade odd ba cokoukancaee Reeueae 2.4.0,000 
MP Sb Los) cncvedbaaiceeoaetnce dae ee Ms wwii dibes cxsechieesaateaseetets ss vatats wide 171,000 


By these measures the Emperor has brought up the concessions 
to the following total :— 








Miles. 
Acta Heseal ; OF ONG TAGES ikon Mgddaacesshveddendcah atone Gakaaplehidqons levees 5,027 
NOUR 4z.5 OF CRECMSIOM IME, Fo iann epuasseGrerrioiaaeviscbscchoss svicneen 4,565 
12,592 
Being very nearly the length of our constructed lines in 1864. 

But of this mileage there has been constructed up the present | gy 
IAG OU acd cake cntpsn a zane tale i eases eecasevatass ibn li cevinaCianliades J 9134 
Leaving still unconstructed sheet aiMlse. yaa 4,458 


being one-third of the whole concessions. Of this, 1,800 miles are 


» 
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now being constructed, and 1,600 miles are expected to be opened by 
the end of 1867. 

Hence the lines constructed in France up to and including 1865, 
are 8,134 miles, or about the same length as the lines constructed 
in the United Kingdom to the end of 1855; so that France is ten 
years behind England in actual length of railways constructed, and 
at least fifteen years behind, England if her larger territory and 
population are taken into account; and I must add that France 
would have been very much farther behind, had it not been for the 
vigorous impulse and the wise measures of the Emperor Napoleon. 

The progress of completion from 1837 to the present time is 
shown in the following table :— 


Miles Constructed. 








. Averag 
Year. Miles Op Jaa Annual se eek 
1837 85 ) — 
ebeeeveccvccveneoecereces v 
J . 
TT A rats 738 338 1 
CE Oe rey 508 \ ee 
259 
PSOert ei es 1,807 
} 301 
5s MRE hope he d 3,315 
\ 44 
GO nneraci ae 5,586 5 
oO 
2 Henieca helene: 8,134. : 599 


This table shows the insignificant rate of progress up to 1845, 
and the larger but still slow progress up to 1855. From that time 
the effect of the Emperor’s policy becomes visible in the increased 
rate of progression. It is expected that between 1852 and 1872 
more than 9,500 miles will have been opened, quadrupling the 
number constructed in the previous twenty years, and contributing 
in the highest degree to the prosperity and wealth of the French 
nation. 

Railway history in France may be briefly summed up in four 
periods :— 

1. The period of independent companies from 1831 to 1841. 

2. The period of joint partnership of the state and the com- 
panies from 1842 to 1851. 

3. The period of Imperial ooulgemations and aoe from 
1852 to 1857. 

4, The period of guaranteed extension lines from 1858 to the 
present time. 
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VII.— Cost and Results of French Railways. 


The French system of railway organisation is worthy of attentive 
study. It is in many points novel to an Englishman; it is often 
characterised by remarkable talent; and some of its regulations are 
very instructive and worthy of imitation. 

In extent the French lines are far inferior to the English, 
whether judged by the area or population of the two countries. 


Comparison by Area. 





Areain Railway Mileage. Square Miles 

















Country. & 

y Square Miles. 1865. Mile ef tailway: 
United Kingdom wc 120,927 13,289 9 
1 LYS Do eR eels alent) Ho 211,852 8,134 26 





Comparison by Population. 











i jleac Population 
Country. Population, 1861. ey erga er , 
1865. Mile gf Railway. 
United Kingdom. sicsiseseosess 29,321,000 13,289 2,206 
MNCS ccdeses Laka eee ie 37,382,000 8,134 4,595 





Hence, measured by area, France has only one-third of the rail- 
way accommodation, and measured by population only one-half of 
the railway accommodation of the United Kingdom. 

The capital authorised and expended to the 31st December, 
1865, was as follows :— 


Capital Authorised. 
£ 

Ancien Resear, or Old Lines.....cssessveee seis 151,000,000 
Nouveau ,, or extension lines ....... 209,000,000 
360,000,000 

Including 64,000,0000. subventions. 

Capital Expended, 1865. 
WIGDOHUMNES: ciccrasseoscs mat cacurecn linet 178,700,000 
PUEAEOR, © ...sthavcceisert nes eiaes WathescvadaWatiosee 54,800,000 
Subventions Coe re saeveoreesd sNe c teh ciee 2,7 500,000 
261,000,000 
Cl NS a RT PLATO 
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So that the French companies borrow more than three times the 
amount of their share capital; reversing the English rule, of 
borrowing only one-third of the share capital. But if we consider 

preference capital as a second mortgage, the English practice is to 
borrow an amount equal to the ordinary share capital. This, however, 
is still a long way from the French regulations. 

The capital not paid up is nearly 100,000,000/. Of this nearly 
one-half will be required in the next three years for lines approaching 
completion. 

The cost per mile of French railways is as follows :— 


£ 
LANCER: TICE Soins Been aa revs vce tianndions 30,650 
ENIUUCOM. sag, sctomnpndaoaeceangan co aosasecsnesoncanstareransaes 275350 


As the nouveau reseau is almost entirely composed of single lines, 
this does not show very great cheapness of construction. We are 
making our country lines much cheaper, particularly in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

The effect of railway competition with canals was the same as in 
England. The canal rates were reduced to one-third of their former 
amount, and the canal traffic has increased instead of diminishing. 
The average railway fares and rates are stated by M. Flachat, in his 
work on railways, to be 6 to 7 centimes for each passenger, and sou 
per kilometre, being 1d. to 1,,5d. per mile; as compared with 121d. 
per mile, the average on Enplish railways. 

The increase of traffic since 1850 is stated in the official returns 
as follows :— 


Increase of Traffic. 








Average Average 
Year. Total Receipts. f Annual Increase for 
Annual Increase. Fifteen Years. 
£ £ 


NBOO., veiatouinnctecns 8, eve 000 
1,307,000 


“OD istcstussasseestees 10,358,000 


"BO ssvssvcscdt re 16,443,000 
1,192,000 


\ 1,254,000 1,238,400 
J 


POO var vasanveracaeoses 2,400,000 





Thus the increase has been more equable than in England, but 
smaller in amount, showing an average of 1,238,400/. against 
1,423,000/. in England. But, I see it stated in the railway papers 
that the first nine months of 1866 show much more than the usual 
increase. 
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M. Flachat gives a calculation of the saving to the nation by 
railway conveyance, which he makes a minimum of 40,000,000l. 
a-year. But it is based on the supposition that all the new traffic 
would have been carried by road, which is obviously untenable. 
Probably*25,000,000l. to 30,000,000. is a safer estimate. A writer 
in the “ Dictionnaire du Commerce” goes into elaborate calculations 
of the money-saving arising out of the greater rapidity of railways, 
and values it at 8,000,000/., on the basis that the time of a French 
citizen is worth sd. an hour. I give the passage entire :— 


“In France the number of kilometres travelled by passengers in 1856 was 
2,200,000,000. In travelling this distance they would have spent 290,000,000 
hours, while they have only been 50,000,000 hours on the railway. The saving in 
time of travelling by railway has therefore been 240,000,000 hours, which, at the 
moderate price of 5d. per hour, represent an economy of 120,000,000 frs. Besides 
this, the time lost in stoppages at small inns (auberges), used to-exceed that spent 
in travelling, and hence on this head alone we may calculate on a saving of more 
than 100,000,000 frs. But even if we should reduce this valuation to 80,000,000, 
or still lower to 60,000,000 frs., there cannot be any doubt that the saving to the 
traveller in the matter of time alone exceeds 200,000,000 frs. (8,000,0001.).”— 
Vol. i, p. 638. 


Passing from individuals to commerce, the effect of railways has 
been very marked, and is warmly acknowledged by the principal 
French writers. The following table shows the progress of French 
trade :— 


Increase of Exports and Imports. 














Year. ee ae Tncrease per Cent. eer tcc sis 
£ 
I cen cdeeaiessinenares: 82,520,000 — — 
ao ee 97,080,000 16° 3 
sae Va 102,204,000 5° 1: 
ge ot aa 173,076,000 50° 10° © 
SOO 3 Seioacas redeer ies 232,192,000 34° 6'8 
TOD Ai Rabid 295,144,000 26°25 5°25 





~The revolution of 1848 accounts for the small increase between 
1845 and 1850, but it is plain that the great increase in French 
commerce was between 1850 and 1860, contemporaneously with the 
great development of railways. When travelling in France I have 
always heard railways assigned as the cause of their present com- 
mercial prosperity. 
The proportion which the exports and Peet bore to the means 
of communication is shown in the following table :— 
| 2Q2 
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Proportion of Exports and Imports to Railways and Navigations. 











Navigations Exports and Imports 
Year. (7,700 Miles), and Exports and Imports. per 
Railways. Mile Open. 
Miles open. £ £ 
DBD os iss ccewsinnacinges 8,264 82,520,000 9,985 
yi: alte Ri seater de. 8,547 97,080,000 11,358 
ss | DERI aR 9,507 102,204,000 10,750 
MOO bak ces haciwietaies 11,015 173,076,000 15,712 
2 3 1 ean ee 13,286 232,192,000 17,476 
MOD Fi coeceaceepeernen 15,830 293,144,000 18,518 





Here there is a steady rise in the amount per mile, checked only 
by the revolution of 1848. But the principle that there is a 
distinct correspondence between means of communication and the 
exports and imports is already shown. 

The effect of railways on the condition of the Working Classes 
has also been very beneficial. The extreme lowness of fares enables 
them to travel cheaply, and the opportunity is largely used. The 
number of third class passengers in France is 75 per cent. of the total 
passengers, against only 58 per cent. in England (M. Flachat, p. 60). 
The result of these facilities of motion has been an equalisation of 
wages throughout the country, to the great benefit of the rural 
populations. M. Flachat says :— | 


“Railways found in France great inequality in the wages of labourers; but 
they are constantly remedying it. Wherever they were constructed in a district 
of low wages, employment was eagerly sought. The working classes rapidly learnt 
to deserve high wages by the greater quantity of work done. Agriculture had 
been unable to draw out the capabilities of its workmen, and was for the moment 
paralysed by want of hands; but industry developed fresh resources. The total 
amount of work done was considerably increased all over the country. The 
difficulties of agriculture were removed by obtaining in return for higher wages a 
larger amount of work than before, and also because machines began to be used in 
cultivation. Everywhere it was evident that increased energy accompanied in- 
creased remuneration. This is the point in which railways have most powerfully 
mereased the wealth of France. The moral result of this improvement in the 
means of existence of the working class, has been to diminish the distance which 
separates the man who works only for himself from the man who labours for a 
master. In the education of the workman’s children, in his clothing, in his 
domestic life, and even in his amusements, there is now an improvement which 
raises him nearer to his master.”—pp. 78 and 79. 


I am sure we shall all rejoice at this evidence of the benefits 
conferred by railways upon the working classes of that great neigh- 
bouring nation. I wish there was time to give you additional 
extracts, showing the immense services of railways to the industry 
of France, showing that France was kept back by the difficulty of 
eommunication, by the immense distances to be traversed, and the 
impossibility of conveying cheaply and rapidly the raw materials of 
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manufactures. Railways have supplied this want, and have given a 
new impetus, to production and new outlets for the produce. 

Turning to the shareholders, there are some curious facts, which 
surprised me nota little. The popular notion is, that in France, 
railway traffic bears a much higher proportion to capital expended 
than in England. The phrase, “ They manage these things better in 
“ France,” is for ever on the lips of the British shareholder when 
he talks of his own paltry 43 per cent. dividend, or of the 83 per 
cent. gross receipts. The world in general believe that a 10 or 12 per 
cent. French line, like the Orleans of France, really has a traffic of 
at least that amount. But this is an entire mistake. The gross 
traffic receipts of France are now g‘6 per cent. on the share and 
debenture capital or 1 per cent. more than in England. And the 
net receipts, after deduction of 45 per cent. working expenses, are 
now 5°28 per cent. on the total share and debenture capital, being 
82, or about four-fifths, per cent. higher than in England. Yet the 
French companies pay an average dividend of 10 per cent., while the 
English pay only the natural dividend of 43. Here are the figures 
for the benefit of the sceptical :-— 


Average Receipts and Dividends per Cent. 






































Name of Company. 1859. 1861. 1865. 
MALO BD POCOT IIS a ihsscccstaltde cocentcassteosiaend 10°5 11:0 9°6 
WV Ges SOMES 5s sdeshanecsdosssenasis i Masdonawspeel 5°7 6°2 5°28 
Dividends of Great Companies— 
Melia cx tack, cis da ete dtashet ster ssteawtetagahs 15° 16°5 17:87 
MPNOAI Faia n sts ncssoshernstscesesoce opaenadeseteus 18° 20° 11°2 
ET EUs Pesan coiuacenteeacses ourtnunnestaeesarani 4. 10° 8° 
D4 2 ieee ener tse pe terres Sent R See 75 8°5 7°5 
ME ae al ca Cousbtog sshaual So deanoatis vapes tances 8°13 8° 6°6 
Meediterrainde- «isicsivecsnorcsunsoosroregations 10°6 15° 12° 
AVOLAZO cscorosressvaseorsesressoss. 10°54 13° 10°53 





Compare these figures with those for the English lines given above. 
You will see the remarkable correspondence between the gross and 
net receipts, and the very remarkable dissimilarity in the dividends. 
How is this accounted for ? 

Look at the table gf capital expended. Disregarding the 
2'7,500,000/. subventions, as corresponding to the diaiéme tax paid 
by the companies, there is 233,000,000/. share and debenture capital, 


out of which a portion of the debentures are charged to capital under __ 


the conventions for the extension lines. Being for new railways, 
they have not yet been transferred to the revenue account. Hence 
the interest-bearing capital reduced and the interest itself increased. 
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The large amount of debentures now comes into play, on which 
there is paid from 5 to 53 per cent., leaving an overplus to accumu- 
late for the shares, so raising the interest on shares to nearly 7 per 
cent. 

But this is not enough. In 1863 the State bound itself to con- 
tribute to certain lines annual subventions which, in 1865, came to 
551,000/., and the State also paid during the same year in respect of 
their guarantees of the debentures in the nowveaw reseau 1,320,000l., 
making a total subvention in 1865 of 1,871,000/., an amount 
sufficient to pay more than 3 per cent. on the share capital of 
54,800,0001. The guarantee of 1,320,000/. on the nowveau reseau, 
however, is not an absolute subvention, as it will be repayable 
gradually by the companies when their income exceeds a fixed 
amount. It is therefore a loan by the State, repayable on the occur- 
rence of a contingency and at an uncertain date. 

Thus the original interest of 5:28 per cent. on the share and 
debenture capital becomes 10 per cent. to the shareholder. It isa 
wonderfully clever arrangement, and would be exceedingly palatable 
to Great Eastern or even Great Northern shareholders. 

But consider the difference which this shows in the ideas of the 
two countries. In England it would never be borne for an instant 
that six great companies, say, the London and North Western, Great 
Western, Midiand, and others should receive ro per cent. dividend, 
and yet obtain from the State annual subventions and guarantees 
amounting to 1,800,c00/. No ministry dare propose such a job. 
The Reform agitation would be nothing to the clamour with which 
it would be greeted; and yet in France it is the most natural thing 
possible. Nobody says a word against it. Nay, the feeling of the 
French Companies and the popular opinion is, that these poor 10 per 
cent. shareholders have been badly used, and that their legitimate 
12 or 15 per cent. from the trunk lines ought not to have been 
lessened. 

One characteristic of the French system is the absence of com- 
petition, and this is opposed to all our ideas of freedom of communica- 
tion. The Northern Company monopolises the whole traffic between 
Calais and Paris. The Mediterranean Company monopolises the 
whole traffic between Paris and Marseilles, a traffic of extraordinary 
importance and value. An attempt made two years ago by another 
Company to obtain an extension to Marseilles, and to establish an 
alternative route, was rejected by a Government commission after a 
very long inquiry. The consequence of this system is a great con- 
centration of traffic in a small number of trains, to the profit of the 
companies and to the inconvenience of the traveller. There are in 
England, between places like Liverpool aud! London, about three 
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times as many trains as there are in France between Marseilles and 
Paris. And besides this, goods are sent less rapidly in France, and 
delivered with less punctuality. 

But there is a great deal to be said in defence of the French 
system. It avoids the duplicate lines necessary for competition, 
which France could not well afford. It keeps the companies pros- 
perous and able to aid the Government in railway extension. It is 
not an irresponsible monopoly, able to charge high prices to. its 
customers, but a strictly regulated monopoly, with its tariff fixed 
by government at the lowest prices that will be remunerative. It 
is like the system of our own Metropolitan Gas and Water Com- 
panies, which enjoy a monopoly within defined districts on terms 
settled by the law, and revised from time to time in the interest of 
the public. The French Government appoints commissioners of 
inquiry to examine into any defect or to consider improvements, 
and they report to the minister of public works, who has the power 
of making regulations which are binding on the companies. The 
last commission is a good instance. In February, 1864, the 
minister of public works issued to the companies a circular 
suggesting several points which required improvement, and the 
commission was appointed to consider their answers. The points 
discussed were— 


1. The adoption of a means of communication between the guard 
and engine-driver. This was made obligatory on the com- . 
panies. 


2. A means of communication between passengers and the guard. 
This was accepted by the companies. 


3. The consumption by locomotives of their own smoke. This 
was ordered to be carried out within two years. 


4, The addition of seeond and third class carriages to express 
trains. The recommendation of the commission was accepted 
by the companies. 


5. Separate carriages for unprotected females. 


6. The commission demanded that on the great lines the speed 
of goods trains should be increased from 60 miles to 120 
miles, without any increase of tariff. This very important 
question was referred to a sub-committee for further exami- 
nation and for hearing objections. 


From these details it is evident that the interests of the public 
are well looked after. | 
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I should add that there is a continuous audit of the accounts of 
the companies by Government accountants, who attend from week 
to week at the companies’ offices for that purpose. 

I will at present mention only one other point in French railway 
law—that the Government has the power of purchasing any line ot 
railway after fifteen years from its first concession. ‘The price is to 
be fixed by taking the amount of the net profits of the seven pre- 
ceding years, deducting the two lowest years, and striking the 
average of the remaining five years. The Government is then to 
pay to the company for the remainder of the concession an annual 
rent-charge or annuity equal to the average so determined, but not 
less than the profits of the last of the seven years. This mode of 
purchase appears preferable to the English law, since it does not 
require the creation of any new rentes or consols ; and I commend it 
to the notice of Mr. Galt. 

I have mentioned these prominent features of the French law, in 
the hope that they may be useful in suggesting improvements in the 
English system. 

Why should we not vest in the President of the Board of Trade 
a power of making and enforcing regulations for the public safety 
and convenience? Why should we not introduce more frequent 
railway commissions to consider important questions, and recommend 
to the President of Board of Trade or to Parliament? Why should 
we not have a modified system of audit, and a registration of shares 
and debentures 


VIII. — Railways in Belgium and Holland. 


Belgium is one of the most striking instances of the benefit of 
railways. In 18380 she separated from Holland, a country which 
possessed a much larger commerce and superior means of communi- 
cation with other nations by sea and by canals. Five years later 
the total exports and imports of Belgium were only 10,800,000l., 
while those of Holland were double that amount. But in 1838, the 
Belgian Government resolved to adopt the railway system, and 
employed. George Stephenson to plan railways between all the large 
towns. The law authorising their construction at the expense of the . 
state passed in 1834, and no time was lost in carrying it out. Trade 
at once received a new impetus, and its progress since that time has 
been more rapid than in any other country in Europe. The following 
table shows the activity with which the lines were constructed. We 
must remember that Belgium contains only one-tenth of the area 
of the United Kingdom, and that to make a fair comparison with 
our own progress we must multiply the table by ten. 
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Miles Constructed. 





Year. Miles Open. | Increase per Annum. 
Miles. 
Jos FRc eer 185 1 
cae) 
PEO A toccmoass 335 s : 
on eater 
go i ee ee 720 
} 45 
1GO>. cdeczegunaagnrce 1,037 5 
r 78 
ek A mia 1,350 | 





Hence, the progress for a state of the size of the United King- 
dom would have been— 


Miles a 
Year. 
HOS O FORMS Hie, cae trencisen as eaten ete 250 
AE rtie haa cis eee. ae ea vce bose esos tare oO iss 480 
EEN Gs silige OO ca te Min eerste de a sacs ds cue Bcneoaed 450 
OO gO Anaahat, ReNioe eter aeteacascanaaac ites 750 


a rate of increase which is as great or greater than our own. 
The results on commerce are shown in the following table :-— 


Increase of Exports and Imports. 





Year. Exports and Imports. Increase per Cent. Increase per Cent. 

















per Annum. 
POSB. cceeck eet, 10,760, ae 
45°72 11°43 
ne ee 15,680,000 
} 714 11:9 
|S AN Ogee 26,920,000 1 
f Gi 4x 9:67 
MO os igeloausers 4,7,760,000 
} 51° 73 
260 hadiGeRe 72,120,000 
88 or 
igo eee 97,280,000 # 





I need scarcely point out the extraordinary character of this 
increase, which is enormous in the first ten years, and far beyond 
either England or France, and is not inferior to us in the later 
period. In the thirty years from 1835 to 1864, Belgium increased 
her exports and imports nearly tenfold, while England increased hers 
only fivefold. If we had increased our commerce in the same ratio, 
the English exports and imports would now be a thousand million 
pounds sterling. 

The proportion between exports and imports and means of com- 
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munication is shown in the following table, which differs from those 
of England and France in the rapid increase per mile :— 


Proportion of Exports end Imports to Railways and Navigations. 

















Canals (910 Miles) Exports and Imports 
Year, and Exports and Imports. per 
Railways Open. Mile Open. 
Miles. £ £ 
PO wih sic vrai 1,055 15,680,000 14,862 
TMG ae Sic diacikeee 1,205 26,920,000 22,340 
£5), See Eee 1,590 47,760,000 30,037 
5" | a oe - 1,907 42,120,000 37,818 
gi eee GORE Sa 2,220 97,280,000 42,919 


This enormous increase of Belgian commerce must be ascribed 
bo her wise system of railway development, and it is not difficult to 
see how it arises. Before railways, Belgium was shut out from the 
continent of Europe by the expensive rates of land carriage, and her 
want of water communication. She had no colonies, and but little 
shipping. Railways gave her direct and rapid access to Germany, 
Austria and France, and made Ostend and Antwerp great continental 
ports. One of her chief manufactures is that of wool, of which she 
imports 21,000 tons, valued at 2,250,000/., from Saxony, Prussia, 
Silesia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, Moravia, and the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia; and returns a large portion in a manufactured 
state. She is rapidly becoming the principal workshop of the con- 
tinent, and every development of railways in Europe must increase 
her means of access, and add to her trade. 

Now look at Holland, which in 1835 was so much her superior. 
Holland was possessed of immense advantages in the perfection of 
her canals, which are the finest and most numerous in the world; in 
the large tonnage of her shipping ; in her access by the Rhine to the 
heart of Germany ; and in the command of the German trade, which 
was brought to her ships at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. The 
Dutch relied on these advantages and neglected railways. The 
consequence was that by 1850 they found themselves rapidly losing 
the German trade, which was being diverted to Ostend and 
Antwerp. The Dutch Rhenish railway was constructed to remedy 
this loss, and was partly opened in 1858, but not fully till 1856. 
Tt sueceeded in regaining part of the former connection. But now 
observe the result. In 1839 the Dutch exports and imports were 
2%,500,0001., nearly double those of Belgium. In 1862 they were 
59,000,000/., when those of Belgium were 78,000,c0o/. Thus 
while Holland had doubled her commerce, Belgium had increased 
fivefold, and had completely passed her in the race. 
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Before leaving Belgium I ought to mention the cheapness of 
fares on her railways, which have always been much below those on 
‘English lines; a further reduction has lately been made, and I see by 
a French paper, that the results has been to increase the passenger 
receipts on the State lines for the month of April from 76,936 frs. in 
1865 to 198,345 frs. in 1866, of which 168,725 frs. was from third 
and fourth class passengers; a fact which is in favour of the plan of 
Mr. Galt. But it must be remembered that Belgium is the most 
densely populated country in the world, having 432 inhabitants to 
the square mile, while the United Kingdom has only 253, and 
England and Wales 347. A system which will pay admirably 
between large cities at short distances from each other, and on lines 
which cost little to construct, might break down completely on 
lines of expensive construction in more thinly inhabited districts. 
Mr. Galt takes his instances from railways in dense populations, and 
applies the rules thus obtained to railways which are under totally 
different conditions, and I fear that this vitiates in a great degree 
the soundness of his conclusions. | 


IX.— Railways in the United States. 


In any paper on foreign railways it is impossible to omit the 
United States, a country where they have attained such gigantic pro- 
portions. The increase of United States lines is as follows— 


Miles Constructed. 





Year, Total Mileage. uENp ane 














per Annum. 
Miles. 
PESO Me cicnctn un vancuen 41 ) 
215 
BERD. od ss caveat ete 2,197 | 
465 
SAS vugitce ead : 4,522 \ 
590 
"DOU bavcsiietemntee 7,475 \ 
1,984 
1 OIE. 17,398 
‘ 2,274 
"G02 ih. dbtal 28,771 
1,272 
DOLLY ba su sesies- aie 33,860 





The mileage here shown is something enormous: four times that 
of France, two and a-half times that of England, and nearly as large 
as the total mileage of the United Kingdom and Europe, which is 
about 42,000 miles. 

In so young a country, inland traffic gives these lines the greater 
part of their employment, and there are no masses of expensive 
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manufactured goods as in England or Belgium to swell the total 
value of foreign trade. Foreign commerce is still in its infancy, but 
an infancy of herculean proportions, as the following table shows :— 


Increase of Exports and Imports. 

















tem. Fecitncat tear, Increase per Cent, mats dts ee 

TESOL he deals oes 31,000,000 | itis sant 

7 in 45,759,000 
\ 50 ‘00 8°33 

ial gets ay 68,758,000 
i 62°60 12°52 

5 A Ree 111,797,000 J 

42,00 8-40 

| ee Oe 158,810,000 





The advance in the annual increase is very striking, being from 
34 per cent. per annum in the infancy of railways to 8 and 12 per 
cent. when their extension was proceeding rapidly. Before the 
introduction of railways America possessed a very extensive system 
of canals, which amounts to nearly 6,000 miles. At the present time 
both canals and railways are crowded with traffic. The following 
table shows the relation between the growth of trade and the 
increase of means of communication. | 


Proportion of Exports and Imports to Railways and Canals. 











. Canals CO Miles) Total Exports and Imports 
pee Railways Open. Exports and Imports. per Mile. 
Miles. : ae £& 
1580... .xiiance 6,040 31,000,000 5,130 
2 eae a 10,310 45,759,000 4,437 
POs sbavgoanes 18,475 68,758,000 5,102 
SOON, concern 23,398 111,797,000 4,778 
1 Deere: 34,770 158,810,000 4,567 





Thus in the United States, as well as in England, France, and 
Belgium, the exports and imports bear a distinct relation to the 
miles of communication open, but lower in amount than in the 
European countries, as was only likely from the thinner population. 

Vast as is the mileage of the American railways, it is by no means 
near its highest point. The lines in construction, but not. yet 
completed, are stated to be more than 15,000 miles in length, a 
larger number than the whole mileage of the United Kingdom, 
completed and uncompleted. : 

The manner in which these lines are made is very remarkable. 
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The United States are very thinly populated, not containing on 
an average more than 32 persons per square mile in the Northern 
States, and 11 in the Southern. Even the most populous Northern 
States have only 90 persons per square mile, while England and 
Wales have 347 per square mile. A less expensive railway, of 
smaller gauge, was therefore necessary, and the lines are almost 
invariably “ single tracks.’ Their first cost has averaged from 7,000. 
up to 15,000/. per mile, or about one-third of the expenditure in 
England. Of course they are very inferior in weight of rails and 
in sleepers, ballasting, stations, and efficiency. Even this expense 
was difficult to provide for, where the inhabitants are so widely 
scattered. But in America the greatest encouragement is given to 
railroads, and every facility is afforded for their extension, as they 
are considered the most important sources of wealth and prosperity. 
Shares are taken largely by the inhabitants of the district traversed, 
land is often voted by the State, and the cities and towns find part of 
the capital by giving security on their municipal bonds. 

I must not omit to mention the great Pacifie railways, one 
of which is now being constructed from the State of Missouri for a 
distance of 2,400 miles across Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, and Nevada, 
to San Francisco, in California. It receives from the general 
government subsidies of 3,300/., 6,600/., or g,gool. per mile, accord- 
ing to the difficulty of the ground, besides enormous grants of land 
on each side of the line. When this railway is completed, the 
journey from Hong Kong to England will be made in thirty-three 
days instead of the present time of six weeks, and it is anticipated 
that a large portion of our Chinese traffic will pass by this route. 

No one can study the United States without being struck by the 
ereat railway future which les before them, when their immense 
territories are more thickly peopled, and their mineral resources 
and manufactures have been developed. ‘The distances to be tra- 
versed are so vast, and the traffic to be carried will be so enor- 
mous, that the railways of the United States will far exceed in 
extent, and in the trade which will pass over them, anything that 
has hitherto been known in the history of the world. 


X.—Lailways and Free Trade. 


In the preceding sections I have endeavoured to describe the 
progress of railway extension in England, France, Belgium and the 
United States, the four countries where it has received the greatest 
development, and I have pointed out the very great increase of 
commerce and national prosperity which has been its result. But 
in the case of England, I am bound to meet a very probable objection, 
I shall be asked, why do you attribute this increase of commerce 
mainly to railways? Was it not caused by free trade P 
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The general opinion undoubtedly is, that free trade is the principal 
cause of the immense increase, since 1842, of English commerce. 
We see this opinion expressed every day in newspapers and reviews, 
in speeches and parliamentary papers. I hold in my hand a very able 
memorandum, lately issued by the Board of Trade, respecting the 
progress of British commerce before and since the adoption of free 
trade, in which the same view is taken, and in which the statistics of 
the exports and imports, since 1842, are given as mainly the result 
of free trade. It is true that there is a reservation, acknowledging 
“that the increase of productive power, and other causes, have 
“ materially operated in effecting this vast development.’ But in the 
newspaper quotations and reviews this reservation was left out of 
sight, and the striking results recorded in the memorandum were 
entirely ascribed to free trade. 

While acknowledging to the full the great benefits and the 
enlightened principles of free trade, I have no hesitation in saying 
that this popular view is a popular exaggeration, which it is the duty 
of staticians to correct; and I think that my reasons will be con- 
sidered satisfactory by this Society. In the first place, the develop- 
ment of English commerce began in 1834, before free trade, but 
simultaneously with railways; and between 1833 and 1842 the exports 
and imports increased from a stationary position at 85,500,000l., to 
112,000,000/., or 31 per cent. In the next place, from 1842 till 
1860, England was the only country which adopted free trade. If 
England had also been the only country that made such enormous 
progress, we might safely conclude that free trade was the chief 
cause of so great a fact. But this is not the case. England is only 
one of several countries which made an equal advance during the 
same period, and none of those countries, except England, had 
adopted free trade. The total increase of exports and imports from 
1842 to 1860 in the three first countries described in this paper, and 
from 1844 to 1860 in the United States, was as follows :— 




















Country. 1842. 1860. pe eee 
£ ‘E 
Hing laid. ....cceusvoacceteaton 112,000,000 375,000,000 234 
Paice cnr ate 86,280,000 232,200,000 169 
Bel gues. .iA..c sees 19,400,000 72,120,000 27% 
1844. 
United States... 45,757,000 158,810,000 305 





Thus, the English rate of increase is only third in order, and is 
exceeded both by Belgium and the United States. If the latter 
country is objected to on account of its rapid growth in population 
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by immigration, still Belgium remains, exceeding the English rate of 
increase by 36 per cent. Look at the argument by induction. 
Here are four countries under the same conditions of civilization, 
and having access to the same mechanical powers and inventicns, 
which far outstrip contemporary nations. It isa probable conclusion 
that the same great cause was the foundation of their success. 
What was that common cause? It could not be free trade ; for only 
one of the four countries had adopted a free trade policy. But there 
was a common cause which each and all of those four countries had 
pre-eminently developed—the power of steam—steam machinery, 
steam navigation, and steam railways. I say, then, that steam was 
the main cause of this prodigious progress of England, as well as of 
the other three countries. 

But I will go a step farther. Steam machinery had existed for 
very many years before 1830, and before the great expansion of 
commerce. Steam navigation had also existed for many years before 
1830, and before the great expansion of commerce, and steam 
navigation was unable to cope with the obstacle which before 1830 
was so insuperable, viz.: the slowness and expense, and limited 
capacity of land carriage. 

I come then to this further conclusion, that the railways which 
removed this gigantic obstacle, and gave to land carriage such extra- 
ordinary rapidity and cheapness, and such unlimited capacity, must 
have been the main agent, the active and immediate cause of this 
sudden commercial development. 

This conclusion appears to become a certainty when I find, from 
the investigation through which we have travelled, that in every one 
of these four great examples, the rapid development of commerce 
has synchronised with an equal rapid development of railways—nay, 
that the development of commerce has been singularly in proportion 
to the increased mileage of railways—so that each expansion of the 
railway system has been immediately followed, as if by its shadow, 
by a great expansion of exports and imports. 

But I will not leave the case even here. Consider what are the 
burdens which press upon trade and manufactures. If our mer- 
chants could be presented with that wondrous carpet of the Genii 
of the “ Arabian Nights,’ which transported whatever was placed 
upon it in one instant through air to its farthest destination, 
overleaping mountains and seas and custom houses, without exnense 
or delay, we should have the most perfect and unburdened inter- 
course. But see what barriers and burdens there are in actual fact 
when we trace the journey of the raw material, such as cotton or 
wool, to the British manufacturer, and its export as a manufactured 
article. 
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Burdens upon Imports and Exports. 


Raw Material—_ 
1. Inland carriage to the sea. 
2. Voyage to England. 
3. Import duty. 
4, Inland carriage to the manufacturer. 


Manufactured Article— 
5. Inland carriage to the sea. 
6. Voyage to foreign country. 
7. Import duty. 
8. Inland carriage to the customer. 


Here are eight distinct burdens or charges increasing the price 
of our manufactures to the foreign consumer. Out of these— 

‘Four are inland carriage, 

Two are navigation, and only 

Two are custom house duties. 

Now, except in the case of prohibitory duties, it was undoubtedly 
the case that, before the introduction of railways, inland carriage was 
the most expensive of these burdens. In countries unprovided with 
canals, a very few miles of road transport was an absolute prohibi- 
tion. It is so in many parts of India, Spain and Turkey at the 
present day. In countries provided with canals, rates were high, 
and transport slow, and always coming to a dead lock. Hence the 
relief afforded by railways, both in cheapness and saving of time, 
was far beyond any relief by free trade in taking off moderate aus. 

In a vast number of cases railways did more than cheapen trade, 
they rendered it possible. Railways are the nearest approach that 
human ingenuity has yet devised to that magic carpet of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” for which I ventured to express a wish. 

For all these reasons I maintain that we ought to give railways 
their due credit and praise, as the chief of those mighty agents which, 
within the last thirty years, have changed the face of civilisation. 


XI.— Railways and National Debts. 


Tn one important point the nations of Latin race have stolen a 
clear march upon the nations of Teutonic origin, of England, Ger- 
many, and the United States, by their appreciation and adoption for 
railways of the principle of a sinking fund. The idea owes its 
origin to the semi-Latin, semi-Teutonic, intellect of Belgium. When 
the Belgian Government in 1834 projected a system of State rail- 
ways, to be constructed with money borrowed by the State, they 
provided for the extinction of the loans in fifty years by an annual 
sinking fund. The amount borrowed was nearly 8,000,0001. sterling, 
and the whole will be paid off in 1884, after which date the whole 
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profits of the State lines, 352 miles in length, will become part of the 
revenue of the nation. But so good an investment are these lines, 
that their present net income is 525,000/. a-year, and is increasing 
‘at a rate which promises in 1884 a net revenue of g60,000/., a sum 
which will be sufficient to pay the interest on the whole national 
debt, now 26,000,000/. Besides this, the conceded lines, 1,000 
miles in length, will be amortized and become State property in 
go years from the beginning of their concessions, and the profits 
on a capital of more ian. 13,000,000/. will then be available 
towards the State revenue. 

This system was copied by France, and iment from her by the 
other Latin nations, Spain, Bauman and Italy, as well as by the » 
non-Latin States of Austria and Holland. All these countries, at 
the end of various terms of 99, go, and 85 years, will practically pay 
off a large portion of their national debt. Improvident Spain 
will pay off about 40,000,000/. out of her debt of 164,000,000. 
Heavily-burdened Austria will practically abrogate something like 
65,000,000/. out of her debt of 250,000,000/. Italy will wipe out a 
large portion of her debt of 176,000,000. 

But the most remarkable example is France; and I will endeavour 
to explain as briefly as possible the working of the French system. 
In France the railways are conceded for 99 years, but it is one 
of the conditions of the grant that all the capital, whether in shares 
or debentures, shall be paid off within that term by an annual 
amortissement, or sinking fund. The small amount of this annual 
payment is very extraordinary. The French rate of interest is 
5 per cent., and the annual sinking fund necessary to pay of 100 
francs in gg years 18 as nearly as possible 04. Put into the English 
form, for the sake of clearness, this means that the annual sinking 
fund necessary at 5 per cent. to redeem 10o0/. in 99 years is only 
Is. perannum. As debentures are issued in France for less than 
99 years when part of the concession is run out, the amount of the 
sinking fund varies, but it is usually said to amount on the average 
to one-eighth per cent. As the whole expended capital of French 
railways represented by shares and debentures, is 233,000,000/., it 
follows that the total annual sinking fund paid by the French 
companies for the redemption of that sum is less than. 300,000/. 
‘The result is marvellous, that for 300,000/. the French nation will 
acquire, in less than gg years, an unencumbered property of 
233,000,000/. sterling. But this is not all. The railways repre- 
sented by that 233,000,o0co/. sterling produced in 1865 a net 
revenue of about 12,500,000/. Before 1872 further railways will 
have been completed, which will be amortized at the same date as 
their parent lines, and will produce before many years a net income 
of 4,000,000/., making a total net income of the French railways 
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16,500,000/. But the total charge of the French national debt in 
1865 was only 16,000,000/. So that France has now a system in 
operation which, in less than go years from the present time, will 
relieve the country from the whole burdén of her national debt of 
nearly 500,000,000/. 

Is it allowable in me to ask, why are we doing nothing of the 
sort? When so many other nations are paying off by means of their 
railways a portion, or the whole of their national debts, why are we, 
with all our wealth and. resources, to do nothing? A scheme of 
amortization suited to the habits of the English people, is perfectly — 
possible, and the peculiar position of railway companies at the 
present moment renders it easy to carry out. I will say nothing 
about debentures, because a plan is now before the government 
dealing with them. But, I say, respecting Share Capital, that it 
would be perfectly practicable for the state to become the possessor 
of a large proportion of this stock in a comparatively short time, and 
at no great expense. An annual sinking fund of 5s. per cent. will 
pay off rool. in seventy-two years, reckoning only 4 per cent. interest. 
Hence, in seventy-two years, an annual sinking fund of 500,000l. 
a-year, will pay off 200,000,000l. The government duty on railways 
amounts to 450,000/. a-year, and will soon reach 500,o00/. My 
proposal would be to make this a sinking fund towards purchasing 
200,000,000/. of preference and other stock, and let it be invested 
annually by the Board of Trade, or by commissioners appointed for 
the purpose, like those appointed for the national debt. Instead of 
cancelling each share as it is purchased, let it be held in trust for 
the nation, and the dividends applied every year in augmentation 
of the sinking fund. In this manner, at the end of about seventy- 
two years 200,000,000/. of preference and ordinary share capital 
would become the property of the nation, and its dividends 
become applicable to the interest of the national debt. As railway 
dividends average 4 to 44 per cent., the dividends on the redeemed 
capital would pay the interest on more than 250,000,000/. consols, 
and be equivalent to the redemption of that amount of our national 
debt. , 

I believe that this is a practical scheme. In a slightly different, 
form it is now being carried out in France, Belgium, and other 
eontinental states. IJ trust that before long we shall cease to be. 
almost the only nation in Europe which does not act on the principle 
“that railways are the true sinking fund for the payment of the 
“ national debt.” 

The advantages of such a sinking fund over a sinking fund 
invested in consols, are threefold :— 

1. It would be invested annually in railway capital at a higher 
interest, and thus accumulate more rapidly. 
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2. It would have a different primary object, viz., the purchase of 
a State interest in railways, and would, therefore, be more likely to 
enlist popular feeling in favour of its maintenance. 

3. It would be distinct and separate from the national debt, and 
not under the same control, and would, therefore, be less liable to be 
diverted to the financial necessities of the hour. 

Perhaps it will be said that a railway sinking fund is unsuited to 
the character and habits of the English people. But surely it is our 
character to be prudent and to pay off encumbrances; and to adopt 
the best means of accomplishing that object. Surely it is not right 
in a great and wealthy and enlightened nation like England to encur 
the reproach of being spendthrift of her resources and reckless of 


her debts. 
XII.— further Ratway Eatension. 


England is undoubtedly the country in the world best provided 
with railways. The statistical comparison stood thus at the end 
of 1865 :— | 


Railways Compared with Area and Population. 
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But England has a much greater proportion of double lines, and 

a larger number of trains on each line; while, on the other hand, 

Belgium and other continental nations have lower fares, and give 

greater accommodation to third and fourth class passengers. Both 
2R 2 
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parties have something to learn—they to admit the principle of com- 
petition and increase the number of railways, we to provide cheap 
conveyance for the masses without the clumsy device of excursion 
trains. 

But now comes the question, do England and Belgium need 
further railways, or are they already sufficiently provided? It 
may partly be answered by the fact that in England there are about 
3,500 miles authorised by Parliament which have not yet been made, 
and that in Belgium there are 450 miles (equal to 4,500 in England) 
conceded but not constructed. And we may also point to the 
circumstance that in England and Wales there were, in 1865, 6,081 
miles of double Jine against 3,170 miles of single, showing that there 
- is a want of cheap lines through rural districts. A glance at the 
railway map will confirm this inference. The lines run in the direc- 
tion of the metropolis or some great town, and there are few cross- 
country lines. The distance between the lines supports this conclu- 
sion. Deducting the manufacturing districts, which are crowded 
with a railway network, the remainder of the country gives an 
average of about fifteen miles between each mile of railway. The 
average ought not to be more than eight or ten miles. 

The advantage of a railway to agriculture may be estimated 
by the following facts. A new line would, on an average, give fresh 
accommodation to three and a-half miles on each side, being a total 
of seven square miles, or 4,560 acres for each mile of railway. It 
would be a very moderate estimate to suppose that cartage would be 
saved on one ton of produce, manure, or other articles for each acre ; 
and that the saving per ton would be five miles at 8d. per mile. 
Hence the total annual saving would be 768/. per mile of railway, 
which is 5 per cent. interest on 15,000/. Thus it is almost impos- 
sible to construct a railway through a new district of fair agricultural 
capabilities without saving to the landowner and farmer alone the 
whole cost of the line. Besides this, there is the benefit to the 
labourers of cheaper coals, and better access to the market. ‘There | 
is also the benefit to the small towns of being put into railway com- 
munication with larger towns and wholesale producers. And there 
is the possibility of opening up sources of mineral wealth. 

Somebody ought to make these agricultural lines, even though 
they may not pay a dividend to the shareholder. But who is that 
somebody to be? The great companies will not take the main 
burden lest they should lower their own dividends. The general 
public will not subscribe, for they know the uncertainty of the 
investment turning out profitable. And notwithstanding the able 
letters signed “H,”’ in the “Times,’’ some months ago, I cannot 
advocate the necessarily wasteful system of contractors’ lines, or 
believe in the principle, “ Never mind who is the loser, so that the 
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“publie is benefited.” Railway extension is not promoted in the 
long run by wasteful financing and ruinous projects. On the con- 
trary, such lines injure railway extension, by making railways a bye- 
word, and depreciating railway property; and they render it 
impossible to find supporters for sound and beneficial schemes. 

The proper parties to pay for country lines are the proprietors 
and inhabitants of the districts through which they pass. They are 
benefited even if the line does not pay adividend. They have every 
motive for economical construction and management, and can make 
a line pay where no one else can. But they will not subscribe any 
_ large portion of the capital as individuals. Very few will make a 
poor investment of any magnitude for the public good, though all 
might be ready to take their part in a general rate. Almost every 
country but our own has recognised the fact, and legislated on this 
basis, by empowering the inhabitants of a district which would be 
benefited to tax themselves for the construction of a railway. 1 have 
shown that in France either the department or the commune may 
vote a subvention out of their public funds; and that, in the United 
States, the municipalities vote subsidies of municipal bonds. .In 
Spain, the provinces and the municipalities have the power to take 
shares or debentures, or, if they prefer it, to vote subventions, or a 
guarantee of interest. In Italy, the municipalities do the same ) 
thing. Why should not England follow their example, and authorise 
the inhabitants of parishes and boroughs to rate themselves for a 
railway which will improve their property, or empower them to raise 
loans on the security of the rates, to be paid off in a certain number 
of years by a sinking fund, as is done for sanitary improvements ? 
I see no other way of raising the nucleus of funds for carrying out 
many rural lines which would be most beneficial to the country. 

I can give a remarkable instance of the benefits caused by an 
unremunerative railway. In 1884 the inhabitants of Whitby pro- 
jected a line from Whitby along the valley of the Esk to Pickering, 
halfway to York. The line was engineered by George Stephenson, 
and was originally worked by horse-power and carriages on the 
model of the four-horse coaches. But though considered at that 
time one of the wonders of the world the line was utterly unprofi- 
table, and the Whitby people looked upon it as a bad speculation, 
much as the shareholders of the London, Chatham, and Dover look 
on their present property. The railway was ultimately sold to the 
North-Eastern Company; but though the shareholders got no 
advantage, somebody else did. Farmers and labourers came to 
market in Whitby, and got coals and other necessaries at reduced 
rates, while they sold their produce better. Very soon rents began 
to rise, and I find the total rise since the construction of the rail- 
way has been from an average of 15s. per acre up to 22s., or nearly 50 
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per cent. But far greater consequences resulted. The cliffs at 
Whitby were known to contain nodules of ironstone, which were 
picked up and sent to iron-works on the Tyne. Soon after the 
opening of the railway, George Stephenson and a number of Whitby 
gentlemen formed a company, called the Whitby Stone Company, for 
working stone quarries and ironstone mines at Grosmont, about six 
miles up the railway. At first the ironstone was very badly 
_ received by the iron founders, and it was only after long and patient 
perseverance that the company got a sale for what they raised, It 
was not till 1844 and 1846 that the merits of the Cleveland iron- 
stone were fully acknowledged, and large contracts entered into for 
its working throughout the district. Thus the unprofitable Whitby 
and Pickering Railway opened up the Cleveland iron district, and 
caused the establishment of a very large number of foundries, and 
the employment of thousands of workmen, and has added very 
materially to the wealth of England. 


XII1.— Conclusion. 


From the facts which have been brought forward, I draw the 
following conclusions :— 

1. Railways have been a most powerful agent in the progress of 
commerce, in improving the condition of the working classes, 
and in developing the agricultural and mineral resources of 
the country. 

2. England has a more complete and efficient system of os 
than any other country; but is not so far ahead that she can 
afford to relax her railway progress, and to let her com- 
petitors pass her in the race. 

3. England ought to improve the internal organisation of her 
railways, both as to finance and traffic, and to constitute some 
central authority with power to investigate and regulate. 

4. A Sinking Fund should be instituted to purchase for the 
State a portion of the railway capital, and so to lighten the 
charge of the national debt. 

. Pewer should be given to parishes and boroughs to rate them- 
selves in aid of local railways, in order to facilitate the con- 
struction of country lines. 

6. England, as a manufacturing and commercial country, is 
benefited by every extension of the railway system in foreign 
countries; since every new line opens up fresh markets, and 
diminishes the cost of transporting her manufactures. 

I cannot conclude without saying a word on the future of rail- 
ways. The progress of the last thirty-six years has been wonderful, 
since that period has witnessed the constraction. of about 85,000 
miles of railway. The next thirty-six years are likely to winete a 
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still greater development, and the construction of far more than 
85,000 miles. We may look forward to England possessing, at no 
distant date, more than 20,000 miles, France an equal number, and 
the other nations of the continent increasing their mileage until it 
will bear the proportion of 1 railway mile to every 10 square’ miles of 
area, instead of the very much less satisfactory proportions stated 
in the comparative table. We may expect the period when the 
immense continent of North America will boast of 100,000 miles of 
line, clustered in the thickly-populated Eastern states, and spreading 
plentifully through the Western to the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and over to California and the Pacific. We may anticipate 
the time when Russia will bend her energies to consolidating her 
vast empire by an equally vast railway network. We may predict 
the day when a continuous railroad will run from Dover to the Bos- 
phorus, from the Bosphorus down the Euphrates, across Persia and 
Beloochistan to India, and from India to China. We may look for 
the age when China, with her 350,000,000 of inhabitants, will turn 
her intelligence and industry to railroad communication. 

But who shall estimate the consequences that will follow, the pro- 
digious increase of commerce, the activity of national intercourse, 
the spread of civilization, and that advance of human intelligence, 
foretold thousands of years ago by the prophet upon the lonely 
plains of Palestine, “ when many shall run to and fro upon the earth, 
“and knowledge shall be increased ?”’ 


Nore.—Since reading this paper before the Society my attention 
has been called to an article on French railways in the “ Revue des 
“ Deux Mondes,”’ of 1st Jan., 1866, by M. Lavoilée, which, written 
many months previously, confirms most strikingly my conclusions, 
especially those which relate to the effect of railways on French 
commerce and on the welfare of the working classes. It adds many 
eloquent reflections on railways in relation to civilization and pro- 
gress, which are well worth perusal. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of my paper, the 
President expressed a wish that I should add information respecting 
fares and rates, and other points connected with railway working. 
But I find the subject too extensive for a cursory notice, and the 
forthcoming Evidence and Report of the Royal Commission on 
Railways will afford opportunity and material for a more complete 
survey, which, I trust, will be undertaken by some member of the 
Society connected with railways. 
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Statistics of Mmrroponitan and PRovINctAL GENERAL 
Hosprrats for 1865. 


Five years have now elapsed since the meeting at Guy’s Hospital, 
to which these returns owe their origin; and this, the fifth report, 
presents, for the principal London hospitals, and for several 
provincial ones, the leading facts relating to the mortality of these 
important institutions in the year 1865. 

On referring to former reports, it will be seen that, while returns, 
more or less complete, were obtained for the fourteen general 
hospitals of the metropolis in 1861, from twelve in 1862, from 
eleven in 1863, and from nine in 1864; ten hospitals furnished 
returns in 1865. 

Only fifteen provincial hospitals have responded to the circular 
letters of the Statistical Society, by returning the printed forms, 
more or less completely filled up. Of these fifteen hospitals, only 
six have furnished returns for each of the four years comprised in 
the tables. Of the remainder, one (the Hull General Infirmary) 
has sent in three returns; five (York County, Taunton and 
Somerset, Bath United, Northampton General, and Liverpool 
Royal) two each; and two (Isle of Wight and Wolverhampton) 
one each. The six hospitals which have supplied returns for four 
successive years, are the Devonshire, Norfolk and Norwich, Stock- 
port Infirmary, Cheltenham, and Leicester. 

The facts, for the general hospitals of the metropolis, published 
in the first report were rendered complete by inserting for the 
Middlesex Hospital the figures furnished to the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade; but no direct returns have been 
obtained from that hospital for any of the five years embraced in 
these reports. From information recently received, it is inferred 
that this omission will be supplied in future years. University 
College Hospital, which gave in its return in 1861, has withheld its 
contribution in subsequent years; Charing Cross Hospital has made 
no return for two years, the Great Northern for three years, while 
the Metropolitan Free Hospital, which sent in no return for 1864, 
has forwarded its return for 1865. 

It is probable, therefore, that we may reckon on receiving returns 
from nine or ten out of the fourteen general hospitals of the metro- 
polis, and from asomewhat larger number of provincial hospitals. As, 
however, the returns are, and will probably continue to be, incomplete, 
and as they occupy some space in this Journal, it may become a 
subject for consideration with the Council whether in future a more 
simple form of return may not be devised, and a shorter abstract be 
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conveniently substituted for the longer one hitherto published. It 
is also reasonable to expect that, by the issue of a more simple 
printed form, a larger number of returns may be procured. If the 
Council of the Statistical Society shall see fit to authorise any change 
in this respect, it will be duly announced to the contributors by 
printed circular. | 

Meanwhile Dr. Guy, one of the honorary secretaries of this 
Society, has undertaken to prepare a paper based on the reports of 
the five years, 1861-65; and it is probable that the consideration 
which must thus be given to the subject may lead to the suggestion 
of some improvements in the forms and returns. 

Of the general character of the report for 1865, it may suffice to 
observe, that the high rate of mortality which prevailed in the metro- 
politan hospitals during the year 1864 has not been maintained, but 
that, as a general rule, the deaths have fallen to the more moderate 
standard of 1863. 


«* Resolution of the meeting held at Guy’s Hospital, 21st June, 1861, 
slightly abbreviated :— 


1. That the metropolitan hospitals should adopt one uniform system of 
registration of patients. 

2. That at every metropolitan hospital, there be kept one or more books, which 
shall comprise the following particulars relating to the patients :—the Age, Sex, 
Social Relation (Mar., Single, Wid.), Occupation, Name of Disease, or Injury, Date 
of Admission and Discharge, Result, Days in Hospital, and a column for remarks. 

3. That those hospitals which have not yet adopted a system of registration 
embracing the above particulars, are recommended to employ a register book 
containing all the annexed particulars in printed columns :— 

Number of Patient. | Date of Admission. | Name. | Residence (Street and Parish). | Medical 
Officer. | Ward. | Age. | Male. | Female. | Soc. Relat. (M. S. W.) | Occupation. | Name of 
Disease or Injury. | Date of Discharge. | Result. | Days in Hospital. | Remarks. 
And that the first set of headings commencing with “ Number,” and terminating 
with “Ward,” be printed on the left hand page, and that the remainder be placed 
on the right hand page of the Register; and also that each page of the register 
book be ruled to contain either 25, 50, or 100 horizontal lines, each line to give 
the particulars of an individual case. 
~ 4, That as far as practicable in the column of the register book headed Disease 
or Injury, the nomenclature employed by the Registrar-General be adopted, with 
the additions contained in the forms submitted by Miss Nightingale to the 
International Statistical Congress. . 

5. That the Council of the Statistical Society having kindly undertaken to 
publish in their Journai some of the leading statistics of the metropolitan 
hospitals, if provided annually with the necessary information, the authorities of 
the several metropolitan hospitals be requested, at the close of éach year, to draw 
up and communicate to that Society a summary of the statistics of the hospital 
for the year; such summary to comprise the data tabulated in the manner 
represented on the accompanying form. 

6. That it be suggested to the authorities of the several metropolitan hospitals, 
that it will be of great public advantage if they will also publish annually a full 
report of the statistics of disease treated within the hospital, following, as far as 
practicable, the arrangement and nomenclature employed by the Registrar- 
General and by Miss Nightingale in the paper referred to in the third resolution. 

7. That in the opinion of this meeting, it is essential that there should be in 
every hospital an officer charged specially with the duty of attending to the 
registration of patients. 
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Metropolitan Free... 11 178 189 84 63 
Great: Northern .,....00is0.00506. — — — — ae 
Totals (so far as . ete 
peed i eat \ 2,464 B59 | s9.089 1. $5,200 ~-1u Ale 
Tastr IIl.—WMedical and Surgical 
‘ Medical Wards. 
Hospital. Remaining | Admitted Remaining 
lst January, during. Total. Discharged. Died. | 1st January, 
1865. the Year. 1866. ' 
No. No. No. No. ¢ No. No. 
St. Bartholomew’s....} 213 2,081 2,294 1,705 374 215 
Cony Bo Riawtcogmeerts 195 1,917 > 1,610 297 205 
St.Thomas’s (tempy.) 78 852 930 746 108 76 
LOGON CSG teas,: 112 1,176 1,288 1,014 164 110 
St. George's  w.ccccvenss 117 1,673 1,790 1,425 232 133 
Middlesex... — — —_— a — — 
Bt. Eye Siti teess 68 762 830 638 126 66 
Westminster ............ — = — a — ~- 
King’s College ........ 69 877 946 737 140 55 
University fusion — — — — — a 
Royal Bree s..ccscageeenees 22 328 350 274 54 22 
Charing Cross............ ee — —- - = — — 
Metropolitan Free.... 7 93 100 » 85 9 6 
Great Northern ........ — — — — —_ — 
Totals Go for)!’ aay 9,759 | 10,640 | 8,234 .| 1,504 | 888 


as returned) 


» u a 
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HOSPITALS, 1865. 
of Sex; nor of Medical or Surgical Cases.) 















































Discharged Remaining Brought 
Unrelieved. for Died. Ist January, in Hospital. 
Special Reasons. 1866. Dead. 
No. No. No. No. No. : 
254 356 567 527 BOD |: St. Bartholomew’s 
400 v5 488 501 IO Guy’s 
88 on 195 193 I St. Thomas’s(tempy.) 
22 251 384: 377 23 London 
tuo _ 364 333 — - St. George’s 
—_ — — — _ Middlesex 
19 79 183 142 9 St. Mary’s 
— — 172 153 9 Westminster 
73 67 187 ee 16 King’s College 
— — — — — University 
42 10 109 89 a Royal Free 
— — — — — Charing Cross 
4 11 10 16 I Metropolitan Free 
—- o — — — Great Northern 
. Totals (so far as 
1,101 845 2,659 2,442 gI returned) 
Cases, without distinction of Sex. 
Surgical Wards. 
Remaining Admitted Remaining Hospital. 
lst January, during Total. Discharged. Died. lst January, 
1866. the Year. 1866. 
No. No. Ko. No. No. 7 No. 
327 3,504: 3,831 3,326 193 312 St. Bartholomew’s 
314 $989 |< 3,603 | 93,116" 1! fon 296 Guy’s 
hid 1,071 1,182 977 88 117 St. Thomas’s(tem.) 
273 3,141 3,414 2,927 220 267 London 
193 2,063 2,256 1,924 132 200 St. George’s 
_— — — — — — Middlesex 
83 968 1,051 909 66 76 St. Mary’s 
= — —~ — — — Westminster 
48 690 738 643 47 56 King’s College 
oe — — — — — University 
67 1,080 [147 1,025 55 67 Royal Free 
— — _ —_ ~~ = Charing Cross 
4 85 89 es 1 iba Metropolitan Free 
pas = =e — — — Great Northern 
GPneR Fei yee Ce i Sa “Totals (so far as 
1,420 15,891 17,311 14,924 993 1,402 { ime 
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Taste I1].—Average Number of Patients and Mean Residence. 
































All Cases. Medical Cases. 
age Numb ‘age Num 
ae | ee ene es 
' Resi- Resi- 
Males. |Females.| Total. dence. | wales. |Females.| Total. ae 
No. No. No. Days. | No No. No. | Days. 
St. Bartholomew’s| 282 | 267 cag | 81.9108 | 123 1226) 36 
CN gl ames Ore yee 300 | 201 sor | 82 4105 | 93 198] 34 
St. Thomas’s........ -— — 189 | 36 —|}|— j—|] - 
LG ss (6) saree 242 | 123 365 31 58 48 | 106] 33 
St. George’s ........ — |} — 312 | £28 — | — |123} 26 
Middlegex..........:. — -- -- --- — |—}| — 
Ribs. SOY Si. saves 76 | 47 123 | 27 | 380 | 384 | 64] 29 
Westminster ....) — — — = ats SS =) 
King’s College ....) — —- — — oe Sa eS | ee 
University........ — a — — SD ee ee | ee 
Royal Free ........ 38 | 45 83.} 22 3 1h 20} 23 
Charing Cross ....). — — — = = ae PS a ed 
MetropolitanFree}| 6 7 13 | 24 2 4 6] 21 
Great Northern ..| — aie — se — = as = 
Totals (so far a eee aren at : As ora ‘ 
as retwrned) \ 944 | 690 12,135 | 28°9 [307 | 313 | 74.3| 28 
Taste L[V.—Rate of Moriality. 
All Cases. Medical Cases. 
Hospital. , 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
Percnt.| Per cent. Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per cnt. Per cnt. 
St.Bartholomew’s} 9°9 8°5 o°2 4.1021 136 i623 
CEE Na RRR Te 10°3 Ce 9°3 19°8 | 10°6 15°6 
St. Thomas’s........ — TO"? — — — 
DGWOON viccovesees o°5 7-4 iy 8°9° | 16°8 | 10-2 13°9 
St. George’s ........ Ss) 78 Soar PLO beh LOL 12°9 
Middlesex............ a ~~ — — — 
et. Mary’s.......000.. 11:0 78 9-7 | 19°0 | 11:0 14°8 
Westminster........ --- —- — — — — 
King’s College ....) 12°7 | 10°9 EIQ. ha LO'Ss12°9 15°8 
SATAY OLBIOY 0c cousdaaes -— = — — 
Royal Free ~....., 9°2 61 ae 15°4 
Charing Cross ....). — a= — —_ 
MetropolitanFree| 9:0 15 a g°O 
Great Northern ..J — a — am 
Average (so far ee ie oe 


as returned) 














[ Dec. 


Surgical Cases. 









Average Number 



































Resident. “ 

Res 

Males. | Females.| Total. dent 

~ a 

No. No. No. } Day 

179 | 144 | 323 | 28 

195 | 108 303 | 3] 

—|—|—|= 

184 | 75 | 259 | 8 

a he 188 | 3C 

| 

et 

47 | 29 76 | 2€ 

== )Si— 

| : 

28 | 35 | 63] 2 

4 | 3 41 3] 

Balan Mere 

| Ava 

637 | 394 |1,219 | 287 
Surgical Cases. 

Males. | Females. Total. 

Per ent. Per ent 

4°6 5G 

52 5°83 

61 7°O 

5'8 5°8 

as] ee: 

69. 6am 

3°0 4°9 

= 5°3 


*.* TaBLE IV.—The death-rate in this and the corresponding table of former reports is generally that stated in 
returns themselves; but when not so stated, it has been computed thus: 


Annual deaths 


Annual admissions + patients at the beginning of year — those at the end of the year. 


G 
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Taste V.—Admissions and Deaths in General and Special Wards. 


General Wards. 



















































(Medical and Surgical.) Special Wards. General and Special Wards. 
‘ Hospital. 
Admitted. | Died. | yet | Admitted.) Died. | Admitted) Died. Metelity. 
No. No. Per cnt. FS Wo. No. ae No. Per cnt. 
St. Bartholomew’s....| 5,217 5538 | 10°60 | 908 14 6,125 567 9°26 
COSC Se are 4,195 4W4| 11°29 | 1,011 14 | 5,206 488 9°39 
ie EROMAS’S,....60.+00 1,923 196 | 10°19 [| — —— 1,923 L96 | 10°19 
METHOD iss...555 -ssha06eere: 4,317 384 8°89 [No accoulntkept} 4,317 384 8°89 
fb. EOPEE'S. .......00..) | — — | — — — _ — 
Middlesex............... —_ _ a _ — — — — 
Po. Mary's ............<.4 1,788 180 } 10709 93 3 1,881 183 9°73 
Westminster........... 1,862 172 9°24 None | None] 1,862 172 9°24 
King’s College* ...} 1,567 £86 f 17°87 95 1 1,662 18% |.u3°25 
MP EIVErsIby —...2...5.. — — — _— — _- aa = 
Boyal Free —.......... — — — — —- — — — 
Charing Cross ....... — — — _ — _- — — 
Metropolitan Free... 189 10 5°29 None | None 189 10 5°29 
reat Northern ... — — = — = = = = 
Average Average 


Average (so far 
as returned) 


}} 21,058 2155 | 9268 | 2.00710 |\¢-32 Peedi 2187) cons 





* The 95 cases in the special wards consist of 79 cases in the ward for diseases of women 
and children, and 16 cases in the eye wards opened during the year. The confinements 
of women in the Nightingale ward and the births of children, amounting respectively to 
166 and 167, are not comprised in any of the tables. 


Apprtionat TaBLe.—Rate of Mortality in the General Wards for the Years 
1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865. 






Hospital. | 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 
































Per cnt Per cent. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 

HEE: PAYENOLOINOW B vase. cecscsssee cove sets 12°3 12°5 dale? 12°7 117 
Guy’s Fin Cal D2 SRR Se, eee Beeais eat 11°2 11°8 11°9 PES 11°3 
St. Thomas’s (temporary)............ 3s) 8'8 10°4 12°4 10°2 
PAE! ae a 8°4, rier 8°8 10°5 8°9 

(i) B20) G12: eR See Re ee OEE 8-7 8°4 8°3 8°6 2°9 
1 LENT ieee SA sen; BRR 11°6 — — — — 
DESIG a Sone Jandeoavedonsdieek pare st: 10°9 10°3 9°9 10°9 
MU GALIDIMSUCE sécsacassctondssncsesvesseacoes 9°9 10°4: 9:0 10°7 9°2 
BRO OUCIC! Iihacs catveninscorencsenay cl 10: 12°9 16°0 12°6 
BEVEL ONG oo. sonecivoncscveinnratbssnnovoaad LEG — — = 
BP COS oo. Jes vero cpstenieesatovnassavsonnee 6°7 7°3 6°5 ies a7 
Mharing Cross? .ct3....400608 ee 8°4 8°6 TS (Maas — 
Mrctrapolitan Pree.........:<.-cs 000% Wo eS 10°9 — 5'8 
REVEAL INOVEIECYID vo ccc cicsccrreessersessoaees 8'3 4:2 = ee ied 

Average (so far as returned) a7 Siar. e. Ose Tit 9°8 








*,* ADDITIONAL TaBLy.—The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated 
afresh from the data supplied by the several hospitals. 
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COUNTY 
Table (1).—General Results. (No distinction 









































Remaining Admitted Discharged 
Hospital. lst January, during Total. Well or Relieved. 
1865. the Year. Convalescent. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Nork County ...:..det:08-.des — — — — -- 
Devonshire (Buxton, 1,092 

Denbyshiire) 5... hess ie are 8 Ss 
Norfolk and Norwich............ 92 889 eet 766 —- 
Taunton and Somerset ........ 60 825 885 720 oo 
Bath: Umited choy. csicrwervhent 56 1,152 1,208 639 308 
Stockport (infirmary) ........ 27 313 340 241 46 
Glovioesteh * yg 0 dhe 60 601 661 220 271 
Royal Isle of Wight (in- a ae - - <= 

TOMY Peas Acaatessetresved . 
West Sussex, Kast Hants, 

and Chichester (infir- — — — — a 

HAAL YE scsaciecre diy cdiensccctets ' 

Hull General (infirmary) .....|. 119 1,085 1,204 680 181 
Cheltenham (infirmary) al 482 ney 318 98 
Leicester 5 135 1,183 1,318 900 118 
Wolverhampton 4s — —_ — — — 
Northampton General ,, 110 1,089 1,199 650 sik 
Liverpool Royal < 234 3,073 * 2,007 2,534 409 | 
Totals (so far as returned) 979 12,069 13,048 7,776 2,593 
Table (11).—Medical and Surgical 
Medical Wards. 
Hospital. Remaining | Admitted Dis- Remaining 
lst January,} during Total. Died. | lst January, 
865. the Year. charged. 1866. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Vor Coumty yea. .isthnccagvee — sat on Shee: x sli 
Devonshire ee = S) 

Derbyshire) Pesca ia Kei a = 
Norfolk and Norwich. ...... 32 374: 406 351 ted 38 
Taunton and Somerset ........ — — — = = a 
Back Anite | aden, vohitvere: 19 638 657 509 74: 55 
Stockport (infirmary) ....... 13 52 65 52 9 4, 
Gloucester =, teens 27 204: 231 193 ula 27 
Royal Isle of Wight (in- vo tole ay Sa 

HPP) vcore cartecnsatenen es aes x 
West Sussex, Hast Hants, 

and Chichester (nfir- — — — — — = 

MAN)’ CL secs eeMensheoutebieees 
Hull General (infirmary) ...)- 45  AT5 520 436 Al 43 
Cheltenham (infirmary) 34, 187 e2% 183 9 29 
Leicester asi — — —_ — = — 
Wolverhampton <5 — — oo — — — . 
Northampton General ,, —_ — — — a — | 
Liverpool Royal % 84: 1,256 1,340 1,142 | 108 90 } 





Totals (so far as returned)| 254. 3,186 34.4.0 2,866 | 269 286 
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of Sex; nor of Medical or Surgical Cases.) 


Provincial General Hospitals, 1865. 603 


























Discharged Remaining | Brought 
Unrelieved. for Died. lst January, in Hospital. 
Special Reasons. 865. Dead. 
No No. No. No. No 
— — — — — York County 
89 26 3 15 _ sae shire (Buxton, 
erbyshire) 
71 _ 56 88 —- Norfolk and Norwich 
82 — Le 66 — Taunton and Somerset 
— — 107 98 — Bath United 
_ — 24 27 2 Stockport (infirmary) 
8 59 23 77 3 Gloucester ‘J is 
: = Royal Isle of Wight (in- 
7, ~ A. a firmary) 
f West Sussex, East Hants, 
= = — _ =e | and Chichester (infir- 
mary) 
82 77 ag 107 — Hull General (infirmary) 
10 39 19 69 — Cheltenham (infirmary) 
4 41 84 168 — Leicester 65 
— — — — = Wolverhampton i 
8 58 67* 105 — Northampton General ,, 
— 56 204 244: —— Liverpool Royal a 
357 356 681 1,064 5 Totals (so far as returned) 
Cases, without distinction of Sex. 
Surgical Wards. 
Remaining | Admitted Dis- | Remaining Hospital. 
lst January,| during Total. Died. | ist January, 
1865. the Year. charged. 1866. 
No. No. No No. No. No. 
— = = = — is York County 
Z te ly ee 2 = Devonshire (Buxton, 
Derbyshire) 
60 515 Bae 492 SL 52 Norfolk and Norwich 
— = == — — Taunton and Somerset 
37 514 BSI 438 33 43 Bath United 
14 261 275 231 15 29 Stockport (infirmary) 
33 397 430 368 12 50 Gloucester iz 
s.8 = paN a L ss ree Isle of Wight (in- 
firmary) 
‘( West Sussex, East Hants, . 
a = mas i = = and Chichester (infir- 
mary) 
74 610 684 584 36 64 |. Hull General (infirmary) 
37 295 222, 282 10 40 Cheltenham (infirmary) 
—_ = ae —s ae a= Leicester si 
— -= Se — a mens Wolverhampton if 
— -- — — — — Northampton General ,, 
150 2,117 2,267 2,017 96 154 Liverpool Royal 9s 
| 405 4,709 Bok Ee 4,412 | 238 432 Totals (so far as returned) 












































eee ert eA ee ce a Re ee eh a oe 
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Table (IIT) .— Average Number of Patients and Mean Residence. 
All Cases. Medical Cases. Surgical eaten. 















Average Number Mead Average Number Mican Average Number Meal 
. uy i) , =m ° cil 
Hospital. Resident. " Resident. Resident. 
Res ae et Rea Resi- 


Males. |Females.| Total.| dence. | Males. |Females.|Total.| dence. f Males. |Females.|Total.| dences 


SS SS eS 




















York County. .......0...000. eh | a tee HP ee ieee PO ee ee A Se eee 
Devonshire Saas aye Loyd ne al, Oats Sai Abo 
Derbyshire) ......-. shi) ee 
Norolk and Norwich Pe Se Fra) | Bae a eh el 
Trunionand Comence4 ime [St | ee pe ee 
Bath United”. chs. sreess- ati (ak a a3) PS — SS |S PS oe 
Stockport rae aaa mt Wag 14-24 ee |) ey | 22d) = |) — ae 
Gloucester i Ay |. 24 | 721} 40) 73.1 10; | 83.) 87 1 Ba || 1A fas ee 
Royal Isle of Wight” fe ee Ne Pe ad ee ee 
(infirmary) .........-. 


— — ——_— _—_ _ — — _ — ——— — —~ 


West Sussex, East 
Hants, and Chi- i 
chester (infirmary) } 

Hull General ,, “eat “30: ‘lio24) 384 26 |) 18- ) 3011: 25 1-26] ) 27 Area aie 

Cheltenham (infirmar y) 28 | 31 59| 39 9| 14 | 23] 407 18] 16 "|.34 |) am 

Leicester 4 oe Pde Pee | * 

Wolvethampiou "ol se PF es Sa) oe 

Northampton General | — | — |114| 388) —]) — |— ) 

Liverpool Royal............ fe a a en 88 














Average 


otal (09 fora | yyy 147 | 85 od 33 | 108 = 233 


returned) 








Table (IV). —keate of Mortality. 


All Cases. Medical Cases. | Surgical Cases. 


Hospital. 
Males. |Females.| Total. Males. |Females.} Total. Males. |emales. Total. 


Si | ee | | a ana 


Per cnt. Per cnt.| Per ent. | Per cnt.| Per ent.| Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per cnt. Per cnt. 









York County ... 

Devonshire “(Buxton, 7 
Derbyshire) 1... ste 
Norfolk and Norwich............ 
Taunton and Somerset ........ 
Bate United, sta derangnds 


Stockport (infirmary) ....... 
Gloucester 5), weteees 
Royal Isle of Wight (in- 
Girmary) comin Gia 
West Sussex, East Hants, | 


_— oe 3 —— —- —_— — —— — 


| | 


Ll 
4 


boar ty 
ow 
bo Fe 
LO 
pn 
aw - 


and Chichester (nfir- 


WAGT'Y) ides Jeeo ge eacaesepaee se. 
Hull Ever al Can 


Cheltenham mere 
Leicester wl wes 
Wolverhampton aso 
Northampton General ,, .... 
Liverpool Royal raed 


Ayerage (so far as returned) 


** Table ‘IV).—See note to Table LV, ante. 
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Table (V).—Admissions and Deaths in General and Special Wards. 








(M Bets a soak ) Special Wards, General and Special Wards. 





Hospital. 
Admitted. | Died. | 46°! | Admitted. | Died. | Admitted.| Died. | onciity. 



































Mortality. 
Ne, No. Per cnt. No. No. No. No. | Per cnt. 

RE A Dens wicet nes one ou 817 32 ga 38 Nil 855 32 yy 
nshire (Buxton, ; : e ; 
02) ne ee } ate a 44 pa a ee : ea 
Ik and Norwich ........ 981 56 Ral Nil Nil 981 56 5°71 
ton and Somerset ........ 885 Vi; 1°92, Nil Nil 885 7 1°92 
LL Ze See Sipeee eotl 1,152 | 107 9°28 Nil Nil Piog 107 "28 
port (infirmary) ........ 327 24 Ho33 13 Nil 340 24 7°06 
ester ie here 661 23 3°48 Nil Nil 661 23 3°48 
1 Isle of Wight (in- i2 am Ae ke Lae SS ak 

OO eee ener ray 

Sussex, East Hants, 

Chichester (infir- — _ — — — a — = 


PEO a meee ree nee a tte sree seee 


ry) 
General (infirmary) ....| 1,085 | 77 TO Nil Nil LO8o: | 47 4°t0 


enham (infirmary) 553 19 3°43 Nil Nil 553 9 3°43 
ster ae th POLS 84 635 Nil Nil 1,318 84 6°27 
erhampton tt) ee aeaas a> — —— a Saige ce = 
1ampton General ,, ....| 1,089 67 G18 Nil Nil 1,089 67 61g 
pool Royal gyeveet of00% b 204 Bag Nil Nil 3,607 | 204 5°97 
Average | Average 
ls (so far as returned) 13,567 | 713 5°06 51 — | 18,618 | 713 5°02 





Additional Table.—Rate of Mortality in the General Wards for the Years 
1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865. 


Hospital. 1862. 1863. 1864, 1865. 


























Per cnt. Per ent. Per ent. Per ent. 
ME ROIAD NT oahu ches svtedtocboissaqachatoasnooge ssvetnrtoasvsvivaieds tuicds’ 6°6 3°4 — ~— 
Gatare (Buxton, Derbyshire)  ............0.scssevee- th 2 “i 3 
PERIL EV ORWRCH Sn s.z,sthssestebsdrcguesepipus siceeneaamtoseeee 47 45 5°2 6°3 
BEE CiPAE DH OUWIOTSOU. <2. sveanesstsctudongasntetendsee wougo tuned 2°2 — — —— 
TENS a Say A iene et aeaiee geet cement r MON exeRE —— — 82 9°6 
MEE GIMME IGE win ssscsezssavanancposyastherichosonapiprescec 8°3 10°3 10°3 8:0 
cester < LEE PRR) SNEED ORE Belo) oR igi 38 4:9 3°9 
meee OL Wight (infirmary) ...5.0.....c0scsirsccunese> 5°3 -— — _ 
Sussex, Hast Hants, and Chichester (infirmary) 6°3 — -— -— 
Be Teas GRTIMIATY)” o.cen.duscccssadeatsdlsqesers sacrtececergpe: a! — 6:7 70 
MY (UERIVVADY 2.2.2. .devhodesadiecetesoveouetsinsstoe 2°8 3°6 5°0 3°9 
aster Bh i aatsis idee Na eee AGRE 6°2 — 4°1 73 
MMMAARIOOIE.S 55 | sp siiid-condtetacathessstedioa tt ioumesmenenee: 8:3 — — —- 
hampton General (infirmary) .........sssssseseeees — -— 45 — 
Bemrer Rey al (ULTEIATY) -.c2.sgerevsoostacpovor osnqsntuors — _— 6:0 61 
Average (so far as returned) wus. ‘ 5°3 43 55 5°8 


*,* See note to Additional Table, ante. 
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4n ANaLysis with Percentacss, of the “Summary of Wrecks and CasvaLtt 
the Svavistican Commirresr of Linoyn’s. Tabulated by Hunzy JEvu 














Number 





































of ese 
ee Number Abandoned. Collision. 
1866. which o Not 
.__ | Casualties. } Missing. : 
Casualties 8 Damaged, 
Total. Lost. or Damaged. 
Occurred. Results 
Unknown. 
ca acs | aan irre a en 
January— 
Ships 1... 36 198 
Percentages 1°81 9°96 
Steamers .... 14 16 
Percentages 9°39 10°78 
Total 50 214 
Percentages 2°34 10°01 
February— 
HIPS oc... 3 126 
Percentages Mes 12°24 
Steamers.... 14 4 
Percentages 13°86 6°93 
Total 47 133 
Percentages 4°16 rEg 
March— 
Ships .....4 33 128 
Percentages 3°24 12°60 
Steamers .... IO 13 
Percentages 10°52 13°68 
Total 43 141 
Percentages 3°87 12°69 
First Quarter 
SDS quotes. 3,494: 4,033 162 452 
Percentages| — — 2°53 Lita 
Steamers...) 317 345 38 36 
' Percentages; — ar 1OL 10°43 
Total ....| 3,811 4,378 140 488 
— 3°20 LI°I4 


Percentages] — 
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orted in ‘Luoyy’s List’ from January to Marcu inclusive 1866,” issued by 
LS., F.S.8S., fe. Honorary Secretary to the Statistical Committee of Lloyd's. 















































































nking Stranded. Jettison 
from Burnt | Dismasted| Jettison of ‘of 
auses Not ave Capture.| Piracy.| or or Cargo Deckload, or 
er than | Total. | Got Off. G le og on Fire.| Disabled. | Under Deck. | Washing 
: ? sot Off.| Fate not O b d 
pllision. Reported. verboard. 
||} 4}. _,__}-__}-__|_—_____ 
72 BAe Lot@ 98 ae 37 
3°62 12°12 *9'O 4°93 oo 1°86 
6 12 a a — 7 
4°03 Sos (| 4°70 4°70 = 4°70 
178} 544 | 253 «| 186 | 105 ee 44, 
3°65 25°45 | 11°84] 8°70 4°91 = 2°08 
SET Sr 
27 220 I14 ae 29 — 23 
Zz O2 “| 21°39 | F1°08 | 7°48 2°81 — Zid: 
3 17 13 2 2 — 4 
O7 ~) 16°83 | 12°87 | 1°98 1°98 ae 3°96 
30 237 127 79 a5 — Ab 
(2°65 | 20°97 | 11°24 | 6°99 2°74 —_ 2°26 
AG 294 «| :177 74, 43 ll 10 
4°52 | 28°93| 17°42 | 7°28 4°23 | 1°09 99 
«4 29 19 2 8 i 2 
Ar21 | 30°52] 20°0 | 2°10 8°42 | 1:06 2°10 
— 60 223 196 76 ga 12 12 
4°50 | 29°08 | 17°65 | 6°84 4°59 | 1°08 1°08 
145 oe e532 1.330 170 44y it 69 
8°59 |25°58| 13°19 | 8°18 |] 4°21 "27 1°72 
13 Te Ve hA. II 1 1 13 
276 | 20°87 | 12°76 | 3°19 4°92 ‘20 3°76 
158 i104 | 576 | 348 187 12 82 
BOO 125°23 | 13°15) 7°31 4°27 °28 1°87 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1866. 


Tuirty-SixtuH Meeting of the Brivisn Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Norrinanau, 22nd—29th 
August, 1866. 


Section F.— Economie Science and Statistics. 


President.—ProrFrssor J. E. T. THorotp Rogers, M.A. 

Vice-Presidents. — Lord Belper, Sir John Bowring, F.R.S.; William Farr, 
M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.; William Felkin, F.L.S.; James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S.; 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 

Secretaries.—R. Birkin, junr.; Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S.; Edmund 
Macrory, M.A. 

Committee.—Samuel Brown ; Rev. W. Caine; William Camps, M.D.; William 
Enfield; F. P. Fellowes; Lord Houghton; W. Thomas Newmarch; the Mayor 
of Nottingham ; Charles Paget; George Senior; Henry Yates Thompson; Samuel 
Timmins; Alderman Vickers; Joseph White; Robert Wilkinson; Professor A. 
W. Williamson; James Yates. 


The following Papers were read in the Section :— 


Thursday, 23rd August, 1866. 


The President's Opening Address. 

Professor Leone Levi.—On the State and Prospects of the Rate of 
Discount with Reference to the Recent Monetary Crisis. 

Free Trade in Banking in the Western States of America and 
Manchooria (Tartary), from statements of W. Wells Brown, 
and T. T. Meadows, Her Majesty’s Consul at Newchang.— 
Communicated by Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 

Frederick J. Wilson —On a National Bank, ‘old Payment of ule 
National Debt. 


Friday, 24th August, 1866. 


Professor A. W. Williamson. — Report of the Committee of the 
British Association on Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law. 

Professor Leone Levi.—Report of the Committee of the British 
Association on Uniformity of Weights and Measures. 

Joseph White, F.R.OS. Ed., fe—On the Statistics of the General 
Hospital near Nottingham. 

Frederick J. Wilson.—On Classification of the various Occupations 
of the People. 

Rev. W. Caine-—Some of the Results of the Tree Licensing System 
in Liverpool during the last Four Years. 


iis | 
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Saturday, 25th August, 1866. 
The Section did not meet on this day. 


Monday, 27th August, 1866. 


James Heywood, F.R.S.—On the Subjects required in the Classical 
Tripos Examination, and in the Trinity College Fellowship 
Examination at Cambridge. 

Dr. Daubeny.—Statistics as to the Number of Graduates in Arts 
and Medicine at Oxford for the Last Two Centuries. 

H. Renals.—On the Influence of Science Classes in Mechanics’ 
Institutions. 


: Tuesday, 28th August, 1866. 


Colonel Sykes.—Statistics of the Charitable, Educational, Industrial, 
and Public Institutions Founded by the Native Gentry of 
India during the last Five Years. 

Mr. Wilkinson.—On the Consumption and Cost of Intoxicating 
Liquors in the United Kingdom in 1865. 

Mr. Felkin.—Statistics of the Hosiery and Lace Trades in Notting- 
ham. e 

Rev. A. 8. Worthington.— Remarks on the Unequal Proportion 
between the Male and Female Population of some Manu- 
facturing and other Towns, with concurrent Phenomena 
shown by the Registrar-General’s Returns. 

Mr. George Senior.— On the Diminution of Accidents in Coal 
Mines since the Appointment of Government Inspectors. 


Wednesday, 29th August, 1866. 


Rev. C. Sewell—On Hindrances to Success of Popular Education. 

Mr. Thomas Browne.—On the Transfer of Real Property. 

Mr. Oharles Tebbutt. — On the Violation of the Principles of 
Economic Science caused by the Law of Distraint for Rent. 

Mr. G. Bell Galloway.—On Inventors and Inventions. 

Mr. Frederick Wilson. — On the Occupation and Ownership of 
Waste Lands. 

Mr. J. G. Joyce —On the Practicability of Employing a Common 
Notation for Electric Telegraphy. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Sress1on 1865-66. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st November, 1865. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society 


V1Z.:— 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. | F. Ives Scudamore, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 

“ On the Original and Acquired Meaning of the term Statistics, 
“and on the Proper Functions of a Statistical Society: also on the 
“* Question whether there is a Science of Statistics; and, if so, what 
“are its Nature and Objects, and what is its Relation to Political 
“‘ Economy and Social Science.” By Dr. Guy. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th December, 1865. 


Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:—- 


William W. Watson, Esq. Charles H. Robarts, Esq. 
David Nasmith, Esq. Augustus Hendriks, Esq. 
Henry Kiihner, Esq. Charles Ratcliffe, Esq. 
George T. Ruck, Esq. Joseph Tilston, Esq. 


Robert Knight, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :-— 
“ On the Mortality of Children in the Different States of 
“ Europe.” By Dr. William Farr. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th January, 1866. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society 


V1Z.:— 
Thomas Brown, Esq., junr. | W. C. McKenna, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On French Population Statistics.” By T. A. Welton. 
Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th February, 1866. 
Lord Houghton, President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.ie— | 
Francis Lovett Cotton, Esq. —| William Gard, Esq. 
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The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Organisation, Strength, and Cost of the French and 
“ English Navies in 1865.” By Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P. 


Hifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th March, 1866. 
William Farr, Esq., M.D., in the Chair. 


_ The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— | 
Démétrius Bikélas, Esq. | Charles Wentworth Dilke, Esq., LL.B. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Statistical Progress of the Kingdom of Italy.” By 
Samuel Brown. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th April, 1866. 
Lord Houghton, President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
Joseph d’Aguilar Samuda, Esq., M.P. | William Cotton, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Frequent Autumnal Pressure in the Money Market.’’ 
By Professor W.S. Jevons, M.A. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th May, 1866. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Budgets and Accounts of England and France.” By 
Major-General Balfour, C.B. 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th June, 1866. 
William Farr, Esq., M.D., in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected. Fellows of the Society, 


V1Z.:— 
Sir John Peter Grant, K.C.B. William Henry Thomas, Esq.' 
Henry Bret Ince, Esq. William Cooper Wilson, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On the Economic Condition of the Highlands of Scotland.” 
By the Duke of Argyll. 
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I.—English Tenant-Right. 


Tue following article appeared in the Saturday Review under the title 
of “ Agricultural Customs :’— 


“In the year 1848, a committee of the House of Commons presided over by the 
late Mr. Pusey collected evidence from almost every county in England upon the 
subject of agricultural customs, and the result of their labours was to show that 
there are as many customs as counties, or, indeed, considerably more. The report 
of this committee has lately been reprinted, for the sake probably of throwing light 
upon the tenant-right question of Ireland. It presents an interesting picture of the 
condition of agriculture in England immediately after the repeal of the corn law ; 
and it is also valuable as showing that the demand for tenant-right, which was urged 
by many witnesses before this committee, amounts to a proposal to make good land- 
lords by Act of Parliament. 

“As all parts of this report possess nearly equal interest, we will take for 
example the first county which offers. It happens to be Berkshire, which is described 
by Mr. John Houghton. This witness occupied land in several counties to the 
extent of 4,000 acres. He owned a farm in Berkshire, part of Bagshot Heath, 
which was in a state of nature when he bought it. He had expended large sums 
of money upon it, and had made part of it bring good crops. The custom as to 
compensation as between outgoing and incoming tenants was entirely different in 
the adjoining counties of Berks and Surrey. ‘Surrey is the most expensive county 
in England. I do not think any outgoing tenant could complain of Surrey. He is 
paid for his dressing and half dressing and clover-lay.?_ In Berkshire, on the other 
hand, ‘ the outgoing tenant is only paid for acts of husbandry.’ He is not entitled 
to compensation for drainage or for ‘ chalking ’—that is, spreading chalk over sand 
or clay-land. The crops are very deficient as compared with what they would be if 
the land were well drained and chalked. A tenant from year to year could not 
prudently undertake these operations ; and even if landlords were willing to grant 
leases, it appears that at that time, when the corn law had recently been repealed, 
tenants were indisposed to take them. In Lincolnshire, which appears to be the model 
county, ‘the tenants get allowances for their improvements ;? and this is what the 
witnesses desire to see established in other counties. But the committee ask how 
this is to be done, and the witnesses answer this—which is the vital question—very 
imperfectly. In Lincolnshire, says Mr. Houghton, where tenant-right exists, great 
improvements have gone on. ‘There was no compulsory law in that county to make 
landlords improve their property, but they have done it in the voluntary endeavour 
to accomplish the most they could for their own and the public good. ‘In that 
county a very liberal tenant-right exists upon the voluntary principle.’ The witness 
proposed that a yearly tenant should give notice to his landlord of intended im- 
provements by draining, «c., with a view to charge the landlord or the land with the 
amount expended; and if the landlord dissented, then that some tribunal shonvid 
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decide as to the expediency of the proposed works. But, being asked whether he 
would take from the landlord the power of giving notice to quit, he answered, 
© Certainly not.? Other witnesses were conducted by the committee, by slightly 
different roads, to the same result ; and, on the whole, it appears that the evils 
complained of, which undoubtedly were very general and serious, could not be 
remedied by the legislature without an interference with the rights of property, 
which the witnesses themselves disclaimed all intention of recommending. Mr. 
Houghton was asked whether, as he wished a tribunal to regulate the terms of tenure, 
he would also limit the power of landlords to raise their rent ; and again he answered, 
‘Certainly not.” He expressed very strongly his feeling of the necessity of having 
the inferior grass-lands of England broken up—a feeling which possibly subsequent 
experience may have modified—and he considered it proper for the legislature to 
say that such land should not be allowed to remain in a state of unproductiveness. 
But, said the committee, it might be thought that other owners of capital did 
not do the best with it, and would you like any tribunal to interfere with them P 
and if not, consider whether a landlord is not in the same category. 

** Let us now see what was the state of things in the model county of Lincoln in 
1848. Mr. Hesseltine told the committee that he occupied about 1,500 acres at 
Worlaby, in North Lincolnshire, of which 1,000 acres were arable, and the 
remainder grass. In 1812, when his father took this farm, it was in a very bad state 
of cultivation, only just broken up from heath, and not fit for growing corn. By 
chalking, this farm had become capable of bearing good crops of wheat and turnips. 
The crops of turnips were very good indeed, and the witnegs was able to winter 
upon his farm 2,500 sheep ; whereas it would not before 1812 have kept above one- 
fourth of that number. This operation had been beneficial to a large tract of 
country from the Humber up to Louth. The land was generally held on yearly 
tenancy, and the tenants engaged in the large outlay required for chalking in reliance 
upon the security given to them by the custom of the country. The custom was 
that whatever money the tenant laid out in chalking should he divided over a period 
of seven years, and if he quitted the farm before the expiration of that period he 
would receive in proportion, according to the number of years unexpired. The 
custom also gave an allowance for bones used as manure. The effect of this manure 
was supposed to last three years, and if the tenant quitted before he had enjoyed the 
full benefit of it he was allowed a proportional compensation. There was also com- 
pensation for improving peat land by claying it, This process had been. generally 
adopted on the fen lands, which had thereby been made capable of growing good crops 
of wheat. The benefit of claying was supposed to be exhausted in five years, and the 
compensation was regulated accordingly. There was also a customary allowance for 
oilcake purchased for cattle. It is supposed that one portion of the cake consumed 
on a farm is represented by beef and mutton, and the residue by manure, and for this 
latter portion the out-going tenant receives compensation. It is considered that a 
tenant is entitled to an allowance for the oileake which he has given to his own 
stock, because ‘it improves the manure so much; the better the stock is kept, the 
better the manure is.’ The various improvements which were based upon the Lin- 
colnshire tenant-right had increased the productiveness of the light soils to the extent 
of at least one-fourth, and rents had risen in proportion. It appears that the 
custom of tenant-right was of modern origin. The witness, being asked whether 
there was any custom in existence that would have secured to his father any payment 
under the head of chalking, claying, or bone manure, answered, ‘There were not 
any customs then.’ Improvements were generally made in the district between 
1812 and 1826, but the agreements subsisting at the beginning of this period did 
not contain provisions for compensation, and these improvements ‘ took place 
antecedent to the customs.’ The tenants either had confidence in those whom they 
held under, or the profit of farming was so great that they made those improvements 
without the recognition of the custom. It thus appears that in Lincolnshire the 
custom of giving compensation for improvements grew out of the improvements them- 
selves, which the tenants made through confidence in the continuance of their 
holding. Another witness, Mr. Beasley, speaking as to the custom of South Lin- 
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colnshire, says, ‘ We have found it desirable to promote the tenant-right as much as 
possible.’ And there can be little doubt that this so-called custom was in fact made 
by the land-valuers of the district, just as the common-law of England has been 
made by the judges who profess merely to declare it. Indeed, a witness being asked 
what was the custom as to guano, auswered, ‘The principle is not established for 
what time guano is to be allowed for” Mr. Beasley, being asked what had been the 
increase of produce in the heath lands of Lincolnshire in consequence of improved 
farming, answered, ‘ The increase has been from almost nothing to 32 and 36 bushels 
of wheat toan acre. It was formerly little more than a rabbit-warren, only thirty- 
five years ago.” This witness stated that the custom as to drainage in his district 
was to allow the out-going tenant for the expense incurred in draining divided over 
five years. He believed that both landlords and tenants were perfectly satisfied 
with the allowances made in Lincolnshire. The custom ot the country was so well 
ascertained and understood that the practice on many of the best estates was to 
farm without any lease or agreement of any kind. He considered that a lease of 
upwards of fourteen years would give the farmer equal inducement to improve as he 
had under the tenant-right. The witness stated that he had occupied for thirty 
years, and had made great improvements without having any agreement or lease, 
and he had a great objection either to grant or to take a lease. The landlord’s 
objection to a lease is that the first part of the term is spent in getting up the 
condition of the land, and the latter part in lowering it. The tenant’s objection 
seems to be that at the end of the term the bargain is also at an end, ‘but if it is 
from year to year, neither party thinks of a change.’ 

“ It may occur to a reader who does not know much of farmers that if they 
want these compensations they should stipulate for them when they take their 
farms. But a perusal of this report will show that what appears simple and 
obvious is very difficult. A farmer who went to a landlord’s agent to prescribe the 
new conditions on which he would take a farm would be told that, if he did not 
chose to take it upon the old conditions, some other farmer would. Improvement 
must originate with landlords who have intelligence to see what is wanted, and 
pecuniary means to accomplish it. Notwithstanding the great advance which 
English agriculture has made since 1848, there are probably many districts which 
might be benefited by adopting the methods of improvement described in this 
report, which is also valuable as showing the most hopeful remedy for the ills of 
Ireland. Both countries want landlords like Lord Yarborough, who transplanted 
the Lincolnshire tenant-right, with modifications, to the Isle of Wight. Mr. Gibbons, 
the agent for Lord Yarborough, told the committee, ‘In Lincolnshire we do not 
allow anything for linseed-cake for sheep. I have introduced it in the Isle of 
Wight.’ Again, he said, ‘I know what the general feeling about our Lincolnshire 
tenant-right is, and where I think they have not been quite liberal enough, I have 
made them rather more liberal.’ This witness objected to the sort of legislation 
which other witnesses desired, on the ground that it would enable a tenant to make 
experiments at his landlord’s expense. ‘I know,’ said he, ‘ very clever men whom 
I would not trust to spend my money.’ But without legislation ‘there is so much 
common sense in favour of this principle that it will make its way.’ The witness 
would not assert that the Lincolnshire tenant-right had been upheld in any trial at 
law, but it had been frequently submitted to upon arbitration. A lawyer who was 
examined before the committee cited the legal definition of a custom, as that which 
has prevailed immemorially ; but ‘tbe custom of the country’ with reference to 
husbandry means no more than the existing prevalent usage of the district. In 
Lincolnshire ‘ the valuers have from time to time settled the principle,’ and perhaps 
between, 1848 and the present year they may have been doing the same in the Isle 
of Wight. Experience has justified the opinion expressed by this committee, that 
a liberal system of compensation to the outgoing tenant is beneficial to agricul- 
ture, to the landlord, and to the farmer; that it leads to great increase in the 
productiveness of the soil, and to extended employment of the rural population. But 
any attempt to make the general adoption of such a system compulsory would be 
met with great practical difficulties, and the committee could do no more than 
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express their hope that it would be adopted by voluntary arrangement between 
landlords and tenants. This is the only reasonable answer that can be given to- 
the demand for statutory tenant-right, whether in England or in Ireland.” 


The subjoined extract relates to the same subject as the foregoing ; it 
recently appeared in the Heonomist as a coutulbubion to the Agricultural 
Section of that paper :— 


* A more striking illustration of the stagnant condition of all, or nearly all, that 
concerns the management of land in England could scarcely be found than the fact 
that the report on agricultural customs contained in a recently-issued blue book is 
merely a re-issue of the report of Mr. Pusey’s committee of 1848. Mr. Pusey, as 
we all know, was himself an earnest improver, and he thought he could induce the 
landed interest to consent to give their tenants legal right to be paid for certain 
improvements, without abandoning that quasi-feudal domination over tenants so 
dear to the English landowner. Mr. Pusey found all his efforts to be labour in 
vain. 

“ The re-issue of that report, and its ‘mild’ conclusions, would show that the 
landlord mind now imagines the question may be taken up where Mr. Pusey left it. 
Farmers may have facilities to improve, if they be not rendered independent. An 
agricultural contemporary — whose views seem at times to halt between two 
opinions, the progressive and the stand-still, and remain, a kind of moral miracle, 
suspended between them—vouches for this fact, and says that the re-issue has been 
made at the instance of Mr. Newdegate. He also says, and rightly, that that part 
of the report which recommended the assimilation of the law as to agricultural 
fixtures to that of trade fixtures has been accomplished. It is well to remind the 
world of that infinitesimal progression, for in all else this report might as well have 
been made now as eighteen years ago, for all the good which has resulted from it to 
the agriculture of this country. It was then, as it is now, one of tne makeshifts 
and make-believes by which the landed proprietors and their apologists have long 
striven, and still strive, to induce farmers to risk their capital in high farming, 
without the only securities which as prudent men they ought to require, 2. e., long 
and rational leases. Farmers may be certain—and there are few districts in 
England which have not afforded sad examples—that any reliance on customary 
allowances, whether of the old or new pattern, will be as unsafe in fact as it is 
unsound in principle. We know that many who seek to delude farmers, and 
perhaps themselves, by a sort of mock liberality, represent such allowances as 
equivalent to a lease, but let any farmer holding his farm under such terms try it. 
Let him quarrel with the gamekeeper—let him interfere with the game bred on his 
farm and fed on his crops for his landlord’s profit—let him vote against his land- 
lord’s candidate at the county election—and he will then test the real value—the no 
value—of the ‘ tenant-right” panacea. We know such out-spoken truths are not 
well received in some quarters, but it is time that, in the best interests of agricul- 
ture—in the true interest of landlord and tenant—that they should be frequently 
spoken until they are, as they will be, generally accepted. 

* The following extract from a letter to the Zimes, by Mr. Sanderson, a very 
able land agent, comes apropos to a comment on the ‘ I-will-and-I-won’t’ system of 
land management which would cajole tenant-farmers into yearly holdings with 
tenant-right agreements. Ina former letter Mr. Sanderson has made a remark 
which had provoked adverse comments, and was to this effect, ‘That were leases 
granted jJandlords would nearly double their incomes; farmers, by getting a fresh 
spur to exertion, would rapidly improve their position; while every class of the 
community would rejoice in the increase of native produce.” With respect to the 
first. proposition, viz., that landlords would nearly double their incomes; which, if 
established, proves the others, it cannot be denied that the rental value of land is 
much higher when let on lease than from year to year, For my own part, where- 
ever I fix farm rentals I put from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per acre more upon land-of medium 
quality farmed under the security of a lease than if occupied on the system of 
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annual tenancy. But this additional rental is a mere tithe of the value that land- 
lords obtain by granting leases. Farming under the lease system is progressive, 
and from the large tenant outlay which the security of a lease induces, it is no 
unfrequent occurrence for farms, during a nineteen years’ lease to be doubled in 
value without any outlay on the part of landlords. Indeed, what are usually 
termed landlord’s improvements on-a farm let on annual tenure, become tenant’s 
improvements on farms let on lease. Tenant’s outlay under the former system is 
too often limited to what one year will exhaust, while under the latter it embraces 
improvements which are recovered by periodical returns after a lapse of time. 
Taking into account the increased and increasing outlay in the shape of labour, 
manure, and implements which land requires to make it remunerative, I consider 
the question of security of tenure no longer doubtful, and that farm leases are 
essential to the further development of British agriculture.’ 

“There are few persons acquainted with English farming and English farmers, 
and whose prejudices or pre-conceptions permit them to see things as they are, 
who will not agree with Mr. Sanderson.” 


Il.— The Panic of 1866 and British Trade. 


In connection with the subjoined article on British trade, which has 
been taken from the Daily News, it will be convenient to supply some 
figures from the returns of the Bank of England to illustrate the violent 
character of the “credit panic” of last summer. From 7 per cent., the 
rate at which the Bank minimum had stood for the three previous weeks, 
it was reduced to 6. per cent. on the 15th March. The fluctuations in the 
bullion, the reserve, and the minimum rate of discount of the Bank during 
the crisis, are shown by the following figures :— 
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Gold Coin Reserve of Notes righ 
1866 and Bullion in the and Coin Minimum Date 
; Issue in the Banking | Discount. of Change. 
Department. Department. 
£ £ 

Maro 14) Gnnack: 13,428,000 8,804,000 6 March 15 
Mayen Br uteiis 12,712,000 5,636,000 i May 3 
sa OD 2hwenam 12,295,000 5,812,000 9 sh 10 

i GS. bandas 11,852,000 1,203,000 10 yg 
Aumoost Lis sienits.gh 13,152,000 4,611,000 8 August 16 

psbda tate Wgsatgen Enctvens 13,691,000 5,559,000 7 an RBS 

- Bs stusnetevsscati 14,732,000 6,934,000 6 49 30 
OI gc oth Menateetonssshans 15,098,000 6,973,000 5 September 6 





The Bank retained their minimum rate at 10 per cent. for no less than 
thirteen weeks. | 

The Bank of England notes in the hands of the public at the same 
dates, were in amount as hereunder stated :— 
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Circulation of 
Bank of England 


Notes. 
£ 
DN Ae ee esti os aliveote cba eon asduek vx diruausune Wacoal 20,906,000 
May 0 IRE apr tcet a bbe car thy ee ene tnt 2,3,310,000 
Pe ieee ceeded Adana ea ecatree daks 22,807,000 
Rs 1 PRS tee wpe anh Retain 5 octet id 26,651,000 
AG Sst! VEE A Sore cE WO Le Ue. 2.55234,000 
in iy cage aac. tte tee 9, Semel aon AS AROS 24,798,000 
9 Bee eniietatece tenachatsl yoo eatee oss 24,502,000 
Sept. Be CO os A esl tiny tase eR He 24,867,000 


From the Daily News of the 6th November last :— 


“The partial character of the commercial crisis during the present year is 
sufficiently shown by the returns of the Board of Trade. ‘They afford complete 
evidence that, however much banking and other monetary institutions have suffered, 
the great body of merchants have escaped without serious injury. The fact that 
scarcely any failures have taken place was a conclusive proof upon this point; but, 
at all events, it might reasonably have been inferred that our general commerce 
would have been materially diminished. In one sense, perhaps, this is true, since 
the convulsion of last May must in some degree have retarded the progress 
shown in the previous six months. At the worst, however, we have remained 
stationary, while in many particulars we have actually made an advance. The 
Board of Trade returns have just been published for the first nine months of the 
year ; and the declared value of our exports during that period has been as 
follows .— 


£ 

PMU ACH ee. HES, RIE EL AB 14,354,748 
Pebriary ee ee Bee, PA 16,116,063 
fs I 1) 3 eo ae OE eee Sree ner re 17,520,354 
10 ie eT, ae ores eee nee ll CER igs on 15,366,414 
ye aa hipece Moai Ieee gE  eetlik cos et 15,870,431 
RANA eh veer AM ia si Rec coset clots 14,630,120 
POY etousativcien PANS TNC taeda tae 54,957,834 
2) 0 A fos Nag hy ROR nde eb etre 17,450,156 
fof) C7113) J: ee Mae Ms SR MERC sere, Onna Tr 16,671,078 

PE Otale eds ace avisa.c asses 141,936,898 





“In the same period of 1865, the total was 119,717,377/., and in 1864, 
123,404,1612. In comparing, however, the periods preceding and succeeding the 
crisis, it appears that in the four months ending the 30th April the amounts 
were :— 


£ 
VSG catigh teas tai eipanstasmiagedesatttins cea iiiusens 49,39 254.20 
519 SP eee Re te ahaa Peasy «Baan ies anal 47,706,818 
"OGN sib ecard aa eae We csicsin 6253575579 


‘¢ The increase, therefore, compared with the previous years, amounts to about 
29 per cent. over 1865, and fully 24 per cent. over 1864. Taking the five 
months, from May to September, the totals stand as follows :— 
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£ 
SIGN, For ise castes dadeeatss uy ioc bebetebone teetenerteanatanes er ree yy a 
“HDD {yy casedesot panes eacatd eae aed veRe RR eee ae 42,010,559 
BOO cre csvar casa leussilt Mier ceeeia reesei aunty ete 7935793319 


‘‘The augmentation is thus reduced to about 103 per cent. over 1865, and 
84 per cent. over 1864. True, we have gained on the whole, but the proportion 
has fallen off considerably. It will be noticed that a large diminution took place 
in our export trade between March and April, and, in fact, the beginning of the 
crisis may be said to have manifested itself in the latter month. In order, there- 
fore, to ascertain how far our general commerce has been affected by the convulsion 
that has recently occurred, the best comparison that can be made is between the 
first quarter of the year and the two succeeding quarters. In some respects it will 
be found that the results are less unfavourable than might have been expected. As 
regards cotton goods, for example, the actual quantities exported show an increase 
in the quantities, although the declared value is pretty nearly the same. Annexed 
are the figures :— 














| Quantity. Declared Value. 
Yards. £ 
First Quarter, 1866— 
Piece: GOGH sini. Ginh somabaraieas 581,818,536 14,485,867 
Second and Third Quarters— 
PCS BOOGS,. Nackes: tos deesase seaeteaeats 1,320,889,524 29534.2,658 








“In cotton yarns there has been a comparative falling off. This, however, is 
so far favourable that it shows an increased demand for the unmanufactured article 
here. Subjoined are the returns for the respective periods :— 








Quantity. Declared Value. 
Ibs. £ 
First Quarter, 1866— 
OCEOI BEN, «os cicarceuanaenseeeaageutimetoone 34,679,987 3,768,770 
Second and Third Quarters— 


COUEO VARI F cecrurvas-csersessasuarsneears teers 64,503,432 6,158,319 





** We may pass over several intermediate but important items, since the changes 
in them have been of no great significance. In linens, however, there has been a 
positive decrease. Taking, as before, the totals for the three quarters of the year, 
they will be found as under :-— 





Quantity. Declared Value. 
Yards. £ 
First Quarter, 1866— 
LIME P1S0C BOOMA si cucroariaravmrag arene: 70,084,043 2554.7,700 


Second and Third Quarters— 
Thien prete OOGs sy carast aconsnersaneee 120,600,744 4,247,607 
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“ As regards iron there has been an augmentation, both in quantity and value, 
which would have possibly been much greater but from the natural reaction from 
the accumulated demand that arose on the conclusion of the American war. Still, 
the requirements for railway descriptions have been in this quarter growing larger. 
Our North American colonies and India figure as some of our best customers. 
Annexed are the actual returns :— 




















Quantity. Declared Value. 
‘ Tons. | £ 
First Quarter, 1866— 
RGR sisiallsedcandeensSapadadtvoaveevere me igeaeet 335,363 3,120,940 
Second and Third Quarters— 


COT RG Ese nO RR Lee Deere arr arnt 940,018 8,167,973 





** Silks show a decrease, bué to no material extent. Woollens are also lower ; 
but in this case a decline might, even in the absence of a crisis, be expected, con- 
sidering the immense development of this branch of trade during the cotton famine, 
and the reaction that has necessarily accompanied the re-opening of the southern 
ports of America. The totals, however, are still very large. The declared value is 
stated as follows :— 


£ 
First Quarter, 1866— 
Total of woollen manufactures. ree 5,820,196 
Second and Third Quarters— 
Total of woollen manufactures wwe 10,969,433 


«The returns which have lately been issued do not, as regards the exports to 
particular foreign countries, come down to a later period than the 31st August. 
‘They nevertheless possess a certain value. For example, we learn that in the first 
two months of the year the United States took from us exports to the amount of: 
6,687,445., against 1,967,057/. in 1865, and that in the succeeding six months 
they also purchased from us to the extent of 13,205,990/. or the eight months 
they bought 19,893,4452. in 1866, and less than half that sum, only 9,483,084/., in 
1865. As regards imports the particulars are not furnished, but it is sufficient to 
show that we received from the United States during that period enormously 
increased supplies of cotton and bullion. As regards cotton, the returns are as 
under: — Hight months ending 3lst August, 1864, 108,670 cwt.; 1865, 
109,863 cwt.; 1866, 3,834,000 cwt. Again, taking the totals of bullion, our 
imports were :—Eight months ending 31st August, 1864, 5,027,677/.; 1865, 
3,420,2251.; 1806, 9,005,187. 

It is, therefore, abundantly clear that whatever we have supplied to the United 
States has been amply paid for, even without counting the large amounts of 
Government securities that have been readily bought upon this side. Although we 
can fairly congratulate ourselves upon the manner in which general commerce has 
passed through the late crisis, still it would be useless to disguise that there are 
some grounds for misgiving. It is impossible that a convulsion such as we have 
lately experienced can go by without causing some individuals suffering and loss. 
The wonder is that there has been so little; yet there is no doubt that trade is in a 
more satisfactory and sound position than has happened for years past, and the 
proof is at once apparent in the general immunity with which a crisis almost 
equalling that of 1825 has been borne. Thus far, although there may be something 
to be guarded against, there is little to fear.” 
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Since the above account was written, the “Trade and Navigation” 
tables for October have been published. The results are not, on the whole, 
less satisfactory than those set forth in the article just quoted. Of the last 
returns, the Zimes observes that they— 


«Afford no indication of the absence of commercial prosperity, and fail to 
harmonize with the gloomy feelings that prevail in all directions. The month of 
October, 1865, was one of extraordinary activity in our export business, but the 
returns for the past month, published to-day, show an increase of nearly 9 per cent. 
over the totals of that date. Compared with the corresponding month of 1864, 
there is an increase of about 31 per cent. The improvement over last year is 
chiefly under the heads of cotton and woollen manufactures and miscellaneous or 
‘unenumerated’ articles. In the shipments of cotton yarn there has been an 
increase of 28 per cent. in value and 39 per cent. in quantity, and in cotton 
manufactures an increase of g per cent. in value and 17 per cent. in quantity. 
Woollen goods figure for a falling off in quantity, but an increase of 10 per cent. in 
value. In the other stable branches there has been great general steadiness, but in 
several cases the slight difference that exists is on the side of a decline. Of linen 
goods the exports have been almost precisely equal, both as regards value and 
amount, to the large totals of last year. In those of iron there has been a fractional 
decrease both in quantity and value. Hardwares exhibit a reduction of 1 per cent., 
haberdashery 4 per cent., and silk manufactures 20 per cent. The total exporta- 
tions for the first ten months of the year have been about 17 per cent, above those 
of last year, and 16 per cent. above those of the same period of 1864. Unless | 
these operations have been persistently carried on upon unremunerative terms, a 
supposition for which there is not the slightest ground, there must already have 
been some progress towards the accumulation of new wealth in the country to repair 
the disasters of the panic, and when we consider the enormous amounts yearly 
received in the shape of’ foreign and colonial dividend, it will be seen that the pro- 
cess of accumulation must be going on at a rate which will not long remain without 
forcing some new channel for investment, if all the old channels are to be distrusted 
and abandoned, as would seem to be the present resolution of the public. The 
importations of foreign wheat during the month were 40 per cent. less than in 
October, 1865, and of flour 13 per cent. Of other descriptions of grain, with the 
exception of barley, they were likewise comparatively small.” 


IIl.—A Finance Company. 


Tue article here printed appeared in the Zconomist under the title of 
‘A First Interior of a Finance Company :’— 


* Until now, finance companies of respectability have been ina certain sense 
unknown companies. Their directors have come down in good times and have said 
that they had made much money, and in bad times that they had made but little 
money, but in neither case was any real account given, or professed to be given, of the 
manner in which the money was made. On the contrary, it was said, and upon 
very plausible grounds, that it was contrary to the interest of the company to 
reveal the nature of its investments; that if at each-half year the directors gave a 
list of the securities held by the company (and nothing less would really help the 
shareholders), the securities which were largely held wovld be depreciated; it 
would be said they were ‘ hanging over the market,’ and so the very communicative- 
ness of the company would have been turned against it. But now we have a real, 
though not an entirely complete account of the interior of one of these companies. 
The General Credit Company (which in consequence of a most absurd and mis- 
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chievous rule of law is about to reconstitute itself), has issued a statement remark- 

able for its clearness and particularity, and which will enable any one who wants to 

know to form a much better notion of the business of credit companies than any 
_ preceding materials made possible. 

“The general result of the study of this document we believe will be that finance 
companies, though far from fulfilling the exaggerated conceptions of two years 
since, have still a legitimate place and purpose, and can still, upon fair grounds, 
make good dividends—a conclusion which, from the natural reaction of the human 
mind and the change in circumstances, is now in doubt. The most favourable 
point in the statement of the General Credit Company is that its liabilities to the 
public are very small. The present claims on it are described thus :— 





£& 
Dulles Davade: sxc ceeds kes atrgians case tes Ree A CE ENE NR 235123 
Ge: Deposit PeCOI DES .i<csus sasoshhicdasesonenaniss sl cosa vmadlanaebetsvssaceentiaccss 24,002 
as Actounbseuirron tyke dcccvatectoal av cueicer eWiapeeans it desbicewerosiue 197,300 
Bre! BNI ABI OF srcuysauizer asian eee Renae Se wihgealeatatundl ie 3,650 
258,075 





f 


** And in addition to this there are some contingent liabilities, but even these 
are of manageable and inferior amount, and will, if acted on, increase the assets of 
the company to a very considerable, if not to an equal, extent. They are— 
Ist, calls on shares held by the company, amounting to 44,2252., only half of which 
the directors consider to be imminent for some years ; 2ndly, a covenant to lend 
118,500/. on the shares of an English railway, with an ‘ undoubted personal ’ 
guarantee ; 3rdly, a promise to lend to a foreign Government, which may’ or may 
not amount to an investment of 45,000/. in the stock of that country. These 
liabilities, whether present or future, are, when compared with many which we 
have recently had explained to us, decidedly very small, 

“On the other hand, the assets of the company are very considerable. The 
directors give the following list :— 


£ 
Dig GO ea asi Dp AEROS fe os Mid ok ua id coky esac eoiuiods acai are es 137,618 
is AMIS UBS BOC Jevescach sath svesd teas ee teeta we ats shhh ocsoetghaden 26,818 
3. Lent on Stock Exchange to 15th November ....wcescces 48,480 
4, Consignment of gold to Egypt for immediate returns .... 20,101 
5. Bank and mercantile bills in portfolio .... ec esescseeeevees 282,661 
6. Treasury bills of a foreign Government ........ccscseseeseeees 30,000 
Wem PCOMONCE AE CLINBCS inmurences sass otis siazacsentiea tres sets nace ccnarsscosr4 48,847 
8. Shares, valued under the lowest market price............c00e 224,368 
9. Foreign loans 49 Paice tis ae ot on 32,396 
Sh De. ACO TENE AU LRO TIC Ud « ates ugut temas nti p Pees ain Sen Racal vac can fot 55,888 
LL. Cails,im-aireary.. ocsuacachugniictmitl. el attactemcbiepavanst awrmnete 30,265 
12. Loans secured by acceptances of borrowers and col- 
lateral securities, maturing within 8 months............... } 254713 
Ditto ditto GT LA ia 192,308 
Ditto ditto Tee Bal Be SE 238,468 
Ditto ditto 1 C8) naar eee Spf al 31,500 
13. Loans upon railway debentures................ Ra Mosentcnoi r  paeme 40,000 
14.  ,, collaterally secured by a charge on land ................ 160,050 
1D. Bund ry LOANS, ON SOCURN ICR fag ty onaie tak asavusenoedofinewasensaston sit 55319 
16. Loans to a foreign railway company, OVErdUC.....cseoreeseee 151,300 
2,041,100 
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* This table is most instructive, as showing the sort of business in which the 
company have been engaged, which, though in a certain sense so far well known 
that it is matter of floating assertion and recognised belief in Lombard Street, was, 
nevertheless, incapable of proof and wholly unattested by evidence. Even now the 
nature of the collateral securities by which the borrowers’ acceptances are secured 
is altogether unknown, and other points of necessarily imperfect information might 
easily be given. Generally the result is this, that the Credit Company have invested 
their money in what may be called the ‘exceptional’ securities of Lombard Street, 
There is a vast deal of business which does not exactly come under banking business, 
or discount business, or any other common head. The best banker or the best 
bill broker is in the habit of saying, ‘This security Zooks queer. I do not say it és 
queer, but it has a complexity about it. 1t is not my business to examine com- 
plexities ; on the contrary, it would be fatal to me if I began to examine them. 
My whole mind is taken up in dealing with a common, plain business. If I began 
difficult research, it would land me in the Gazette. But still there ought to be 
some persons who will undertake to examine securities which are really good, though 
out of course and odd-looking, and a finance company which really does this, and 
does this well, has (though it is in the change of opinion almost unpopular to say 
so) its proper place and its useful function in our money market. 

“ We cannot, indeed, at all undertake to say whether the General Credit 
Company has properly invested its money ; there are no materials before us which 
are sufficient to enable us to judge. We can only say that there are securities which 
such a company might profitably select, if only it were skilful enough to select 
them, and no others. But we do not think that those who originally began the 
business comprehended its limitations. They divided large profits. But it must 
be evident to every one that occasionally such a company must make large losses. 
This is most fully and candidly admitted by the directors of the General Credit 
Company. They say that No. 16 loans to a foreign railway company ‘ overdue are 
in an unsatisfactory state,’ and other losses they consider possible, but they believe 
that their reserve fund of 175,o00/. will cover all these losses, or nearly so; and 
that their capital of 1,600,000/. may be considered intact. Yet even so we 
scarcely consider the dividend of 15 per cent. which the company has divided to be 
justified by the result. Such investments as they have dealt in yield large occasional 
gains ; and many private persons have made immense fortunes by dealing in them 
and have few or no losses. But a company is under two very material difficulties 
in such a trade. First, it cannot be idle; it must employ its money; it must pay 
a dividend. And it will not be entirely easy to carry on two kinds of business, 
one in times of enterprise, and another in times of caution. There is a connection 
in such matters which cannot wholly be neglected. A company cannot stand still, 
though an individual who has made what he wants can and does. And secondly, a 
company is not only always restless but always existing. It is, so to say, immortal. 
It has to take the average, not of a year or two like a chance speculator, but of all 
years to come. On this account it cannot permanently gain exceptional profits ; 
these belong to the happy speculator who intervenes at the moment of exception ; 
but a continuous entity, such as a company, has to take its share of good fortune or 
ill fortune, unpleasant results and pleasant ones. A finance company which divides 
high dividends, probably divides at the expense of future low dividends, and even of 
future losses, and we do not think that any finance company two years ago duly — 
understood this condition of its being. ; 

* Again, we do not believe that any finance company will, now that their business 
is understood, be a large borrower from the public. The General Credit, as shown 
by their own account, are scarcely borrowers at all. And the public will hardly 
lend to any company whose investmeuts are ‘ exceptional,’ are by definition and idea 
- investments out of the usual course, Lenders will say, ‘ These queer things may 
be all right, but we can never know that they are all right. If we lend toa finance 
company, we must lend to a company whose business is a difficult mystery, and 
whose securities would not yield the profit they do if we who are but common per- 
sons comprehended them.’ A finance company will have to employ its own capital 
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almost exclusively, and this will limit its dividends in the long run. The only 
permanent high dividends are those of companies which, in some shape or other, 
are dealing with much money of other people, and have to divide only upon a small 
capital of their own.. Such companies have a great quotient and a small divisor, 
and therefore they can pay a dividend which no others ever can. 

“ After its general account, the General Credit Company makes two proposals. 
First, to lower the denomination of its shares, which, subject to the claims of 
existing creditors, all companies ought to be able to do. Unluckily, the Joint Stock 
Companies Act of 1862 omitted to give that power, and last year a supplementary 
bill, which supplied the defect, was rejected in the ‘ Lords,’ at the instance of 
certain peers who do not like limited liability. But if such companies are permitted 
to exist, they ought not to be permitted to exist in fetters. They are either good, 
and ought to be free, or bad, and ought to be abolished. The present law is like 
the old custom of incarcerating a suspected but unconvicted person ; it is sure to be 
wrong if he is innocent, and has no ground for being right if perchance he is guilty. 
Secondly, the company proposes to establish a discount business, but on this we think 
they entirely misconceive their position. It is true that there is an excellent 
opening in the city for a third discount house. There are only two first-class ones, 
Messrs. Alexander and Co., and the National Discount Company, and a third, to fill 
the gap caused by Overends’ colapse, would be a real public gain. But the General 
Credit Company cannot fill that gap. No discount company will now satisfy the 
public which deviates into outlying securities. It was these which ruined Overends, 
and which awakened public caution. A company must be able to say to depositors, 
‘ We have no Jack shop ; we have no hidden securities ; we take bills for discount, 
and we leave you bills as security ; this and this wholly is our business.’ <A discount 
company lives on the money intrusted to it by others; a finance company upon its 
own capital ; and it is a mischievous error thus to attempt to fuse the two.” 


IV.—A Co-operative Colliery. 
F rom the Saturday Review of the 27th October :— 


“ The town hall at Leeds was recently the scene of a very remarkable meeting. 
Fifteen hundred coal miners, ‘ with their wives and sweethearts,’ assembled to 
commemorate the improvement in their social and material position that had been 
effected by the judicious measures lately resorted to by their employers. One 
feature of the proceedings consisted in the presentation, on behalf of the workmen, 
of a piece of silver plate to the managing partner. The reader will at once assume 
that the proprietors of this particular colliery are a body of philanthropists, in 
whose eyes the percentage realised on the capital of the concern is but a trifle when 
compared with the fulfilment of their kindly wishes. He will admire the good- 
natured zeal for the innocent pleasure of their workpeople which is implied in the 
organisation of such an entertainment, while he will wish that the selfishness of 
human nature could oftener permit considerations of profit to be thus postponed to 
the promotion of mutual goodwill. Or, supposing him to be of a practical turn of 
mind, he may be led to condemn the intrusion of pure benevolence into business 
matters, and to prophesy the approaching ruin of the amiable enthusiasts who have 
made the experiment. If, however, he were acquainted with the recent history of 
the district whence the guests were drawn, his sober recollections would hardly 
coincide with the imaginary picture with which we have thus credited him. And 
if he had listened—even without this previous knowledge—to the speeches made 
at the meeting, he would gradually have come to discover that the associations 
originally called up by the mention of the Whitwood and Methley Collieries had 
been of a wholly different character from those suggested by the present gathering. 
He would have identified the name of the senior partner in the undertaking with 
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one long connected with some of the sternest and most protracted contests between 
masters and men ever known in that branch of industry. He would have heard a 
frank confession that those years of constant warfare had been years of large 
pecuniary losses to the proprietors, as well as of deprivation and suffering to the 
miners employed in their service ; and that it was in consequence of this conviction 
gradually forcing its way into the minds of the former that they had resolved to try 
some new expedient for reconciling two classes of persons whose respective powers 
seemed to be just so evenly balanced as to ensure the ruin of both. 

“ The interest attaching, therefore, to this bold innovation on long-established 
relations between employers and employed is far greater than would be excited by 
the good or evil fortunes of any merely charitable scheme. By slow degrees we are 
learning that, however valuable philanthropy may be as a preliminary agent, it will 
not supply the force which is wanted to bring the disputes between capital and 
labour to a satisfactory and final settlement. The higher class of workman does 
not ask in these days for charity; indeed, he would probably reject it if it were 
offered. He asks, though too often blindly and unintelligently, to have justice 
done him, and to receive from the gross profits of the master for whom he works a 
share which shall be fairly proportionate to the outlay which he has himself contri- 
buted. If this proportion can be ascertained, it is obviously to the interest of the 
capitalist to accede to the terms. To hold out for something better is merely to 
run the risk of the men refusing to work, or emigrating to other districts, and 
consequently of his own capital lying idle, instead of bringing in its fair return. A 
corresponding danger awaits the workman if he pitches his demands too high.. In 
that case, he makes it impossible for his employer to go on producing except at a 
loss, and in this way he drives the capital on which he really depends for his support 
to seek a more profitable investment elsewhere. The whole machinery of strikes 
and lock-outs is simply a rude and imperfect attempt to work out this equation. 
The master is withheld from offering too little in the way of wages, by the fear of 
a combination among the men; the men are withheld from asking too much by the 
fear of a combination among the masters. Such a method as this can only give a 
very rough approximation to the real standard. Innumerable circumstances may 
interpose to prevent either party from feeling it safe to push its requirements to 
what may all the time be their just length. So long as the wrong is not too 
conspicuous, it may be better for the master to pay more, or for the men to take 
less, than the state of trade really dictates, rather than to provoke an appeal to 
that disastrous warfare which always lies as a possibility in the background. It 
follows, therefore, that even if men were governed only by considerations of interest, 
there are grave objections to the ordinary process by which the relations of labour 
and capital are adjusted. But when we further take into account the extent to 
which men are influenced by passion, and the utterly reckless manner in which, 
when so influenced, they will inflict suffering upon others, or submit to it in their 
own persons rather than yield a point, however trifling, about which they feel 
strongly, these objections are indefinitely multiplied. 

** Considerations of this kind are too commonly only estimated at their full 
value by external and uninterested observers, and it is greatly to the credit of 
Messrs. Briggs that they should form an exception to this prevalent rule. About 
two years ago they became satisfied that it would not pay to carry on business on 
the footing on which it had been conducted up to that time. Their profits had 
fallen in one year to 43 per cent., in another year to 33 per cent., and the constant 
recurrence of strikes among their workmen offered no probability of effecting any - 
improvement in their affairs. It was clear that there was little encouragement to 
run all the risks and to submit to all the anxieties of a business so costly and so 
uncertain as coal mining, and to get in return the same interest for the capital 
invested as it would have yielded if it had been left in the funds or put out on 
mortgage. They determined to try whether, by so far taking their workmen into 
partnership with themselves, as to make the interests of the two identical, the 
difficulty could not, be solved. The company was accordingly registered under the 
Act of 1862, two-thirds of the share capital retained by the members of the firm, 
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and one-third allotted in shares of 15J., with 1o/. called up, to their workmen and 
customers. The rate of wages paid was to be the average rate of the district, and 
‘the profits of the concern were to be divided in the following fashion :—10 per 
cent. was set aside as the dividend due to the capitalist, but all above that propor- 
tion was to be divided equally between the shareholders and the labourers in their 
employ. In order to encourage the latter class to become shareholders, the half set 
apart for them was to be again subdivided, so that the shareholders employed should 
appropriate one-third of the bonus, and the whole number employed the remaining 
two-thirds. It was agreed to try the plan here sketched during the year beginning 
1st July, 1865 ; and in the previous May, Mr. H. C. Briggs, the managing partner 
of the firm, put out an address to the workmen, detailing the scheme at full length, 
and encouraging them to co-operate heartily with the experiment by a detailed 
example of the results which would follow, supposing the divisible profits for the 
year to amount to 123 or 15 per cent. In the former case a workman, not a share- 
holder, would receive, according to Mr. Briggs’s calculations, 1,4ths per cent. on his 
earnings, making, if his weekly wages amounted to 30s., a bonus of 26s. 6d. at the 
end of the year; while a workman who was also a shareholder would receive 5 per 
cent., giving him—supposing his wages to be the same—a bonus of 3/. 18s. at the 
end of the year. If the profits should rise to 15 per cent., the bonus divisible 
among the workmen would amount to ro per cent. on his earnings, or double the 
preceding estimate. 

“ For some time previously to the issuing of this circular, the profits of the 
concern had, as we have seen, been less than 5 per cent., so that it is not wonderful 
that promises based on the supposition that this sum might be trebled, or nearly so, 
encountered a good deal of doubt and suspicion. But the experience of the first 
year has abundantly justified Messrs. Briggs’s anticipations. Fortune so far 
favoured them that trade was brisk, and this, ‘aided by the increased care’ and 
attention of the workmen, and above all by the absence of strikes, enabled the 
directors to divide 12 per cent. for the year on the paid-up capital, and to devote a 
sum of 1,800/, (equal to 2 per -cent. on the capital) to the formation of a work- 
man’s -bonus fund,’ Thus, on the one hand, the owners of capital realised an 
actually larger sum during the year than they had ever done before; and, on the 
other hand, the workmen received from 1/. to 1o/. in addition to the usual wages 
paid in the neighbouring collieries. ‘Many had a 5/. note in their possession for 
the first time, and some few had two, the highest bonus being paid to a miner who, 
being a shareholder, received on his year’s earning of 1ogl. 8s. 9d. a bonus of 
tol. 18s. 10d.’ Here, therefore, there is no question of philanthropy. ‘The results 
of the scheme are patent to every business man, and whatever doubts he may fecl 
as to the ultimate working of the experiment he can have none as to the fairness 
with which it tends to benefit, so far as it benefits anybody, the capitalist and the 
labourer alike. ‘ We don’t pretend,’ said Mr. H. C. Briggs at the Leeds meeting, 
‘ that we propounded our scheme solely from patriotic motives. We believed that 
it would pay; there is tangible proof that it has paid; and I believe that it will 
continue to pay.’ So far as we can see, there is every reason to think that this 
prophecy will be fulfilled. The system of co-operation in the shape in which it is 
here introduced is free from many of the disadvantages attendant upon associations 
of workmen apart from capitalists, while it secures all the advantages which, under 
favourable circumstances, such associations have undoubtedly been proved to possess. 
It puts an absolute end to strikes, for when once the terms of the copartnership 
have been accepted, there is nothing left to quarrel about. Capital has its initial 
profit of rod. per cent.; labour has its initial profit in the form of average wages ; 
and all beyond this is equally divided between the two. But it is not to the cessa- 
tion of strikes only that this success is due. It is caused at least as much by the 
improvement immediately visible in the character of the work done. The world is 
as yet a long way from a complete observance of the golden rule, and a man works 
very differently when he has only to consider how to be diligent enough to escape 
observation or dismissal, and when he is conscious that every addition to his master’s 
income may in its degree be an addition to his own. In coal mining this dis- 
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crepancy is even more apparent than in other trades, from the impossibility of 
subjecting the work done to any effective supervision, and Mr. Briggs pointed out 
in his original address to his workmen, three ways in which a little additional 
thought on the part of every man employed might effect a saving of upwards of 
3,000/. a-year. It will be at once evident how powerful a motive to diligent 
labour is introduced by proprietors who can honestly say to their men, ‘ We have 
endeavoured to make your real interest so identical with our own that every man 
who by neglect or carelessness wastes the property of the company is reducing the 
amount available for bonus on the general earnings.’ Such a consciousness, more 
than anything else, will make men careful themselves, and watchful over their 
fellows.” 


V.—A Trade Society. 


As an example of a successful organisation, in course apparently of 
further and rapid development, the account of one year’s proceedings of the 
Friendly Operative Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Society will be read with 
interest. The statement is taken from the Manchester Guardian of the 


20th November :— 


*‘ It is somewhat of a novelty for trade unions to publish elaborate and detailed 
reports of their proceedings. Such a report has just been issued by the society 
named above, for the year ending August, 1866. The financial statement, which 
occupies the greater part of a pamphlet of a hundred pages, is preceded by a preface 
signed by Robert Last, the general secretary, of which the following are the principal 
portions :—‘ The union now numbers 140 lodges, comprising 9,490 members, being 
an increase for the year of 40 lodges and 2,504 members; a condition which must 
be exceedingly gratifying to the members at large; and rendered still more cheer- 
ing by the fact that we have recently succeeded, for the first time, in planting our 
standard in our sister isle, a lodge having been opened in the important commercial 
city of Belfast ; and that there is a very fair prospect of an early extension of our 
union to the land of Burns. Five additional lodges have been*opened in the British 
metropolis during the year, as also one in each of the following towns :—Tipton, 
Widnes, Warwick, Workington, Bootle (near Liverpool), Cirencester, Frome, 
Elland, Buxton, Bilston, Worcester, Wells, Rugby, Prestwich, New Mills, Ramsgate, 
Barnsley, Great Grimsby, Withington, Liverpool, Newark, Merthyr Tydvil, Holborn 
Hill (Cumberland), Weston-super-Mare, Earlestown, Askham-in-Furness, Oyster- 
mouth, Birmingham, Stratford-on-Avon, Abergavenny, Cardiff, Belfast, Mansfield, 
Newton Heath, and Brecon. The total expenditure of the society during the last 
twelve months has been 6,577/., independent of large sums voluntarily distributed 
by the several lodges irrespective of legitimate support. Out of this large sum 
2,0771. has been expended on strikes; the principal items being, Carlisle, 573/.; 
Preston, 1,073/.; Gloucester, 61/.; Dudley, 25/.; Leicester, 27/.; Keighley, 39/.; 
Barrow-in-Furness, 29/.; Birmingham, 38/.; Bristol, 30/.; Nottingham, 46l.; Derby, 
14/2.; Oldham, 12/.; Liverpool, 22/.; Warrington, 19/. The remainder included 
expenditure in connection with local disputes of minor importance, in addition to . 
the sum of 21/. for travelling members leaving their homes whilst strikes were 
pending. I much regret that we have not yet arrived at that happy era when 
strikes shall become things of the past. But, notwithstanding all the plausible 
theories that have been launched by well-meaning social economists, and the earnest 
protests and counsels addressed to the operative class, the fact, to my mind, remains 
clear, that until some intelligible, practicable scheme has been introduced whereby 
trade differences, when pushed to an extreme, can be satisfactorily adjusted, we have 
no alternative but to avail ourselves of the policy which has previously enabled us . 
to vindicate our claims and preserve our rights ; hoping that’ the time is not far 
distant when the combined intelligence of all concerned shall have devised a mode of 
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procedure that shall happily supersede the kind of. warfare of which strikes are the 
climax. Heavy as our expenditure has been on strike account, in no former year 
have so many towns obtained advantages; and I am glad to say that not a single 
instance has occurred of those advantages being solicited in which every effort has not 
been made to bring about an amicable settlement before adopting the only remaining 
resource ; and it is pleasing also to observe that the conduct of the operatives on 
strike (on which so much depends in our efforts to secure the good opinion of the 
public) has, on the whole, been most exemplary. The following are the advantages 
referred to:—Burnley has obtained an advance of 2s. per week ; Dudley, 1s., and a 
further advance of 1s. to take place in January next; Barrow, 2s.; Merthyr Tydfil, 
1s.; Carlisle, 3s.; Preston, 2s.; Manchester, Salford, and vicinities, 1s. advance, and 
another advance of 1s. and the reduction of an hour in time, to come into operation 
in March; London, 2s. 8d. per week advance; Runcorn, 1s.; Leicester, ASes 
Southport, half-an-hour reduction in the weekiy working time and 3s. advance 
in wages; Blackpool, 2s. per week; Warrington, 2s.; Frome, 2s.. and half 
an hour reduction in the weekly working time; Sheffield, the Saturday half- 
holiday ; Macclesfield, 3s. advance; Rosendale 2s. and two hours less; Wolver- 
hampton, two hours, and a trifling advance in wages; Northwich, the half-holiday 
on Saturdays; Chorley, 2s.; Chesterfield, 3s.; Birmingham, an advance of jd. per 
hour, and one hour less time ; Swansea, 3s. per week, and a reduction of two hours 
during nine months of the year, and four hours and a-half for the remaining three 
months; Keighley, 2s. per week, and a reduction of three hours and a-half; 
Cheltenham, 3s. and two hours less; Ulverstone, 2s. and one hour per week ; 
Bolton, 2s.; Retford, 1s. advance; Leigh, 2s. additional; Kendal, Saturday half- 
holiday ; Derby, 2s. more during the winter months, and two hours and a-half less 
the year round; Eccles, 2s. weekly; Redditch, one hour less weekly and 1s. 
advance; Neath, 3s. and three hours less time; Wigan, 2s.; Gloucester, 3s. 
and one hour less time; Hull, 2s.; Dewsbury, a weekly reduction of five hours ; 
Elland five hours less; Atherstone, four hours and a-half; Bath, 3s.; Oldham, 2s.; 
St. Helens, 2s.; Padiham, 2s.; Liverpool and environs, 3s. per week ; Canterbury, 
38.; Lancaster, two hours reduction; Shrewsbury, 2s.; Nottingham, three hours 
and a-half reduction; Bridgwater, 3s. and one hour reduction; and Newport, 3s. 
and two hours and a- shale less in weekly working hours. It will be observed that 
fifty-one different towns have secured various privileges during the year. During 
the year 492/. has been disbursed to members out of employment; for tools 
burnt, 119/.; for tools purlomed, 65/.; for accident donations, 200/.; funeral 
allowances for members, fifty-nine at 1ol. each, 590/.; donations for thirty-eight 
members’ wives, 1527. In addition to this expenditure, 1,913/. has been disbursed 
in the relief of those of our brethren who have been incapable of following their 
employment through ill health, being an excess of $76/. as compared with the 
amount expended last year on sick and superannuation benefits. In closing this 
somewhat brief sketch of the operations and progress of the union during the past 
financial year, I need scarcely further endeavour to urge the great fact to which they 
all unmistakably point, namely, that our organisation is daily increasing in strength, 
-.in prestige, and in popularity; daily becoming more powerful for good, more per- 
fect and compact in all its working arrangements, and better adapted to serve the 
great end we have in view of maintaining our legitimate position in the industrial 
world, and securing what every honest Englishman, if he does justice to himself and 
his family, will unwaveringly and manfully strive to obtain—a fair ~ s wage fora ~ 
fair day’s work.’ ” 


VI.—International Union for Strikes. 
From the Manchester Guardian of the 16th November :— 


“ The progress of the ironworkers’ strike in the north has furnished a somewhat 
curious illustration of the policy which was advocated by the English delegates at 


£ 
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the congress of working men, held last September, at Geneva. It may be remem- 
bered that the representatives of British industry went to that conference prepared 
to enforce to the utmost the principle that union is strength, and. to induce their 
continental brethren to join them in forming one gigantic association, under the 
authority of which strikes might be made to take effect universally throughout 
the western world. That was the dream which had fascinated the imagination of 
those who despatched the emissaries from this country, and a very intoxicating 
dream it undoubtedly is. The power of combinations has been abundantly exem- 
plified in modern society. In various directions we have seen what great results 
may be accomplished by the collection of very small contributions from myriads of 
subscribers, and the thirty centimes, or annual threepence, which was fixed as the 
quota to be paid by members of the new international union, might easily produce 
revenue not to be despised by any Chancellor of the Exchequer in Europe. In 
fact we are told that the institutors of the movement have been more than satisfied 
with the progress made since its beginning at the London Exhibition of 1862, in 
which time 160,000 names have been inscribed upon the lists of the association, in 
France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland. Of course, if the founders are 
content, no one else has any business to be critical. But, as we have said, the 
English theory of union, and especially of union in strikes, is even now receiving 
singular illustration from the proceedings of the ironworkers. That powerful 
body of operatives has recently had rather severe experience of the evils of divided 
counsels. Nor is it at all extraordinary that the two executives which ruled in the 
trade should occasionally differ respecting, the expediency of a particular strike, so 
that the Staffordshire men might at one time find lukewarm support in the north, 
while at another the workpeople on the Tyne and the Tees might be feebly backed 
at Wednesbury and Brierley Hill. Against this source of weakness a union of the 
whole trade would seem to be the readiest and surest remedy, and an attempt to put 
it in force has accordingly been made. But the experiment appears to have broken 
down almost as soon as it was begun. ‘The seeming willingness of the executives 
to combine was at once frustrated by the opposition of their constituents. A report 
we published, on Monday showed that the projected amalgamation, instead of 
bringing additional assistance to the men now out of work in the north, has 
practically resulted in stopping the supplies. 

“ This effect, which should not be regarded as accidental, is of ill omen for the 
magnificent visions which dazzled some of the delegates who went to Geneva. In 
truth, as we observed at the time, the English members of the congress were doomed 
to disappointment in pr opounding their favourite nostrum of universal strikes. In 
an article on the proceedings in the current number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
M. Louis Reybaud points out some other differences of opinion which are scarcely 
less significant. The French delegates, in settling the qualification for seats in the 
council, were particularly anxious to exclude all w “ho were not themselves bond fide 
working men, actually employed in mannal labour. It was the only way, they said, 
to prevent the introduction of mere advocates; and, without intending any 
animosity towards other classes, they held that the interests of labour could not be 
safely confided to any persons who were not labourers themselves. But their 
proposal met with an obstinate resistance from the representatives of England and 
Switzerland, and the former declared emphatically that if they consented to it, 
they would be immediately disowned by their constituents in London. It was: 
impossible, they urged, for them to forget the services they had received from men 
whose only labour was that of the mind. A warm discussion appears to have 
ensued, but ultimately the French proposal was negatived by twenty-five votes to 
twenty, and so the members of the Association are left free to choose their repre- 
sentatives from what rank of society they please. The decision can scarcely be 
held favourable to the cause of peace, but the course taken by the English delegates 
was an almost necessary consequence of that pursued in the unions at home. Our 
working men seem never to apprehend that there can be any risk in confiding their 
cause to persons whose interests are not identical with their own. Nor are we 
disposed to quarrel with what is, at all events, a generous error. Still, the fact 
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remains that the part of a counsellor or an advocate is in these matters essentially 
different from that of the actors and sufferers, and that the latter are Hable to be 
severely prejudiced by confounding the two. There is only too much reason to 
believe that not a few strikes in this country have been wastefully prolonged by the 
influence of persons totally unconnected with the trade affected. An executive 
council is inevitably tempted to supply some ostensible reasons for its own existence, 
and this temptation will more especially beset members who do not experience in 
their own persons the effect of its decrees. We suspect that the instinct of the 
French delegates at Geneva led them to a sound conclusion, but we are not sur- 
prised that their proposition found no favour with representatives accustomed to 
exercise influence in our English unions. If the international association fulfils the 
hopes of its founders, a seat in its executive council will be an object of no incon- 
siderable ambition. 

* The conference at Geneva was troubled by another question, which seems to 
have been dismissed as almost insoluble. This was, What is to be done with the 
women and children ? Society unfortunately cannot very well get on, in any rank, 
without women and children; and they are becoming more and more an obstacle 
to the successful organisation of labour. Women, it seems, are everywhere in- 
truding into the employments of men; and, as they are often willing to work for 
less wages, they more or less curtail the power of the unions over the rate of pay. 
The question was met in a characteristic manner. Not a word was said that would 
imply the existence of any rivalry, but much breath was spent in deploring the 
sufferings and demoralisation of the unhappy workwomen—evils, it was said, which 
required that women should be excluded from all manufactures, either by a direct 
law, or by the agency of the police. In vain did a timid opponent suggest that to 
forbid a woman to work was in many cases to condemn her to starve, and that, if 
factories were little favourable to morality, idleness combined with misery was still 
less so. The conference cut short all argument by proscribing all female labour of 
the kind, and, as M. Reybaud observes, without pretending to say how the women 
are to live. But, in fact, the key to this and other chimerical proposals may be 
found in the theories which evidently prevailed among the delegates, and which are 
simply those of Owen and Proudhon, stripped of some of their more revolting 
features. The main object at which the conference resolved to aim is a general 
reduction of the time of labour to eight hours a-day, a result which supposes so many 
other changes contemporaneous with itself that it seems needless to consider how 
far the world would suffer by the diminution of production which is dreaded by 
M. Reybaud, or whether the additional leisure would, as he also fears, be fatal to 
the workman’s habits of frugality. The French critic points cut that the inter- 
national union will find but a very limited sphere of operations on the continent. 
Among the lessons which our English operatives are likely to learn among their 
foreign allies, not the least profitable may be a knowledge of the superior liberty 
which they enjoy at home for prosecuting their own objects, although the laws are 
made by the classes whom they habitually suspect.” 


VII.—The “ Statistical Committee” of Lloyd’s. 


A Few years since the shipping casualties reported in the Register of 
- Lioyd’s were tabulated and published in JLloyd’s List. The statistic 
represented, so far as known, the disasters of the maritime navies of the 
world for the six years ended with 1859. ‘These tables attracted the 
attention of Mr. Henry Jeula, a member of Lloyd’s, who from this source 
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compiled the statistics of shipping casualties which have, from time to time 
since June, 1863, appeared in the Journal. 


Further consideration only deepened the conviction of the importance of a 
systematic arrangement and publication of maritime casualties. Hoping to awaken 
interest in the subject in other minds, Mr. Jeula extracted from Lloyd’s List 
for 1864, the wrecks and casualties reported during each month of that year, 
arranging them under different heads, and in geographical divisions. These 
tables appeared in the Statistical Journal for -‘September and December, 1865. 
Early in the present year, Mr. Jeula addressed a letter to the committee of 
Lloyd’s, suggesting that some definite means should be adopted by which the 
information obtained by them, at very considerable cost, should be digested, 
tabulated, and published regularly. 


This suggestion led to the appointment of the “ Statistical Committee,” 
who have an office on the establishment, and to whom the services of a clerk 
have been assigned. 


On the Ist of May last, the committee commenced their work, and have since 
arranged a “ Register of Losses,” of a very comprehensive character. They are 
endeavouring to gather all available intelligence relating to maritime disasters, as 
reported in Lloyd’s List, which was published on the 11th October. The first 
extended table contained the wrecks and casualties reported from Ist January to 
30th June, 1866. It is understood that the committee are now engaged upon a 
scheme for arranging the statistics in geographical divisions. A registrar of 
casualties upon this principle, if carefully kept up, will doubtless become, in the 
course of a few years, of great interest and value. Previous to the appointment of 
this committee there had not been any opportunity of readily comparing the 
‘increase or decrease of specific casualties, such as collision, abandonment, &c., 
beyond the very narrow limits of our own coasts. 


The names of the gentlemen who form the Statistical Committee of 
Lloyd’s are— 


William Wilson Saunders, Esq., F.R.S. ; 
Charles Leathley, Esq.; and 
Henry Jeula, Esq., F.S.S. 


To this committee the public are indebted for an important extension 
in the field of statistical research. An analysis, prepared by Mr. Jeula, of 
the reported wrecks and casualties for the first quarter of the present year, 
will be found at pp. 606, e¢ seq. 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES In THE QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1866, 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 80TH SEPTEMBER, 1866. 


The Registers of the Untrep Kinapom show that the births of 239,748 
children, and the deaths of 151,054 persons of both sexes, were registered in the 
three months ending on September 30th. 

The marriages of Great Britain in the quarter ending June 380th were 54,542. 
The return of marriages in Ireland has not been received. 

The death-rate of the United Kingdom is less than that prevailing in England 
and Wales. he several facts concerning the other divisions of the kingdom are 
set forth in the reports of the Registrar-General of Scotland and the Registrar- 
General of Ireland. 

The resident population of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the middle of 
1866, is estimated at about 29,935,404. The corrected death-rate of the quarter 
is 2°085 per cent. 


Eneianp :—Marriaces, Brrrus, and Duarus, returned in the Years 
1860-66, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1860-66 :—Numbers. 


RS I TR EES SEA EET LE LEA, 





Years ......0.. 66. "65, 64, 63. | 62. 61, 60. 











Marriages No. — 185,520 | 180,387 | 173,510 | 164,030 | 163,706 | 170,156 
DRPERG 6s cus ” = 747,870 | 740,275 | 727,417 | 712,684 | 696,406 | 684,048 
Deaths..,..... 9 — 491,360 | 495,531 | 473,837 | 436,566 | 435,114 ; 422,721 








Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1860-66. 


(I.) MarriacGes:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 66. 65. 64, 63, 62, 61, 60. 
bash aay Of 2 aeiae ee  ie e e e  e e 
March ........ No.| 37,576 | 36,835 | 37,988 | 35,528 | 33,953 | 33,274 | 35,150 
dune ......... > | 48,523 | 45,772 | 44,599 | 44,146 | 40,853 | 42,012 | 43,777 
Septmbr..... ,, os 45,863 | 44,675 | 41,932 | 40,600 | 39,884 | 40,541 


| 


Decmbr. .... 5, — 57,050 | 53,125 | 51,904 | 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 
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Quartersof each Calendar Year, 1860-66. 
(1I.) Brrras:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 66. 65. 64, 63, 62. 61. 60. 

iast day of —§ |———| —— | | |__| —____ 
March ........ No.| 196,737 | 194,287 | 192,947 | 186,341 | 181,990 | 172,933 | 183,180 
Jane” ska. y» | 192,459 | 192,921 | 188,835 | 189,340 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 
Septmbr..... ,, | 178,982 | 181,642 | 181,015 | 173,439 | 172,709 | 172,033 | 164,121 
Decmbr. .... 5; — | 179,020 | 177,478 | 178,297 | 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 














(III.) Dearus:—Numbers. 








Qrs. ended 66. 65. 64, 63. 62. | 61, 60. 
last day of = |-@$@3—__ |---| —__ —__ |__| |-_—- 
March ........ No.| 138,233 | 140,646 | 142,977 | 128,096 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 


JURE recuse 59 | 128,692 | 116,006 | 116,880 | 118,121 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 
Septmbr..... 5, | 116,826 | 113,404 | 112,223 | 112,504 | 92,381 | 101,232 | 86,312 
Decmbr. .... 3, — 121,304 | 123,451 | 115,116 | 114,774 | 105,109 | 102,923 





England.—This Return comprises the Brrrus and Drarus registered by 
2,200 registrars in all the districts of England during the summer quarter that 
ended on September 30th, 1866; and the Marriages in 12,883 churches or 
chapels, about 5,459 registered places of worship unconnected with the Established 
Church, and 641 Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on 
June 380th, 1866. 

The marriage-rate of the spring quarter was higher than it ever was before in 
that season since registration began. The birth-rate of the summer quarter was 
near the average. The country was visited by cholera, and the mortality was raised 
much above the summer average by the epidemic in some districts, while the rest 
of the kingdom was unusually healthy. 

Marriaces.—In the quarter that ended 30th June, 97,046 persons were 
married in England. The marriages were 48,523 against 45,772 in the same 
quarter of the previous year. ‘They were more numerous by 10,000 than in the 
corresponding period of 1856. A marked increase in the marriages of last spring 
over the numbers of 1864-65 occurs in London, the south-eastern counties, Lanca- 
shire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, and generally 
in the midland counties. The marriages in London were 8,737; in Liverpool and 
West Derby, 1,794; in Manchester, 1,253. 

The annual marriage-rate in the quarter was 1838 per cent. against an average 
of 1:698, or out of 1,000 persons living rather more than 18 would have entered 
wedlock (while previously, taking one spring quarter with another, the number had. 
been 17) if the same rate that prevailed in the quarter had been maintained for a 

ear. | 
: Brrrus.—In the quarter ending 30th September, 178,982 children were born. 
The number was about 2,000 less than in either of the two previous summer 
quarters. The annual birth-rate for the quarter was 3°344 per cent., the average 
of ten corresponding quarters (1856-65) being almost identical, namely, 3°343 per 
cent. 

IncREASE OF PopuLatTion. — The deaths last quarter were 116,826, and if 
compared with the births there is a difference in favour of the latter of 62,156, 
which number represents the natural increase of population. 
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Enetanp:--Annual Rates per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birrus, and 
Derarus, during the Years 1860-66, and the QuartERs of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, ieG- 66 General 4 ereeniage Resuits. 


















































































































































Estmtd.Popln., 

of England 

in thousands >| 21,210 —= | 20,991 | 20,772 [20,554 | 20,336 | 20,119 | 14,903 

in middle of 

edel) ¥ ear... 
ea. pera 1678 | 1:768 | 1:736 | 1688 | 1°614 | 1:628 | 1-710 
MELONS 2 45 — 3°483 | 3°563 | 3°561 | 3°539 | 3°504 | 3°461 | 3°437 
Deaths: .,, == pp) 234). | 2385 €°2°305 | 2°147°) 29163 1 2° 124 

Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1860-66. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | 66. Eee "ag. bis 164... | "6s. cy ae nee eae ee 

last day of |_ OSE as a loa A Hs 22 
March....Per ct.| 1°442 | 1°398 | 1°428 | 1°472 | 1°408 | 1°360 | 1°346 | 1°422 
June..«... ia S584) TOGe te Woe wit 241 ko.) Oba sl 1-08 | 1-760 
Septmbr. ,, — 1621-4 197320) 13704 1) 1616) 1-582") 12570 | 614 
Decmbr. ,, — B98 |, 2°148 17 2°022 1 1-996") 1°S905) 1-906, | -2°012 

(II.) Brarus :—Percentages. 
> Mean ? 2 > > ’ 2 
Qrs. ended GG. tape 65, 64, 63. 62. 61. 60. 
. 56-65. 

last day of 3 ei he Sah Sp BE St Cae 2 eles 
March....Per ct.| 3°776 | 3°644 | 3°768 | 3°740 | 3°691 | 3°644 | 3°500 | 3°707 
June 5, | 3°644 | 3°620 | 3°691 | 3°651 | 3-700 | 3°665 | 3-690 | 3-512 
Septmbr. ,, | 3°344 | 37343 | 3°429 | 3°453 | 3°343 | 3°365 | 3°388 | 3°267 
Decmbr. ,, —- 36322) lew OL V Seoe 6 13°428 12'9'350 Pa°272 32280 

(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 
Mea 

Ors: ended >| 68. | see de | 169. |’. 164. | 268. | 02 Hgis at dete 

last day of Les Se A 28 & pa ood ‘| La 
Mareh....Per et) 2°653.| 2°504 |. 2°728 4. 26772 1° 2°538 |.:2°443 | 2°453 |.2°481 
JUNE.,..... op | Bad | 186° R 2:220 | 2°260 | 2°308*). 2°12] | 2147 | 2-237 
Septmbr. ,, OVS2 2*ooy fh 2141 | 2141 f 2-169 | sed | 1-994" F i-7 is 
Decmbr. ,, -— | 2°205 | 2°284 | 2°349 | 2°213 | 2°230 | 2°064 | 2°043 
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The total number of emigrants in the September quarter from ports in the 
United Kingdom where emigration officers are stationed was 47,153 ;* they were 
as many as in the same period of 1864, but not so many as in that of 1863, and 
few as compared with emigrants who left in the summer of 1865. Taking round 
numbers, 36,000 (of whom half were natives of Ireland) out of the 47,000 went to 
the United States, nearly 7,000 to the Australasian, and nearly 4,000 to the North 
' American colonies. 

Prices, PAUPHRISM, AND THE WEATHER.—The price of wheat, which had 
been gradually rising from 38s. per quarter in the March quarter of 1865 to 46s. 
in the spring of the present year, suddenly rose last quarter to 51s. Beef was 
also dear last quarter, the mean price having been 64d. per lb., as sold by the | 
carcase at Leadenhall and Newgate Markets, against 53d. and 52d. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1864 and 1865. Mutton did not rise, the price having been 
53d. for inferior, and 84d. for superior quality; the mean price 63d. Best 
potatoes at Southwark rose to 97s. 6d. per ton. Thus the tendency of provision 
markets was decidedly upward. 


Consots, Provisions, Pauprrism, and TeMpERATURE, in each of the Nine 





Fi 2 3 4 6 pi 2. te 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average} Price of Meat pes of at oe of 
fs f Lead otatoes 
Quarters Baie Wheat and ea oe wake (York ee ug Mean 
of per (by the Carcase), Regents) relieved oii ee em- 
ending Consols | Quarter | with the Mean Prices. | per last day of each week. | pera 
: a 4 i, 
Baie ) Siew | Waterside [————__,; _ ture. 
< ae Beef. Mutton. Pees In-door. | Out-door. 
1864 £ gd. Pdaded Add. ats. 3's: be 
30 Sept.|} 894 1 42 3 | 44—63 | 53—7 | 80—120 | 115,698 | 739,341 [59-4 
54 64 100 
31 Dec. |} 893 1 38 5 | 44—7 | 53—73 | 80—95 | 128,322 | 771,879 | 43°7 
8 64 87 
1865 
31 Mar. 893 | 38. 4 3—7 | 54—71 | 85—97 142,329 | 813,371 136°5 
54 6% gt 
30 June |} 908 | 40 6 | 43—6$ | 64—84 | 90—115 | 125,846 | 776,016 | 56°2 
54 73 102 
30 Sept.|} 893 | 43 3 | 44—7 | 64—8% | 65—100 | 117,172 | 719,589 | 62°5 
54 as Ma | 
31 Dec. || 884 } 44 10 | 43—7 | 53—83.] 60—90 | 129,036 | 725,259 | 46-0 
58 6g 75 
1866 
31 Mar. 87 45 6 | 44—63% ie 55—90 139,546 | 759,402 | 41°2 - 
58 63 72 | 
30 June|} 864 4} 46 6 | 44—7 53—84 | 60—95 | 123,657 | 734,139 | 53°0 
58 73 77 
30 Sept. 883 451 — | 54—74 | 53—8% | 75—120 | 120,955 | 717,553 | 58°9 
64 63 
8 + 97 





Quarters ended 30th September, 1866. 





























* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners: of 47,153 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 2,489 
cases, which have been distributed by calculation. 
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The quarterly average number of paupers relieved on the last day of each week 
was, in-door 120,955, out-door 717,553. The former number is rather high for the 
season, but the latter number shows a decrease, probably owing to the lateness of 
the harvest, by which labourers would be engaged longer than usual in field work. 

The mean temperature of the air in the quarter at Greenwich was 58°°9, which 
is 1°-1 below the average of the season in twenty-five years. Each of the -three 
months, but particularly August, was cold. The rain-fall measured 7:9 in., half of 
which was in September, when the amount was an inch and a half in excess of the 
average. Mr. Glaisher writes that the weather, which had been warm and fine at 
the close of the previous quarter, changed to cold at the beginning of July, and in 
every part of the country rain fell almost daily. . From the 9th to the 17th was a 
period of heat, but from the 18th July to the 27th September the temperature 
was almost constantly low. Rain fell frequently all over the country in July; 
and in August seriously interrupted harvest work. In September the atmospheric 
pressure was always low, and in Guernsey and the west of England eight or nine 
inches of rain fell; near the east coast three inches; about London four inches. 
In the midland counties there were floods ; thousands of acres were under water, 
and much damage was done. In the three visitations of cholera in past years there 
was great atmospheric pressure, high temperature, narrow diurnal range owing 
chiefly to high night temperature, defect of rain, wind, and electricity ; and in the 
last of those (1854) a remarkable blue mist was observed which prevailed night 
and day. In nearly all these particulars the meteorological character of the present 
epidemic season is different from that of previous periods when cholera prevailed ; 
but the blue mist has been again visible; it was first seen by Mr. Glaisher on 
30th July, and by other observers in the preceding week. Since that time it has’ 
been generally present; on some days no trace of it visible, and on other days seen 
for parts of a day only. ‘It has extended from Aberdeen to the Isle of Wight, and 
was of the same tint of blue everywhere. This mist increased in intensity when 
viewed through a telescope; usually no mist can be seen when thus viewed ; it 
increased in density during the fall of rain, though usually mist rises from rain. 
Its density did not decrease when the wind was blowing moderately strong; it 
decreased when a gale was blowing, but increased again on its subsidence. What- 
ever may be its nature, he adds, the fact is very remarkable, that since the cholera 
period of 1854: this phenomenon has not been observed till the present time. 

DEATHS; AND THE STATE OF THE PuBLIC HEALTH.—116,826 deaths were 
registered in the 92 days ending September 30th; and the annual rate of mortality 
’ was 2°182 per cent. This exceeds the average mortality of the last ten summer 
quarters by :180, or one-twelfth part; and the excess on the population is equiva- 
lent to 10,720 deaths. The deaths returned from cholera amounted to 10,365; the 
deaths from diarrhoea, also due in great part to the same cause, to 9,570. Their 
distribution is shown in pp. 43—47.* 

The mortality was at the rate of 25 per 1,000 in the large town districts, and 
18 in the village and small town districts; the excess in the large town districts 
-was 7. The mortality in the town districts was considerably above its usual 
summer average; while in the rest of the country the increase was slight. 

The three months of July, August, and September are now usually the healthiest 
of the year in England; and their average annual rate of mortality per 1,000 is 20, 
but their mortality during these months in the present year, was at the rate of 22. 

The mortality of London was at the rate of 29 in 1,000; of the north-western 
division 27; in the two northern divisions and in Wales, the mortality was at the 
rate of 22. In the other divisions the mortality was low, and indeed lower than 
their average: in the south-eastern division it was 18, in the south midland it was 
18, in the eastern 18, the south-western 17, the west midland 17, and in the north 
midland division 18. 

Upon turning to the large cities of the United Kingdom, still greater diver- 
gences are observed; the mortality was at the rate of 19 in Birmingham, 21 in 


* See the original return of the Registrar-General. 
VOL. XXIX. PART IV. 20 
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Bristol, 22 in Hull, 24 in Sheffield, 26 in Salford, 31 in Manchester, 32 in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 50 in Liverpool. In Edinburgh the rate of mortality was 23, in 
Glasgow 25, in Dublin 24. The excessively high rates of mortality are generally 
due to the invasion of cholera. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Divisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60; in the Year 1865; in the 
Summer and Autumn Quarters of 1865; and in the Winter, Spring, and 
Summer Quarters of 1866. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 








Divisi 1865. 1866. 
ivisions. 
Ten Years, 
1851-60. wk Summer] Autumn]! Winter | Spring | Summer 
Quarter.| Quarter.|} Quarter.} Quarter.| Quarter. 
ts MG oc ow Bos iva events 23°63 || 24°40 | 21°91 | 24°05 || 26°66 | 25°29 | 28°86 
u. South-Eastern counties ....| 19°55 || 20°40 | 19°07 | 19°44 || 21°85 | 19°81 | 18°11 
rr. South Midland . 20°44 || 21°56 | 20°02 | 20°79 || 22°85 | 21°03 | 17°62 
TV. Hastern, COUNtIES %.,..csceeceses 20°58 || 21°06 | 19°75 | 19°60 || 23°19 | 21°61 | 18°10 
v. South-Western counties ....} 20°01 || 20°42 | 17°14 | 18°81 |] 23°85 | 21°86 | 17°30 
vi. West Midland fs 22°35 || 22°18 | 19°46 | 21°89 || 26°54 | 24°16 | 17°48 
vu. North Midland ,, 21°10 || 21°81 | 20°43 | 20°55 || 24°01 | 22°58 | 17°58 
vir. North-Western _,, 25°51 || 27°38 | 25°64 | 28°93 || 33°84 | 28°74 | 27°31 
rx. Yorkshire =. 20). FA ey 23°09 | 25°71 | 25°18 | 24°86 || 29°60 | 27°59 | 22°03 
x. Northern counties _............ 21°99 || 23°70 | 22°86 | 23°08 || 24°43 | 23°95 | 21°95 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales| 21°28 || 23°36 | 18°74 | 20°41 || 23°92 | 23°45 | 22°31 

















It is well known that this epidemic raged around us in France, Belgium, and 
Holland earlier in the year, and during July it established itself in England, 
where it put the sanitary defences of nearly every district on the coasts to the test. 
Indeed the cholera matter (Cholerine) has evidently been diffused all over the 
kingdom ; for in every county, except Herefordshire and Rutlandshire, deaths from 
cholera have been registered, and diarrhoea has prevailed to such an unusual extent 
as to imply the existence of some specific zymotic element. It was only, however, 
when that element was diffused by water, and by the wilful neglect of hygienic 
precautions, that the mortality became appalling. 

Thus, although the waters are yet by no means free from impurities, the people 
of London are no longer supplied, as they were in 1849, with unfiltered waters 
contaminated by their own sewers; and the deaths in the districts of the west, 
north, centre, and south of London were 1,023 by cholera and 1,558 by diarrhea, 
among 2,430,046 people. Whereas 3,691 deaths by cholera and 740 by diarrhcea, 
that is, 4,431 together, occurred in the East London districts, among 607,945 
people supplied with water chiefly from the Old Ford reservoir of one company. 
Deduct these deaths, and the deaths by cholera in London are reduced to 1,023, 
while the deaths by cholera in England are reduced from 10,365 to 6,674. Again, . 
of the 2,022 deaths from cholera in Lancashire and Cheshire, no less than 1,603 
were registered in the Liverpool and West Derby districts alone. Deduct these 
deaths, with 2,447 more in West Ham (adjoining East London, and supplied with 
the same water), in Portsea Island, in the Isle of Wight, Southampton, Exeter, 
with three adjacent districts of South Devon and Swansea, as well as in certain 
districts of South Wales, and the deaths from cholera in the rest of England are 
brought down to 2,624. 

This proves that although the freest intercourse has been kept up between the 
various parts of the country, the epidemic has only assumed’ an aggravated form 
where the defences have been weak and circumstances have been in its favour. 
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By some fatality, Dr. Trench, the able medical officer of health for Liverpool, 


“ceased to have any direct voice in the cholera arrangements so soon as the Orders 


in Conncil were issued.” Energetic measures were, however, adopted by the vestry 
with his approval. 


On the other side of the Mersey is Birkenhead, exposed to the same epidemic 
influences as Liverpool; and in that district the deaths from cholera only amounted 
to 30, out of a population of more than 61,420. 


Awnua Rare of Morratrry per Cent.in Town and Country Districts of 
ENeLanp én each Quarter of the Years 1866-64. 






































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 
; Area Enumerated. Gunctens in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute r 
Acres. ae Mean 
1861. 1866. | 556 65. 1865. | 1864. 
In 142 Districts,and [aune. ..| 2°967 | 2°680 | 2°881 | 2°980 
56 Sub- districts, June ....| 2°641 | 2°322 | 2°339 | 2°412 
comprising the (| 9»287,151) 10,930,841 }4 cont. "| 9-515 | 2-237 | 2-387 | 2386 
Chief Towns......... LDec. ...) — | 2°460 | 2-564 | 2°615 
Year...) — | 2°425 | 2°543 | 2°598 
Year ....| — | 1°989 | 2°080 | 2°107 
In the remaining . 
ee March ..| 2:252 | 9-295 | 2°514 | 2-512 
i © June ....| 2°170 | 2°024 | 2°049 | 2-070 
and and Wales, +|34,037,732| 9,135,383 Sant 755 | 17 ; 1833 
see hich 7 BEDE. sre: 09 | 1°736 | 1°828 | 1°8 
eee Dec. ....) — | 1°901 | 1-927 | 2°014 


Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 


Note.—The three months, January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 
days; the three months, April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the 
year 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also 
for the difference between 365 and 36525 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





Dr. Baylis, the medical health officer, thus describes the successful precautions 

taken at Birkenhead :— 
‘ In addition to ordinary measures, we commenced a system, before its appear- 
ance, of deodorising all the worst middens in the town, on the principle that, if we 
could destroy the gases of decomposition in the worst parts of the town, we should 
remove one of the greatest depressents of the vital force ; this system was carried 
out more effectually after the disease appeared. 

I saw the first patient that died, and my friendly connection with all the 
medical men of the place enabled me to reach nearly every succeeding fatal case. 
To the friends of each I gave the most urgent instructions, furnished the poor with 
disinfectants, sprinkled their floors with carbolic acid, had chloride of lime regu- 
larly thrown in their and neighbouring ashpits, used carbolic acid in their water- 
closets and drains ; took, in the first instance, and until the guardians moved, the 
responsibility of burning the soiled bedding ; had all the soiled clothes steeped in 
chlorine water, and saw that the houses were perfectly cleansed down. Finally 
the body was partially covered with charcoal, and buried in a few hours. 
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Knetanp: — Marriages Registered in Quarters ended 30th June, 
1866-64 ; and Birtus and Deatusin Quarters ended 30th September, 





1866-64. 
L 2 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 

DIVISIONS. ARFA POPULATION, 30th June. 

‘Raviendeud Wate in 1861. 
neland an ales. 
vi Statute Acres. ee "66 65. 64 
No. No. No. No. 


Enea. & WAtgzs.... Totals| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 4 


Di. MUG GLOI «scons segeatpecm ence 77,997 | 2,803,989 
11. South-Hastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 
rr. South Midland. ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,515 
TY ASCO a esccnchicotes 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 
vi. West Midland ........| 3,865,332 | 2,486,568 
wir. North Midland........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 

vit. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 
rx. Y orkehiredsc...2.: 20028 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 
%,- Nevthertiy:<.a..barus 3,492,322 | Tbele7e 


xI. Monmthsh. & Wales! 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 


8,737 8,523 7,687 


3,829 3,068 | 3,616 
2.229 2,148 2,155 
1,729 1,857 1,692 


3,697 3,656 BDTT 
5,928 5,492 5,378 
2370, 3,016 2,931 
8,005 6,942 7,141 
5,140 | 5,023 | 4,644 
3,137 | 2,862 | 2,865 


2943 2,955 |. 2,913 








10 
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ad 8 9 
BIRTHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. d0th September. . 
(England and Wales.) 66. 65. 
e No. No. 


Ena. & Wates.... Totals| 178,982 | 181,642 





a. London. ...,600.0.1 Be77o eee 
11. South-Eastern ........ 15,197 |- 15,560 
mr. South Midland........ 10,722. | 10,948 
TVs Waster. 4 .cccanpsvoosen 8,702 9,015 
‘vv. South-Western ........ 13,481 | 14,194 
vi. West Midland ........ 22,134 | 22,452 
‘vit. North Midland........ 10,847 | 11,290 
wit. North-Western........ 28,366 | 28,247 
tx. “Yorlsghire s.de.toctsers 19,658 | 20,315 
Se) NOPULERE.. 5. chsateintents 12,164 | 12,194 


xI. Monmthsh. & Wales} 11,935 | 11,716 
{ 


No. 


181,015 


25,285 


15,539 
10,830 
9,355 


14,519 
22,525 
11,323 
28,187 
19,911 
11,986 


11,555 


il 12 13 


DEATHS in Quarters ended 
30th September. 


66. 65. 64. 
No. No. No. 
116,876 (113,408 1 878,322 





{22,353 | 16,682 | 18,272 


| 9,025 | 9,888 | °-9,057 
5,904 | 6,676 | 6,764 
5,282 | 5,751 | 5,526 


8,081 | 7,994 | 8,468 
11,517 | 12,656 | 13,829 
5,994 | 6,807 | 6,370 


22,069 | 20,381 | 18,157 
11,925 | 13,444 | 12,430 
6,985 | 7,150 | 6,501 


7,791 | 6,480 | 6,849 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 80TH SEPTEMBER, 1866. 


By James GuaisuHer, EsqQ., F.RB.S., fc., Secretary of the Meteorological Society. 


The last quarter closed with fine warm weather. At the beginning of this the 
weather changed to cold, with rain falling almost daily in every part of the 
country. The mean temperature of the first eight days was below their average 
daily by 5°. On the 9th of July the weather changed to fine and hot, which con- 
tinued till the 17th; the average daily excess of this period was 63°. From 
18th July till 27th September the temperature was nearly always cold; the excep- 
tions were 24th to 28th August, and a few days at the beginning of September, 
whose mean temperatures either just reached their averages or were slightly in 
excess. The mean daily deficiency of these 72 days was 12°. 


In July rain fell frequently all over the country. In the first week wheat in 
the southern districts passed the flowering stage, and in northern appeared in ear. 
Towards the end of the month some wheat in extreme south districts was cut. In 
August till the third week the weather was very unsettled, with low atmospheric 
pressure and frequent rain, which greatly interrupted harvest work. During dry 
intervals a large portion of the crops in the south of England were stacked, but in 
some cases in a damp condition. The month of August was not favourable to 
agricultural pursuits, the absence of sunshine retarded the crops ripening, the 
frequent rain injured them, but to a less extent than was feared,-in consequence of 
the heavy drying winds. In some places the crops were beaten down by the rain 
and twisted by the wind, so that reaping machines could not be used. 


In September the weather was unsettled ; the atmospheric pressure was always 
low. Rain fell all over the country in excess, amounting in Guernsey and in the 
western parts of England to 8 in. and 9 in., gradnally decreasing in amount pro- 
ceeding eastward to 3 in. near the east coast; about London near 4 in. fell. 


In the south of England most of the crops were housed, but in every other 
part of the country they suffered greatly, and those in the north and in Scotland, 
owing to want of sunshine and the low day temperature made but little progress. 
towards ripening. In the midland counties, owing to the heavy rain, there were 
great floods, the waters of the Trent, the Soar, and the Derwent overfiowed and 
covered thousands of acres of corn land, and caused reat damage. 


The month of September was very bad for all agricultural pursuits. 


The co-existence of cholera with coincident meteorological phenomena, which 
were experienced during the three preceding visitations in the years 1832, 1848, 
and 1854, viz., great atmospheric pressure, high temperature, small diurnal range 
(owing mostly to high night temperature), deficiency of rain, very little wind (and 
consequently a stagnation of the atmosphere, and prevalent mist), a deficiency of 
electricity (as evidenced by the few electrical disturbances), and in 1854 the 
presence of a remarkable blue mist which prevailed night and day, give a high 
interest to the meteorology of the present quarter, during which the epidemic of 
cholera has again visited us. ° 


The mean temperature of July was 61°-0, being -0°4 below the avera ge of the 
preceding 95 years, 0°-7 below the average of 25 years, and lower than any year 
since 1863, when the temperature was 60°°8. | 


The mean temperature of August was 59°’4, being 1°3 lower than the average 
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of the preceding 95 years, 1°°8 lower than the average of 25 years, and 1°8 below 
that of last year. 


The mean temperature of September was 56°4, being 0°1 lower than the | 
average of the preceding 95 years, 0°'7 Jower than the average of 25 years, and 
lower than the temperature of last year to the amount of 7°5. 


The mean high day temperatures for the three months were below the aver- — 
ages to the respective amounts of 1°-2, 3°-4, and 2°6. 


The mean low night temperatures were below their averages in July and 
August to the respective amounts of 0°4 and 0°°8, and was 1°-6 above its average 
in September. 


Therefore the days and nights were cold in July and August, but the days 
were cold and the nights were warm in September. 


The daily ranges of temperature were respectively 0°°8, 2°-6, and 4°:2 below 
their average during the three months. 


The fall of rain was 1°0 in. below the average in July, the same as the 
average in August, and 1°5 in. above the average in September. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
August, constituting the three summer months, was 60°4, being 0°2 below the 
average of the preceding 25 years. 








Temperature of acts Weight 
us of Vapour 
oree in a 
‘ f j 
: bie Dew Air— > Cubic Foot 
Aan: pe ape Point. Daily Range. anew? of Air. 
OGG ne ee We 
Months. Didi. ||, Dik. Diff. Diff. Diff. 6f tive Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
,, | Aver- | Aver- ‘ Aver Aver- Aver- See Ge Aver- 
Mean. age af | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
95 25 25 25 25 25 25° @ 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. — 
rere rae ae A a eh a ie ec 
uly hice 61°0 | —0°4) —O°7 f 57°1 | —O°3 9 53°7 O°0} 2071 |—O°8] 65°7 | °418 |} ‘OO0F 4°6 0:0 


August ...| 59°4 | —1°3} —1°8 f 55°9 | —1°49 52°7 | —1°1] 17-1 | —2°6] 61°4 | °899 |—O19F 4°5 | —O-1 © 
NODE. vom. 56°4 | —O'l| —O°7 f 53°9 | —O-1f 51°5 | +0°49 14°5 | —4°29-°58°3 | -381 | "0007 4°3 +01 


: 











SN ee ee ee 





























Mean... cas 58°9 | —0°6| —1lel | 55°6 | —O'6§ 52°6 | —O-29 17°2 | —2-5] 61°83 Ff °398 |—-006] 4°5 0:0 — 














Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. ae Number of Nights 
ff Hori- ¥ 

1866. zontal vhs Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est | 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read-| Read- 

Aver- . Aver- Aver- Avyer-{ of the } At or | tween ine | ine 

Mean. age of Moun. age of sian) age of Axont. age off Air. fbelow| 30° wre “lat at 
QE 25 30°. | and * |Night.| Night, 












ine 29-770 |—-033] 528 of 16}—1-0) 233 | 0 3 | 298 138-91 58-5 


August ...| 79 | + 2|29°637|—-154] 598] —1] 2-4] o-0f 254 0 O | 81 | 4a-1 | 55-2 
Sept.......| 84 | + 3 129°581|—-247] 530; — 49 3:9 |+1-5] 252 0 3 | 27 138-1 | 54-9 








Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum jflowest! Higchst 
Mean...... 80 + 2 429°663/—145$ 529); —2 7-9] 40°59 246 0 6 86 [e811 585 


Note.—lIn reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the av erage, and tha 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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Enetann :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 80th September, 1866. 
































3 2 | ee 5 6 W 8 9 
M k Mean | Mean 
Niaices Preusire of Highest ores nenee Monthly} Daily Mean | Mean 
Dry Air Reading Reading] of Tem- Range | Range em- | Deoree 
OF reduced | of the | of the | perature of of perature) oe ty. 
STATIONS. beeen Thermo-) Thermo-| in ee. Tone | Hens | o the midity. 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. Quarter} erature./perature. ir. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° ; 
Guernsey .........0. 29 °474 | 78°5 | 45°5 | 33:0 | 23°3 | 9°3 | 57°6 | 88 
WVeTIENOL eee: 29-478 | 76°0 | 49:0 | 27:0 | 20°7 8:9 | 60°9 84 
Barnstaple .....2..... 29°417 | 84°0 | 88°5 | 44°5 | 31°0 | 18°2 | 58°8 | 86 
Royal Observatory} 29 °445 | 87°2 | 41°3 | 45°9 | 34°8 | 17°2 | 58°9 | 80 
ROVStON ......52.000000 29-432 | 88°8 | 40°2 | 48-6 | 37°6 | 18°38 | 57°7 81 
Hamipeter sc... 29°417 | 88°3 | 85°0 | 53°3 | 41°5 | 18°8 | 56°9 | 89 
Diss (Norfolk) ....) 29°440 | 87°5 | 37-0 | 50°5 | 42°0 | 18°3 | 58°5 78 
SBOP Dic aes. aah «cre 29 °407 | 83-0 | 42°0 | 41-0 | 33°3 | 15°3 | 55°4 | 88 
Liverpool .........0 } 29-456 | 82°6 | 44°5 | 88-1 | 23°9 | 9:1 | 58-0 | 72 
Wakefield ............ 29-409 | 88°2 | 33-0 | 55:2 | 30°4 | 17°3 | 56:9 | 82 
Stonyhurst............ 29 °360 | 82°8 | 38°3 | 44°5 | 33°2 | 15°3 | 55-2 85 
North Shields ....| 29°487 | 75°5 | 40°3 | 85°2 |] 23°4 | 9:9 | 53°9 85 
10 11 2 as 14 15 16 a 18 
, WIND. Rain. 
Mean 
cpa Amount 
OF Nea Relative Proportion of of one a 
S : "es P(e ar ae nee ae nD (0) oye mount 
ee Peed ee ee ee 
. in. 
Guernsey ............ 1°5 6 5 as 13 Dey 49 14°8 
Went or i yeseccna — 1 5 4 | 20 — 47 10°9 
Barnstaple ...<........ 1°3 3 5 8 | 15 34 61 14 °2 
Royal Observatory; 0°5 5 4. 9); 12 TS 46 ao 
SOG SCOT. seurore ots, oe 5 3 oi ris 6°7 51 8°5 
Lampeter « «cs 0°6 5 5 8 | 13 6°8 60 16:1 
Diss (Norfolk) -.../'.¢ Lat 4A 4 1138 9 6°8 52 8°6 
DESEO Yiec soanscteensitionns — 6 4, 5 | 14 —- 62 13 °7 
/ 
Liverpool. .....:0+ 14 hb 6 9 | 10 6°7 62 10 °4 
Wakefield ............ 1°6 6 4: i) 12 7:2 65 13 °*4 
Stonyhurst............ O06 6 | 4 a i 8°5 68 22,0 
North Shields 1°6 7 5 Ws beh 6 °2 57 10°5 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. . 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 380TH SEPTEMBER, 1866. 


Scotland, for the purposes of registration, 1s divided into 1,014 districts 3; and 
this return comprises the Birrns, Drarus, and MarriaGes registered in these 
districts (with the exception of the inaccessible island of St. Kilda), during the 
quarter ending 30th September, 1866. From these it would appear that births, 
deaths, and marriages have all been considerably above the average of the corre- 
sponding quarter of the ten previous years. 

Birtus.—-27,197 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
30th September, 1866, being in the annual proportion of 345 births in every 
10,000 persons of the estimated population. This is considerably above the average 
proportion of the third quarter of the ten previous years, which only yielded an 
annual proportion of 336 births in every 10,000 persons. ‘This increase in the 
proportion of births during the quarter was not confined to Scotland, but was 
observed in England also. Thus, during the third quarter of 1866, there were 
registered in England 178,982 births, showing the proportion of 341 births in 
every 10,0CO persons of the estimated population ; the average of the quarter in the 
ten previous years being only 334 births in a like population. 

The town and rural districts of Scotland exhibited the usual difference in the 
proportion of their births. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which embrace the 
towns with populations of 2,000 and upwards), 15,783 births were registered ; 
while in the 888 rural districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scot- 
land), only 11,414 births occurred ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 374 
births in every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 312 births in a like 
population in the rural districts. 


Taste I.—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in the Divisions 
and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th September, 1866. 








Per Per Per Per 

Divisions. “Tile Counties. Tie Counties. These, Counties. Tee 

timate. timate. } timate. 

SCOTLAND ........ 

.. | Shetland Bre oP OPISE tac 12°o f banark........ g"O 

Worbhern: fu. ee Orkney <<. B07 S$ Pepi cit siat 11°2 | Linlithgow | 10°3 . 
North-Western} 5°7 | Caithness ....) 9°4 | Fife ........... - gg | Edinburgh | 9°7 
North-Eastern | 14°8 Sutherland...) 2°1 Kinross esas 10°0 | Haddington p°6 
Ross and : Clackman- ne Berwick ...) 14°2 

_ Hast Midland..| 11°5 Cromarty 37 TAN shee: 2"5 | Peebles........ i 
| enverness .....| 9a Stirling” |... 8°6 | Sellgek’..::... 9°3 
West Midland.) 8*o INT 32s .2.08.5: 4°6 Dumbarton | 9°86 [ Roxburgh. ..|” re°o 
South-Western} 8°8 } Elgin ............ 12°s fury hn. 6°5 | Dumfries ....| 14°7 

; of ARO Be access pf DOSE mh sche Satoes 11°9 | Kirkeud- : 

prea Tekenn tee Aberdeen ....! 15°4 | Renfrew........ ) ose bright .. log ; 
Southern ......../ 12°9 | Kineardime....) 13°0. | Ayr... 8°3 | Wigtown.....| 14°5 





Of the 27,197 children born during the quarter, 24,437 were legitimate, and 
2,760 illegitimate; thus indicating that 10:1 per cent. of the children born were 
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illegitimate. During the quarter the proportion of illegitimate births in the town 
and rural districts was absolutely the same—a rare occurrence, seeing that in 
general the proportion is highest in the rural districts. Table I exhibits the per- 
centage of illegitimate births in the several divisions and counties of Scotland, and 
generally accords with previous returns, the counties embraced in the north- 
eastern and southern divisions exhibiting by far the highest proportion of illegitimate 
births. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 14,058 were males, and 13,139 
females; thus indicating that the very high proportion of 107 boys were born for 
every 100 girls. 

9,421 births were registered in July, 9,164 in August, and 8,612 in September ; 
being at the rate of 304 births daily during July, 296 daily during August, and 
287 daily during September. 

DEatTHs.—15,451 deaths were registered in Scotland during the third quarter 
of 1866, being in the annual proportion of 1°95 deaths in every 10,000 persons 
of the estimated population. ‘This is a high proportion for the quarter, and con- 
siderably above the mean mortality of the quarter during the ten previous years, 
which was only in the proportion of 178 deaths in every 10,000 persons of the 
estimated population. The deaths in England were also above their average during 
the same quarter; seeing that, during the third quarter of 1866, there were regis- 
tered 116,826 deaths in England, which indicates an annual proportion of 222 
deaths in every 10,000 persons, the average of the quarter for the ten previous 
years being 200 deaths in a like population. Similar agencies deleterious to health 
must therefore have been in active operation in both countries during the third 
quarter of 1866. 





Tasrz I1.—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 80th September, 1866, 
and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of Illegitimate 
Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 


















Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Ce : Estimated, Per’ | Ratio. P Ratio. 
wae en & } Number. 3 One in | Number. - One in 
1861. 1866. | Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND ...........| 3,062,294 | 3,153,413 | 27,197 | 3°45 | 29 | 2,760 | 101 | 9°8 











126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,688,288] 15,783 | 3-74 | 27 
888 rural __,, 1,458,419 | 1,465,125 }11,414 | 3°12 | 32 





1,596 | 10°! 28", 
1,164 | 10°! 9°8 




















Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
C , Estimated Ratio. | Pp Ratio. 
ae smaves> | Number. ne One in | Number. naa One in 
1861. 1866. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
PSOOTLAND” .oic.5.c.ce0 3,062,294 | 3,153,413} 15,451 | 1°95 51 5,089 | 0°64 155 

















—_— — 


126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,688,288} 9,827 | 2°32 43 3,003 | 0°84 118 
888 rural _,, 1,458,419 | 1,465,125] 5,624 | 1°53.] 65 1,536 | 0°42 238 


The deaths in the town districts, as usual, greatly exceeded those in the rural 
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districts, notwithstanding the fact that during that quarter a large proportion of 
the town yiopulations resort to country quarters, and that the deaths among them 
are entered on the registers of the rural districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 
9,827 deaths were registered, but only 5,624 deaths in the rural districts; indi- 
cating an annual death-rate of 232 deaths in every 10,000 persons in the town, 
but only that of 153 deaths in a like population in the rural districts. 

Of the deaths, 5,432 were registered in July, 5,307 in August, and 4,712 in 
September ; being at the rate of 175 deaths daily during July, 171 daily during 
August, and 157 daily during September. 

INCREASE OF THE PopuLATIon.—As the births numbered 27,197, and the 
deaths 15,451, the natural increase of the population by births was 11,746. From 
that number ought to be deducted all the Scottish emigrants. From a return 
furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, it appears 
that 47,153 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and Ireland at 
which are emigration officers, of which number 16,050 were English, 3,573 Scotch, 
20,194 Irish, 4,847 foreigners, while of 2,489 persons the birth-place was not ascer- 
tained. If 199 be allowed as the Scottish proportion of those whose origin was 
not ascertained, the total Scottish emigrants would amount to 3,772; and that 
number deducted from the excess of births over deaths, would leave 7,974 as the 
increase of the population during the quarter, making no allowance for the migra- 
tion to England and Ireland, nor for the drafts to the army, navy, &c. 

MARRIAGES.—5,089 marriages were registered in Scotland during the third 
quarter of 1866, being in the annual proportion of 64 marriages in every 10,000 
persons. The average proportion of the quarter during tle ten previous years, was 
only 60 marriages in every 10,000 persons, so that the marriage-rate has been ¢on- 
siderably above its average. ‘This increase has equally occurred in the town and rural 
districts since 1863, and indicates an increasing prosperity in the country, seeing 
that the number of marriages is greatly regulated by the abundance of work and 
the facility of finding a livelihood. 

During the third quarter it has been remarked that the town marriages are 
usually twice as numerous, in proportion to the population, as those in the rural 
districts ; and during the past quarter they have been in this proportion. Thus, in 
the 126 town districts, 3,553 marriages were registered, but only 1,536 marriages 
in the 888 rural districts ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 84 marriages in 
the town districts in every 10,000 persons, but only 42 marriages in a like popu- 
lation in the rural districts. 

Of the 5,089 marriages, 2,300 were registered in July, 1,447 in August, and 
1,342 in September. : 

HEALTH OF THE PopuLaTion.—It would appear that the high mortality which 
prevailed during the quarter was chiefly to be attributed to the presence of scarlatina 
and hooping-cough among children. ‘Typhus and typhoid fevers, which had been 
prevalent during the previous quarters, seemed to be almost everywhere abating. 
Epidemic cholera, however, which had been raging with great severity.on the con- 
tinents of Europe and America, made its appearance in Scotland the last week of 
July ; and though its ravages, when the quarter closed, had been partial, and the 
deaths comparatively few, ‘they sensibly augmented the mortality of the quarter. 
The disease seemed to have invaded Scotland much in the same manner as in 1848, 
appearing first in the sea-board towns and villages on the east coast, and then 
spreading over the country: principally selecting as its victims the inhabitants of 
the town, village, street, or hamlet, who were living in a locality in a bad sanitary 
condition, or who were using water from rivers, burns, lochs, pump-wells, or 
cisterns, whose purity had been more or less affected by containing organic matters 
in a state of decomposition. It may be mentioned that the microscope often 
detects the presence of these organic matters when chemical analysis fails to show 
that anything is wrong. 

In 1832 epidemic cholera broke out in Scotland towards the end of January, 
and then followed the law which seems to regulate its progress in all the warmer 
countries of the continent, viz., increased with the rise of temperature, proved 


ad 
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most fatal in the autumnal months, and died out in December. In its subsequent 
attacks, however, it followed in this country a different law—the law which seems 
to regulate the spread of fever and most of our epidemics, viz.,—it first manifested 
‘ $tself in the autumn, as the weather began to cool, increased with the fall of tem- 
perature, and died out in spring on the advent of the warm weather. It is well to 
be aware of these facts, lest we commit the mistake of trusting that the cold 
weather will arrest its course, while we neglect to employ those sanitary means 
which science has proved materially check its ravages. . 





Taste I11.—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their Proportion 
to the Population, Hstimated to the Middle of each Year, during each Quarter of the 
Years 1865 to 1862 incluseve. ; 












1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 

















Number. aie ! Number. gece | Number. zea | Number. ee j Number. aoe 














































1st Quarter— 







126,729 | 3°44 127,089 | 3°51 








































Births ........ 28,876 | 3°66 |28,608 | 3-65 128,177 | 3°61 ! 

Deaths..c..; 19,075 | 2°42 120,786 | 2°65 122,576 | 2°89 | 19,227 | 2°47 119,420 | 2°51 

Marriages ..| 5,627 | o'71 | 5,407 | 0°69 | 5,333 | 0°68 | 5,090 | 0765 | 4,763 | 0°62, 
Mean Tem- es c. Oe oO. 

i } 35°°3 35°-7 40°+9 38°°8 
2nd Quarter— : 

Births ....... d 129,992 | 3°84 | 29,651 | 3°82 428,728 | 3°73 

Deaths........ £18,445 | 2°36, [17,947 | 2°31 117,385 | 2°25 

OOF 





Marriages .. P 59710) |\ox7 |) 0.58% | or74 





Mean Tem- 





























































perature ; 49°°0 A9°°4, 

8rd Quarter— ——ESES See Poe ero Se 
Births ........ 127,063 | 3°47 | 26,862 | 3-40 | 25,783 | 3°34 
Deaths ........ 116,131 | 2°06 |16,249 | 2°09 $14,285 | 1°84 
Marriages .. f 4,993 | 0°64 | 0°62 | 4,570 | 059 

Mean Tem- °. °. | ° 
perature 54°°5 53°°9 54°°4, 

Ath Quarter— 3 ; 
Births ........ 26,866 | 3°42 | 27,213 | 3°49 | 26,583 | 3°42 [25,469 | 3°30 
Deaths ve 17,062"| 2°57 WIS f 2219 1 17998) 2°32 116,155 | 2°09 
Marriages .. 7,187 | ot91 | 6,639 | 0°85 | 6,577 | 0°84 | 6,079 | 0°78 

Mean Tem- : a , 2 Vick ean 
perature } | 43° : 42°°0 43°°6 | 42°°0 | 

~ Year— , | 
Population . ifs : 3,083,989 

D Births... 3,126 | 3°60 [112,445] 3°60 ]109,825) 3°52 |107, 

oe Poeaths........ 70,821 |-2°25 | 74,303 | 2°38 | | 67,195) 2204 
Marriages .. 28,577 | 0°75 | 22,675 | 0772 | 22,087} o-71 | 20,597 | 0°66 

; i 


Sah iis 





WEATHER.—Speaking generally of the weather which prevailed during the 
third quarter, it may be said that it was colder, more rainy, more cloudy, and the 
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atmosphere damper than it has been for many seasons ; while fogs and mists pre- 
vailed to an unusual extent; there was much less sunshine than in ordinary seasons ;. 
and the daily variations of temperature, particularly during the latter half of 
September, were much less than usual. The connection of such weather with 
increased mortality is not very apparent; but it is a remarkable fact that the 
description published in 1848 relative to the kind of weather which prevailed pre- 
vious to the outbreak of cholera in Scotland during that year, might be substituted 
for that which prevailed previous to its outbreak this year; and the same kind of 
fog, which wind does not seem to remove, has hung over the country, and more 
especially over the towns and villages affected with that epidemic. 

The mean barometric pressure, reduced to the sea level and to 32° Fahr., was 
29°911 inches in July, 29°687 inches in August, and 29°555 in September. The 
mean temperature of the quarter was 54°-4.; that of July being 56°°9; of August 
55°°0, and of September 51°-4. The highest temperature (in the shade) at any 
station was 87°°5 in July, 73°7 in August, and 70°°5 in'September. The lowest 
temperature (in the shade) was 35°°0 in July, 31°O in August, and 28°3 in 
September. The mean daily range of temperature was 14°-0 in July, 12°°7 in 
August, and 12°-7 in September. The mean degree of humidity of the atmosphere 
was 83 in July, 86 in August, and 87 in September. Rain fell on 51 days during 
the quarter, with a mean depth of 11:47 inches of water. Thus rain fell 13 days 
in July, 19 in August, and 19 in September; with a mean depth of water of 
3°14 inches in July, 3°99 inches in August, and 4°34 inches in September. ‘The 
sun shone for 207 hours in July, 146 hours in August, and 133 hours in September. 
Winds with an easterly point blew 10 days in July, 8 days in August, and 6 days 
in September. Winds with a westerly point blew 12 days in July, 15 days in 
August, and 15 days in September. 


Scornanp:—Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1866. 








1 2 3 4, 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
s is a) in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
cotlan : 
Statute Acres. (Pore) 

No. No. No. No. 

SCOTLAND oo... Totals| 19,6395;377 | 3,062,294 | 5,089 | 27,197 | 15,451 

FT. NOFGHEIN no-eseecons 2,201,023 130,422 84 849 44.6 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 167,329 114 1,184 546 

ut. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,694 | 366,783 504 3,125 | 1,642 

Iv. Hast Midland ........ 2,790,492 523,822 825 4,498 | 2,406 
v. West Midland ......... 2,093,876 242,507 368 1,968 | 1,108° 

vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 [1,008,253 | 2,232* | 10,891 | 6,246 

vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 408,962 750 3,659 | 2,202 


Vin. Southeta “isaac. 2,069,696 214,216 202 1,573 855 
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No. ITL.—IRELAND. 


MARRIAGES In THE QvUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1866; 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER ENDED 


30TH SEPTEMBER, 1866. 


This return includes the MarriaGes registered during April, May, and June, 
1866; and the Birtus and DEatus registered during July, August, and September, 
1866, in the 721 registrars’ districts of Ireland. The districts are coextensive 
with the dispensary districts of the 163 Poor Law Unions; which latter form the 
districts of the Superintendent Registrars. 

Marriaces.—The number of marriages registered in Ireland during the second 
quarter of the present year amounted to 6,045, equal to an annual ratio of 1 in 
every 231, or 483 per cent. of the estimated population.* The number registered 
in the corresponding period of last year was 5,661. 

Of the 6,045 marriages registered during the second quarter of this year, 3,941 
were between Roman Catholics, representing an annual ratio of 1 marriage in every 
286, or °350 per cent. of the Roman Catholic population ;— and the remaining 
2,104 marriages were between Protestants, being equal to an annual ratio of 1 in 
every 1538, or ‘653 per cent. of the Protestant population. 

Brirrus.—There were 33,580 births registered in Ireland during the quarter 
ending 30th September last—17,340 boys and 16,240 girls—representing an 
annual ratio of 1 in every 41°6, or 2°41 per cent. of the estemated population ;* the 
births registered during the corresponding quarter of last year were 34,158, and in 
1864 they were 33,892. 

In only eight unions or superintendent registrars’ districts did the number of 
births registered during the quarter equal an annual ratio of 1 in 33 of the 
population ; they were the following :—Belfast, 1 in 25; Clifden, 1 in 27; Clare- 
morris, Oughterard, and Swineford, each, 1 in 31; Castletown (county Cork), 
1 in 82; and Ballymena and Millstreet, each 1 in 38. 

In the following fourteen superintendent registrars’ districts the number of 
births registered during the quarter did not exceed an annual ratio of 1 in 60, viz., 
—Athy, Mullingar, and Thurles, each, 1 in 60; Parsonstown and Ballinasloe, 
each 1 in 61; Donegal, Glenties, Dunshaughlin and Edenderry, each, 1 in 62; 
Croom, 1 in 65; Borrisokane, 1 in 70; Roscrea, 1 m 71; Dunfanaghy, 1 in 85; 
and Ballyvaghan, 1 m 1381. 

Dratus.—tThe deaths registered in Ireland during the third quarter of the 
present yeat amounted to 18,751—-9,445 males and 9,306 females—affording an 
annual ratio of 1 in every 74:4, or 1:34 per cent. of the estimated population. The 
numbers registered during the corresponding quarters of 1864 and 1865 were 
19,259 and 18,854 respectively. 

According to the number of deaths registered during the quarter there were 
only seven unions or superintendent registrars’ districts in Ireland which had a 
mortality equal to an annual ratio of 1 in 57 of the population,* viz.:—Dublin 
South, 1 m 40; Belfast, 1 in 41; Dublin North, 1 in 43; Clonmel, 1 in 51; 
Callan, 1 in 54; Cashel, 1 in 56; and Waterford, 1 in 57. 

In the following superintendent registrars’ districts the deaths registered during 

the quarter did not reach an annual ratio of 1 in 100:—Letterkenny and Skibbereen, 
each, 1 in 101; Mountbellew, 1 in 102; Delvin, Urlingford, Ballina, Clogheen, 
and Dingle, aarti 1in 108; Enniskillen aiid Tulla, each, 1 in 104; Kells, nes 
and Bandon, each, 1 in 106; Bawnboy,1 in 108; Millstreet, 1 in 109; Oughterard, 
1 in 110; Clones, Borrisokane, Castlereagh, and Killadysert, each, 1 im tie; 


* For estimated population see p. 77 of the Quarterly Report. 
+ According to the Census of 1861. 
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Gortin and Glennamaddy, each, 1 in 112; Magherafelt, Cahersiveen, and Macroom, 
each, 1 in 113; Cookstown, Dromore West, and Skull, each, 1 in 116; Bantry, 
1 in 117 ; Ennistimon and Scarriff, each, 1 in 118; Listowel, 1 in 119; Ballinrobe, 
1 in 121; Stranorlar, Carrick-on-Shannon, and Belmullet, each, 1 in 122 ; Manor- 
hamilton and Kenmare, each, 1 in 123 ; Castlebar, 1 in 124; Donaghmore, 1 in 125 ; 
Tobercurry, 1 in 126; Roscrea, 1 in 128; Swineford, 1 in 180; Boyle and Tuam, 
each, 1 in 181; Newport (county Mayo), 1 in 134; Croom, 1in 136; Ballyshannon, 
1 in 141; Oldcastle, 1 in 160; Glenties, 1 in 148; Ballyvaghan, 1 in 170; 
Strokestown, 1 in 174; and Dunfanaghy, 1 in 241. 

Emigration.—According to the returns obtained by the enumerators, the 
number of emigrants who left the ports of Ireland, during the quarter ended 
380th September Jast, amounted to 19,640—11,447 males and 8,193 females—being 
8,021 less than the number who emigrated during the corresponding quarter of 
1865. 


Emigration from Ireland during the Months of July, August, and 
September, in 1865 and 1866. 





Number of Emigrants. 
' 


Monthe. Males. Females Total. 


1865. | 1866.| P& || 1865.| 1866.| Pe || 1865.) 1866.| De 


crease. crease. creasé. 


——. —— | — | | | _ |  — _ |F | | | | 


Rh ae oe 4,841 | 4,497] 344 || 3,985] 2,765) 1,220] 8,826] 7,262] 1,564 
August ....| 4,573 | 3,888] 735 || 4,838] 2,783] 1,555 || 8,911 | 6,621] 2,290 
September] 5,316 | 3,112] 2,204 || 4,608} 2,645 | 1,963 || 9,924] 5,757 | 4,167 














Total ....| 14,730 [11,447 | 3,283 |12,931] 8,193| 4,738 ||27,661 [19,640] 8,021 

















EstIMATED DECREASE OF THE PopuLATION.—The number of births registered 
during the quarter ended 30th September last being 33,580 ; the deaths 18,751; and 
the number of emigrants 19,640—(according to the returns obtained by the 
enumerators at the several seaports) ;—a decrease of 4,811 would therefore appear 
to have taken place in the population of Ireland during that ‘period. 

PRICES OF PROVISIONS AND PAUPERISM.—The average price of Messrs. Manders 
and Co.’s 4-Ib. loaf for the third quarter of the present year was 64$d., being one 
halfpenny more than the average for the corresponding quarter of 1865; the price 
was 7d. during the first four weeks of the quarter, and 63d. during the remaining 
nine weeks, 

The average price of oatmeal for the third quarter of 1865 was 15s. 3d.; for 
the corresponding quarter in the present year it was 15s. 5d.; the average price 
was highest (16s. 6d.) in the third week of the quarter, and lowest (14s. 6d.) in the 
eighth week ; the average price in the last week was 15s., against 14s. 3d. in the 
corresponding week of last year. , 

Thé average prices of potatoes for the past quarter at the Dublin Potato | 
Market were 3s. 8d. to 5s. 2d., being much higher than the average prices for the 
corresponding quarter of last year, viz., 2s. 8d. to 4s. 

The average price of inferior beef at the Dublin Cattle Market during the third 
quarter of the present year, was 52s., which was lower than the average price 
(56s. 6d.) for the corresponding quarter of 1865; best beef, however, was higher 
during the third quarter of 1866 than in the third quarter of 1865, the average 
price for the former being 69s. 6d., and for the latter 67s. 6d. 

The average number of persons in Ireland receiving in-door relief on Saturdays 
during the third quarter of the present year was 44,980, against 46,632 for the 
corresponding period of 1865. 
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The average weekly number of persons receiving out-door relief during the 
quarter was 10,870, against 9,093 for the third quarter of 1865. 

Of the persons receiving in-door relief’ during the third quarter of the present 
year an average number of 451 in each week were located in asylums for the blind 
and the deaf ‘and dumb, and in extern hospitals; in the ed ac quarter of 
1865 the average weekly number was 463. 

THE WratHerr.—The following meteorological observations, taken at the 
Ordnance Survey Office,* Phoenix Park, Dublin, during the third quarter of the 
years 1864, 1865, and 1866, respectively, have been obligingly furnished by Captain 
Wilkinson, R.E., by direction of the Superintendent of the Ordnance Survey. 

The mean height of the barometer during the third quarter of the present year 
was 29-628 inches (in the corresponding quarter of 1865 and 1864 it was 29°820 
inches, and 29°804 inches respectively) ; the highest reading (30°186 inches) was 
on the 10th July, at 9°30 p.m., when the air was calm; and the lowest (28°946 
inches) on the 7th August, at 9°30 a.m., wind S.W. 

The mean temperature of the air during the quarter was 56°9° (it was 60°8°, in 
the corresponding quarter of last year, and 57°8° in the third quarter of 1864) ; 
the maximum temperature (80°7°) was on the 18th July, and the minimum (81°8°) 
was on the 29th September. 

Rain or snow fell on 56 days during the quarter. The rain-fall measured 
6°656 inches ; it was 6°318 inches in the third quarter of last year, and 4°137 
inches in the corresponding quarter of 1864. The total rain-fall during the 
half-year ended 30th September last, was 14°452 inches, against 12°134 inches 
and 8:220 inches during the corresponding period of 1865 and 1864, respectively. 
The greatest monthly rain-fall in the third quarter of the present year was in 
September, when 2°988 inches were registered. 

The prevailing winds during the quarter were westerly, the wind having been 
from W. on 27 days; from S.W. on 32 days; and from N.W. on 11 days, at 9°30 
A.M. It was calm on 6 days at that hour. 

July.—The mean height of the barometer in this month was 29-818 inches ; 
the highest reading (80: 186 inches) was on the 10th, at 9°30 P.u., wind calm; 
the lowest (29°106 ‘inches) was on the 3rd, at 3°30 P.m., wind S.W. The mean 
temperature of the air was 60°1°; the maximum was 80° 7°, and the minimum 
was 42°. The 13th was the warmest day, and the 2nd was the coldest night. The 
mean of the dry bulb was 64°1°, and of the wet bulb, 59°2. The maximum heat 
in sun was 108°5°, and the minimum on grass 41°3°. The maximum ozone was °9, 
the minimum ‘1, and the mean’5. Rain or snow fell on 12 days. The rain-fall 
measured 1°493 inches ; the greatest amount in 24 hours (547 of an inch) fell on 
the 5th. The wind blew on 15 days from S8.W.; on 8 days from W.; on 4 days 
from N.W.; on 1 day from N.E.; and on 1 day from E., at 9°30 a.m. It was 
calm on 2 days at that hour. 

Ayugust.—During this month the mean height of the barometer was 29°617 
inches; the highest reading (29-938 inches) was on the 11th, at 9°30 4.m., wind W.; 
and the lowest (28-946 inches) on the 7th, at 9°30 a.m., wind S.W. The mean 
temperature of the air was 57°9°; the maximum was 73:9, and the minimum 
40'5°. The 24th was the warmest day, and the 17th was the coldest night. 
The mean of the dry bulb was 58°6°, and of the wet bulb 54°7°. The maximum 
heat in sun was 94°0°, and the minimum on grass 38°5°. The maximum ozone 
was 1:0; the minimum was °2; and the mean ‘6. Rain or snow fell on 21 days. 
The rain-fall measured 2°175 inches; the greatest amount in 24 bours being 
‘440 of an inch, on the Ist. The wind blew on 10 days from W.; on 9 days 
from S.W.; and on 6 Bs from N.W., at 9°30 a.m. It was calm on 1 day at 
that hour. 

September.—The mean height of the barometer in this month was 29°450 inches ; 





* Latitude 53° 21’ 44/65 north, longitude 6° 21’ 635 west. Height above 
the sea 158°8 feet. From the ist January, 1865, inclusive, the barometer has 
been corrected for altitude, as well as reduced to 32° Fahrenheit. 
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the highest reading (30-060 inches) was on the 30th, at 9°30 P.m., wind calm ; and 
the lowest (28°982 inches) on the 10th, at 9°30 a.., wind S. The mean temperature 
of the air was 52°8°; the maximum was 66°9°; and the minimum 31°8°. The 
1st and 4th were the warmest days, and the 29th the coldest night. The mean of 
the dry bulb was 53°5°, and of the wet bulb 51:0°. The maximum heat in sun 
was 87:0°, and the minimum on grass 30°1°, The temperature on grass was below 
82° on the nights of the 22nd and 29th. The maximum ozone was °9, the 
minimum °2, and the mean °5, Rain or snow fell on 23 days, The rain-fall 
measured 2°988 inches ; the greatest amount in 24 hours was °582 of an inch, on 
the 6th. The wind blew on 9 days from W.; on 8 days from S.W.; on 3 days 
from S.; and on 3 days from §.E., at 9°30 a.m. It was calm on 8 days at that 
hour. 


Meteorologicai Observations taken at the Ordnance Survey Office, Phenix Park, 
































Dublin. 
Barometer. Thermometer. Rai 

ain- 

Months. Pati 

Maximum.}] Minimum. Mean. Maximum. | Minimum. Mean. ; 
Inches. Inches. Inches. ° ° ° | Inches. 
July, LB64 iissscsteceee 70" 097- 1-29"°804, 29°796 80°9 40°5 60'6 "964 
. "BD wetlbiea OLZa ree ate 29°741 79°77 42°8' 61°4 2006 

ap TMP asiocvacte 30°186 | 29°106 29°818 80°7 42°0 60°1 1°4938 
Aug., UR oko ccc catitee 30°371 | 29°383 29°936 81°4 33'°0 ee 1°301 
35 GS ape ae, ate ee 80°191 | 29°187 29°681 77°8 40:0 59°9 4200 

+5 NO castes 29°938 | 28°946 | 29°617 | 73°9 40°5 57°99 | 2°175 
Sept, VECS caicninctanst 30°240 | 29°081 | 29°679 | 71°2 37°4 ge°S | 1872 
a BOOK © ce coeaenane ste 30°487 | 29°579 | 30°039 81°6 ab°5~ 4 61" tr 103 

of HOG Cuckieidiecee 30°060 | 28°982 29°450 66°9 31°8 52°8 2°988 
Oy ee ray noes er) ee 

Mean, 3rd qr., 1864 | 30°236 | 29°256 | 29:804 | 77°8 37°0 57°8 «| 40137 
_ °65 | 30°305 29°392, 29°820 TOF 39°8 60°8 6°318 

mis "66 | 30°061 29°011 29°628 73°8 381 56°9 6°656 





Direction of the Wind at 9°30 a.m. 








Months. Wuiber of Days on which the Wind blew from the 
N N.E E S.E S. S.W W N.W 
duly, L664 Je onl 2 fe ‘s 3 6 10 2 
- I bene —_ — 2 3 5 , 10 4, 
= MV Oveviaxstos eae: = 1 1 — — 15 8 4, 
Aug., 1864 vss. 4 3 ao 2 6 6 3 
a8 aS istansties oe Ge Gude ee 1 i ee 3 
ee ee 1 nh rees 2 1 9 | 10 6 
Sept, 1864 2) ay. 1 1 2 1 1 15 | 8 1 
~ "NDT 5, eeeaai beens — — c 1 iL 12 6 == 
cen DD Ss oNaene a i 2 3 3 8 9 1 
Total, 8rd qr., 1864... 7 | 11 | 10 1 Cas it eel 6 
Re A ii Wes Bei le Ses ee Wa rn: te hon? ee hed weeny 
’66... 1 3 3 5 A 32 27 ih 
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H3ALTH OF THE PEOPLE.—Notwithstanding the outbreak of cholera in various 
parts of the country, the deaths registered during the’ past quarter were 103 less 
than the number registered during the corresponding quarter of last year. 

Though this decrcased mortality may to a certain degree be attributable to a 

diminution of zymotic disease, yet it is to be feared that much of the decrease must 
be referred to imperfect registration, particularly in the western, north-western, 
and north-midland divisions. 

Fever, though prevalent in some districts, was generally of a mild type, and 
caused comparatively few deaths. 

Deaths from scarlatina of a malignant nature were reported from various 
districts, especially Carrickfergus, Castlederg, Lurgan, Bailieborough, and Lucan. 
The registrar of Ballinakill, superintendent registrar’s district of Abbeyleix, 
reports 14 deaths from scarlatina; he makes the following statement :—“I have 
been for over thirty years the medical. officer of Ballinakill Dispensary, but never 
experienced so bad a type of scarlatina as the present epidemic afforded.” At 
Kilrush, 12 deaths from scarlatina were reported. In many districts this disease 
had disappeared, or very much decreased, especially in those localities where 
attention had been paid to sanitary precautions. 

About thirty registrars reported cases of cholera having occurred in their districts ; 
in nearly every instance those who were first attacked by the disease had been 
recently in localities where cholera abounded. Reapers and labourers arriving 
from England were attacked in various parts of the country; and generally speak- 
ing, the disease was not confined to the individual first attacked, but spread to the 
other inmates of the house. In Mallow, where 26 deaths from cholera took place 
during the quarter, the registrar states that “the greater number of cases occurred 
in the locality of a well, the water of which was in daily use by the people 
dwelling in its neighbourhood. This water has been since analyzed by Professor 
Cameron, of Dublin. His opinion is that the water is not suitable for consumption, 
in consequence of its containing a very large amount of organic matter derived 
from animal sources.” 

The registrar of the Carrick-on-Suir district, who had so frequently reported 
on the unsatisfactory sanitary condition of his district, makes the following 
statement :—“ The health of this district is at present most satisfactory. The 
sanitary condition of the town is now being improved, owing to ths exertions of 
the town commissioners since the ‘Sanitary Act, 1866,’ came into force.’ The 
registrar of Milltown Malbay, superintendent registrar’s district of Ennistimon, 
testifies to the advantages of sanitary improvements ; referring to the disappearance 
or subsidence of fever and scarlatina in his district, he ohserves : — More perfectly 
organized sanitary arrangements have confessedly brought about this OES 
of diseases, epidemic or endemic.” 

Whooping-cough was very prevalent and very fatal in the Cavan union. 

A death from hydrophobia took place in the Clady district, Londonderry union ; 
and in the Boherboy district, Kanturk union, a child 16 months old died from the 
same cause. 

The ages of 3 women who died at Oranmore, Galway union, were stated to have 
been 86, 90, and 102 respectively. In the Ballynacally district, Killadysert 
union, the deaths of 6 persons, aged between 80 and 101, are reported. In Tober- 
curry, 5 deaths from old age are reported, including a sailor 106 years old, “who 
served under Lord Nelson at Trafalgar.” 
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Births, Deaths, and Marriages in each Division of Ireland. 
reese anal sateen tape Pe asec he tdci tapeoamneincta ace 


June September Quarter, 
: . Quarter, 1866 
Divisions. Area in Population 1866. 
Statute Acres. in 1861. — 
Marriages.}| Births. Deaths. : 











1. North-Eastern ....| 2,328,305 1,124,041 1,651 7,578 3,960 


11. North-Western....| 2,392,501 574,745 525 3,014 1,472 
Tl,» Master. aikgcaas 1,993,016 829,569 1,220 4,781 3,691 
Iv. North Midland....| 2,019,408 575,289 443 3,054 1,522 
v. South Midland....| 2,361,709 515,272 397 2,404 1,704 
VI. Western we] 4,088,459 822,878 565 5,006 1,960 
vit. South-Eastern ....) 1,826,172 ‘500,957 4638 2,645 1,846 
vitt. South-Western ....} 3,313,071 855,813 781 5,098 2,596 





Total of Ireland....| 20,322,641 | 5,798,967 6,045 | 33,580 | 18,751 





No. IV.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriages, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1866; and 
Birtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 30th September 1866. 











AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
- Statute Acres. | (Persons.) 
; No. ‘ No. No. No. 
England and Wales ........) 37,324,883 | 20,066,224} 48,523 | 178,982 | 116,826 
OODLE cc cssidvanpeoeeodtonnme: 19,639,377 | 8,062,294] 6,019 | 27,197 | 15,451 


ETE TC Nig Rial es ete 20,322,641 | 5,798,967] 6,045 | 33,580 | 18,751 


—_— | -— | 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
MET AIND 50d, etcdeehe 


gE RSL EE SEE EET LE TS ED 


\ 77,286,901 | 28,927,485 | 60,587 | 239,759 | 151,028 


a ea 
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ade of United Kingdom, 1866-65-64.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
necording tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex-duty) 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 






1864. 





Imports 
from 





Exports 
to 


Le a ree | ener oT eee ne ae 









Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. Neds: 
[000’s omitted.] ee na Oe: 
I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ 
orthern Europe; viz. Russia, Sweden, . 9.379 
ahs et & Iceland, & Heligoland 75379 USD 
antral Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and ane 16,257, | 18,502, 
estern Europe; viz., France, Portugal ] 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 23,249,°1. - 8,442, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ....1...0+. 
puthern Europe; viz.; Italy ee | , 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islanda,and Malta 3,020, | 8,760, 
avant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 10,619, | 8,044, 
orthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, Zs 171 
Algeria and Morocco ...sseerseeceeeeresesee 2955 ea 
Testern AfriCa. cc. cecccerceeeeceeseseeeeeeeeeaees 487, 289, 
astern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 66, 132, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands.............:seeee 
ndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java Philip- ] 
pines ; other Islands ch Seat a 3 35s Le 
Mth Sea Pslaridse .2..2..<-.c60. ce. ..0..apsnenneesnsoonenses 44, 100, 
hina, including Hong Kong ...... reece £,831, | 4,817, 
nited States of AMEYICA ose 30,839, | 15,228, 
fexico and Central America .......csseeseseeeerees 293, 626, 
oreign West Indies and Hayti........see seats. |~ 1478; 
outh America (Northern) ,NewGranada, ae ROO 
: Venezuela, and Ecuador ae Medline 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, |} 
’ Chih, and Patagonia : 2,685, | 1,147, 
: (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
: and Buenos Ayres ........ 5098) | ,88F, 
Nhale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis, Straits, 9 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands ? , 
Total—Foreign Countrres ur 108,616, | 69,427, 
TI.— BRITISH POSSESSIONS : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 18,6520, | 10,842, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria} 4,679, | 4,066, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. 
‘ i and N. Zealand . Sete igess 1B4s | 2208: 
British North America .........sccccsessesereceeeeenenes 826, ') +2,000, 
ss W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 2,719, | 1,385, 
ape and Natal 0... geivestioreeseaemneesstt 953, 589, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 2.40, 311, 
MPL GING -cisessecvvetVedvrveevensorsvestscoesdeeevdaveccsounsssensss 1,054, 302, 
Hamel Lslads visésivevesrncdeseoerdousdescenvendoessngesci es Wao. 264, 
Total—British Possessions... 30,762, | 23,431, 
General Total .......0.. £/139,378, | 92,858, 














£ 
6,089, 


13,268, 
17,091, 


1,715, 
13,633, 
160, 
3745 


28), 


358, 


_— 


9,508, 
8,509, 
Bb 22s 
2,582, 

872; 
22602, 
4,440, 


255 


83,385, 






£ 
2,317, 


11,343, 
7,047, 


3,928, 
7 026, 
79, 
242, 
24, 
961, 


4A, 
2,471,1 


12,027, 
823, 
1,537, 
1,079, 
1,499, 


4,029, 


12, 





56,488, 


cece re | RS I | 





First Six Months. 
1865. 
Imports Eaports 
from to 
£ £ 
5 Bean), 2,102, 
14,028, | 12,007, 
p60. 72 |) 7,189) 
1,060, |. 357 19; 
11,470, | 5,627, 

146, | O71, 
427, 280, 
62; 39, 
836, 996, 
8, 26, 
6,024, 3,215, 
45339) 6,215, 
2,281, | 1,193, 
20225 | 1,658, 
1955 | 1417, 
BEAT 2 | 1,604, 

i 

313465 | 4,007, 
7 | A, 
42,809, | 51,391, 
pi,607,, | 11,195, 
3,640, | 4,407, 
E179, 1,918, 
86o%. | 1,705, 
3,887, | 1,493, 
975, | ‘1,097, 
227s 204, 
630, 322, 
194, 401, 
23,208, | 22,738, 
96,017, | 74,129, 











22,837, 
2,580, 


on 
5306, 
814, 
116, 
960, 
388, 


3554235 


1,170, 








118,807,| 78,047, 
| 


10,229, 
3,602, 


1,522, 


2,385, 
1,853, 
921, 
142, 
338, 
567, 


_ 


21,559, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Eight Months (January— August), 
1866-65-64-63-62.—Computed Real Value ( Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 

therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and — 


Quarterly Returns. 


Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United sada 









































(First Eight Months.) [000’s omitted.] | | 
ForkIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. | 1866. 1865. 1864. 1863. 1862. 
| 
ee 2 £ £ £ £ 
Raw Marts.—Zestile. Cotton Wool ....| 58,205, |'29,944, | 50,504, | 26,862, | 11,655, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 12,859, | 10,888, | 10,789, | 7,921, | 7,838, 
Silke bs ewe ek | 9,168, | 9,541, | 7,434, | 9,502, | 9,764, 
PVOR sfavicrsiestivanved | 3,005, | 8,048, | 3,856, | 2,262, | 2,664, 
Moin H).8 01. | 2,182, | 1,546, | 2,934, | 1,796, | 1,836, 
Fndig6 yesnidees | 1,863) | D787, WIT, 1 L2G ce tat, 
——_——— ——_— | ——S 
| 86,970, | 56,224, | 77,294, | 50,269, | 34,903, 
hetiaeitueneenmeemennt 
| Sie Various. Hides wissusssere | 1,979, | 1,634, | 1,604,{ 1,868, | 1,681, 
MOUS hens bisee eanencte | 2,832, | 2,206, | 1,849, | 2.512, 1] 2,164; 
EH ala ait cocanare | 3,218, 2,724, | 2,828, | 2,345, | 2,807, 
MATL OW sasccai-ameoncee | 1,233, 851, 711, 853, 995, 
PbO nannies | 4,564, | 6,218, | 5,523, | 5,669, | 4,908, 
! 13,6205 | 13,028, | T2,685>-) 13/247, das 5 oS5 
3 _ Agreitl.~ Gaand aii.sircsi | 921, | 1,686, 756, | 23022, 518, 
SOCUS: vepscteenneseett | 1,604, | 2,066,.| 2,138; |). 1;880,.} 24435 
cs oe —_——————  — ) | | 
| 2,615, 357545 2,894, 3,902; 1,93%) 
Sif | 
Tropica, &c., PRopucE. Tea ......... peut | | 6,091, | 5,287, | 5,485, | 6,670, | 5,652, 
(tek Soak. | 2457, | 2,566, | 2,254] 2,557, | 2,379, 
Sugar & Molasses | 8,756, | 8,341, | 11,836, | 9,707, | 8,892, 
TPOURECO, reste ccc: 1,229, 1,514, 1,390, 1,059, 673, 
Rice eederpesiene Vicon ne ei¢ias | 449) 35 ? 588, VT, 1,266, 
Bite 05 Ss ccaccae 89, 201, 115, 153, 185, 
Wy TF Seine | 3,335, | 2,456, | 3,731, | 2,874, | 2,468, 
Spirits seenieo sees teaes | 1,294, 1,011, 1,044, 1,207, 1,078, 
| 23,700, | 215733, | 26,3939 | 24,9995 | 229893» 
FOOD ieccsccecsersesessssesceese ~GYain and Meal.| 18,898, | 11,168, | 12.601, | 17,605, | 23,238, 
Provisions ........ 6,210, | 6,061, | 5,758, | 5,280, | 5,090, 
2, TOS, || 1753295: | £8,354, | 225895, 1 28,383, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles 4,853, 1" $39TO4, "| 95.8693 1 1806; 25379, 
Toran ENUMERATED IMPORTS....|155,812, ae 670, |141,012, |118,058, |102,684, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 38,953, | 28,917, | 35,253, | 29,514, | 25,671, 
OPAL LMRORTS 4 ccrwentiontsnear uncon: eae 144,587, |176,265, |147,572, |128,355, 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.)— First Nine Months (January — September), 
1866-65-64-63-62.— Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Bririsu and Irtsu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 











(First Nine Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
British Propuce, &c., ExporrepD. poe TB65. a Bed a 
£ eee £ £ £ 
Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures .. 46,100, | 33,628, | 35,648, | 27,192, | 24,769, 
Agee Cole oar eae G.627, 7 Goud, | 7,278; 1 SAGs, D297, 
Woollen Manufactures 16,790, | 14,484, | 14,915, | 10,973, | 9,698, 
99 VOI ad woticlces |? 352,00, 3,984, | 4,214, 3,702, | 2,753, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,349, | 1,445, | 1,605, / 1,503, | 1,547, 
” Wien feats 1/5 214, 199, 215, 254, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 4,260, 6,464, | 6,123, | 4,555, | 3,666, 
Fe Asari... Seo: bas, 1,806, 2,387, 1770; 1,358, 
86,634, | 69,336, | 725369, | 55,378, | 495337 
= SewWeds ~ AP PAPC!. sos. ctvrenosdaoe esas 2,006,4 LS3t,7- 80), Legoa). Leod: 


Haberdy. and Mumry. | 4,308, | 3,644, | 3,798, | 3,181, | 2,689, 


ed 





6,354, 554755 5,594, 5,066, 4,298, 














PUP IN ALIS cs cheaavsesooss Hfardware Pe ee 3,310, | 8,138,,'} . 3,082.01 72,609, fy 2,891, 
MiseBimery <...c.csdeesceen-se 3,384: 3,862, 338638, 3,031, 2,951, 

DOM in angenuntvas reeseaetuns 11,289, | 9,666, | 10,398, | 9,676, | 8,864, 

Copper and Brass........ 2.203, ) o2;0895 | 2.677, 1 3.0720). 2440, 

heack amid PI oe. castes A580) 2,058, 2,241, 2,138, 2,130, 

Coals and Culm ........ 3,859, | 3,306, | 3,100, | 2,768, | 2,892, 

2655745 | 24419, | 24,856, | 23,354, | 20,869, 














Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenware and Glass| 1,821, | 1,612, | 1,620, |} 1,537, | 153595 























Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale..........006. 1, 553971 1,590;| 1,283, | 73,285, 4° 124, 
Buttons fh. kec 265, 216, 234, 362, 262, 

COCSC. sobs camuoaeesti teers 126, 74, 113, 106, 87, 

CamGles xcadianconstte 176, MG 100, 156, 169, 

Reb op wicagcateatwlvaitn teens, 298, 194, 225, 235, 248, 

METS | wdegiasencereoeoecscae E17, 205, 44/7, 348, 368, 

Oa he tde tcccssesseees 15163; 804, 686, 666, 682, 

3,698, | 3,160, | 3,088, | 3,159, | 25940, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed s......... 439; 359, 327, $23, 296, 
) ) PRBRTIEO. octane 175. 220, 185, 216, 183, 

Leather Manufactures 14235 1,834, 1706; 1,674, 1,859, 

rela | Samecrnee a ee ven ore 170, 33, 178, 193, 174, 

Plate and Watches .... 308, 304, 302, 344, 353, 

SLALIOWEL Yd sccvanncsasernes 270s 291. 258, 246, Log, 


25794, 3,141, 3,001, 2,996, 3,064, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 4,489, 7,085, 4438, 6,404, 6,ro, 
Ey rrentimerated. ATICIES.....:ccsovescosoncvoncnccsese 65273, 1. $3490, "1, 80385 1 76,4035 1 5,024, 


ee | | | ee 


MODAN WEP OR DS rea Beatecsvezeses 141,937, [119,717 |123,404, |104,296, | 93,672, 
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SHIPPING.— Forstan Trape.— (United Kingdom.)— First Nine Months 
(January — September), 1866-65-64-63.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with 
Cargoes including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 



































1864. 
Tonnage. 
Vessels.| (QU0’s 
omitted.) 
No. Tons. 
536| 182, 
1,008} 156, 
33017 (= Gal, 
25129 e207, 
1,520 305, 
153804. L193, 
1,784] 143, 
344} 103, 
C08 | sar, 
349| 388, 
r2 5, 














112,697 2,569, 
18,407 | 5,679, 






— i  — oO 





31,104 | 8,248, 








425} 162, 
885] 134, 
1,818] 318, 
2,166y 209) 
25298] 490, 
1,385] 214, 
35333 | 880, 
330] 99, 
854) 256, 
326| 358, 
23 8, 


13,843 | 2,578, 
22,250 | 6,657, | 

















| 
i 


— | | |] | | ef | ee 


1866. 
(First Nine Months.) 
Tonnage} Average} 
ENTERED :— meer, ae che 
Vessels belonging to— | No. | Tons. | Tons. 
FOUR Ass diab eeslvensdssubes 350| 123,| 351 | 
SWRGOR. | Asa spiviwhonsevoder vans 858] 158,| 182 
INGEWOY siswis bbavteusescaste 2,984] 696,| 233 | 
GHEE 4 teccandeertecose 1,669, 179,| 107. 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... 3,197} 768,|° 240 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,624} 219,} 185 
Pree ea oe 25207 | 212) 92 
Spain and Portugal .... 291]... 90,4 309 
Italy & other Eupn.S8ts.{ 915] 267,| 292 | 
United States ....ccceee 342| 3857, | 1,044 
All other States ..........5. 12 4,) 333 | 
’ 14,539 | 3,073,| 211 
Vite inet. Iaays| ogee, | 887 
Totals Entered.... |34,814|9,910,| 285 
‘CLEARED :— 
NTS SE seni dei becosvcanets senses 3151. 216, 365 
SWEGEN lbh Sesanscsadt 788) 142,| 180 
NORA Yates Vesacarssvandobcorns 1,654} 3823,| 195 
Deriitark .f..j 0K), isco cat 1,689| 179,) 106 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 4,109| 847,| 206 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,565) 255,] 163 
WP PRTG: Ris eet eiveiows 3,123 | 829,] 105 
Spain and Portugal .... 294 92,| 313 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. g991{ 318,} 320 
United States :.......000 413; 4ll,| 9965 
All other States ....,...... 21 8,| 395 
is 14,962 | 3,019, | 202 
Uaited King ©} | sosg|768,| a8 
280 


Totals Cleared,... 138,016 |10,647, 


1865. 
Tonnage 
Vessels.! (000’s 
omitted.) 
No: Tons. 
379; 124, 
4798| 140, 
2;761) (682) 
1,052) “2G9, 
2,817] 645, 
Ls6o4 | 2H, 
2.2071 198, 
228k. 402, 
815} 233, 
229| 248, 
a1 6, 
135544 | 2,708, 
18,474 | 5,889, 
32,018 | 8,592, 
323) 212: 
6Sii ALL, 
1,444| 274, 
1,807] 185, 
350321 750, 
1,765 | 270, 
3,069] 811, 
320) 00; 
968| 307, 
258i), iy ky 
31 % 
114,607 | 2,724, 
22,198 | 6,861, 
36,805 | 9,585, 


36,093,| 9,280, 





1863. 
Tonnage 
Vessels.| (000’s 
omitted.) 
No. Tons. 
301 91, 
803 126, 
2,633 }— Drage 
25305 218, 
2,992 |  TIGm 
1,320| 188, _ 
1,982 162, 
284 87, 
403 200, 
563 566, 
af 3, 
13,896 | 2,936, 
17,139 | 5,209, 
31,035 | 8,145, 
291 86, 
789 121, | 
1,451] 252, 
2,600 | 247m 
4,179 829, 
1,438 220, 7 
35438 326, 7 
290 94, — 
443 214, 
515| 9531, 
19 6, 
18,723 | 2,926 
21,707 | 6,083, 
37,430] 9,009, 


1866. ] Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 659 


GOLD ann SILVER BULLION ann SPECIE.—Importzep anp 
Exportrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Nine Months (January—September), 1866-65-64. 

[000’s omitted.] 








1865. 1864. 






1866. 
(First Nine Months.) 






Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 






a | ef | a fe | ee SE 







Imported from :— £ £ a9 £ £ £ 
PUSAN ges, ake sncane 4,639, f, 2,155, <_ 2,422, er 
et ee P| er ee ee a 
mae. States and 7,847, | 1,452, 8,258, 119, | 5,168, IO}, 



















14,180, | 4,684, | 





} 11,778, 5,880, 









PAMCO. aiivsseheecscsc, 2,637, | 25073, 118, 897; 
Gis ce | ee 8 210, | 2,063, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 

Cirltel jena a wy 68, 
Mita., Trky., and - 

Egypt ...... Rio ai, 93 oD, ty 
(Lis ee Eee eee a —_ | — — 
West Coast of Africa 86, 16, 79, 18, | 68, 16, 
All other Countries.... 1417, 561, 749, 109, 2638, 133, 











— 


12,581, 9,057, 





Totals Imported.... 19,803, 853235 9,643, 4,778, : 









Exported to :— 
ETaMco: csneeessck: 7229, T,504, 2,503, 536, 5,425, 1,935, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 

CAG om. ee) ree 269, | 15956, } 78, | 635, 
Prtgl., Spain, and nee FS 

Cite, kia 198; Ae p18, Pes 293 






hh — J 
; ——_____. 


4257, 4) 25542, 1 “75069, 15,500, 






Mb he. f OT ea ed Sipe 


Danish West Indies = we 



















United States ............ 1,005, — 20, -o 183, ise 
South Africa «.......0.0 5, — 19, _— T1., — 
Mamritins screeds — — = — — -— 
BEAL La. vctardiahite va. 816, 64, 916, 113, 
379, 206, 


All other Countries.... 4.56, 850, 


Totals Exported... | 11,736, | 6,777, | 8,113, 


Excess of Imports... | 8,067, | 1,546, 


a Exports .... = a 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Krinepou.)—30TH SEPTemBER, 1866-65-64-63, 
Net Producein Yuars and Quarters ended 80th SErt., 1866-65-64-63. 


QUARTERS, 
ended 30th Sept. 


EPOpercy TAK csccrccsnas 


Crown Lands ésseses 


Miscellaneous............ 


TPOUGIE scvcces 


YEARS, 
ended 380th Sept. 


Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous.........00 


TOEGUS couksses 





eee eee ee 


Pees eese reer ener eres 


1866. 


£ 
5,541; 
45520, 
2,075, 

243, 
1,160, 


135539 





Corresponding Quarters. 


ee ey (ee -—————$_ | —_________-_~ 
SS | 


71; 


1864. | 1863. 
£ ae 
5,624, | 5,872, 
4,352, | 3,922, 
2,267, | 2,191, 
168, 176, 
1,045, 906, 
13,456, | 13,066, 
782, 866, 
14,238, | 13,932, 
69, 68, 
485, 401; 


——$—$— — |: | | | CO | Ce 


15,196, 


1866. 


SS eS | eS ee eee = 


x 
Zi,G2T7, 
20,255, 

95356, 
35424 
4,365; 


———“€e | ue —] |e Ki —_——qoeqqc—e— i 


59,019, 


535955 


——— $< — | —_— | | Ke ei —lqqque—M [um ——~ 


64,614, 
322) 


35524, 


1865. 


£ 
21,969, 
19,539, 
9,486, 
8,341, 
4,210, 


58,545, 
Tsou; 


66,277, 


[000’s omitted.] 
1866.. 
1865. 
Less. More. 
£ Lg Ra 
5,289, — 2h, 
302, = 188, 
2,272, || 197, = 
242, — i 
1,145, — Re, 
13,280, || 197, 456, 
815, 182, = 
14,095, || 379, | 456, 
70, — I, 
297, aged 656, 
14,462, 379, 1,502, 
| |e 


Net Incr. £733,706 


1866. 


952, 
LO, 


854, 


14,792, | 14,411, 


a | | | | -- —_ f —— -_ __._ —-— — —--- 


68,460, 





1,816, 


—— 
Nev Dror. £798,517 


Corresponding Years. 
1864. 1863. 
= = 
22,573, | 23,771, 
19,096, | 16,992, 

9,538, | 9,146, 
3,252, 3,193, 
3,960, 3,760, 
58,419, | 56,862, 
8,551, | 10,605, 
66,970, ‘| 67,467, 
307, 301, 
3,097, 2,726, 
70,374, || 70,494, 





‘ 
a 
3 
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REVENUE.—Unirep Kinapom.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1866 :— 


An Account showing the Revenue and other Recerers of the QuARTER 
ended 30th September, 1866; the Appiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together i the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— | 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the 
Quarter ended 30th June, 1866, viz.:— £ 
Grreab MTITAt ecccaasnusO@ en savnxsesnsace owvedeatespencess — 
PDO LAIUEL cone suuedevateins Cove ca ciaetoeteicad aayomiete «ae seer tee e es £838,002 
838,002 
Pncume received, as shownsin Accoumt Ds cli tiscads ncommsngasscveunqussieeeciees 15,196,098 
Amount received for Exchequer Bills issued to replace Bills paid off in 
11h MM EMMOTT ery reed tere oe in erence ee ee 317,000 
Amount received in repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ...... 526,769 
Ditto,for New Courts of Justice ...ccc.v.cesees aacaaeils anna a tenia sete aseeaes 115,000 
£16,992,869 


Balance, being the Deficiency on 30th September, 1866, upon the charge 
of the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends 
and other charges payable in the Quarter to 31st December, 1866, and 
for which Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter 3,121,893 


—$———ae 








£20,114,762 
Paid:— 

Amount applied out of the Income in Redemption of Deficiency Bills £ 
issued in the Quarter to 30th September 1866, for the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain on 30th June, 1866, viz.:— 

Pokal AeHCIENCY.. .ciswcssesccsdewntusasvenesneswsecaueene ses £3,513,865 
Deduct amount redeemed with Sinking Fund ... 233,000 
a 3,280,865 

Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ..rcsccorecsceeveeesvese 9,013,027 
és advanced for New Courts.of JUStiCGs ccccssvsassetecwesindcnnectes eee 110,000 

Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 30th 
September, 1866, viz. :— < 

Interest of the Permanent Debt" .....cccasever case cncees £5,377,784 

TE Gris LO: DeDE. 2,4 uteindan nos etsevnn swe anesuinediatiecteaite 954,858 

Principal of Bchequer Bills) «ys. ssjeiusaeurewtoreavsles 9,500 
Interest of SEED Le ree ret. ak Senne 83,873 

a Dewmciemey BIS — ieccnvacetsnsentss deed sweSer 448 

Whe Civil Wise ccctcastucsmsaericoas taser ucionte sie rtyins 101,526 

Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ............04. 379,296 

Advances tor Puble W OUksy QC. ac. cacltcs descetoe sco ees 519,213 

Sinking Fund .,......... Rae atahtie sd daes ha contin aw dopestad aa anes 89,818 

7,466,816 


Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund 
in Ireland for the Quarter ended 30th September, 1866 .....csscceecreeee 244,554 





£20,114,7€2 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Third Quarter of 1866. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical aid Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 





Weeks cided on a Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 


1866. 











Wheat. Barley. ‘ Oats. 

S$.) as s ad. S. ee 

gies eee ae ee ON eat ee 54 6 85 5 | 
3 BAe cntean BeeIMHans revereeedecn 55 10 oo a 2 is 

ee Bee eect ee, eee 54 = 33.5 26 2 

5 2B Mashonhedvetihaes Diadtaneess 52 = 33 10 2 i 
MOPEGO SOF TUG ania sav dumbvntiniaanes ca § 34 5 27 =«21 
BUSGHt Sh Aes Apress | 32 -11 258 
0 ED saircocae te cea b0 2 85 2 26 6 

By, gS ancnsasncnananrentoanecunnanee 50 2 84, 9 26 6 

Sy RS. Lananteacsetncennestaramene 50 10 83 + 8 26 6 
Average for AUGUEE ..cerevcerersssneones 50 4 ae 26 2 
Sebts cwhonn meta teaketeee 49 7 So. 25 8 
a" OD Senseokiutceatnc tans enuaeeaie 47 3 386 1 a) 
Bh fh varenstetovenenseatongrnos nite a 37 i 24 8 

$9 22 sails giidaln s AC ONDA alaciak DaRRaRGaaTE ae 49 8 87 10 oh =~ 

RR BE eee een ee 51 5 40 1 24 8 
Average for September  csscocoorrerees 49 - 3% 3 24 8 
Average for the quarter .....,...ec000. 5l = 35 5 25 10 












RAILWAYS. —PRrickrs, Suly—September ; -—and TRAFFIC, Sanuary—September, 1866. 








Traffi 
Total For the (£100). | yy. Open ot eae Mile "4 ay ‘Dividends per Cent. — 
oy Railway. Price on ih (000’s omitted.) | 39 Weeks. for Half Years, 
pended Ist } Ist | 2nd 


9 _ 130 June,|31 Dec.|30 Jum 
Mins. Sept. Aug, July. 66. 65. 66. 65. 66. 65. 66. 65, 


























£ No. | No. £ £ £1 2 boseoatoire Own S&S 
53,9 |Lond.& N.Westn.|123 |1183/1164]1,306 |1,294] 4,679, | 4,406,] 99 | 96 |60 —|72 6 

48,2 |Great Western ....| 60 | 583] 503}1,292 |1,280 | 2,902, | 2,782,] 60 | 57 20 -|20 -| 20= 
19,4] 5, Northern.../122 (122 |1213] 422] 404] 1,461, |1,405,] 94 | 94] 50 —-|87 6| 5538 
23,8| 4,  Hastern ....) 323; 31 | 343] 7o9| 7271 1,366, |1,859,] «2 | 52] Nil | Nil | 108 
Dod | PMIQMUOM ..ceceos.. 92 | 93 | 92 | 294] 272] 874,| 831,] 86 | 93 }40 —-/|65 -| 508 
19,4 |South-Hastern ....| 72 | 69 | 69 | 330] 315] 9g91,| 977,] 86 | 85128 9/45 —| 25 = 
16,8| », Western...) 88 | 93 | 923] soo} 490] — — [57 | 59440 -|55 -| 45 = 


ny 








—_—_— |__| | | J | | 


196,9 843) 823} 82314,853 |4,782 |12,173,/11,760,| 76 | 76 134 1/49 8 38 = 








27,1 |Midland_............J125 |1252)1244] 677| 6771 1,985,|1,858,] 82 | 76 |60 —|70 — 65 - 
21,6 |Lancsh. and York. 127 |125 |1213) 403| 403] 1,785,|1,597,]118 |109 167 6|62 6| 55— 
14,6 |Sheffieldand Man.| 613) 58 | 583] 246] 246] 5,535,| 734,] 91 | 81 ]}20 —|35 —| 10> 


















































37,8 |North-Eastern ..;.|110 |109 |110 f1,221 (1,199 | 2,736, | 2,585,] 63 | 62] 55 -|65 -| 55 = 
101,0 1052 1048|103312 547 |2,525 112,041, 6,774, 88 | 82]48 1/581] 38% 
18,9 |Caledonian _........ 130 128 [127 7 561] 5614 1,157,|1,102,] 65 | 68 }72 6/75 - 67 6 
6,1 |Gt.8.&Wn.IrInd.| 94 | 93 | — ] 419} 387, — — | 28 | 26]50 —|50 —| 40m 
eu Bn ee — [co er es Se . 7 
32259 Gen. aver.....| 953) 93 | 93 ]8,380 |8,250,[25,371,/19,636,) 75 | 73 [42 7/54 -| 488 


Consols.—Money Prices, 1st Sep., 89% to 3 (de.).—1st Aug., 88% to 4 (de.).—2nd July, 864 to } ( de. 
Exchequer Bills.—1s¢ Sept, 5s. dis. to par.—lst Aug, 4s. dis. to par.—2nd July, 8s. dis. to pa 


a 


1866.) 





Quarterly Returns. —July, Aug., Sept., 1866. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RetTuURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th.Victoria, ¢. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Tuirp QUARTER (July—KSeptember ) of 1866. 
[0,000’s omitted.] ; 
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ut 2 Gi 4 5 6 7 
Issuz DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. ‘ ; 
pee ATES. saa ae = Minimum Rates 
Gold Coi ve of Discount 
Notes Wednesd Government Other ce a (Col. ce at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. Bullion. col. 16.) Bank of England, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1866. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mls. 1866. Perann. 
29,15 July 4... 11,01 3,98 14,15 25,82 12 May 10p.ct. 
28,29 se ae LbOL 3,98 13,29 25,20 
27,92 re tkoEe 11,01 3,98 12,92 2 bh 2 
27,89 Pre Se 11,01 3,98 12,89 2526 
27,93 Aug. «1... 11,01 3,98 12393 25,52 
Zi5F¢ is 87... 11,01 3,98 12,77 25,04 
28,15 ee LO 11,01 3,98 13,15 24,54 17 Aug. S\ 5, 
28,69 je ane 11,01 3,98 13,69 24,18 mac. s eat i 
29,73 ‘ae 11,01 3,98 14,73 23,90 Ske shee. 55 
30,10 Sept. 5...f 11,01 3,98 15,10 4522 7 Sept..5 ., 
29,89 Ae 5-1 ee 11,01 3,98 14,89 23,47 
30,16 pean | ed 11,01 3,98 15,16 22532 
30,64 i BO ax TLO1 3,98 15,64 23,05 2S. §.714e 4 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
g 9 10 a 12 Me 14 15 16 NGF 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Total 
Capital and Rest. | Deposits. Des Securities. Reserve. of ; 
SS (0 pers tagbill- 
eee Goldand} “&s 
_ Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. Mile | CWansdys.)} S°%2"™-) Other. |] Notes. Silver i oe 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. {| Mins. | Mins. |} Mins 1866. | Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,61 6,80 | 19,944 ,68 July 4]10,78 | 30,75 || 3,33 73 145,59 
14,55 | 3,64 2,73 1 2a. ee »  11410,28-; 29,04), 3,09 70 | 438,12 
14,55 | 3,71 2,16 | 19,82)! ,75 » 18) 10,08 129,75) 2,50 573 | 41,00 
14,55| 3,74 2,52 | 18,55)| ,66 » 206 9821 36,74.1| - 2,63 ,82 | 40,02 
1455 3,77 3,19 WA 2 Aug. 1110,18 | 26,68 || 2,41 86 | 39,97 
14,55 | 3,79 3,16 | 17,66 || ,64 35 8710,08 | 26,16 || 2,73 85 | 39,81 
14,55 | 3,82 3,35 | 18,12)| ,69 pe om O (Lae geeo | 8.6L 99 | 40,55 
14,55 | 3,84 2,40 | LS 7Gr e468 » 22110,71 | 24,89 || 4,51 | 10,08 | 41,19 
14,55 | 3,81 4,14 | 18,47 || ,60 % 2001071 7 23,94)| 5,83 | 110 41,58 
14,55| 3,99 || 4,78 | 17,46|| ,64 | Sept 5111,23 | 23,22 |) 5,88 | 1,10 | 41,23 
14,55 | 4,00 5,18 | 17,31 || ,65 » beget 71 | 22,48 6,42 | 1,08 | 41,70 
14,55 | 4,10 5,55 | 16,92)) ,61 5  A9ETL,71 1] 22,121) 6,84>) 1,06] 41,74 
14,55 | 4,11 || 6,39 | 17,02|| ,58 , 264 12,22 1 21,75 || 7,591 1,09 | 42.65 


a a al 
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CIRCULATION.—Country Banxs. 
Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Excuanp and Wars 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Vnirp QuartEeR (July—Sept.) 
of 1866; and in Scortanyn and Irevanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 














ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
: Joint 
Private : Three £5 1 
Banks. cad Tovar. Under Total. Under | TOTA- | 
DATES: | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixea | Weeks | and | | | crivea| 4 |g. | crixed 
re er ‘ oe ended jupwards. as upwards. ae . 
£1#£128 £ | #£\"#£7 2 14° Ce ; 
1866. Mins. | Mins. | Mlus. 1866. Mins. | Mlns.} Mins. { Mins. | Mlns.| Mins, i 
July 7) 252 | 2.21 1 4,73 
= 14/ 2,53 2,22 | 4,76 





» 21) 2,50 | 2,20] 4,70 | July 21| 1,53 | 2,83] 4,36 | 2,61 | 2,48] 5,09 
» 28! 2,48] 2,15 | 4,63 








Aug. 4| 2,49 | 2,16] 4,65 
»  1l{ 2,51 | 218] 4,69 
» 18] 2,50 | 2,138 | 4,63 |] Aug.18| 1,514 2,77) 4,28 | 2.65 | 2,49 5,14 3 
» 25) 2,48 | 2,16 | 4,64 3 


Rept. 1] 2,49 | 2,16 | 4,65 
oe Bl BEB SS A aoe 
» 15) 2,538 | 2,21 | 4,74 | Sept.15| 1,50 | 2,76| 4,26 | 2,65 | 2,61] 5,26 
» 22] 2,57 | 2,25 | 4,82 
5 29| 2,67 | 2:30 | 4,67 
I 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonvon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcuttas 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 
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ABERDEEN, see University of. 

ACCOUNTS (Public), see Budgets. 

contrast between French and English 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, see Live Stock. 

AGRICULTURE, notices of the History of, in England, 1259-1400, by 
Rogers (see Newmarch) F ‘ : : : : ; 

ARBITRATION in the Building Trade, beneficial effects of, at Wolver- 
hampton ; i : : : : ; : : : 

Areytt (The Duke of). Ox the Economie Condition of the High- 
lands of Scotland . : : : ‘ 





Statement of undisputed facts relative to the Highlands - ; és 
Instances of inaccuracies in details in Professor Levi’s paper (vol. xxviii, 
. 872) ‘ : : : : ; : : : 
beroneoaa character of his general views as to the condition of the High- 
lands, relative to their declining state and the development of sheep farming 
Decrease of a population, apart from its economical condition, no sign of a 
want of prosperity . : eee . : : . 
’ Increased rent and produce a sure sign of increase of wealth in a community 
The old Highland clans lived in a constant scarcity and chance of famine 
Explanation of the causes of such a condition; potatoes unknown, small 
amount of land arable, no manuring or rotation of crops, &c. 5 
Their principal means of subsistence, black-mail raids on the Lowlands 
Account of the condition of the people in 1745, their habit of bleeding live 
cattle, and mixing the blood with meal, &ce. : ; : é 
Small numbers of the various clans as shown in the numbers in arms in the 
Rebellion of 1745 : c b 3 S : < 
Increase of population in latter part of the eighteenth century from cessation 
of civil war, and introduction of potatoes aud inoculation . : : 
The subsequent emigration, not depopulation, but the natural consequence of 
too rapid increase. 3 C : é : : . 
Account of the wretched farming of Highland families (from the notes to 
Mr, A. Campbell’s poem “The Grampians Desolate ’’) C ¢ : 
Extracts from Dr. John Walker’s “ History of the Highlands,” 1808, showing 
the emigration to have been the sequence of over increase of population 
—— statistics of the increase in different parishes : : ° 
—— ecm state of agriculture: division of farms into infield and out- 
fiel 5 C ¢ z 6 C 
—— superfluous number of servants on Highland farms 
—— necessity of a distinct division of farmers and labourers A ‘ 
Emigration began not with the poor, but with the middlemen or gentlemen 
tacksmen a : : 6 : : 5 
Great loss of the pasturage of the higher ranges under the old system : 
Superior mode of herding in the south of Scotland, to that in the Highlands. 
The conversion of the mountains into sheep grazings, really a reclamation of 
waste lands 3 : ‘ ae c . 
Great rise of rents, and increased value of exports . c : ee 
The diminution of an agricultural population not peculiar to the Highlands, 
and the richest parts of a country the most thinly peopled . : 
Delusion to suppose that the Highlands have become a mere grazing ground, 
tillage having actually extended parallel with sheep farming . . 
Statements showing the Highlands not to be in the hands of great capitalists, 
but to possess a large middle class of farmers ° 
The labouring classes separated from the ownership 
Mill) from the occupancy of land . : 4 


, but not (as stated by 
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Arey (The Duke of). On the Highlands of Scotland—contd. 


Advantages both to landlords and tenants of the Scottish system of long 
leases ‘(nineteen years) 

No remedy for Ireland but the replacement of her pauper cottier tenantry by 
farmers with capital 

The Highland distress confined to those parts where the sheep and dairy 
farming have not yet been adopted . 

Memorandum by Sir John McNeill on the comparative population of Seotland 
and of the Highlands, number of poor, &c. in 1851-61 : 5 

Summary of facts and conclusions. 5 : . . 


Armizs, French and English, comparative details relative to the 

' budgets and accounts of (see Balfour on the — of England and 
France, passim) é : : 

Army, French, cost of, less than the smaller « army of England . 

AScHOUG (Professor), on treatment of children in Norway 

AveERY (Thomas). On the gies aa Expenditure of the Borough of 


Birmingham . ‘ : : , A 
Improvements and financial results of the government of the town by Com- 
missioners till 1851 . 0 . 
Property transferred by them to the municipal corpor ration. . . 

Tables showing excessive augmentation of expenditure, 1835-64 ° 


Property now in the possession of the corporation . 
Increasing absorption of the improvement rate by the interest of the public 


debt 
Poor rate, and how absorbed by the borough rate, ‘as well as relief of the 
poor 
Rateable value of pr operty, and amounts assessed to income tax, 1850-64 . 
Population, income, and wealth of the United Kingdom, 1800-58 : 
General conclusions. . 5 3 - . ‘. 
Tables of income and expenditure : : 5 * e 


BatFouR (Major-General). On the Budgets and Accounts of Eng- 
land and France. : m : ° ; : ‘ 


Preliminary remarks: the paper a contribution only as one of a series : 
Names of public officers who have improved the system of public accounts . 
Explanation of the word budget, and of the scope of ational accounting 
— derived from the Latin “ bulga, ” a bag, its adoption from the English 
by the French : . . 

— a clear record of accounts the first object i in public economy 

Comparison between the financial systems of France and England 

—— the French system of the strictest uniformity, and based on actual and 
minute comparison of expected revenue and completed results 

— want of such comparison in the English budget, irregularity in different 
branches, balances never closed, use of moneys ‘for different purer than 
those for which granted, &c. 

— aid of the good state of the French accounts in preserving France 
through its political convulsions 

—— gr eat principle in French accounts that no minister can spend beyond 
the credit he has obtained . : a c : 

On drawing up of budgets of the two countries . . : . 

—- superiority of the French military budget 

—— advantages of the French budget being prepared so much earlier than 
the English . 

—— the open French budgets superior to our system. of loose estimates . 

Contrast between French and English accounts 

—— error of partial mixing up of the two accounts of army and navy in the 
English cash account 

— difference of 2 £971, 6417. in the “cash account” and the certified 
accounts of the public ‘auditors, in the sapere in the two services for 
the last eight years . 

— accounts closed in France quite as early ; as in England, in spite ‘of their 
open budgets 5 . . : 

Test of accuracy of French accounts . 

—— two statements in the “Times ” relative to concealed funds and war 
material in the hands of the French Government shown to be unfounded 
by the French accounts ‘ : : 5 . 

Oiign of the English forms of national accounts 





Generali aa. 
—— proposed remedy by taking both receipts and payments from the Bxche- 
quer accounts . . 
Description of the English accounts . R eget 
Defects in ditto tienes > 
— error of considering all Exchequer credits as final payments . . 
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PAGE 
BALFouR (Major-General). Budgets of England and France—contd. 
Remedies for defects . 351-2 
—— immediate cash account at the close of the financial year, and a deferred ‘ 
account comparing sums granted with actual expenditure . . ~ 352 
Confusion and complications from faulty mode of accounting 333-60 
— mode of using the excess over from one vote in the payment of the defi- 
ciency on another and ee application to the Treasury for an 
additional credit . 354-5 
—— our present account not one of income and expenditure, but of income 
and issues . 358 
—— possibility of the Treasury making the expenditure on any particular 
service less than the fact, to suit public opinion =. 5 : 859-60 
Summary of complications, defects, and remedies. 361-4 
— the French practical exactness with its delay, superior to our inaccurate 
accounting . ; - 862-3 
Differences in details between English and French accounts . 364-9 
Advantages of basing accounts on : payments for services of the year, ; instead 
of on payments within the year. < C : . 9869-76 
The several distinctive budgets i in use in France 376-80 
examination of ministers in respect to their budgets by the Council of 
State, and reports of the iatter on them laid before the Chamber of 
Deputies ‘ 378-9 
Complete specifications in French, ‘contr asted Ww ith indefinite entries in 
English budgets . : , : : - 880-84 
Clearness and fulness of French accounts. : - 885-9 © 
Want of separation in our budget of the army and navy stores , . 9885-6 
Exact details of army charges in different localities in French reports . 3888-9 
Extra grants or credits: how obtained and applied . 389-94 
superiority of the French mode, shown as to the Mexico, Rome, and 
China expeditions, in comparison to our indefinite grants for the war with 
Russia, China, and Persia . 5 : 3 - 889-92 
Defects observable in the latest English estimates. 894-8 
— error of nearly a million in the article of provisions for the army, in 
three years ending 1865. 395 
comparison of 1863-64 with 1866- 67, the reduction of men not accounted 
for in the saving of cost by above haif-a-million of money . c ~ 9896-7 
Unnecessary withdrawal of cash from exchequer 898-9 
Large accumulations against lai, General, large balances to debit of 
sub-accountants . : - 899-401 
Slow and defective audit in examining and passing expenditure : 401-7 
—— remarks and evidence of Sir H. Parnell, Sir R. Bromley, and Messrs. 
Romilly and Macaulay in favour of prompt audits . 402-4, 
— gradual tendency in late years to increase the amounts under each vote, 
and so rendering the control of an independent audit less . 3 - 405 
statement of the authority of the French Court of Accounts . 405-6 
—— special statements of cases in which the audit of expenditure since 
1861 has been delay ed 406-7 
Course followed in allotment of French funds, and verification of accounts of 
the War Department 5 407-18 
Utility of exhibiting actual expenditure of stores in “accounts, distinct from 
amount invested in stores . 413-19 





statement by M. Montcloux as to the want of accounting for material 

after once purchased with Government money; and the adoption of his 

views by the French Government . 413-17 
Efficient organisation of French departments, as shown in that of the army . - 419-24, 





—— the army peace and war establishments from 1846 to 1867 » 421-2 
—— superior mode in France of reducing the numbers of the army . 423 
Relative economy in administration of army air in France and Eng- 

land 4 - 424-7 
—— the cost of the large army of France less than our smaller one . - 425-6 
Constitution of the War Departments of the two countries . 427-9 
—— excessive number of changes in the office of war minister here from 

political changes. 428 

want of sufficient responsibility i in subordinates of the War Department 425 

Value of statistical compilations é 430-32 





recommendation of Dr. Farr relative to army statistics . 
Conclusion : improvements summarised 


Tables. Discrepancies in total amounts for army and. navy services 5 ; 

French expenditure and credits opened, 1863-64 . : . 

— french revenues, special and extraordinary resources . - 439-40 
e 





— French expenses, revenues of departments, progress of auditing th 
army expenditure, 1849-66 . 


— French War Dep artment disbursements, and strength of French army 442-4 
— Expenditure, 1848- 64, certified by Audit Commissioners 2 « 444 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
weekly account of the issue and banking departments : 


Fourth quarter, 1865 . 189 | Second quarter, 1866. 491 
First a 1866 . 321 | Third a - 663 
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Bank or Eneranp—contd. 
action of, in the frequent autumnal pressure in the money market 
(see Jevons) ‘ ; : ; : ; 
tables ofits weekly accounts, 1845-61. : : : . 
Bank Act of 1844, probably needless : 
Banks (Country), amounts of promissory notes in circulation (in 
Great Britain) : 


Fourth quarter, 1865 . 190] Second quarter, 1866. 492 
First 5 1866 . 322 | Third . . 664 


Bank Norss, circulation of, in England, since the panic, 1866 . ; 
of Bank of England, notes issued in weeks, Feb.—July, 1866 . 
(country), summary of weekly returns, May—July, 1866 . : 


ditto, weekly variation of circulation of, 1845-61 , ; 
Banxina anp Fryance Companies, failure of 70 per cent of those set 
up in 1863-64. : . . . : 
their excessive advances on non-convertible securities the cause of 
the panic, 1866 : : 
BasTarDs, ill-treatment of, arising “from the chastity of women being 
the foundation of society . é : 


Baxter (R. Dudley). Railway Extension and its Results ‘ ; 


The Pye ae the road-makers of the ancient, and the English of the modern 
wor : . s : : : 

Railways in the United Kingdom 

— bad state of roads before the last century, and successive improvements 
till the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway in 1830. 

— original opposition to railways, the manias of 1836 and 1846, &c. 

—— amalgamation of smaller into larger See great - competition of 
the latter, &e. 5 5 

—— rate of progress in construction per annum, 1834-65 

ee of railways in the United Kingdom, in Lag to population, 

c 

— characters of different States, as shown by the convergence or non-con- 
vergence of their railways . 

— fable of railway districts, miles opened, ‘and capital expended, “receipts 
~ and dividends : 

Cost of railways in the United Kingdom “ 

— the excessive expenditure of England caused by large ter mini, docks, 
tunnels, and embankments, preponderance of double lines, high’ cost of 
land and parliamentary expenses. ‘ ° ° 

Traffic and benefit of railways of the United ‘Kingdom 

— increase of passengers from 30 millions in 1834, to 229 millions in 1864; 
goods traffic, reduction of prices, &c. ; 

— increase of exports and imports, 4 to 10 per cent. per annum in propor- 
tion to development of railways . : 

— benefits of the railways to the working classes and to trade. 5 

Railways in France 

—— individual enterprise in ‘Yailways unsuited to the genius of the French 

eople . . 
aon cheapness, but slow ness, ‘of traffic in France before railw Bye 

— comparative failure of railw ays till Mr. Locke’s formation of that from 
Paris to Havre ; : . . 

—— excellent system carried out by the French Emper Or 

—— his masterly plan for the extension of railways, and the preservation of 
the dividends of the old lines by dividing them into the “ancien” and 


“nouveau reseau’ . . . . . 
—— statements of miles constructed : . : 4 é 
—— cost and results of French railways ° 
—— capital authorised and expended, cost per mile, increase of traffic . 
—— increase of exports and imports, in proportion to increase of railways . 
—— great benefits from railways to the French working classes . A 


average receipts and dividends per cent: 

how the high dividends are due to the payment of Government sub- 

ventions 

instances showing that the public interests are cared for by the ‘Govern- 
ment in the absence of competition 

Railways in Belgium and Holland, miles constructed, increase of exports 
and imports, and their proportion to railways, &c. . 

— Holland left far behind Belgium in her commerce, through trusting to 
her canals and neglecting railways . 

Railways in the United States, enormous mileage, sauces increase of exports 
and imports 4 ‘ : 

— inferior character of their construction . : : , E 
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Baxter (R. Dudley). Railway Extension and its Results—contd. 
Great Pacific Railway (2,400 miles), Gov ernment subsidies to, &c. . Sy TASS 
Railways and free trade : 2 585-8 


—— the great extension of our commerce caused only i in a small degr Cony ay 

free trade, in comparison to railways, proved by the increase being con- 

teniporaneous in countries which have not adopted free trade c 586-7 
—— burdens which pressed on trade and manufactures, and the removal of 

which by railways, effected far more a the taking ¢ off of moderate 

duties : : : - +588) 
Railways and national debts . : - , 588-91 
—-~ the sinking fund principle adopted by France and the other Latin 

nations of Europe in their railway system, whereby the nations will, at 

fixed dates, gain large incomes suflicient to pay the interest of their 





national debts : as . 589-90 
probability of the same sy stem being successful in England : . 590-9) ~ 
Further railway extension . OH! 





railways compared with area and population, in different countries . 591 
want of additional cheap cross-country lines in rural districts, and 





proper source of funds for their construction A 592-3 
—— benefits caused by an unremunerative railway, shown ‘by the opening 

up of the Cleveland iron district by the Whitby and Pickering Railway . 593-4 
Summary of conclusions 5 594 
Probable enormously increased development of railways during the next 


thirty-six years : : : : : : 5. ge 


Breneium. Belgian Constituencies. Analysis of their occupations . 150-2 
Brre (Dr.), on the treatment of children in Sweden : 5 oy pia 
BIRMINGHAM, municipal expenditure of the borough of (see Avery) . 78 

vital statistics of, and of seven other large towns (see Sargant) . 92 
Birtus, ILLEGITIMATE, rate per cent. in Scotland : 


Quarter Dec., 1865 . 172 | Quarter June,1866 . 472 
%s March, 1866 . 302 » Sept, 1866 . 644 


BLINDNESS, tendency to, from over-lactation . : ’ 4 a olaian 
| [ 223-4 
- 5 : * | (vote) 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. Section F. 
Economic Science and Statistics. List of papers read, ADEN, 


BRIGANDAGE in Italy. 











1866". . 610-11 
Section F. Opening address of the president (see Rogers) . 493 
Brown (Samuel). On the Statistical iis o the K ae om of 
i le ae ; / 197 
General description of the Kingdom of Italy . . é : : 197-9 
—— contemplated railway and Pother improvements . 5 ; 5 dubs 
States of which constituted A é é : ow WE 
Weights and measures: use of the metric system és, 5 TE 
Statistical department: statistical committees in each commune, &e. oe 200 
Territory: extent of superficies and how divided, taxation and mortgages . 201 
Population: its density (greatest in Lombardy and least in Sardinia) ap 02 
—— comparative, of English and Italian towns 203 
—— registers to be kept, their minuteness of detail as to changes i in families 204 
—— marriages, births, and deaths, and increase of oe 4 . , 205-6 
Army and navy: effective strength of each . E - 206-7 
Vinance and public debts: apparent ren of taxation to meet a moderate 
State expenditure . : ¢ a) 20S 
—— debts of the various provinces : 3 . 208 
steady increase of the deficit since 1860, and its causes . 209-10 
Means of communication: magnificent roads over the passes of the Alps, and 
new ones in progress i : .° 210-11 
Railroads: their length, number of trains, passengers, wen : . | 211-12 
Telegraphs and post “office. ‘ : » 212-18 
Friendly societies: their members, receipts and payments : 213=14 
Education: income of the clergy, monastic Beanery confiscated, scholars 
and public libraries : é : C - 214-15 
Commercial companies : : c cee ales 
Natural products: timber, grain, oil, rice, wine C : é « 215-16 
tobacco and cotton 3 F . : i 7 os SL 
—— summary of products. ae els 
Commerce: imports and exports, shipping, maritime population, &e. 218-23 
Brigandage, number of brigands killed 1560- 64; the brigands supported and Y 223-4: 
concealed by the peasantry; suggestions for their extirpation j - 5 (note) 
Great extent of work for the employment of the energies of its statesmen . 224. 
Tables of territory and population —. ¢ ; 3 7 . 226-7 
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Brown (Samuel). Progress of the Kingdom of Italy—contd. 





Tables of finance and debts, roads and railroads, telegraphs . : . 

friendly societies, commercial companies . 5 5 . 

— commerce of Italy : 3 : : : C 5 
Bup@Et, explanation of the word, and of national accounting . : 


Buperts and accounts of England and France (see Balfour) 
Buitpine TRADE, arbitration in, beneficial effects of, at Wolver- 
hampton. : : ; : 
BuILpines, great recent increase of large architectural . : ‘ 
BULLION AND SPECIE, gold and silver, imported and exported : 


Jan.—Dec., 1863-65 . 185 | Jan.June, 1864-66 . 487 
Jan.—-March, 1864-66 . 317 | Jan.—Sept., 1864-66 . 659 


ditto, 1864-65 : . : ‘ ; ; ; . : 


CaMPBELI’S (A.), Poem, ‘The Grampians Desolate.” Accounts of 
the wretched farming of the Highlands from 

CaNcER, uniformity of deaths from, i in all England and Wales 

Curmprey, see Mortality. 

in Scotland, benefits of the kilt dress and non-use of shoes or 
stockings to 

Coat Deposits, the alarm at the probability of their exhaustion 
premature : 

COLLIERY, co- operative, account of the successful arrangement ‘of one 
by Messrs. Briggs 

Commerce. Commercial and Financial History of 1865. General 
Results of [from the “ Economist”’] . , ae 


Topics of the year, the close of the American war 

Variations in the price of cotton ; : : 

Sudden increase of exports to America after close of war. " ° 

Exports of gold and silver to Eeypt and the Kast ; 

Imports and exports of gold and silver, 1864-65 

Raw cotton imported, consumed, &e., 1856-65 A 

Imports and exports of mer chandise as regards cotton regions 

Large increase of imports from India, China, &e. . : 

Calculation of losses and galls connected with the cotton famine. . 

Consumption of leading articles per head of the population, 1848-65 . 

Tuble showing variation of prices, 1857-66 

Great increase of large buildings of architectural pr etensions 

Failure of 70 per cent. of the banking, finauce, and other limited companies 
set up in 1863-64 ; 5 é : 5 


Contin1 (Abbé), his overdrawn views as to the excess of infanticide in 
this country . : ‘ 

CoNVULSIONS in infants, high proportion i in England from use of § spoon- 
meat too early. 

Corn, average weekly prices (with ‘monthly and quarterly ‘averages) : 


Fourth quarter, 1865 . 188 | Second quarter, 1866. 490 
First = 1866 . 320 | Third x . 662 


Corn, imports of, increase since repeal of the Corn Laws . 
imports of, tables, 1841-63. 
Corn Laws, repeal of, the imports of grain before and after (see 


Purdy) . : : : ‘ : ‘ : : 
Corton, variations in the price of, 1865 . : . ‘ ‘ , 
raw, imported, consumed, hon, 1856-65. ‘ : 
Corron FamInz, calculation of losses and g gains connected with : 
DearFness, tendency to, from overInchatinn , e ‘ * ; 


Economy (PotiricaL), general mathematical theory of (see. Jevons) 
difficulties connected with, opposition to its theories, its special 
objects, &e. ‘ Ss e . ° e e ® e 
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Epvucation in Italy, income of clergy, scholars, and public libraries . 214-15 
Emigration from Ireland : 


-Jan.—March, 1865-66 . 307 
April-June < . A78 


July-Sept., 1865-66 . 650 





ENGLAND, see Budgets, Navies, Railways. 
EXCHANGES (ForEI@N), quotations on London : 


Oct.-Dec., 1865 . 190| April-June, 1866 ; 

Jan.—March, 1866 . 822 | July—-Sept., ,, mers : 
Exports, United Kingdom: 

Jan.—Dec., 1861-65 . 183 

Jan.—March, 1862-66 . 315 


see Imports, Trade. 
sudden increase of, to America, after close of the war, 1865 » 123-4 


Jan._June, 1862-66 . 485 
Jan.—Sept., a s . 657 





Farr (Dr. William). Mortality of Children in the Principal States 
of Hurope . : : . : - “ : : : uN 























‘Importance of an inquiry into the condition of children é a 
Complete state of dependence and helplessness of the new-born child, com- 
pared with the young of animals. 2 
lil-treatment of bastards, arising from the fact that the chastity of women is 
the foundation of society : 2-3 
Average number of children who die “before their fifth birthdays, i in various 
countries. o-4 
Overdrawn views of the Abbé Contini, as to the excess of infanticide in this 
country é 7 5-6 
Only 1 death i in 1,000 of infants, by murder or manslaughter. : 6 6 
Burial clubs not so fruitful a cause of infanticide as supposed 7 
Summary of evils existing in Europe more fatal to the lives of children than 
infanticide . ’ 8-9 | 
—— pernicious character of the maillot or “bandaging of children on the 
Continent . 8 
—— opium drugging, scanty and ill-ventilated house accommodation, impure 
water, vice, &e., of parents. 9 
No diminution in the destruction of children ‘from the adoption of foundling 
hospitals. * 9-10 \ 
Suggestion for the adoption of children ‘into childless families 10 
Cruel abandonment or destruction of yor and puny infants “by the 
ancients . il 
Value of weakly children illustrated in the case of Newton and @Alembert . 11-12 
Little chance of the population of the earth ever proving excessive . s 12 
Replies to queries on the treatment of infants in the States of Europe . 13-28 
Scotland, by Dr. Stark , ; 13 
use of midwives 85 per cent., procedure at birth, nine months the usual 
term of suckling, &c. 13-14 
management ‘till 12 months old, infanticide uncommon from the Scotch 
law of legitimacy : 15 
—— comparative proportions of deaths from each disease in England and 
Scotland . 16 
high proportion of convulsions in England, from the practice of giving 
spoon-meat too early 2 c 16-17 
—— tendency to deafness and blindness from over- lactation . 14,17 
— general and beneficial use of oatmeal porridge and buttermilk for 
children ° 18 
benefits of the kilt dress, and the non-use of shoes or stockings 5 19 
Norway, by Professor Aschoug 19 
—— suckhng of infants, not “uncommonly for two or three years, meagre 
Gict, ce. 9.8 20 
low temperature, "wooden houses built on rocks, and under tillage only 
zdath of area “ ; 3 2 : 5 : C 21 
Sweden, by Dr. Berg . 21 
high mortality in Finland from custom of using horns with sour milk in 
abscuce of mothers . 21 
—— wet nurses, troublesome prejudice relative to diseases of infants : 22 
zymotic diseases—usé of the “ obs sa ° : 23 
France, by M. Legoyt 23 
— excessive swaddling of infants, and their bad nourishment by wet 
nurses in the country 0 5 3 é 24 
—— bad sanitary arr angements in the departments ° 24 
— excessive awe) of infants brought P by hand, and of illegitimate 
children. 6 5 - 24-5 
—— actes d’adoption aux Cours Lnpériales j ‘ : é 5 25 


2x 2 
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Farr (Dr. William). Mortality of Children—contd. 


Austria, by Dr. Herz . A 

—— obstetric practice principally i in the hands of midwives . 

—— wet nursing common 

—— bad materials used for artificial feeding of children - 

—— benefits of “créches” for receiving children oie the day time, and 
of children’s dispensaries . : < ; 

— dress of infants, and mode of warming adopted . 

Tables. Density of population in European States 

— Proportion of births to population, annual rate of mortality under 

5 years, &c. 

ss: M ortality per cent. of children under 5 years in European States and 
in England . 

— Mortality ee cent. of children, Gf, 1—3, ‘and any in European 
States : 


Fevkin (William). The Lace and Hosiery Trades of Nottingham . 


Increase of the population from 35,000 in 1811, to 150,000 

Machine-wrought lace trade, number of machines, ne wages, hours, 
&e. : 

Females employed, use of young ¢ cirls 

Hosiery business, persons employed, wages, Ke. ; 

Number of loops per minute made by hand knitters, ‘and meshes by pillow- 
Jace makers, and those by machine frames, showing increase 2,500 and 
10,000-fold . 

Adoption of the practice of knitting stockings straight in the leg, and its 
effects 

Condition of the labour of women and children 


Finance Company. Description of the assets and liabilities of the 
“General Credit Company,” their investments mm exceptional 
securities, material difficulties, and i ilapisiks of a company for 
speculative investments . : : : : : 

Frnancus of the United States in 1865. : é : , 

see Budgets. 

Finanorat History of 1865, general results ; 

FINANCIAL Systems of France and England, comparison between 

Founpiine Hosprrats, no diminution in the destruction of children 
from the adoption of : 

France. On French population statistics (see Welton) . 

crops, character and value of, &e.  . 

education, marriages, births anu deaths- rates, &e. 
emports, home consumption, and exports of, in 1863-65 ~ 
see Budgets, Navies, Railways. 

FREE TRADE proved, by comparison with other countries, to be only a 
small cause of the extension of our commerce in comparison to 
railways 


GLASS (Plate). Prices and abba siic% o; im rita iene 
Belgium, and Russia : 


° 


Table of variation of prices in England from 1760 to 1865, and boats 
present prices in France, Belgium, and Russia é 

Original manufacture at Vauxhall, establishment of British Plate Glass 
Company i in 1769, &e. c 

Increased pr oduction and reduction of price since free of duty 

New purposes to which applied . 


Goup, imports and exports of, in different countries, in 1865 
GOLD AND SILVER, exports of, to Egypt and the Hast, 1865 
see Bullion. 
GRAIN, imports of, before and after the repeal of the corn laws (see 
Purdy). 
GRASS (Esparto), discovery of its applicability to the manufacture of 
paper. : : : ‘ : : 


Heatra, state of the public: 


Quarter Dec., 1865 . 165 | Quarter Junen,1866.. 465 
» March, 1866 . 295 gl antes deg; ,. 687 
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148 


122 
327-31 


9-10 
254: 
255-7 
257-65 
143-7 


586-8 


152 


152 
153 
153-5 
155 


146 
125 


4.45 
155 
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Harn, state of the public—contd. 
Scotland : 


Quarter Dec., 1865 . 176 
» March, 1866 . 3804 


ditto, Ireland : 


Quarter Dec., 1865 . 178 | Quarter June, 1866 . 479 
» March, 1866 . 309 Ra Sept, 4 . 653 


Herz (Dr.), on the treatment of children 1 in Austria 

HIgHLanps, see Scotland. 

Hosiery TRape of N ottingham (see Beilin. 

Hosprrats. Statistics of ee he and Provincial General 
Hospitals for 1864 . 


Notice of a deficiency in the reports from the want of co-operation of some 
hospitals. : : 

Tubles. General results and medical and surgical cases 

—— Number of patients and mean residence ; rate of mortality 

— Admissions and deaths, in wards, and “vate of mortality in general 
wards, 1861-64 5 - : 

County hospitals, the same set of fables 


Quarter June, 1866 . 474 
by Sept., ,, . 646 





ditto, ditto, for 1865. The same series of tables 
Hospitats, see foundling Hospitals. 


ILLEGITIMACY, see Births (illegitimate). 
Imports, United Kingdom: 


Jan.—Dec., 1861-65 . 182] Jan—May, 1862-66 . 484 
Jan.—Veb., 1862-66 . 314|Jan-—Aug., _,, =. 606 


see Hxports. 
Imports of grain, flour, wheat, &e., 1841-63, fables . 
and exports of France, 1863-65 , 
INFANTICIDE, overdrawn views of Contini as to excess s of in this 
country . P : : . 
only lin 1 000 cases of death of infants . : ; ; 
burial clubs not a fruitful cause of . ; 
INFANTS, pernicious character of the bandaging of, c on the Continent . 
evils in Europe fatal to the lives of . é ; - ‘ 
cruel abandonment of weakly, by the ancients 
treatment of, in Scotland 
ditto, in Norway . : ; 
ditto, in Sweden . 
ditto, in France 
ditto, in Austria 
see Mortality of 
ITAy, statistical progress of the me of se Se MEE) 
general description 
territory and population 
army and navy . ; : : 
finance and public debts ‘ , ” 
roads, railways, &c.. : . 
education, &e. ; 
commerce, natural products, ke. 


s 


Juvons (W. Stanley). On the Frequent Autumnal Pressure in the 
Money Market, and the Action of the Bank of England 


Statements of the growing drain on the Bank in October, 1865, in spite of 
an advance of the rate of discount. 

Accounted for by quarterly, and more especially by an aunual'tide in the 
movement of money 

The autumnal pressure of 1865, an unusually distinct exhibition of this 
tendency : : ; ; 
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PAGE 
JEVONS (W. Stanley). Pressure in the Money Market—contd. 


Average fluctuations of the currency and the Bank accounts within the year 239 








Average excess of payments of coin at the Bank over receipts . - 240 
Cause of the autummal pressure 241-3 
—— the reason of its apparent intensity in October, that though felt earlier 
by the other banks, it does not reach the Bank of England till then . 242 
Changes in the Scotch and Irish currency explained . c - 248 
Special examination of the pressure of 1865 . a : -° 243-6 
comparative tables of the years 1846-61 and 1865 24-4 
Danger of periodical fluctuations attending on a large extension of the credit 
system on a stationary reserve of currency 5 : Send ie 
Action of the Bank of England : 247-50 
—— advantages.in a drain, of a less restricted paper ‘currency on the Scotch 
system 247-8 
— a more liberal reduction of the reserve then allowable when the exces- 
sive demand of October is known to be normal 248-9 
—— the English currency under the present system, really gov erned by the 
natural laws of supply and demand of a metallic currency 4 : 49 
Tables, accounts of the Bank in each week, 1845-61 . ~— : Ae eso! 
average variations and divergence of the Bank accounts 252 
— average variations from week to week of private and joint- stock bank 
note circulation . : : 5 5 3 . 253 
Jrvons (W. Stanley). Brief Account of a General Mathematical 
Theory of Political Economy . : 2 : : 282 
Economy mathematical in its form and principles, though composed of 
‘inexact data - 282 
The science based on the two. springs ‘of human action—pleasure and pain . 282 
Feelings capable of more or less, and of intension and duration : - 282-3 
Statement of the question of actual utility . 5 ; ° eee 
Theory of labour as a means to pleasure = : s - . 284 
Theory of, and principle of equations in exchange. : : - 284-5 
Theory of capital, and definition of what it includes . s x . 286 
Interest on capital, and its tendency to fall as capital increases : ce 286 
Dem cand hosiery trades of Nottingham (see Felkin) ; 536 
LanD, deteriorating effects of the mortgaged diminutive allotments of, 
in France . ; ; . - 269 
Lreyor (M.), on the treatment of children in France ‘ 2 
Levis (Professor), paper on the Highlands, in vol. xxvin, p 37 2, 
reply to, see Argyll (Duke of) . . 504 
Live Stock, statistics of, in the United Kingdom, 1865- 66 < . 287 
in different countries, ache statement of population and 
live stock’. ' : : a] oe 
statistics of, and comparison with other countries yt ; . 499-500 
‘Lune Disease, excess of deaths from, among men . ; : OE 


McNett (Sir John), memorandum on the an ineda ch population of 
‘Scotland and the Highlands in 1851-61 : - 533-4 
Mancnester, the poll book of, in 1690 [from the “ Miscellanies ” of 
the Chetham Society, edited by Mr. W. Langton ] : : : poe 
Mrat, see Prices. 
- METEOROLOGICAL TABLES : 
Dec. quarter, 1865 . 171 | June quarter, 1866 . 471 
March: ,, 1866 .- 801 | Sept. - . 6438 


Metrorotoey of England and Wales, remarks on the weather by 
James Glaisher : 
Dec. quarter, 1865 . 169 | June quarter, 1866 . 469 
‘March ,, 1866 . 299 | Sept. ss ~ 64t 
METEOROLOGY and weather, Scotland, by C. Piazzi Smyth: 
Dec. quarter, 1865 . 177| June quarter, 1866 . 474-5 
March ,, _ 1866. 805:| Sept. rf . 647-8 


Merrrorowoey and weather, Ireland: 


Dee. quarter, 1865 . 178 
March ,, 1866 . 308-9 











June quarter, 1866 . 478-9 
Sept. re : , 651-2 
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Money Market, on the frequent autumnal pressure in (see Jevons) . 
Montctovux (M.), adoption of his views relative to public accounts 

by the French Government : . ‘ . 
Morratity of England and Wales, annual rate per cent: 


All quarters, 1863-65 . 166] All quarters, 1864-66 . 467 
» 1864-66. 296 ‘ suv a MOO 


average annual rate, in eleven divisions of England . ‘ 
of Scotland, see Registration. 
of Ireland, annual rate per cent. . 3 : : ; 


of CHILDREN in the principal States of Europe (see Farr) . 
average before their fifth birthdays in various countries 
tables of, in Kurope 








Naviss, English and French, iis ee esrengee and cost of, in 
1865 (see Sykes) . : : 
Navy, English, number of ships i oe &e. . A, : : : ’ 
French, strength, annual cost, &e. . : : 3 : : 
ditto, tables of expenses of . 
Navy. The Mercantile Navy o the United Kingdom (from the 
“Manchester Guardian ”’ | 


Number, tonnage, and crews of registered vessels, 1854-63 
Vessels built and registered, 1854- 63 : : 

Vessels wrecked and broken up, 1854-63 

Vessels sold to foreigners, 1858-63 

Vessels registered in the ports, 1864 . 

New vessels built in 1864 . 

Men employed in ship building 

Entrances inwards and clearance outwards in twelve ports 

Produce and manufactures exported, and customs duty receiv red 1863-64 
Registered vessels and number of men in 1863 : : 


see Shipping. 
Newmarcu (William). Notice of Professor J. HL. T. Rogers’ prec 
of Agriculture and Prices in England, 1259-1400 


Extract from a paper on investigating the statistics of prices and wages in 

the middle ages (read at the Statistical Congress in 1860) . 
Series of prices ; found in the archives of Merton and New Colleges, Oxford . 
Further researches in the national records, and mode of investigation and 

comparison adopted by Professor Rogers in his work : 
The work, an economical history of 150 years (1250-1400) from actual facts. . 
Calculation of the quantity of arable land about 1350 (greater than usually 


supposed), and deduction thence of probable population peng under two ~ 


and a-half millions . 


Calculations as to the relative wealth of counties, based on al wool tax of : 


1340 
Values of grain, cattle, &e., in an assessment of Colchester i in the middle of 
the fourteenth century 


Summary on the historical value of Professor Rogers’ 3 work . ge: 
Norwicu, the largest of our towns in 1752. ita 
N OTTINGHAM, the lace and hosiery trades of (see Fetkin) te ae 


OrpHaNn (London) Asylum, cost of maintenance of, per head 


Panic of 1866 and British trade. Statements [from the “ Daily 
News’ | that general trade and commerce had not been materially 
affected by the crisis : 

Paper, discovery of the applicability of ‘Esparto prass to its 
manufacture | : 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS in England and Wales, number of, showing 
increase of 62 oe cent. since 1832, to aa pe cent. increase of 
population . - ° . : 

POLITICAL Economy, ¢ see Economy. 
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PAGE 
162, 294 
464, 634 
174, 304 
ATA, 646 
decrease of, in Ireland, 1866 ness ate 
increase of, in our large towns, from 1801 to 1861. , - © 28 
of our large cities, tables of vital statistics, death-rates, &e. - . 102-11 
of France, statistics of, ri cs nig deaths, and marriages 


POPULATION, increase of, 1865-66 


ditto, in Scotland, 1865-66 


(see Welton) . . 254 
of France, question of late marriages and preventive practices, as . 
checking . : : ‘ . 266-8 
comparative, of English and Italian towns * . 203 
PRICES, notices of the history of, in England, 1259- 1400, by Rogers 
(see Newmarch) ‘ . 842 


close relative proportions of, at different periods of social history 502 
of provisions, average of consols, wheat, meat, &c., cafe 164, 294: 
pauperism and temperature, 1865-66 464, 636 


; : e 308, 4:78 
ditto, in Ireland, 1865-66 : 650 7 
table showing variations of, 1857-66 . rte ABO: 

Purpy (Freder ick). The Imports o Grain n before and ae the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws . : 445 
Increase of the importation of wheat from 1,791,000 quarters in 1844, to 
6,970,000 in 1863. : 445 
Average annual home consumption, 1852-63, valued at 25, 000, 0007. . . 445 
Estimated annual quantities reqaired for home consumption . . 446 
Imports of grain computed by weight instead of measure from 1864. ~ 446 © 
Tables. Grain and flour imported 1841- 63, with average pee : , 447-8 
—— Meal and flour imported, 1841-63 : : . 449 
—— Wheat imported and value, 1841-63  . 450 
— Grain and flour imported, guaany ps head, 1841- 63, and. “supple. 
mental table for 1863-65  . 451 
RAILWAYS, prices and traffic : 
Oct.—Dec., 1865 . 188] Jan.—June, 1866 . 490 
Jan.—March, 1866 . 3820] Jan—Sept., ,, . 662 
extension of, and its results (see Baxter) ‘ . 549 
in the United Kingdom, history of their commencement, opposi- 
tion to, manias, amalgamations, rate of construction and 
distribution . , : . 550-58 
ditto, cost, causes of high expenditure, aes. ke. : : . 858-67 
compared with area and population, in different countries . 2) oUk 
in France, excellent plans of the French Emperor, failure of indi- 
vidual enterprise, miles constructed, Ke. ~ eee : . 567-72 
ditto, cost and results. . 573-80 
in Belgium and Holland, miles constructed, increase e of exports 
and ‘imports, &e. : : , ! : : : . 580-3 
in Italy, length, &e. . 211-12 
in the United States, enormous mileage, relative increase of 
exports and imports, inferior construction, &c. : : . 583-5 


REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths : 


Quar. ‘Sept. -Dec., 1865  . 161,168 | Quar. March—June, 1866 . 461, 468 

» DecMar., 1865-66. 291,298 | ,, June-Sept., ,, . 633, 640 
163, 293 
annual rate per cent. . 4 : 463. 635 


ditto, Scotland : 


Quarter Dec., 1865 . 172 | Quarter June, 1866 °. 472 
» March, 1866 . 302 pd ERODES. disp . 644 
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REGISTRATION—contd. 


Treland : 
Quar. Sept.—Dec., 1865 . 178 | Quar. March—June, 1866 
»» Dec.—March, 1865-66 . 3806 »  dune-Sept., 5, : 





summary of Great Britain and Ireland: 


Quar. Sept.-Dec., 1865 : 
Dec.—March, 1865-66. 


bP) 


178 
312 


Quar. March-June, 1866 
»  dune-—Sept., ¥, 





in eleven large towns, births and deaths, temperature, &e. . 
REGISTRATION of births, deaths. and marriages : 
observations on statistics of, in France (see Welton) . 
REVENUE, net produce of, applications, &c., in year and quarters 
ending : 


Rogers (James EB. Thorold). 


Dec., 1862-65 . 
March, 1863-66. 


186-7 | June, 1863-66 488-89 
318-19 | Sept., —_,, . 660-1 


Opening Address of the President of 





Section F (Economic Science and Statistics) of the British Associa- 
tion, Thirty-Sixth Meeting, at Nottingham, August, 1866 


Special difficulties connected with economic science, and its gEparene want 
of progress . 

Its theories encountered by self-interest, and supposed to be utopian 

The object of political economy not the pepe ity of a single people, but the 
wealth of nations 


Public, domestic, and foreign ‘questions all now argued on principles of poli- . 


tical economy 
Question of the exhaustion of our coal deposits, the alarm premature and 
excessive . : : 3 
The Bank Act of 1844 probably needless 
The late crisis the effect of excessive advances by banks on non-convertible 
securities : 5 5 : 
Value of the statistics of Government departments 
—— statistics of live stock, and comparison with other countries 
statistics of borough constituencies, and interpretation of the teri 
“working classes” . 3 : < é 
Notice of the labours of the Statistical Society 
Close relative proportions of values at different periods of social history 





Rogers (James E. Thorold), notice of his ‘“ History of Agriculture 
and Prices in England, 1259-1400” (see Newmarch) ; : 


SarGantT (William Lucas). 


On the Vital Statistics of Bes 


and Seven other Large Towns 


Statement of the plan of the inquiry . A 

Population: Norwich, in 1752, the largest of our towns ; 5 

Increase of population greatest in 1811-21, and least in 1851- 61 ; 2 

Increase of each large town from 1801 to 1861 . - 

Borough and registration districts—migration 5 

Female servants, their excess in Bath and St. George’s Hanover Square, and 
its effect on the death-rates of London and England 2 ; 5 

Periods of comparative excess in male or in female deaths 

Cancer a local disease, uniformity of deaths from, in all England and Wales . 

Lung disease, excess of deaths from, among men . 

Phthisis, excess of deaths from, among women, but in towns among men 

Deaths from brain and heart disease, cholera, typhus, &e. : 

Ditto, comparing Birmingham with other towns : : 

Difference of death-rates in taking borough or registration districts . 

Considerations showing the death-rate of poe to be really less than 
that of London A 

Tables of population of Birmingham and seven other. cities, vital statistics of 
ditto, death-rates, &c. ‘ ; d 4 : , ; 


SCOTLAND, comparative aa of, and of the Highlands, number 
of poor, &c., in 1851-61 
Highlands of, on the economic condition of a Argyll, Duke of) 








the conversion of the mountains into cep aeeaee really 


a reclamation of waste lands : 


not in the hands of great capitalists, but possessing a large 


middle-class of farmers 
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496-7 
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498 
498 
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501 
502 


542. 


98-9 
99-100 
100 
101 


102-11 


533-4 
504 


524: 
527-9 
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- ScorLtanpD—contd. 
Highlanders of, constant scarcity and chance of famine among the 
old clans, aad its causes 

ditto, their means of subsistence prineipally black mail raids 
on the lowlands é eae P 
ditto, small numbers of the clans in 1745. : 
account of their wretched farming (by Mr. A. Campbell). ; 
accounts of their wretched agriculture, emigration, &c., from 














“Walker’s History of the Highlands, 1808 ” : 
SERVANTS (FEMALR), their excess in Bath and St. George’ 8, Hanover 
Square, and its effect on death-rates . ; , : : : 


SHIPPING (British), vessels and tonnage. 
foreign trade, United Kingdom : 


Jan.—Dec., 1862-65 . 184| Jan.—June, 1863-66 . 486 
Jan.-March, 1863-66 . 316 } Jan.—Sept., be . 658 


Surprine Casvanries and wrecks, analysis with percentages of the 
Summary in “Lloyd’s List” for Jan. -March, 1866, tabulated “ 
Henry Jeula . : 

SILVER, imports and exports ‘of, in various countries, 1865 : . 

see Bullion, Gold. 

SmnkiInG Funp principle adopted by European nations in the forma- 
tion of their railways ° 

Societies (FRIENDLY), in Italy, members, receipts, payments, ke. 


Stark (Dr.), on mortality of infants in Scotland . . . : : 
Sraristics, value of those of Government departments. : 
“Srarisrican COMMITTEE” of Lloyd’s for registering ship casualties, 

&e. : : : 2 : : : 


Srartsrrcat Socrmry (The). 
anniversary meeting and report,—thirty* accous, LOR: 66. 
list of. papers read, 1865-66 2 ; 
abstract of réceipts and payments . ; 
proceedings, ordinary meetings, first to eighth 1865-66 . 
notice ofits labours. 
Strikes. International union for strikes, account of élite congress of 
working men at Geneva for, and the questions discussed there 
Sykes (Colonel W. H.). Organisation, Strength, and: Cost of the 
English and French Navies in 1865. : : ; . : 


The comparisons instituted as a matter for future reference, when the changes 
* now progressing shall have been completed 
. Number of ships in the English navy, sailing and steam, afloat and building, 
tonnage, &c. 5 


Strength of the French nay y; ammal cost, Ke. 
Comparison of the combatant strength of the two navies. : ° 
Organisation of the two navies . ° 


Cost of the English and French navy departments (vith tables) 
French scientific construction branches : 

British establishments at home and abroad é 
French and English hospitals . : 


French and English victualling, clothing, and rations ; 
French and English artificers, “and dockyard police . : 
Materials for the navies and new works F a e 


Om eo O40 oe ee 
. 


_ Gunpowder ; maritime justice 
Naval schools ; bursaries ; hydrographie and scientific branches 
Convicts ; French colonies 3 z 4 
Total cost of the navies : 
Non-effective and pension lists 
Satisfactory condition of the English navy as to permanent superiority 
Excessive and unaccounted-for expenditure in our dockyards 
Table of the expenses of the French establishment, officers of health, hos- 

pitals, personnel, &c, : ‘ : outs “ 5 : 


Tenant-Rieur (English), account [from the “Saturday Review” | 
. of the varying customs relating to, in different counties, especially 
Lincolnshire, showing that the system of full compensation for 
improvements answers all the purposes of a lease . : . 
remarks [from the “ Economist” ] in reply, and in favour of leases 
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TRavDE of Waive Kingdom, ogppats and imports, 1863- 66 P 


see Lxports, Imports. 


computed real value of total exports of foreign and polocial pro- 
duce and manufactures... : 
TRADE Society, account of the proceedings of the “ Friendly Opera- 
tive Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Society,” as a specimen of a successful 
organisation . : . : : : : : . 


UNITED States, finances of, in 1865 é r : : 
UNIVERSITY of Aberdeen, statistics of, 1861- 66 : , : 


VESSELS, see Shipping, Navy. 
Virau Statistics of Birmingham and seven other large towns (sce 
Sargant) ; : ; : : : : : , : 


“"WALKER’S History of the Highlands, 1808,” extracts from, relative 
to emigration, agriculture, &e. . , , : ‘ : E 

Weartuer, see Meteorology. 3 

WeIGcHTS AND MuasuREs, use of metric system in Italy . ‘ 

Wetton (T. A.). Observations on French Population Statistics, par- 
ticularly those of Births, Deaths, and Marriages . NS : 


Enumeration of the divisions adopted 

Crops raised in ditto . 

General production of wheat ‘and oats, except in Alsace, Auvergne, ‘and the 
uel : : < 

The value of the crops g greater in the north than in the south ° 

Comparative importance of the respective productions 

Education, great proportion of illiterate persons-in Brittany, the Loire, the 
“Garonne, and Corsica 

Ages at marriage: those of women earlier in the south than in’ the north 

variations of the different divisicns 

Marriage-rates and civil condition - . 

conclusion that males marry later in France than in England 

Birth-rates: births most numerous in Alsace, and least numerous in West 
Normandy . 5 c 

— contradictory character of the facts enumerated 

Death-rates : in’ France in 1856, 23 be 1,000; large birth-rates often accom- 
panied by high death-rates . 

Rates of increase of population: in 1841-46 3-4 per cent. .. and 1847- 56 
2-1 for the north, and 1°4 for the south, per cent. 

division in which the aver age was exceeded 

Discussion of the question of late marriages, and prev entive practices as 
checking population in France 

Deteriorating effects of the highly mortgaged diminutive allotments of land, 
almost incapable of further subdivision 

Constant improvement collateral with increase of numbers, dependent on the 
spirit and character of a people : é 

Tables. Value of agricultural produce 

— Proportion of persons married, state of their education and marriage- 
rates : : : 

— birth and death- rates 

— ratios of births, deaths, and marviages, and births to marri: wes . 

—— population, with births, deaths, and marriages, 1842, 1844, 1856 











Wneat, ‘ceveditaan of, 1,791,000 quarters in 1844, and 6,970, 000 
in 1863 . : 
WINE, consumption of, in the United Kingdom, 1856- ce rates of 
duty, population, &c. (tables by T. G. Shaw) : 
~ of France, small comparative amount taken by England, tricks in 
the trade of, &e. Z 
small amount drunk in England compared to other European 
nations . : 
Woon Tax of 1340, calculation of the relative: wealth of counties 
from 
<< WORKING CLAssEs, am interpretation of the term in borough statistics 
WRECKS, see Shipping Casualties. 
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